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The Moles 

By 

Georges Imann 

From the French hy fV. L, McPherson 



The interesting young author of our first serial, " The Moles " 
(published under the title ** Les Nocturnes**), was born in 1889 
in Marseilles, He studied for the bar, but very soon his literary 
inclinations took precedence aver his profession, 

A unique opportunity for learning the Slav character, which 
he has so admirably depicted in ** The Moles,** was aforded him 
in the three years he spent in a German prison camp where the 
majority of the other prisoners were Russians, Durina his subse¬ 
quent convalescence in Geneva he had a chance to observe there 
the machinations of international intrigue, and the development 
of the plans for the Bolshevist Revolution, 

" The Moles** (Les Nocturnes) lacked only one vote to receive 
the 1921 Goncourt prize for the best novel of the year in France, 


Foreword 


T O leave one’s house, to return 
to it, to follow one street in 
preference to another, to ac¬ 
cept or refuse an invitation may be 
acts as premant in consequences as 
the Battle of Pharsalia, the discovery 
of America or the invention of gun¬ 
powder. 

I firmly believe that the greatest 
effects flow from the slightest causes, 
and Pascal was ten times right in 
giving^ to Cleopatra’s nose its due 
historical significance. The fatalists 
teach us a subtle resignation. I 
agree with them and am, in my way, 
a fatalist. Nevertheless, I do not 
think that everything was written 
from all eternity. I prefer to con¬ 
sider events as the logical conse¬ 
quences of our acts. This opinion, in 
Ac first place, flatters our vanity, in 


that it makes us resemble divine 
Pandoras, carrying with us human 
good and evil. In the second place, 
however paradoxical such^ a state¬ 
ment may appear, this redoubtable 
possession does not imply responsi¬ 
bility on our part. We act in ac¬ 
cordance with the law of perpetual 
ricochet. 

For example. The Supreme Be¬ 
ing might be perfectly oblivious of 
the fact that on August 2, 1914, 
Bethmann-Hollweg fired a powder 
magazine by tearing up a “ scrap of 
paper.” That act, however, was 
the logical consequence of a very 
similar ^ act a half century earlier, 
when Bismarck signed another scrap 
of paper at the Swan Hotel in 
Frankfort. Many people will agree 
with me on this point, who would 
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not accord any determinative value 
to some other anterior cause, al¬ 
though equally significant. Never¬ 
theless, may one not affirm that the 
day the future Iron Chancellor, then 
three years old, almost choked 
on a nshbone and owed his life 
to the prompt intervention of his 
nurse, who thrust her two fingers 
down his throat, the future status of 
Europe was virtually settled? 

For my part I owe to this malign 
nurse the active role I played in the 
destiny of the Empire of the Czars 
and the lesson of love I received, a 
certain night in October, under the 
lindens of the Ariana, which, more 
than all the German intrigues, 
awakened me to a profound realiza¬ 
tion of the great sadness of our time. 

PART FIRST 
Chapter I 

T hat moming, a Saturday and 
the first day of the Jewish 
year, Ouritzky, the Russian 
grocer of the Rue de Carouge, put 
on his sabbatical cloak with its vel¬ 
vet collar, and his ceremonial high 
hat, and took his way to the syna¬ 
gogue. 

The grocery shop, swept, 
scrubbed, cleaned, according to' 
terms of the Law, to the last speck, 
was as neat and shining as a Dutch 
interior. A reddish autumn sun, fil¬ 
tering in through the shutter cracks, 
illuminated the paunch-bellied stone 
jars, gave an added polish to the 
enamelled bottles, lingered lazily on 
the beam of the scales and on the 
cylindrical brass weights, ranged, 
two by two, in a box on the counter. 
Whether it was the charm of this 
restful vision or the joy of being able 
once more, in spite of his seventy-two 
years, to don the soiled cloak and the 
ceremonial silk hat—never had the 
old man started in a more cheerful 
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mood to the much-loved synagogue. 

He walked, his feet well apart, 
like a good Jew, chewing olive pits 
to relieve his hunger (it was the 
period of the great fast), occupied 
especially in not deviating for an in¬ 
stant from his path, for it is written 
that the servant of Israel shall take 
on these days no superfluous step, 
shall abstain from all vain words, 
from all discussion and all business 
—rigorous precepts which the most 
devout marvels that he always ob¬ 
serves. 

The synagogue lifted its walls, on 
the margin of the plain of Plain- 
palais, in the midst of a modest little 
square, planted with trees. 

Seeing it, the old Ouritzky felt a 
spontaneous thrill of tenderness, as 
when one gjreets a friend from- afar. 
He straightened up proudly, almost 
authoritatively, as he entered its 
sacred shadow. 

Had he, moreover, not a right to 
be proud? Men might be slaugh¬ 
tering one another for the last two 
years. Yet the Temple of the Lord 
still opened its doors, the Theba 
sheltered the sacred writings, the 
candle of the Exodus stood beside 
the Veil, and when, in a few minutes, 
Samuel Eli Kahn, rabbi of Geneva, 
should cry out with tragic fervor: 
“ O Lord God Almighty, God of 
Jacob and of Moses, suffer us not to 
perish! ” all Israel wouH join him, 
but with the joyful certitude that 
Israel would, not perish. 

The door of the synagogue 
opened, revealing to the old man the 
bee-hive activities within. A beau¬ 
tiful day of Tisri, indeed—the most 
beautiful, perhaps, that he had ever 
seen. 

He glanced over the assemblage. 

All the Jews were there. It even 
seemed that they had come in greater 
numbers this year, as if to affirm 
more strongly at a moment when the 
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fate of the world was at stake, their 
unshakeable attachment to the 
unique nation, the universal. Zion, 
which they represented. In this light 
it was necessary to look at them. 

Congregated elbow to elbow, 
shoulder to shoulder, fraternally 
united and mingled, were wanderers 
from the four quarters of the globe, 
whom the war had driven to the 
same oasis, this neutral and hos¬ 
pitable Swtzer- 
land, where their 
shabby mass con¬ 
trasted strangely 
with the sleek 
tourists of other 
daTO. 

The prayer be- 
at a sign 
from the master 
of ceremonies. It 
was first a plain¬ 
tive chant, modu¬ 
lated to a low 
scale, which grad¬ 
ually became 
stronger and 
fuller, and broke 
presently into a 
wail of anguish, 
punctuated b y 
sobs and impreca¬ 
tions. 

On the thresh¬ 
old of the new 
year Israel laid 
11 s tribulations 
before the Lord. For twenty cen¬ 
turies the synagogues had echoed to 
these, groanings, but never had the 
complaints been formulated with 
such Insistence—never, as in these 
days of the war, had the Jews real¬ 
ized so intensely with what terrify¬ 
ing truths the voice of the Psalmist 
was weighted. 

Had they not, in fact, wandered 
like lost sheep—these Galicians, 
whom the Russian hordes drove be¬ 


fore them; these Poles, fleeing the 
German soldiery; these merchants of 
Bessarabia, still affrighted by the 
terrors of the last pogrom, escaping 
only by exile the massacres with 
which a cfumbling Czardom masked 
the failures of its armies and dis¬ 
tracted a people disheartened by too 
many defeats and betrayals? 

For a moment the synagogue was 
nothing but a nave of distress, a 
Gehenna of des¬ 
olation. But the 
master of cere¬ 
monies made a 
new sign and 
started another 
verse. A miracle 1 
The lamentations 
ceased, the tears 
dried up, the 
voices became 
firmer. As the 
branches of a 
tree, bent by a 
storm, straight¬ 
en up' when the 
tempest passes, 
the notes became 
more vibrant, 
clearer, warmer, 
and in* the assur¬ 
ance of future 
glory, the cer¬ 
tainty of triumph, 
the joyous ho¬ 
sanna burst 
forth. 

‘ Blessed be the Lord, who has 
not delivered us to the fangs of the 
enemy. Like a sparrow our soul 
has been snatched from the snare of 
the fowler.’ 

‘ Yea, be ye joyful, exult, O Israel, 
praise the Eternal with lyre and 
zither 1 Even in exile ye remain the 
objert of His favor I ’ 

His eyes straying over the throng, 
the old Ouritzky observed and re¬ 
membered. 


piMnniiflnDuiiiinninniiniin)niiniiniiiiiniinnniiinrainn;n!iiiiniiiiii!ni!iiiiuiiiNiiiinii!iiti]ii^ 

AUTHOR'S NOTE 

In order to avoid all misunderstand¬ 
ing I vnsh to state that this is not a 
key novel. It would be perfectly use¬ 
less to try to unmask its characters or 
to determine what personages in the 
cosmopolitan world of Geneva coma 
closest to the types which J have drawn, 

I do not deny that the work is based 
largely on facts, nor even say that it 
is not an exact as possible picture of 
life abroad during the war. But the 
setting which 1 have chosen, for rea¬ 
sons which interest no one but myself, 
must be considered purely accidental 
and imaginary. 

Moreover, the members of the French 
and Allied diplomatic service who were 
stationed in Geneva from 1914 to 191S | 
are honorably enough known not to i 
take umbrage at what might seem ma- | 
levolent allusions, | 

In short, let us say that " The Moles^ [ 
has for its theatre an imaginary city in | 
a neutral country, on the border of | 
some lake in the twenty cantons, | 

This ubiquity does not in any way | 
weaken the story*s authenticity. Quite | 
the contrary, | 

G, I, i 

g 

iiiiiiiiiiiiitniiunDni!iiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiii!iiiiiii!iiiiiiii;ii!;'iiiiitiiiiii!!:iiiiii!iiii»iitiiii!iiiiiiiiiii;^^ 
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What an astonhhing i^ople, what 
an admirable people, this people of 
his 1 They were but a handful 
twenty years ago, this same day of 
Tisri, 1896, when he had arrived in 
Geneva, leading by the hand his 
children, Rachel and Ephraim, 
snatched from the pogrom in 
Odessa. They were three hundred 
the following year. Then they grew 
to a thousand, to- two thousand, to 
three thousand. To-day they num¬ 
bered ten thousand. 

They already occupied Carouge 
and Plainpalais. Their shops, with 
picturesque signs, were huddled there 
m a promiscui^ much like that of a 
ghetto. The fathers had begun as 
modest traders. The sons had 
branched out more boldly. The 
slow work of infiltration had told 
and the Jewish population now ex¬ 
tended to the borders of the Cor- 
raterie, and to the edges of the lake, 
and encroached on the more preten¬ 
tious commerce of the Rues Basses. 

Ohl how superbly the chant of 
triuniph echoed, how joyously it 
shook the^ vaulted roof, accom¬ 
panied, as it was, by frenzied stamp¬ 
ings, by crackling bravos, by all the 
uproar of an impatient mob, the 
irresistible exdtement of a close- 
packed crowd. 

“ People, clap your hands, mani¬ 
fest your joy before God with shouts 
of gladness. He has brought the 
peoples beneath our sway! He has 
put the nations under our feet.” 

“ No,” thought the old Ouritzky 
and the others, “not yeti But 
though the world shake on its 
foundations. He will put them there. 
Blessed be His Name I ” 

^ he left the synagogue a voice 
hailed him: 

“ Afanassi Nikiphorovitch I ” 

Ouritzky turned. It was Bel 
Patek. 

It would be an exaggeration to 


say that Ouritzky was overjoyed to 
see Bel Patek. He had an instinctive 
hatred of free mannered people who 
accost you in the street, trouble your 
thoughts with vain words and make 
you off-hand business propositions. 
The big Hungarian was one of these. 
A talker, mil of facile phrases, 
proud of copnting among his ances¬ 
tors a considerable number of rabbis, 
he always displayed the feigned bon¬ 
homie of the rich man, taking 
advantage of his frankness to ask 
a thousand impertinent questions, 
punctuating each of his perfidious 
insinuations with a guffaw, which 
made his heavy gold chain beat 
against his stomach like a ship’s 
cable. 

In the first place, why did he wear 
a chain of twenty-four carats? Even 
if one were a rich man like Bel 
Patek, the -value of that gold chain, 
if put out at interest, would long 
since have doubled. And the thought 
of this capital lying idle was as pain¬ 
ful to the old man as it would have 
been to some other man, for ex¬ 
ample, to see a masterpiece of art 
going to ruin through its owner's 
neglect. 

" Besitchem, Afanassi Nikiphoro¬ 
vitch 1” 

" Besitchem I ” 

They bowed to each other. 

“ I am-glad to see you," declared 
Bel Patek. 

He took Ouritzky’s arm famil¬ 
iarly. 

“ I am really very glad, I am 
more than glad, Afanassi Nikiphoro- 
vitA.” 

“ It is too much honor for a poor 
man.” 

“ Ta! Ta I Afanassi Nikiphoro¬ 
vitch. You call yourself a poor 
man! ” 

“ What do you mean^ ” 

“Hal Hal” laughed the Hun¬ 
garian, and his gold chain beg^n to 
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swing. " But let that pass. First, 
are you well? Are you sure that 
you are well? You look thin and 
pale.” 

He drew oil a little to get a better 
view of the old man. 

“ Ah, of course I Afanassi, my 
good friend, can it be that you have 
been observing the great fast? ” 

Ouritzky smiled. This crafty fel¬ 
low had touched his weakest spot. 
Express surprise to a Jew that he 
observes to the letter the precepts 
of his religion, or at the assiduity 
with which he attends the synagogue, 
tell him that you have seen him 
weep or heard him laugh distinctly 
at such or such a moment of the 
prayer—these are so many flattering 
remarks for which he will always be 
grateful to you. 

The old man answered more cor¬ 
dially : 

“ Yes, I observe the fast, Bel 
Patek.” 

“ At your age 1 ” 

“ Yes, at my age.” 

Bel Patek took the old man’s arm 
again. 

“ You are a saint, Afanassi 
Nikiphorovitch.” 

“ Compared with you, Bel Patek, 
I am only an humble sinner.” 

They took a few steps. 

“ You are sure that I am not tak¬ 
ing you out of your way? ” 

” I was going to ask you the same 
question.” 

“ Our paths are the same,” said 
the Hungarian sententiously.^ 

” Moreover,” he added, “ is it not 
sweet to see two brethren walking 
side by side, on this beloved day of 
Tisri ? ” 

” It is. May the Eternal bless 
you, Bel Patek.” 

” Praised be His name 1 May 
He protect you, Afanassi.” 

They cut across the plain, covered 
with thin grass which the romping 
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children had trodden down. A rosy 
cloud floated above the Saleve, the 
abrupt design of whose fortress 
could be made out beyond Champel. 

“ A beautiful time—Tisri,” said 
Bel Patek. 

Ouritzky did not answer. He 
found it unbecoming to pursue a 
vain conversation. Moreover, he 
might become involved in a discus¬ 
sion—whether, for example, to 
praise the clearness of the skies on a 
day of Tisri is a futile remark, or 
whether the admiration of a Divine 
work justifies such a comment. 

On this subject there is no doubt 
that he could have talked for hours. 
But he preferred to hold his tongue, 
suspecting advances on the fat Bel 
Patek’s part under which some busi¬ 
ness trickery might be concealed. 

“ At what do you figure the num¬ 
ber of the faithful that gathered this 
morning? Would it not be a good 
thing to enlarge the synagogue ? 
What would you say to the creation 
of an asylum for our refugee breth¬ 
ren? ” 

The Hungarian, as was his 
habit, bombarded Ouritzky with a 
thousand questions. 

“What is he driving at?” 
thought the latter. 

Bel Patek finally grew bolder. 
He scratched his nose, and plucked 
out two hairs which he stuck in his 
pocket, after carefully examining 
them. 

“ Afanassi Nikiphorovitch,” he 
began, “ I want to discuss a little 
matter with you.” 

The old Ouritzky’s only answer 
was to pluck two hairs from a 
similar part of his anatomy, examine 
them and bury them in his cloak 
pocket. 

“ A little matter, you say? Do 
you think that I can listen to-day to 
this little matter ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Bel Patek. 
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“So be it!” 

“ Afanassi Nikiphorovitch, would 
you, in consideration of my old and 
sincere friendsbip, permit me to give 
you some advice? ^ 

“ One moment! You assure me 
Aat it has nothing to do with busi¬ 
ness? ” 

“ As I tell you, it is a piece of 
advice.” 

“ Then it is neither a question of 
money, nor a question of marriage.” 

“ Would you believe that an old 
man like me. . . ? ” 

“ You have a son, Bel Patek." 

” And you a daughter. No, 
Afanassi, my dear friend, it concerns 
neither money nor marriage. It 
concerns. . . ” 

Bel Patek raised his arms to 
heaven as if to bear witness to the 
truth and honesty of his^ words. 

“ It concerns your safety, Afan¬ 
assi Nikiphorovitch; it concerns 
your reputation.” 

If snow had fallen at that mo¬ 
ment on Afanassi Nikiphorovitch’s 
head, if Bel Patek had put in his 
hand the twenty-four karat chain, 
the old man could not have had a 
greater shock. He stammered: 

“ My reputation, my safety. . . ” 

“ Alas I my poor Afanassi. And 
now listen and above all things don't 
interrupt me. You know—it is a 
public secret—that your compatriot 
—I speak now from the merely 
human point of view—that your 
compatriot, Prince Olebine, is 
ruined.” 

“ Wartl Who told you that 
Prince Olebine is ruined? ” 

“ Afanassi Nilnphorovitch, please 
don't mtemipt me. I know that 
Olebine is ruined. Moreover, is it 
that one can throw money out of the 
windows, that he can entertain—at 
his age, old, ill and repufsive as he 
is—all the dancers in Ae city within 


out slicing into his fortune in the 
end? I repeat to you, my good 
Afanassi, his roll is not only eaten 
into. It is practically gone. You 
follow me.. . ? ” 

Bel Patek made a telling pause. 

“ It is a secret to nobody—you 
will not contradict me—that you 
have advanced in two years... ” 

“ What’s that? What have I ad¬ 
vanced? ” 

“ That you have advanced 18,250 
francs to his mistress.” 

“ To Andrea Gondle? You 
know nothing about it.” 

“ Possibly. But you have just 
told me her name.” 

Ouritzky bit his lips. 

“ Let us see I Let us see! ” Bel 
Patek went on with a protecting air, 
“ since you have promised me to 
avoid all mystery.” 

He continued: 

“ How, in the Devil’s name, could 
a man withdrawn from the world, a 
saintly man, a man like my dear 
Afanassi Nikiphorovitch, know the 
name of a girl like that, if not 
through having advanced her 
money? Ah! Ha! Ha!! Did I 
guess right?” 

And Bel Patek burst into a loud 
laugh which made the heavy chain 
swing tempestuously. 

” Let us admit that yon speak the 
truth, Bel Patek.” 

“ What do you mean, ‘ let us ad¬ 
mit ’ ? Am I a liar, then; am I an 
impostor; am I a counterfeiter? ” 
cried the big man, turning red. 

The discussion was losing its bear¬ 
ings. As always happens between 
Jews who pursue a serious conversa¬ 
tion (and next to a controversy over 
some point of religion, what con¬ 
versation could be more serious 
than one which involves a question 
of 18,250 francs?) it threatcfiei to 
degenerate into a violent dispute. 
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Afanassi, being the poorer of the 
two, yielded. 

“ I didn’t want to offend you, Bel 
Patek. But, even in the ease you 
cite, what would I have to fear? " 

“ Why this,” answered Bd Patek 
^dally. ** Andrea is insolTent.'” 

“ I might have guarantees." 

"Pooh!” 

" Jewels, furs, a necklace." 

" Have you a necklace? ” 

“ I say, I mig^t have a necklace.” 

“Pooh! Pooh! In the first 
place your client’s reputatiou Isn’t 
very good. Ugly affairs, you know, 
encouraging minors to debauchery. 
She’s an ancient vestal, Afanassi. 
There are proofs—^letters, for in¬ 
stance. Ask your friend Medvie- 
doff.” 

" They don’t dlminidi the value 
of the necklace.” 

“Certainly not. So I don’t make 
a case of the necklace. No, hut this 
is just what I wanted to get at. Do 
you Believe that, even if you have 
pledges in your possessioa, it will be 
easy for you to realize on them, 
when you... ? ” 

“When I what?” 

“ Come, you understand me? ” 

“ 1 don’t understand you.” 

Bel Patek rubbed his hands to¬ 
gether. 

“ You will not deny, Afanassi 
Nikiphorovitch, that you are under 
the suspicion of the police? ” 

“ The police? I am under the 
suspkioo of the police ? Somebody 
is goiae to denounce me to the 
polked’ 

“ That is Andrea’s fixed ifiten* 
tinn. It is a case of give and take.” 

“ Bat 1 doa’t hc^ her love let¬ 
ters.” 

“ No, but hi deRounchig you she 
also accuses Medvledoif. { 
it is a p»e of ffive and take. There 
are fri^btM charges against ^u-” 


“Charges! There arc charges!” 
stammered the old man. 

In his emotion he began to Usp, 
recovering his beautiful Yiddish ac¬ 
cent, which twenty years of Geneva 
had respected more than they had 
Olebines fortune. 

■“ Charges I There are charges!” 

Bd Pirtek’s mouth showed a smile 
of triumph. 

“ Yes, there are charges, Afanassi 
Nikiphorovitch. Besides accusing 
you of usury (have you not ad¬ 
vanced Medviedoff 290 rouldes at 
sixteen and half per cent?) doesn’t 
everybody know that you have 
profiteered in butter on the Carouge 
market? ” 

“ And you? said Ouritzky, gestic¬ 
ulating furiously, “ haven’t you en¬ 
dorsed notes for Andrea’s minors? 
Denounce me to the police! i^t 
you will be denounced, perhaps, be¬ 
fore I am, partner.” 

This time Bel Patek judged it 
prudent to calm the storm. 

“ Come, come, don’t let us dis¬ 
pute. Have you forgot tlut to-day 
isthedayof Tisri?” 

“ It is true,” murmured Ouritzky, 
still almost breathless. “ May the 
Eternal bless you, Bdi Patek.” 

“ Praised be His name! Maybe 
protect you, Afanassi." 

They had reached the southern 
edge of the ^ain, at the end of the 
street in which i^ritzky’s grocery 
stood. A crowd of studerts ap¬ 
peared, oonung out of the streets 
leading to the Jardin des Bastions 
and the University. 

They were Russians for the most 
part, .guests forced on the faculty, 
taking summer courses so as to be 
able to hang on themselves after the 
autumn^ session one of those riiim- 
crical diplomas to which they locked 
forward in their dreams as the key 
to all paradises. Theyiwere talking 
noisily, and passing from hand to 
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hand the single newspaper, bought 
to-day by one, to-morrow by an¬ 
other, just as they had in common 
their books, their food, even their 
shoes and evening coat. 

“ Greetings, Afanassi Nikiphoro- 
vitch! ” they cried in passing. 

“ Is there good news? ” he asked. 

“Yes . . yes . . good news." 

Ouritzky, glowing with satisfac¬ 
tion, turned to Bel Patek. His 
smile seemed to say: 

“ Go ahead and attack a man who 
enjoys such consideration I ” 

Unmoved, the Hungarian con¬ 
tinued : 

“All this would be nothing; but 
there is more.” 

“ Ah 1 there is more ? ” 

“ At your age it is useless to try 
to joke things off. You would 
laugh less, perhaps, if they accused 
you of receiving suspicious people 
in your house. Goodl You don’t 
protest any longer. It is true, all 
the same. Everybody is talking 
about it in the city. Afanassi Niki- 
phorovitch is a conspirator; 
Afanassi Nikiphorovitch harbors 
Medviedoff in his house; Afanassi’s 
an anarchist centre; Afanassi circu¬ 
lates contraband pamphlets printed 
at Saint-Julien. I still refuse to be¬ 
lieve it, but Andrea proclaims it to 
all-comers. In the Devil’s name, 
at least be prudent. Olebine is the 
brother of a minister. And haven’t 
you a son in the army? ’’ 

“ Ephraim 1 ’’ cried Ouritzky. 

He lifted, as if in prayer, his poor 
trembling hands, his old hands worn 
^ sixty years of labor. Ephraim I 
Ephraim! The only son who re¬ 
mained to him, the sole survivor of 
five, the other four slain in the 
pogrom, that frightful evening 
when, re-entering his shop, he had 
found them hanging from the raft¬ 
ers, along with his father, the old 
Nikiphore, whose beard had been 
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plucked out, and Ruth, his wife, 
already cold. 

Oh cruel, oh implacable Bel 
Patek I Had he not suffered enough 
in the last two years, awakened each 
night by the vision of that handsome 
boy, lying, in his bloody uniform, 
out there on the snows of the Car¬ 
pathians or in the black mud of the 
fields of Poland? Must this ac¬ 
cursed Hungarian come and evoke a 
nightmare still more atrocious— 
Ephraim expiating the sins of his 
father, expiring under the Cossack 
lash, Ephraim, his child, his flesh, 
the last hope of his old age, tied, 
with his eyes bound, to the stake: 
“ Son of a spy! ’’ 

“Bel Patek! Bel Patek!” 

The cry sounded strangely in the 
thin air of this mild autumn morn¬ 
ing. A boy in the street stopped 
and looked around. 

“Bel Patek!” 

“ Well, you aren’t going to take 
it tragically, are you?” the other 
said with a grin. “ Wasn’t I right 
in saying that fasting didn’t agree 
with you? It’s your nerves, part¬ 
ner. Shall I help you or do you pre¬ 
fer to sit down, Afanassi ? ” 

He was so calm, once more so like 
the joyous Bel Patek of the better 
days, that the sight of him gave 
Ouritzky fresh strength. 

“ No, thank you. I can walk,” 
he mumbled. 

“ All that I am telling you is for 
your own good, my excellent 
friend,” the Hungarian continued, 
“ you are free to receive in your 
house those who it seems good to 
you to receive. I was peaking just 
now of Medviedoff. He is a young 
man whom I hold in high esteem, 
and who can assure us that he will 
not play an important role in the 
world some day? For whither we 
are going the Eternal (blessed be 
His name) alone can know.” 
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“ He alone knows, Bel Patek.” 

“ Has not the Eternal announced 
that the times are near at hand when 
Zion will reign in her glory? ” 

“ And our enemies will be over¬ 
thrown.” 

“ Exactly. But until that dav we 
must be prudent. So, to come back 
to what concerns us, be on your 
guard against Andrea.” 

*‘ Ah! that is true—^Andrea,” an¬ 
swered Ouritzky, again feigning in¬ 
difference. 

Apparently, Bel Patek must have 
considered that he had come to the 
delicate point of the discussion, for 
he began to stroke his beard and 
spat on his shoes. 

“ Afanassi Nikiphorovitch, why 
shouldn’t you turn over to me your 
claims on A-ndrea? ” (And without 
leaving the old man time to an¬ 
swer.) “ I cover you. What more 
do you want? Take note that it is 
a good stroke of business—one of 

S ure friendship also, Afanassi. 

'here is no danger, moreover, that 
Andrea will play foul with me, that 
she will try to blackmail me. I 
have a recognized and honorable 
position—^better than yours, if that 
IS possible, and above all suspicion. 
Come, do you accept? Is it a bar¬ 
gain?” 

They had arrived^ at the grocery. 
Outrit2dcy was astonished to see the 
door ajar. Bet Patek remained on 
the edge of the sidewalk. He bal¬ 
anced himself on his short legs and 
smiled ingratiatingly. 

*' Is It a bargain ? ” he repeated. 
The old Ouritzky shook his head. 
A speck of dust on the sleeve of his 
cloak seemed suddenly to absorb his 
attention. As he flicked it off with 
a careful fillip, he answered: 

“ Bel Patek, I repeat, how dare 
you talk business on the holy day of 
Tisri?” 
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II 

EL PATEK had not lied: Ourit¬ 
zky practiced usury. Bel Patek 
had not lied: Ouritzky profiteered 
in butter. Bel Patek had not lied: 
Ouritzky entertained suspicious char¬ 
acters. 

By force of meeting behind the 
counter, where it dined on a sardine 
steeped in vodka, the “ Intelli- 
genzia” had come to regard the shop 
as its own private domain and had 
transformed it into a headquarters. 
They came there as to a club and, 
pledging with the old man a curio 
or a watch, discussed things at their 
ease, far from the publicity of the 
streets, better than in the cafe. 

There were always several groups 
there; students, briefless lawyers, 
professors without pupils, stranded 
at Geneva, like Ouritzky, on the 
morrow of some pogrom; fugitives 
from Siberia, deserters from the 
army or from the imperial univer¬ 
sities, whom the mirage of liberty 
had drawn irresistibly toward Switz¬ 
erland. 

On the banks of Lake Leman as 
on the banks of the Neva, eating 
was always a redoubtable problem 
for most of them. Characters be¬ 
came embittered and the strongest 
wills dulled by this constant struggle. 
The generous enthusiasms had slack¬ 
ened, the old dreams and glorious 
chimeras had ^ taken wing. Too 
many winter winds had bitten them. 
There remained in the hearts of 
these men only a cold hatred—as 
cold as their garret rooms in the 
poor quarters, and, more despotic 
and more deeply rooted—a keen de¬ 
sire for pleasure, the revenge of 
the pariah who seats himself m the 
rich_ man’s place, puts his feet 
familiarly on the table and shouts: 

“ Stop, friend, divide with me 1 ” 

Twice they had believed that their 
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dream was about to be realized. 
The first time in France, when (he 
republic, shaken by too many in¬ 
ternal crises following the Dreyfus 
affair, tottered on the edge of the 
abyss. The next time in Russia, 
after the bloody days of 1905, when 
Europe, with bated breath, thought 
for a week that it was holding the 
death-watch of Czarism. 

Alas! the republic had pulled 
itself together. Czarism, though 
hard hit, survived. On all^ the 
battle fronts the old regime 
triumphed. There was panic then 
in the ranks of the “ Intelligenzia ” 
and when 1914 sounded the awaken¬ 
ing of universal militarism the most 
ardent were in despair. 

It was a brief panic, however. 
Day by day events contributed to at¬ 
tenuate that first feeling of desola¬ 
tion. As Europe was laid in ruin 
and the peoples, bled white, felt a 
rattling in their throats, a new hope 
was born in the ranks of the “ In¬ 
telligenzia.” The crisis was ap¬ 
proaching, inevitably. The Marx¬ 
ist circle was showing signs of break¬ 
ing. This time the task was simple. 
Only the will to break it was needed. 

Slowly, secretly, and then with the 
certainty that success would crown 
the enterprise, the work began. 
Timid ventures at first and then in¬ 
creasingly bolder ones, as the rabble 
of the earlier years was joined by 
new and powerful recruits from in¬ 
ternational finance and by the hid¬ 
den forces of diplomacy from be¬ 
yond the Rhine. The end justifies 
the means, and by a strange co¬ 
incidence, each pursuing an end dif¬ 
ferent in appearance but identical 
in reality, the supporters of “ Em¬ 
pire at all costs ” extended a hand 
in the dark to the supporters of 
world anarchy. 

Ouritzky entered the shop in a 
very bad humor. The Hungarian’s 
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revelations had spoiled for him all 
the charm wjiich he had expected to 
find in this holy day. And by a 
strange fatality, as if to corroborate 
Bel Patek’s prophecies, the first per¬ 
son he met was none other than 
Medviedoff. 

He had come in the old man’s 
absence, an habitue who knew the 
mysterious codes and the watch¬ 
words with which to countermand 
the most rigorous orders. Rachel 
had let him into the rear shop, where 
Afanassi found him munching 
stuffed olives and drinking white 
wine in company with his inseparable 
companion, Porodziansko, another 
of the faithful. 

“ Dobri dien,” said Ouritzky 
haughtily. 

The two men were talking animat¬ 
edly, their elbows on the table. 

‘‘Dobri dien,” the old man re¬ 
peated, advancing toward them. 

” Ah I it’s you,” said Medviedoff, 
finally. With a careless gesture he 
designated a chair. Then, with a 
glance of understanding at Porodzi¬ 
ansko and sure in advance of the suc¬ 
cess of his pleasantry: 

“We have kept some olives for 
you. Sit down, Afanassi. It’s my 
treat.” 

Ouritzky shrugged his shoulders 
and spat as he turned his head away. 

“Vladimir Hitch, you know my 
manner of thinking. An unbeliever 
like you may eat olives on a day of 
Tisri if he likes, but not tempt a 
poor man.” 

Vladimir Hitch burst into a laugh. 

“ Ah 1 Ah! Look at the syna¬ 
gogue^ rat! They rob poor devils 
with impunity, they fatten on our 
blood. But eat a plate of olives! . . 
Pfui!” 

And, mimicking the old man’s dis¬ 
dainful gesture: 

“You can eat olives! Leonid- 
schka, did you hear him? ” 
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Porodziansko laughed in his turn, 
or, rather, dosed his eyelids several 
times—^the only manifestation of 
hilarity which the extraordinary 
thinness of his skin permitted him. 

He was a slight young man, with 
curly black hair and brilliant little 
eyes, the right one comical in the 
persistence with which it always 
focused on a point slightly off the 
normal field of vision. It was 
an original eye, smitten with in¬ 
dependence, like those troika horses 
which always pull on the reins and 
gallop, backed up against the dash¬ 
board, at the risk of upsetting every¬ 
thing. 

“ Let him alone,” he said in an¬ 
swer to Medviedoff. “ You see 
very well that he is not to be teased 
this morning.” 

“ Is that so, Batushka? ” 

** Is what so? ” growled Ouritzky. 

That you are in a bad humor? ” 
*‘ I ought to be.” 

” Why? ” 

** I saw Bel Patek just now.” 
Vladimir Hitch grinned. 

“ Bravo 1 You have seen Bel 
Patek. Tell me what happened, lit¬ 
tle father. You saw the illustrious 
gospodar Bel Patek. In what way 
was the sight of the illustrious gos¬ 
podar able to change thus a good 
liumor, which ordinarily . . .” 

“That’s enough of your pleas¬ 
antries, Vladimir Hitch. I tell you 
that I saw Bel Patek,” Ouritzky re¬ 
peated nervously. 

It was Medvicdoff’s turn to 
grow indignant. ^ He could not bear 
contradiction, being, in spite of his 
cold temperament, ready to take fire 
on the sli^test friction. A true 
piece of flint, Porodziansko called 
nim. 

“Ahl and you are talking fool¬ 
ishly enough yourself! ‘I saw Bel 
Patek,’ * I saw Bel Patek ’; are_ you 
going to tell me a hundred times 
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that you saw Bel Patek? Let us 
talk first about other things. I 
just . . .” 

But Ouritzky interrupted him. 

He was still standing before the 
table, scraping up some scattered 
crumbs. Medviedoff’s last words 
made him prick up his ears. 

“ No, no, no more business,” he 
cried. “ I have had enough of your 
stories.” 

“ Getting excited again,” he said 
mimicking his lisp. 

“ I am only a poor man. I am 
honest. I don’t want the police in 
my house.” 

“ What are you trying to tell me 
about the police ? ” 

“Yes, yes, get ugly about it, 
Vladimir Ilitch. I saw Bel Patek 
this morning.” 

“ Again! ” bellowed Medviedoff. 

“ He told me some fine things 
about you. You have been reported 
to the police, Vladimir Hitch, and 
you, too, Leonid, and I myself. We 
have all, all been informed on. 
That’s what.” 

He stopped. Medviedoff, sprawl¬ 
ing on the back of his chair, burst 
into laughter. On the other side of 
the table Porodziansko batted his 
eyelids furiously, his little eye fixed 
now on Vladimir, now on the old 
man. 

“ Ah! Ah! Bel Patek told you 
that! And you, old fool (not 
meaning to offend you), you swal¬ 
lowed the story about the police. 
Don’t you see that he was string¬ 
ing you, your illustrious friend 
Bel Patek, to go and tell on us to 
that other fool, the consul of 
France, His Excellency Edouard- 
Hector-Roumald Siffre de Malon- 
grin? ” 

He turned toward Porodziansko, 
as if to ask him to bear witness to 
Ouritzky’s imbecility. His anger, 
badly restrained under this mask of 
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irony, showed in the deadly pallor 
of his face. 

Porodziansko’s eye 'remained in¬ 
ert, however. The Tittle man was 
looking at the olive scraps in his 
plate. 

“You know everything, then!” 
he murmured, dreamily. 

The shop door opened. A woman 
entered. 

“ Now, what is all this? Laugh¬ 
ing, fighting, arguing?” 

The clear voice resounded in the 
room, which was now filled with a 
strong odor of oppoponax. 

“ Good day, children 1 ” 

She extended her hand with a gal¬ 
lant gesture to the two men, tapped 
Ouritzky protectingly on the shoul¬ 
der, and, before taking a seat, seized 
an olive between her gloved fingers 
and bit into the soft pulp, disclos¬ 
ing her little pointed white teeth. 

“ He’s really a wonder, this old 
man, at preparing these olives. Isn’t 
he,Wolodja?” 

She quickly bit into a second 
olive. 

“ I have never eaten any like 
these. Yes, I have—at Schlussel¬ 
burg, with the Meyers. A long time 
ago. 

She repeated, “ A long time ago,” 
awaiting some gallant protestation. 
But Medviedoff made none. He 
contented himself with murmuring: 
“ Low tastes,” while Porodziansko 
winked and rubbed his delicate 
hands. 

She looked at him in turn and in 
her green eyes, eyes like limpid 
water, there was a gleam of grati¬ 
tude, the mute thanks of a woman 
to anyone who admires her. 

She was tall, rather broad across 
the shoulders, and wore a becoming 
riding habit, fastened across her 
breast with two bone buttons. Her 
riding cravat, carelessly tied, was 
held together by a horseshoe pin, 


with three rubies for nails. Porod¬ 
ziansko noticed her handkerchief, 
whose lace hem protruded from a 
tiny pocket above the left breast. 

“ Ida,” cried Medviedoff in his 
sharp voice, “ let the old man alone. 
He is savage.” 

She clapped her gloved hands. 

“ Well, well, what has hap¬ 
pened to poor Afanassi Nikiphoro- 
vitch?” 

“ He saw Bel Patek this morning 
at the synagogue.” 

“ Good. What of it ? I just 
passed Bel Patek.” 

“ Indeed 1 And Bel Patek, to 
lump him, put strange ideas into his 
lead. He can’t see straight any 
onger. To listen to him, we shall 
lave the gendarmes here within an 
lOur.” 

“ Is that all? ” 

Ida began to laugh. 

“ Don’t worry, old chap. Bel 
Patek tries to be malicious. But 
you can see right through him. You 
will have your son again, Afanou- 
schka. There will be two of you to 
keep the shop. Ah I children, what 
a robber’s cave it promises to be 1 ” 

Ouritzky, tranquilized, went to 
put the bottle of wine on a shelf. 
Ida sat down. 

“ We have talked enough non¬ 
sense. Let us talk business.” 

“ That’s what I have been trying 
for an hour to make him under¬ 
stand,” growled Medviedoff. 

“ No, no, you will talk after¬ 
wards, Wolodja. Let us proceed in 
order. I have the photographs.” 

Medviedoff started. _ 

“ You have the photographs 1 ” 

She passed her tongue over her 
lips with an ecstatic expression. 
Then, with infinite precautions, en¬ 
joying his suspense, she drew from 
an elegant, perfumed, aristocratic 
little bag a mrty card, rounded off 
at the corners, decorated with 
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beautifal round-hand script and 
tattooed, as it were, with stamps. 

Porodziansko’s little eye seemed 
to frisk up under its short eyelid. 
Old Ouritzky himself had drawn 
near and, leaning on the back of 
Ida’s chair, looked over her shoul¬ 
der. - ’ 

They repeated in chorus: 

“ Mascarvigni I ” 

They passed from hand to hand 
the dirty card to which were affixed, 
and similarly stamped, several 
photographs of the same individual, 
representing him full face, profile, 
and three-quarters. It Tras the rec¬ 
ord of the agitator, Mascarvigni. 

Ida turned toward Ouritzky. 

“ Hah! Afanouschka I Your 
friend Bel Patek would never have 
found anything like that. Without 
me Mascarvigni would have been ar¬ 
rested at the frontier to-morrow.” 

Medviedoff had taken her hand. 
With a deference not usual in him 
he lifted it toward his lips. Then 
suddenly changing his mind, he 
straightened up and pressed his lips 
against hers. 

“ You are a wonderful woman, 
Idouschka.” 

She shut her eyes, trembling under 
the caress. 

“ But come, don’t make any mys¬ 
teries about it,” he continura. 
“ From whom did yon get this 
paper? Coco or Luigi? ” 

“ Luigi,” she said, lowering her 
voice. 

“ Bravo! Does he suspect any¬ 
thing? ” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Was this description sent him 
by the secret service? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And the articles for the * A ve¬ 
nire 

“ They went by mail under the 
stamp of the consulate.” 

“ ^lendidl ” cried Porodziansko. 


“ Yes, not bad at all,” conceded 
Medviedofi, who was making a 
studied effort to remain calm, 
although his face was radiant. 

Father Ouritzky, who had said 
nothing so far, scratched his head. 

“ You were speaking about a mat¬ 
ter of business, Vladimir Ilitdi. . . ” 

Then, seeing that the shop door 
had been left open: 

“ Rachel,” he called, “ po and put 
the chain on.” 

But Medviedoff interrupted him. 

“ Let that go, Afanassi. We will 
attend to your matter later.” 

He turned again to the young 
woman. 

“ One word more. Could you 
now (his finger designated Porod¬ 
ziansko) help me to pass this per¬ 
son into France?” 

“ Why do you want to send 
Leonid info France? ” 

“ That’s my affair.” 

” What part of France? ” 

“ Creusot.” 

“ Creusot?” 

She shook her head. 

“ That’s difficult.” 

“ Why?” 

“ My dear fellow, you know the 
French consul as well as I do.” 

Medviedoff grinned. 

“ Just as well, I admit.” 

“Then don’t talk nonsense. He 
is not so easy to manage—Coco.” 

“ Nevertheless, if you wished 

I* 

“ But, my dear fellow, if I 
wished ... It isn’t enough to wish. 
You have become pretty well ac¬ 
quainted with him in the three 
months you have spent trying to get 
him to pve you a passport.” 

Medviedoff contented himself 
with shrugging his shoulders. Then 
he murmured with a pitying smile: 

“ No, really, you don’t try hard, 
my little one.” 

She looked at him, tried to an- 
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swer, but found no words. She 
could hardly keep from bursting into 
sobs. In a choked voice she said: 

" Wolodja! How can you say 
such a thing to me ? ” 

“ In short, you make no prom¬ 
ises?” 

“ I will do my best,” she said 
simply. 

She stood up, took her little bag 
from the table, arranged her hair 
and straightened her riding hat, 
which Medviedoff’s embrace had 
left slightly awry. 

“ Are you going already? ” asked 
Porodziansko. 

“ Yes,” she answered. She 
waved him a friendly goodbye with 
the tips of her fingers. Then turn¬ 
ing to Medviedoff: 

“ Are you going out to-night, 
Wolodja?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

” Are you going to the Kursaal ? ” 

He flared up again. What need 
had she always to know what he 
was doing, or not doing ? When one 
was not capable of helping one’s 
friends, one kept quiet, or went 
away; above all, one didn’t mix in 
and play the jealous woman. 

“ But why do you need this pass¬ 
port for Leonid? ” she cried, racked 
by an evident despair. 

” A strike,” whispered Porod¬ 
ziansko. 

“ A strike at Creusot? ” 

“ Yes, a strike there I A strike at 
Creusot, a strike in Switzerland, a 
strike everywhere 1 ” blurted out 
Medviedoff furiously, pacing up and 
down the shop and crushing the olive 
pits on the floor. “ Do you under¬ 
stand now? ” 

And in a few words, with that 
brusqueness which he loved to affect, 
he explained their plan. A simul¬ 
taneous strike in the munitions 
works—that was a sure winning 
stroke. All the dispatches they re¬ 


ceived indicated, both at the front 
and in the rear, an evident exaspera¬ 
tion on the part of the masses. 
France would quit at the first defec¬ 
tion of the troops. France was 
always the keystone of the whole 
edifice. That is why he had sent 
Mascarvigni $s a scout. 

“ TTianks to you,” he added, 
glancing at Ida, as if to soften the 
blow which his words just now might 
have been to her. 

But to attain this end he had to 
have dependable men, able agitators, 
(he glanced now at Porodziansko) 
energetic fellows like those who 
were now working in Russia. And 
he added triumphantly: 

“ Do you know what the last 
movement at Poutiloff was worth to 
us? Eighty^ thousand prisoners in 
the Carpathians and no versts of 
retirement.” 

“But why didn’t you tell us?” 
cried the young woman in ecstasy. 

Medviedoff smiled. 

“ Oh well! Is it always neces¬ 
sary to give you reasons? You 
understand now—^that’s the main 
thing. Once more, can we count on 
you for that passport? ” 

Ida threw her arms about his 
neck. 

“Yes, my Wolodja—no matter 
what happens.” 

“ Spare your effusions. You can 
go now.” 

“ She is wonderful,” declared 
Porodziansko, when the door had 
closed. 

Medviedoff, who was lighting a 
cigarette, shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Useful—that’s all.” 

Along the street of Carouge, so 
bright and clear in this soft Septem¬ 
ber morning, the young woman 
walked toward the Corraterie. 

She halted before one or two 
shops, and greeted with a quick 
glance the little shoemaker, Kou- 
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pritzin, who rose from his bench arid 
proudly contemplated his work— 
two Hne boots Riding lightly along 
the pavement. The glass of a shop- 
window reflected her image. With¬ 
out stopping, like a bird seizing its 
prey in full flight, Ida smiled back 
at herself, carrying avJ|||jp her eyes, 
brilliant from recei^^ears, the 
memory of a gracious vision, a deli¬ 
cate and supple silhouette, hardly in 
keeping with eager rhythm of her 
step. Nevertheless, she still felt a 
pang. Although long accustomed to 
Medviedoff’s temper and his bru¬ 
tality, they had wounded her to-day. 
It wasn’t that she wanted any 
further thanks from him, the kiss 
had repaid her a hundred fold, but 
she asked herself, without under¬ 
standing, why Vladimir seemed to 
take pleasure, on this languorous and 
delicious morning, when all her be¬ 
ing, in the pride of her success, 
opened so fully to tenderness and 
love, in humiliating her as he had 
done, to bend her once more under 
that grievous yoke of captivity 
which in spite of her instinctive re¬ 
volt, she cherished, perhaps, above 
all other things. 

“How he must have suffered,” 
she thought, “ how he must have 
struggled to become so cruel, my 
Wolodjal ” 

She quickly raised her head, 
*s if ashamed of her weakness, and 
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hurried on, still seeking on her lips 
the taste of that swift Lss. 

“ A wonderful woman, Idou- 
schka 1 ” 

Ohl yes it is good to love, but 
better still to be a slave and to have 
beautiful eyes, which flash, more 
luminous and more limpid, after 
shedding tears. 

As she crossed the Place Neuve 
before the outer gate of the Bas¬ 
tions, two men approached her. 

“ Ah 1 What a pleasure, my dear 
consul 1 ” she cried, happy to be seen 
on a morning when she felt that she 
was looking more than usually 
pretty. 

“ The pleasure is mine—ours— 
Madame,” replied the consul, point¬ 
ing to the young man who accom 
panied him. Then came the formal 
presentation. 

“ Madame,” said M. de Malon- 
grin, as I in turn kissed a perfumed 
glove, “ I present to you a new¬ 
comer to the consulate, one of my 
young diplomatic agents freshly 
landed in Genwa, on his return 
from captivity, M. Georges 
Hunter.” 

Then to me: 

“ The Marquise di San Carvagno- 
Vitterba, the wife of my excellen’ 
colleague, Luigi di San Carvagno 
consul of His Majesty the King of 
Sardinia. One of our exquisite 
allies.” 


{To be continued) 
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What is this torment that awakes in me 
When the first meadow-lark begins to sing 
And the first leaf is green upon the tree, 

What mock of laughter with its bitter sting? 

Morning and noon and night have grown more 
The hills and valleys stir with a new birth, 

A dreaming sigh is borne upon the wind. 

But in my questing heart there is no mirth. 

Up from the meadow starts the meadow-lark. 
And straight across her singing mate is blown 
But there is one who wanders in the dark. 
Strayed in the carnival of spring—alone. 



. . . For Tomorrow You Die 

By 

Gunnar Gunnarsson 

From the Daniih by Harald Toksvig 
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Gunnar Gunnarsson is one of the most widely read 
authors writing in Danish, and this in spite of the fact 
that Danish is not his native tongue. He was born in Iceland 
in 1889 , and learned Danish, which is as different from Ice¬ 
landic—the ancient language of Scandinavia—as French 
from Latin, in order to secure a wider audience. Two of 
his books, " Guest the One-Eyed," and " The Sworn Brothers," 
have been translated into English. 

His work includes both verse and prose, but his greatest 
achievement is a series of novels, to which " Guest the One- 
Eyed " belongs, which though modern in spirit and technique 
are reminiscent of the old Norse sagas. 



U NLESS you have seen him 
with your own eyes, it is 
hard to conceive anything as 
bewhiskered and dirty as Runolfur 
Snorrason, thief and crank, the her¬ 
mit of Sildef jord. Neither can you 
have any real idea of the air in his 
hut, a sod hut, glued to the steep 
mountain with a rock for a wall, 
fittingly situated a little way outside 
the town; unless you have had occa¬ 
sion to stick your nose into the 
opening of a fox hole. You would 
have to hunt a long time to find any¬ 
thing as close and mean, lazy and 
shiftless, tight mouthed and re¬ 
served, as Runolfur. 

How Hallur Hallsson, the doc¬ 
tor in Sildefjord, had gone about 
winning Runolfur’s confidence and 
making friends with him, must be 
assigned to the big riddles which 
there is no possibility of ever solv¬ 
ing. 

H you asked Hallur Hallsson 
about it he would smile, lift his 
pass and say, “ Your health! ” and 
men change the subject. Unless he 
began instead to hum a bit of a tune. 
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And if you asked Runolfur . . , 
well, I should not like to advise any¬ 
one to ask Runolfur; you can never 
tell with which end he will prefer to 
answer. But that you would get a 
less agreeable answer is under all 
circumstances certain. 

Such is Runolfur. And such is 
Hallur Hallsson. And nothing can 
be done about it. 

The inhabitants of Sildefjord 
themselves have long since given up 
speculating about Hallur’s and 
Runolfur’s friendship. Still, long 
since, is perhaps saying too much. 
The event which once and for all 
sealed their friendship and made it 
comprehensible and to a certain de¬ 
gree unassailable, is not old. That 
is what our story is about. 

It may be remarked here that it 
cost me four bottles of port and 
countless cigars before I got Hallur 
Hallsson to relate it. That is why 
I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
story. It is also the reason I can¬ 
not reproduce it in his own words. 

It was late in March. It had 
snowed steadily for ten days, and 
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for three days no one had seen any¬ 
thing of Runolfur. Hallur Hallsson 
was beginning to be a little worried 
about him. Runolfur had under¬ 
taken to supply the doctor’s house 
daily with water from the town’s 
well, and even if unreliability be¬ 
longed among Runolfur’s many bad 
qualities, he was not in the habit of 
staying away three days at a time. 
It did not occur to Hallur Hallsson 
for a moment that Runolfur might 
have fallen sick, or that something 
had happened to him. In all the 
years he had known him there had 
never been the slightest thing the 
matter with his health. The bottle 
of “coughdrops” Runolfur now and 
then took home from the doctor’s 
office was, of course, not exactly 
meant to relieve coughing. On the 
contrary, when Runolfur took a 
regular swallow, it brought on a 
short attadc of coughing—^but Run¬ 
olfur did not complain on that ac¬ 
count. Hallur Hallsson then was a 
little perplexed about Runolfur, but 
in no way anxious. It was not 
probable that on the third day he 
would-be sick from the cough drops 
he had given him on Monday—to 
melt the ice off the window panes— 
as he had said. No, but it was the 
month of March. And even if 
Runolfur both honestly and other¬ 
wise was in the habit of laying in 
supplies during the butchering sea¬ 
son in October, and even if he also 
took care to have big bunches of 
codfish and other fish heads hanging 
in his- hut, and even if at Christmas 
time, he had still been able to show 
his friend, the doctor, a large jar of 
rancid bird fat, melted from dead 
birds he had picked up along the 
shore; yes, even if once in a while 
a dog was shot or a cat hung in 
Sildefjord, and cast into the sea, to 
be later picked up by Runolfur—in 
short: even in a well stocked house¬ 
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hold there can after a long and cold 
winter be hard times. 

“ He is probably out foraging, the 
beast,” was the way Hallur Hallsson 
accounted for the situation by noon 
of the third day, and he began 
worriedly to consider where in 
Sildefjord ^there was anything to 
salvage. ~ 

He racked his brain as though 
it meant his own welfare, but to no 
purpose. He did not know of a 
sih^e larder in the city that was not 
supplied with locks and bolts, not 
an outer door that was not securely 
barred every evening. 

” Poor beast,” he sighed, de¬ 
pressed, and thanked heaven that 
he, himself, was not lazy, queer and 
a thief. 

He decided to go out and visit 
Runolfur the very next day, take 
him some coughdrops, and at the 
same time find out how matters 
stood. 

Hallur Hallsson had no peace 
anywhere that day. If he showed 
himself in the hall, the prls in the 
kitchen at once began to complain 
loudly that they had to get water 
themselves—snow up to the hips and 
the thermometer ten degrees below I 
Hallur contented himself with re¬ 
marking that the mercury showed 
only six and a half degrees, and then 
drowned them out with a national 
air. If he came into the parlor his 
wife at once began a long lecture on 
Runolfur’s different qualities; his 
dirtiness, his laziness, his unrelia¬ 
bility, his utter worthlessness from 
every point of view; and ended for 
the hundred and seventeenth time 
by reminding her husband of all the 
meals, all the cups of coffee—and so 
on—that Runolfur through years 
and days had practically sponged 
for himself. Every time his wife 
stopped he left the parlor, it was the 
only reason she ever finished that 
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kind of a “ conversation.” . Hallur 
never answered, he whistled. 

After one of these lectures, 
Hallur Hallsson, still whistling, lit 
himself a cigar, and began to think 
further about the town’s many solid 
locks. ‘‘Fine watchfulness”! There 
was only one thief in Sildefjord, and 
there must be bounds to what one 
thief could accomplish. He could 
not understand why people bothered 
to be so outrageously greedy and 
close. Somebody had to be bad. There 
had to be someone to steal—other¬ 
wise the seventh commandment 
would be completely superfluous— 
and the Bible in a way misleading. 
He, for his own part, kept all ten 
commandments—^neither more nor 
less! ‘‘ The poor beast—and then 

in the snow, too. . . Well, of 
course, the snow eflaces footprints. 

. . What do you know, the crafty 
scoundrel 1 ” Hallur Hallsson no 
longer had the slightest doubt that 
Runolfur’s absence was due to the 
fact that he was out foraging. 
‘‘ Like any other field mouse,” he 
mumbled, and thoughtfully exhaled 
the smoke through his nose, ‘‘ Well, 
luck be with you, old lightfingers 1 ” 

Hallur Hallsson could not how¬ 
ever free himself from a certain 
depression. He continued to see 
before him the many solid lo«s of 
the town. There was no real spirit 
in his whistling today, and his song 
snatches went to pieces before they 
were half through. His cigar kept 
going out and he did not really en¬ 
joy it. And it was only when he 
was through eating that he dis¬ 
covered that he had had smoked leg 
of mutton for dinner, and smoked 
leg of mutton was his favorite dish. 

“ How many legs of mutton have 
we left out there, anyway? ” He 
asked suddenly—he was cheating— 
he sat and picked his teeth under 
cover of his napkin. 
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‘‘ Five,” answered Mr^ Hallsson 
with housewifely pride, from over 
by the sideboard. 

‘‘And how about the salt meats?” 
continued the doctor, with evident 
interest. 

Her eyes gleamed with sudden 
suspicion. 

‘‘We have just begun on the sec¬ 
ond barrel,” she answered cautious¬ 
ly, ‘‘ so if we are economical— ” 

Hallur got up quickly and smil¬ 
ingly gave her a kiss, which she 
received but in- no wise reciprocated. 
She knew her husband. She sus¬ 
pected the reason for this sudden 
change of spirit. But before Runol- 
fur got so much as one bite of food 
from her, he would have to bring 
water enough for a month’s laundry 
—at least. And they were not going 
to wash for a week. 

Hallur went back and forth chat¬ 
ting with his wife, and carefully 
watching her eyes. But the situation 
was quite clear to her, she was un¬ 
approachable, and he had to go out 
without saying what she felt was on 
the tip of his tongue. She breathed 
more freely when he left the room. 
And she sent Runolfur a hard un¬ 
yielding thought. 

Hallur was immensely pleased 
with himself—he had had an idea, 
made a decision. Now he could 
whistle again and sing snatches of 
songs. 

For a time he rummaged around 
in his little drug store, weighing 
powders and washing bottles. WTien 
he was through he mixed himself a 
drink and went in to his wife. He 
sat down and began to play solitaire, 
which always amused him when he 
was too restless to read. 

Mrs. Hallsson sat and embroid¬ 
ered. She was so glad to have him 
home. It was not often they could 
sit like this and be comfortable. 
And it was so empty in this childless 
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house when he was away on sick 
calls or trips. She glanced at him 
now and then, and Hallur sent her 
many cheerful and wily looks. What 
was the matter with him? For the 
present it was she who had won the 
victory. 

“ That must be a very funny game 
of solitaire,” she said with veiled 
sarcasm. 

Hallur laughed. 

“ It is—^and exciting,” he an¬ 
swered, sly again, and slammed awav 
with the cards. 

Hallur waited until he heard the 
girls come in from the kitchen and 
settle down for the evening in the 
dining room. Then he suddenly 
threw down the cards and went 
through the kitchen out into the 
yard. On the way he snatched a key 
from a nail over the stove. When 
he came in again and had hung the 
key in its place, he smiled broadly, 
and stamped cheerfully on the floor 
while he shook and brushed the snow 
from his clothes. Now there was at 
least one lode open in Sildefjord. 
All depended on whether Runolfur 
would be lucky enou^ to be out to¬ 
night. He would not grudge him a 
leg of mutton or a taste from the 
salt barrel! 

When Hallur stepped into the 
parlor again, he went right up to his 
wife and gave her a smadcing kiss. 
She looked up at him, a little sur¬ 
prised, but he only laughed- 

“ What are you up to now, Hal¬ 
lur? ” she asked and smiled a bit 
uncertainly. 

” I am just in a good humor,” he 
answered smilingly. He took a 
good drink from his glass and again 
sat down to play solitaire. “ I am 
like the dogs—happiest when the 
weather is worst! ” 

He chuckled with pleasure at the 
thought of how frightened his wife 
would be, when she discovered that 


she had forgotten to lock die out¬ 
house! If only that lazybones 
Runolfur would take a chance and 
show a little life. Well, a thief 
should have thieving instincts. He 
did not want to miss the sight of his 
wife’s face, when she came to him 
early to-morrow morning to tell 
him that a leg of mutton was miss¬ 
ing and a layer of meat from the 
salt barrel. It would be worth the 
loss, at least. 

The next day everything was the 
same, the weather was just as bad; 
Runolfur persistently remained 
away. The girls had to carry water 
and it was a pleasure to hear the 
way they went on. 

“ Hallur, there were thieves in the 
outhouse last night.” His wife had 
tears in her eyes and her voice 
trembled, as she told him. 

“ Thieves, you say? ” asked Hal¬ 
lur and felt at once glad and light 
inside. *‘ Why do you use the 
plural? Has more been taken than 
one man could carry? ” 

“ A leg of mutton, a layer from 
the salt barrel, and a piece of tallow 
are gone.” 

“ Well—tallow, yes of course, I 
had clean foi^otten that.” It came 
right out of Hallur’s mouth. 

His wife opened her eyes wide. 

” Man, what do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean,” Hallur hurriedly con¬ 
tinued and turned a little red, “ that 
it is in no way more than one thief 
can carry, that is, if he were a 
thoughtful thief, provided with a 
bag under his arm. Thieves, you 
said! You must be careful when 
you make accusations.” 

“ Yes, but, Hallur—a whole layer 
from the meat barrel, a leg of mut¬ 
ton, and a large piece of tallow— 
don’t you think it is shameful? ” 

“ Yes, certainly. But how did the 
thief get in? Were the locks 
smashed? ” asked Hallur harshly. 
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His wife shifted uneasily—and 
turned as red as a beet. 

“ No—the lock was open. But I 
know absolutely that 1 Ipcked it se¬ 
curely yesterday.” 

“ Securely?—^you call that locking 
it securely? That depends on what 
you mean by securely 1 ” Hallur 
was both mocking and severe. 

But this was too much for his wife 
—she veered about to the attack. 

“ Of course, it’s your fine friend 
Runolfur, who has been on the 
job!” 

“ Runolfur! . . . Runolfur steals 
only from people who can afford 
it! ” answered Hallur sternly. 

His wife stood a while and looked 
at him. There was something about 
him she could not fathom. 

“ Do you mean that we can afford 
it? ” It came a little doubtfully. 

“Can’t we?” There was sud¬ 
denly a merry gleam in his eyes. 

His wife came closer, her eyes did 
not leave his for a moment. 

“ I’ll bet that it was you who were 
out last night and unlocked the 
door,” she said in deep surprise. 
“If you haven’t gone and made a 
thief of yourself in your own 
house! ” 

Hallur laughed and kissed her. 

“ Should that be necessary? . . . 
But if it gives you any comfort to 
blame me—” 

“ You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” she said with mock 
severity. “And I was so unhappy 
thinking it was I who had forgotten 
to lock it. Did you send a message 
to Runolfur? Or was it fixed up ? ” 

Hallur recovered himself. 

“ Runolfur? Who says Runolfur 
took the stuff? I must ask you to 
watch your tongue, my girl. It is 
quite possible that there Is more than 
one thief in Sildef jord! ” 

“ Yes, perhaps one more,” an¬ 
swered his wife smiling and with 


challenging openness hid a key in 
a pocket in her skirt. 

Then they both laughed. 

“ I am going to look him up to¬ 
day,” said Hallur, and went out to 
put on his overcoat. 

Hallur Hallsson found Runolfur 
lying fully dressed on his litter of 
rags and skins. 

Runolfur got up with difficulty and 
yawned, and made room by his side; 
there was no other place to sit down 
in the hut. Then he belched gener- 
ousljr and showed all signs of satiety 
and inertia. 

“ Well, you’re not sick at any rate, 
I see,” remarked Hallur cheerfully. 

“ Sick! Why should I be sick? ” 
grumbled Runolfur, his rusty bass 
even a note deeper than usual. 

“ No, no, I just couldn’t under¬ 
stand what had become of you. We 
haven’t seen anything of you for 
several days.” 

Runolfur looked belligerent. 

“ Well— what of it? ” 

“ Haven’t you undertaken to come 
and carry water every day? That’s 
what my wife thinks anyway, and 
the girls.” 

“ Well, what of it? Am I in the 
habit of being dependable? ” 

“ No, certainly not; no, I wouldn’t 
accuse you of that. But the weather 
is bad and the walking is not the best. 
The women are dying for even a 
glimpse of you! ” 

Runolfur shrugged his shoulders, 
grumbling. 

“ Let them die! I haven’t even 
bothered to get water for myself, till 
this morning. Should I go out then 
and carry water for others? ” 

“ There is something to that of 
course. What have you been doing 
anyway? ” 

Runolfur became suspicious. 

“ Doing? What should I have 
been doing? I have been lying in 
bed.” 
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“ So you have been sick then? ” 

“ Do I have to be sick to stay in 
bed? I’ve been lazy, if you really 
must know, and hungry. I have 
slept most of the time,” he yawned 
deeply at the recollection. 

“ Oh, you have been hungry? . . . 
Are you always hungry? ” 

” No,” answered Runolfur cross¬ 
ly, “ but I am thirsty.” 

“ We can fix that,” answered the 
doctor cheerfully, and brought up a 
bottle of coughdrops from an inner 
podcet. 

Satisfied lines appeared in Runol- 
fur’s bewhiskered face. 

“We ought to dilute it a bit.” The 
doctor struggled with the cork. 

Runolfur shoved himself pain¬ 
fully across the edge of the bed. 

While he was finding a pair of 
chipped and scarred cups and getting 
water from a tin pot, Hallur 
Hallsson looked about the half dark 
hut with merry eyes. 

Beside Runolfur’s household uten¬ 
sils, which for the most part had 
apparently been scraped together 
from the town dumps, there was in 
the hut only his bed, and a tremen¬ 
dous chest with three locks on it. 

“ What treasures are you hiding 
in that diest anyway?” asked the 
doctor and laughed. “ You ought 
to show me some time.” 

Runolfur sent him a quidc look 
from his small, cunning fox eyes, but 
did not allow himself to be caught. 

“ Am I in the habit of asking to 
look in your hiding places, when I 
come on a visit? ” 

He let the doctor have one of the 
cups and extended the other toward 
him. Hallur Hallsson held the 
bottle forward to pour Runolfur’s 
cup first, but stopped halfway, and 
listened. Runolfur also had be¬ 
come attentive, and stood with open 
mouth, round eyes, and head on one 
side. A peculiar sound, a rushing. 
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that increased as if it were coming 
nearer, reached their ears. The doc¬ 
tor had just time to think that it 
resembled the roar of rapids—then 
he and Runolfur were knocked down 
in a crash of breaking planks and 
woodwork. 

After the first moment’s confusion 
he found himself lying surrounded 
by an inconceivable darkness and by 
an even more inconceivable silence. 

Neither he nor Runolfur had 
cried out. Both had lain quiet as 
mice for the better part of a minute, 
paralyzed by the incomprehensible, 
which had come over them so sud¬ 
denly. It was Hallur Hallsson who 
first recovered himself. 

“ Hello, Runolfur ? Did you get 
hurt? Where are you?*” 

“ Where am 11 ” answered Runol¬ 
fur, sullen as always. “ Where 
should I be? I am lying here.” 

“ Answer decently, man 1 Are 

you hurt? ” 

“ Not that I know of. Is the 
bottle broken ? ” 

For the first time, Hallur dis¬ 
covered that as a man used to bottles, 
he had covered the mouth of the 
bottle with his thumb as he fell— 
and that the bottle luckily was un¬ 
harmed. He smiled at the thought 
that he unconsciously must have 
sheltered it in the fall. 

“ The bottle is safe and full,” he 
consoled Runolfur. “ But what the 
dickens is this? What’s happened? ’* 

“ Don’t you know a snowslide, 
man ? ” answered Runolfur, un¬ 
moved. “ I’ve been expecting it for 
a long time.” 

The doctor had not yet recovered 
sufficiently to grasp the full force of 
the situation. 

“ What luck the hut wasn’t com¬ 
pletely smashed 1 ” he exclaimed. 

“ That’s what comes of building 
our house with a cliff for a wall,” 
oasted Runolfur with satisfaction. 
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“Otherwise we would now be out 
swimming among the herring. . . 
Aren’t you thirsty, doctor? ” 

“ There is something in that,” 
Hallur Hallsson noticed that he 
really was quite thirsty and took a 
good drink of the “ pure spirit.” 
Then he surrendered the bottle to 
Runolfur’s fumbling fingers. 

Soon after he heard a chuckling, 
long and cheerful, in the darkness 
beside him. 

Hallur Hallsson’s brain began 
slowly to function. 

“ Do you think the snowslide has 
taken the town ? ” he asked with a 
sudden and violent heart beating. 

“ How the devil should I know! ” 
answered Runolfur irritated. ” I 
wouldn’t shed many tears if it had. 
But still I don’t think so. The hut 
is right against the mountain where 
it’s steepest.” 

“ You’re right,” agreed the doc¬ 
tor and felt a little reassured. 

Then he sat a while silent and 
thinking, tortured by the darkness 
and quiet, and the uncertainty as to 
the town’s, but chiefly, his wife’s 
fate. 

“ Can we dig our way out, do you 
think? ” it suddenly occurred to him. 

“With bare fists through wood¬ 
work, frozen ground and God 
knows how deep snow! What a 
damned idiot you must be I And 
where would we stow the snow we 
dug out? Perhaps you’d undertake 
to eat it?” 

“Take a drink of the bottle, man,” 
answered the doctor, who saw that 
unfortunately Runolfur was right. 

Then they sat a while in silence. 

“ Do you think they will try to 
dig us out? ” he asked again. 

“It would be because you are 
here. They wouldn’t touch a spade 
for me until some time when they 
happened to find it damned neces¬ 
sary! ” 


The doctor heard him and yet did 
not hear him—he speculated about 
a probable rescue. 

“ Do you think they will find us 
if they dig? ” 

“ Shut up now. You’d better take 
a drink from the bottle,” answered 
Runolfur, persistently sullen. “What 
a doctor! Perhaps you’re afraid to 
die?” 

The doctor let the question pass, 
and ascertained for his own peace 
of mind with a certain satisfaction 
that his heart beats did not increase. 
No, he was not really afraid to die, 
but there was one human being who 
would mourn his death, and the 
knowledge of it sat and burned in 
him somewhere. And still—what 
was there really to be afraid of? 
. . . This chill, that had suddenly 
entered his body—^was it not a bit 
of the fear of uncertainty? He 
could not decide. But—a drink 
from the bottle would do him good. 
And he fumbled about until he found 
Runolfur’s outstretched hand. 

He took a long drink; it did a lot 
of good, it did more than good, it 
actually helped. With every second 
that passed he became more quiet. 
Runolfur was right. One had to 
accept the inevitable like a man. 

If it were only not so fearfully 
dark! He sat there and it seemed 
to him almost as though he could 
f^rasp the darkness and feel it. 
And then this silence that ate itself 
into his nerves like a poison—a 
nightmare quiet that made every 
word, yes, every movement, an al¬ 
most tangible thing—a silence so 
complete and uninterrupted that it 
settled like a mountain on his mind. 

Hallur Hallsson began to figure 
out how much air there might be in 
there, and whether he and Runolfur 
would more likely suffocate or starve 
to death. 

“ Have you anything to eat in the 
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hut? ” he interrupted his rather 
gloomy thoughts. 

“ Yes,” Runolfur hesitated a bit, 
“ yes, the chest stands right here up 
to the cliff and I have the key in my 
pocket. But can you eat raw meat, 
doctor ? The stove once stood over 
there by the other wall. But,” for 
the first time Runolfur’s voice was a 
little glad, “ what luck we were both 
on this side of the hut, otherwise 
we would have been beautifully 
smashed.” 

“ Oh, well,” said the doctor, 
whose former good spirits slowly 
began to return, “ it’s all the same 
whether we die one way or another.” 

” What d a m n e*d nonsense! ” 
Runolfur was disgusted. “ As long 
as you live, you are not dead. And 
anyway I prefer to die in peace and 
quiet and comfort.” 

Hallur Hallsson laughed, a short 
dry laugh. 

“ Tell me,” he asked with curios¬ 
ity, “ isn’t there one drop of blood 
in you that is affected by the fact 
that there is no particular chance of 
our getting away from here alive ? ” 

“ Well—I haven’t anything 
against living a little longer,” 
growled Runolfur. 

” But on the other hand you 
haven’t anything against dying? ” 

“ Certainly I have something 
against it! But will you tell me how 
I siiall prevent it?—if I must die? ” 

“ Then you figure pretty certainly 
that we shall lie here—and—” 

“ I don’t figure on anything at all, 
by God. I wait and take what 
comes. I have always done that, 
because it takes the least trouble. 
If I die, I die. If I live, I live. 
There’s np trick to that.” 

“ But aren’t you in the least afraid 
of what comes after?” 

Runolfur sniffed contemptuously. 

“If I managed to get through 
one half, I guess I can clear the rest.” 
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Hallur Hallsson laughed, laughed 
whole-heartedly. 

“You’re a regular fellow!” he 
exclaimed with hearty conviction and 
handed him the bottle. 

The conversation had begun to 
amuse him. He continued. 

“ Tell me, Runolfur,—do you 
really believe in God? ” 

“ I should think I do,” it came 
crossly. “ Why shouldn’t I believe 
in God?” 

“ Yes—^yes. But aren’t you 
afraid that it’ll be a dark day when 
He looks through your record of 
sins? ” 

“ My record of sins? Do you 
think / am recorded in heaven? 
Anyway there is not much to my 
account. I’ve nailed a little here and 
there, that’s the worst, but only from 
those that had enough both before 
and after. I’ve been lazy, but that’s 
something I was born with. I drink 
what I can get a hold of, and much, 
of it is damned spray—^but who 
doesn’t? I haven’t always kept my 
word, but to make up’ for it, I 
haven’t run around with gossip. I’ve 
not, so far as I know, harmed even 
a cat, so why the deuce should God 
harm me? . . . And He must have 
a little to forgive—else why should 
He be God?” 

The doctor came near forgetting 
their real situation; he chuckled in¬ 
wardly. 

“ It’s a great shame you never 
were married, Runolfur. I’ll bet no 
woman would have the last word 
with you.” 

“ Women are women,” answered 
Runolfur soberly. “ They’re not 
like men. There’s no sense to what 
they say; they only abuse you and 
become noisy. And I don’t like a 
row in the hut.” 

Hallur Hallsson and Runolfur 
agreed that it was time to get a 
little food. Soon the doctor heard 
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Runolfur rattling with many keys, 
heard several locks creak, then a 
chest cover screamed on ungreased, 
complaining hinges. Runolfur rum¬ 
maged, and after a little while he 
came crawling through the daricness. 

“ Where are you ? Here is a slice 
of smoked meat.” 

The doctor found his fumbling 
hand, caught the slice, dug his teeth 
into it, and ate with pleasure, glad 
of the darkness. 

He felt a desire to tease Runolfur 
a little. 

“ It seems to me this tastes very 
familiar,” he said—now that they 
were probably going to die together, 
he could risk a hint. 

“You don’t mean related?” an¬ 
swered Runolfur with complete 
self-possession. 

Hallur Hallsson laughed loudly 
and ate on with enjoyment. They 
drank of the “ pure spirit ” and had 
a merry time. 

When they were through eating, 
Runolfur yawned loudly and re¬ 
peatedly. The doctor, too, felt that 
he was becoming sleepy. 

It must be getting near evening, 
anyway. 

They laid themselves side by side 
in brotherly fashion on Runolfur’s 
bed; soon after Runolfur snored 
soundly. 

While Hallur Hallsson slowly slid 
over into sleep, he found time to 
wonder how quiet and unexcited he 
felt. He also found time to settle 
with himself, that the situation was 
absolutely hopeless, and also so in¬ 
conceivable and meaningless, that it 
seemed like a dream or an intoxi¬ 
cated man’s fantasies rather than 
hard reality. 

“ Eat, drink and be merry,” he 
mumbled and a smile slid over his 
sle^-stiffened features. 

Then he slept. 

Hallur Hallsson knew that he 
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must have slept long and heavily, 
when something awakened him. He 
had no idea what it was, but the 
silence, the unbreakable silence, was 
broken. He started up and thereby 
woke Runolfur who growled over 
the disturbance. Hallur Hallsson 
listened, straining his ears. The 
blood pounded in his temples; was it 
only an hallucination? . . No, it, 
could not possibly be a mistake— 
what he heard was voices, and 
iron chopping into the frozen 
earth. 

“ Hello! ” he shouted as loud as 
he could, and a tremendous gladness 
shook him, felt almost like a pain in 
his chest. 

Runolfur jumped up frightened, 
and asked him in strong language 
if he had become stark mad. 

“ Hello I ” the smothered but 
many-voiced answer came from out¬ 
side; and the spades went to work 
again so the remaining pieces of the 
hut shook and trembled. 

Hallur Hallsson thought that 
through the noise he heard a woman 
weeping. There was something so 
familiar about that weeping. Then 
Hallur for the second time was glad 
of the sheltering darkness; he cried 
like a child himself. 

Runolfur crawled down from his 
bed. 

“What a damned noise I You’d 
think all the evil spirits were turned 
loose. Stop splitting the wood work, 
you dogs! ” he shouted ra^ng, 
through clenched teeth. 

In a little while, Hallur Hallsson 
and Runolfur were hauled up 
through a deep snow tunnel. Sud¬ 
denly they stood in the brilliant day, 
a day without a doud in the sky. 

Hallur Hallsson filled his lungs 
with deep breaths. It was like a 
fairy tale. It was even more fairy¬ 
tale-like than a fairy tale itself; the 
sun sparkled on the white snow, and 
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stood in a golden stripe over the 
blue, blue fjord. 

Hallur Hallsson freed himself 
tenderly from his wife’s embrace, 
and tried to assume a joking tone. 

“ Now I have a little idea of how 
it feels to get up on the Judgment 
Day,” he said smiling. 

The people stood in a circle 
around them, lean¬ 
ing on their spades. 

They spat cheer¬ 
fully, and wiped 
the sweat from 
their glad, red 
faces. 

“ It was a tough 
job, doctor,” one 
of them said. “We 
have kept on fif¬ 
teen man strong, 
for the better part 
of twenty - four 
hours. Luckily it 
stopped snowing 
toward evening 
yesterday, other¬ 
wise we couldn’t 
have found the 
place so easily. We’ve been dig¬ 
ging all over, and look, it must be 
half a score yards down there. It 
was the devil’s own luck the hut 
didn’t collapse.” 

Hallur Hallsson took one look 
down the tunnel; then he took his 
wife’s arm and raised his hand: 

“ Everybody to the drug-store 1 ” 
he cried significantly. 

The people laughed, they all be¬ 
gan to move; only Runolfur re¬ 
mained behind. He stood downcast 
and stared down the tunnel in a 
daze. He was just through swear¬ 
ing and cursing over the broken roof 
boards. 

Hallur Hallsson had not gone far 


before he thought of Runolfur and 
noticed that he was not along. He 
pressed his wife’s arm still closer, 
pointed back toward the ragged 
figure and whispered earnestly: 

“ He’s at least as good as I am—> 
and that is not so bad, if I do say it 
myself.” 

His wife threw a glance at Runol¬ 
fur, for some rea¬ 
son or other she 
felt a little more 
gracious toward 
him, but—still— 

“ He ought to 
wash himself,” she 
answered r e 1 u c- 
tantly. 

Hallur Hallsson 
laughed quietly. 

“That goes 
against his grain. 
But he must come 
along. The very 
idea I Runolfur I 
Runolfur !” 
he shouted and 
motioned energet¬ 
ically. 

But Runolfur did not budge from 
the spot, did not even turn his head, 
whether he heard the shouts or not. 

Then the doctor went back to get 
him. 

“ We’re going home to have some 
coughdropsl” he said cheerfully 
and slapped him on the shoulder. 

Runolfur looked crossly up at him. 

“ What a mess—I say, what a 
mess! Yes, they are smart people, 
those Sildefjord folks, what? Ac¬ 
commodating—he! he! he!—don't 
ou think? Splinter the hut, make 
ad worse, they can do that! And do 
you think they’ll help me build it up 
again in the Spring? Not on your 
life they won’t! ” 
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By 

Ramon del Valle-Inclan 

From the Spanish by Harriet V. IVishnieff 



Don Kam6u del ValU-lnclin, perhaps the most pictnreique 
figure in present-day Spanish literature, nuas born in 1870 in 
Galicia. From childhood on his soul <was steeped in the ten¬ 
der, melancholy beauty of this Celtic corner of Spcun, and 
in the •wealth of legends, superstitions and traditions that 
haunt its every turn, No'where else in the ovorld are people 
more prone to accept the supernatural as a respectable and 
probable part of experience. A Galician peasant nmil sol¬ 
emnly assure you that he " sube," goes up for a Saturday 
night flight naith the vntches. 

Valle-Incldn’s •work is characterized by the most touching 
candor and naivete, on the one hand, and exquisite refinement 
of style and language, on the other. “My Sister Antonia" 
is the first of his stories to be published in English. 


S ANTIAGO of Galicia was once 
a world shrine, and even today 
the souls of its dwellers have 
their eyes ever alert for a miracle. 

II 

^NE afternoon my sister Antonia 
^ took me by the hand to go to 
the cathedral. Antonia was much 
older than me; she was tall and pale, 
with dark eyes and a smile tingeci 
with sadness. She died while I was 
still a child. But how well I remem¬ 
ber her voice, her smile, and the chill 
of her hand as she led me to the 
athedral of afternoons! Above all 
do I remember her eyes, and their 
tragic gleam as they followed a 
student who walked up and down the 
cathedral portico, enveloped in a 
blue cape. I was afraid of that 
student: he was tall and gaunt, and 
his face was that of a dead man. 
His eyes were the eyes of tiger, 
terrible eyes, beneath a stern, finely- 
molded forehead. To make him 
seem even more like the dead, the 
bones of his knees creaked as he 
walked. My mother loathed him, 
and to avoid seeing him kept the 
shatters of the windows that faced 
29 


the portico of the Platerias always 
closed. I remember that he was 
walking that afternoon, as he always 
did, closely wrapped in his blue cape. 
He caught up with us at the door of 
the cathedral, and drawing out his 
skeleton hand took some holy water 
and offered it to my sister, who was 
trembling. Antonia looked at him 
beseechingly, and he whispered with 
the spasm of a smile: 1 am beside 

myself.” 

Ill 

entered a chapel where a 
▼ T couple of old women were 
murmuring vesper prayers. It was 
a large, gloomy chapel, its wooden 
floor re-echoing to the domed 
Romanic roof. When I was a child 
that chapel always gave me a sensa¬ 
tion of rustic peace. Its shadows 
made me think of a leafy old chest¬ 
nut, of a grape arbor, or a hermit’s 
cave in die mountainside. There 
was always a circle of old women 
there in the afternoon saying ves¬ 
pers. Their voices, mingled in a 
fervent murmur, opened out beneath 
the dome, and seemed to light up the 
roses of the stained glass windows 
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like the setting sun. One heard the 
upward flight of pious, throaty 
prayers, dull footsteps on the 
wooden floor and the sound of the 
little silver bell which the acolyte 
swung back and forth as he held a 
lighted candle over the shoulder of 
the chaplain who read slowly from 
his breviary. 

Oh, chapel of Corticela, when will 
this old tired soul of mine be 
plunged again in thy shadows’ sooth* 
ing balm I 

IV 


like a corpse that it terrified me. I 
drew back from the window trem¬ 
bling, but 1 couldn’t keep my eyes off 
him, and my lessons went unlearned. 
From the silent, sonorous parlor I 
could hear the creaking of his joints. 
. . . The cat mewed thrice, and it 
sounded to me like the student’s 
name: 

“ Maximo Bretal.” 

yi 

RETAL is a little village up the 
mountain-side, not far from 
Santiago. The old men there wear 



I T was dark and drizzling as we 
crossed the portico on our way 
home. The gloom of the wide 
vestibule as we entered the house 
must have frightened my sister for 
she ran up the stairs without letting 
go my hand. As we came in, my 
mother crossed the parlor and 
vanished through an open door. 
Hardly knowing why, full of curios¬ 
ity and fear, I looked up at Antonia, 
and without a word she bent down 
and kissed me. In spite of my 
ignorance of life, I guessed my 
sister’s secret. I felt it weigh down 
on me like a deadly sin as I crossed 
the hall where a lamp with a broken 
chimney smoked on a table. The 
flame had two horns and made me 
think of the devil. After I had 
gone to bed I remembered it in the 
dark and it troubled my sleep for 
many nights. 


F or several days it rained in the 
afternoon. The student walked 
up and down the portico of the 
Cathedral but my sister did not go to 
vespers. Sometimes as I sat study¬ 
ing in the parlor heavy with the scent 
of withered roses, I opened the win¬ 
dow to watch him. He walked all 
alone, a twisted smile on his lips. 
And as it grew night he looked so 


pointed caps and capes of home- 
spun. The old women spin in the 
stables in the winter because it is 
warmer than in the houses, and the 
sexton teaches school in the church¬ 
yard. Beneath his rod the children 
learn the legal hand-writing of 
mayors and town-clerks, reading in 
chorus from the old documents of a 
gentry family which has now disap¬ 
peared. Maximo Bretal belonged 
to this house. He came to Santiago 
to study theology, and at first an old 
woman from the village who sold 
honey used to bring him rye bread 
enough to last a week, and bacon. 
He lived with some^ other theolog¬ 
ical students at an inn where they 

R aid only for the use of their beds. 

laximo Bretal had already re¬ 
ceived Minor. Orders when he came 
to our home to tutor me in Latin 
grammar. The priest of Bretal had 
recommended him to my mother out 
of charity. 

An old woman came to thank my 
mother and brought her a basket of 
apples as a present. People said 
afterwards that the charm which be¬ 
witched my sister was in one of those 
apples. 

VII 

O UR mother was very pious, and 
she did not believe in omens or 
witchcraft. But she sometimes pre- 
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tended that she did » us; afterwards, as 

to excuse the pas- A we crossed the nave 

sion which was de- a of the cathedral we 

vouring her daugh- pj i saw him emerge 

ter. ^ from the shadow of 

About this time ^|||\ 4. the arches. We en- 

Antonio, like the stu- 1 tered the chapel, and 

dent, began to take ^ he knelt down on 

on an air of the Al iff » the steps at the door, 

other world. lean kissing the flag- 

remember her em- Q |p(* stones over which 

broidering in a cor- ■l_y| my sister had 

ner of the big par- ■n'rr ^ Wj I R! walked. As he knelt 

lor, so wan and dim ^ ’ll V ji. there, the cape fall- 

that it seemed as f ^ * fW I ^^1.1 W F' ‘”8 from his 

though one were “tSfe 1 *^- 1 * ti'■ fl !■ ( » shoulders and 

looking at her — — r ' ^ ' r i ■ • his hands joined 

reflection in a before him, he 

mirror. Her W h'*' vH" looked like a 

languid move- LJ ,^-1 .ji ^ -Y I I'£ K j^ -carved statue on 
ments seemed ':i* ij r*;7j| ^ tomb - stone, 

tuned to the ^ r |‘j One afternoon 

rhythm of an- as we were leav- 

other life, and j •'’8’ ^ 

she had a far-aw^ay ^'--i-shadowy arm 

smile. White and 1 ;^ ^ : ~ reach out and 

sad, she w'as envel- '^ ^ clutch a cor¬ 
oped in a twilight _ - -- —- ner of Antonia’s 

mystery, and so pale ^ skirt between its 

that .she seemed to '- ~r fingers: 

be encircled by a “ I am des- 

halo like the moon. Santiago de Compostela perate! ... You 

. . . And my mother draws must listen to me, you must know 
aside the portiere to look at her what I am suffering. Don’t you 
and goes away without making a want to look at me any more? .. .” 
sound. Antonia, pale as a flower, whis- 

VIII 

“ Let me go, Don Maximo, let 

T he pale gold afternoons of sun me go. . . ” 

came back again, and my sister “I won’t let you go. You’re 
took me^ as before to say vesper mine. Your soul is mine. I don’t 
prayers in the chapel of Corticela. want your body. Death will 
I was so afraid that we would meet come for that. I^ok at me! Let 
the student again and that he would your eyes confess in mine! Look at 


tended that she did 
to excuse the pas¬ 
sion which was de¬ 
vouring her daugh¬ 
ter. 

About this time 
Antonio, like the stu¬ 
dent, began to take 
on an air of the 
other world. I can 
remember her em¬ 
broidering in a cor¬ 
ner of the big par¬ 
lor, so wan and dim 
that it seemed as 
though one were 
looking at her 
reflection in a 
mirror. Her 
languid move¬ 
ments seemed 
tuned to the 
rhythm of an¬ 
other life, and 
she had a far-away 
smile. White and 
sad, she w'as envel¬ 
oped in a twilight 
mystery, and so pale 
that .she seemed to 
be encircled by a 
halo like the moon. 




hold out before us his bony hand 
dripping holy water. In my fright 


The waxy hand pulled so hard at 


I looked up at my sister and saw my sister’s skirt, that it tore away a 
her lips quiver. Maximo Bretal piece of it. And those innocent eyes 
who was always in the portico in the looked deep into the fierce, gleaming 
afternoons disappeared as he saw depths. That night in the dark 
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when I recalled the scene I cried as 
though my sister had run away from 
home. 

IX 

1 WENT on studying my Latin 
lesson in that parlor filled with 
the scent of withered roses. Some 
afternoons my mother would come 
in. I could hear her sigh in a cor* 
ner of the big sofa covered with 
crimson damask, and I heard the 
moving beads of her rosary as she 
prayed. My mother was very 
lovely; all white and fair, always 
wearing a silk dress. She wore a 
black glove on one hand because two 
of her fingers were gone. The 
other -hand was like a flower and all 
covered with rin^. This was the 
one we always kissed, and the one 
with which she caressed us. She 
used to conceal the other in the lace 
of her handkerchief. Only when 
she crossed herself did we see it all, 
so sad and dark against the gleam of 
her white forehead, the rose of her 
mouth and’ her bosom of a Ma¬ 
donna. 

Buried in the sofa my mother 
prayed, and I studied my Latin in 
the other comer to catch the light 
that entered through the half-open 
windows. I had my grammar open 
on one of those old-fashioned tables 
with an inlaid chessboard on top. 
One could scarcely see in that great 
silent parlor. Now and then, my 
mother, between prayers, told me to 
open the window wider. I took 
advantage of this permission to look 
under the portico where the student 
walked up and down in the shadowy 
twilight. That aftemoon as I 
watched him he suddenly disap¬ 
peared. I began mumbling my 
Latin again when somebody knocked 
at the door. It was a Franciscan 
friar who had just come back from 
the Holy Land. 
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X 

ATHER BERNARD had once 
been my mother’s confessor, and 
he brought her on his return from his 
pilgrimage a rosary made of olive 
stones from Mt. Olivet, That after¬ 
noon was his second visit since he 
had returned to his monastery in 
Santiago. As he came in I left my 
grammar and ran to kiss his hand. 
I knelt, looking upward as I waited 
for his blessing, and it seemed to 
me that he described instead two 
horns in the air. I closed my eyes 
in terror at this trick of the Devil’s. 
It was a snare to make me sin like 
one they tell in the life of St. 
Anthony of Padua, in the stories of 
saints that I was beginning to read 
out loud to my mother and Antonia. 
Father Bernard, whom my grand¬ 
mother would have called a saint 
on earth, hurried to greet my 
mother, his fomer lamb, and forgot 
to make the sign of the cross over 
my cropped little head, with its two 
ears that stood out as though they 
were going to fly away; a child’s 
head weighed down by childhood’s 
lugubrious chains: Latin in the day¬ 
time, and the fear of the dead at 
night. 

The friar said a few words to my 
mother under his breath, and she 
raised her gloved hand: 

“ Go out, my child I ” 

XI 

ASILISA, my mother’s old 
nurse, was crouching outside the 
door. I saw her and she caught me 
by the coat, putting her wrinkled 
palm over my mouth: 

“ Don’t say a word, bad boy 1 ” 

I looked at her hard because she 
made me think of the gargoyles on 
the cathedral. After a moment she 
pushed me softly: 

“ Run away, dear! ” 
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I shook her wrinkled old hand od 
my shoulder and remained beside 
her. I heard the friar say: 

“ It’s a question of saving a 
soul. . .” 

Basilisa pushed me again: 

“ Go away. This isn’t for you to 
hear.” 

And all humped over she put her 
eye to the crack of the door. I 
crouched down by her side. This 
time she said only: 

‘‘ You mustn’t remember anything 
yov hear.” 

I couldn’t help laughing. She 
really did look like a gargoyle. I 
didn’t know whether it was a cat, a 
dog or a wolf, but it was one of those 
stone figures that peer over the 
CO mice of the cathedral. 

XII 

E could hearvwhat they were 
saying in the parlor. The 
voice of the Franciscan went on for 
a long time: 

” This morning a youth who has 
been tempted by the Devil came to 
our monastery. He told me that he 
had fallen into an unhappy love, and 
in his desperation had invoked the 
aid of Satan. At midnight the 
fallen angel appeared to him in a 
cloud of ashes with a great roaring 
of his bat wings.” 

My mother sighed: 

“ Oh, God.” 

The friar went on: 

“ Satan told him that if he 
signed a pact he would help him 
in his love. The boy hesitated for 
he had been baptized a Christian 
and he drove him away with the 
cross. He confessed all this to me 
this morning in the confessional. I 
told him he must forswear his dia¬ 
bolic practices, but he refused. All 
my advice did not move him. His 
soul will be lost.” 

My mother groaned: 


33 

“ I’d rather see my daughter 
dead.” 

^ The voice of the friar, myste¬ 
riously terrifying, went on: 

“ With her dead he might triumph 
over Hell. But if she liveSk perhaps 
they will both be lost. . . How can 
a poor woman like you defy the in¬ 
fernal wisdom? ” 

“ With the grace of God! ” 

There was a long pause. The 
friar must have been meditating his 
answer. Basilisa had clasped me to 
her breast. We heard the sandals 
of the friar and the old woman 
loosened her arms to get up and run 
away. But she remained there as 
the voice went on: 

“ God’s grace is not always with 
tis, my daughter. It flows like a 
fountain and then it dries up. There 
are souls that think only of tl^eir 
own salvation and never feel the 
love of their fellow creatures; these 
are the dried-up fountains. Tell me 
what your heart felt when you heard 
that the soul of a Christian was in 
danger? What did you do to keep 
him from the powers of Hell? 
Deny him your daughter, that he 
might get her from the hands of 
Satan. . .” 

My mother screamed: 

“ Jesus will help me! ” 

The voice of the friar trembled 
with revenge: 

“ Lx)ve should be for all alike. 
To love only your father, your hus¬ 
band or your child is to bow down 
to idols of clay. Without thinking 
so you are trampling on the cross 
just like the student Bretal.” 

There was a sound as though he 
were coming out. As Basilisa and 
I hurried away a black cat ran past 
us. Nobody saw Father Bernard 
leave. That' afternoon Basilisa 
went to the monastery and they told 
her he was in a mission many miles 
off. 
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XIII 

T he rain beat against the win¬ 
dow panes and the sad after¬ 
noon light filled all the rooms._ 
Antonia sat beside the window 
embroidering, and our mother, re¬ 
clining against the sofa, watched her 
so fixedly that her eyes were like 
those of a statue. A profound 
silence enveloped us, and all one 
could hear was the ticking of the 
clock. Once Antonia sat dreaming, 
her needle poised in midair. _ Our 
mother sighed aloud, and my sister’s 
eyelids fluttered as though she were 
awaking from sleep. The bells of 
many churches began to ring. Bas- 
ilisa entered with the lights, looked 
behind all the doors, and put up the 
window bars. Antonia dreamed 
again, bent over her embroidery. 
My mother beckoned me to her with 
her hand and put her arm around 
me. Basilisa brought her spindle 
and sat down on the floor beside the 
sofa. I heard my mother’s teeth 
chatter. Basilisa, at her feet, looked 
up at her, and my mother moaned: 

“ Drive out the cat from under 
the sofa.” 

Basilisa bent down: 

” Where is the cat?” 

“ It came in when you brought: 
the lights.” 

” I don’t see it.” 

“ Can’t you hear it, either? ” 

The old woman, moving her 
spindle back and forth under the 
sofa, replied: 

‘‘ No, I don’t hear it.” 

My mother cried, 

“ Antonia! Antonia! ” 

‘‘Yes, ma’am?” 

‘‘ What are you thinking about? ” 
‘‘ Nothing, ma’am! ” 

‘‘ Do you hear the cat scratch¬ 
ing?” 

Antonia listened for a minute. 

‘‘ It isn’t scratching any more.” 


My mother shook all over. 

‘‘ It’s scratching right here on the 
floor in front of my feet, but I can’t 
see it either.” 

Her fingers closed on my shoulder. 
Basilisa went for a light, but a gust 
of wind that made all the doors 
rattle Wjew it out. My mother 
screamed as she clutched my sister 
by the hair. With an olive branch 
dipped in holy water the old woman 
sprinlcled all the corners of the 
room. 

XIV 

Y mother went to her room; the 
bell rang, and Basilisa hurried 
away. Antonia opened the window, 
and with the eyes of a sleep-walker, 
looked out on the square. She drew 
slowly back, and then left the 
room quickly. I remained all alone, 
and with my forehead pressed 
against the pane I watched the last 
glimmer of light disappear. It 
seemed to me that I heard cries in 
the house but I dared not move. I 
had a vague impression- that they 
were something which I, as a child, 
ought to ignore. I stayed there by 
the window, my head buzzing with 
frightened, confused ideas, recalling 
dimly scoldings and hours when I 
had been shut up in a dark room. 
Unhappy memories arose and 
seemed to fold themselves about my 
soul. I was a precocious child, one 
of those who, with eyes wide, leave 
their play to listen to old women’s 
gossip. Little by little the noise died 
away, and when the house became 
entirely quiet I ran out of the parlor. 
Basilisa was just coming out of an¬ 
other room and she murmured to 
me in passing: 

‘‘ Don’t make any noise, bad 
boy! ” 

I stood on tip-toe outside my 
mother’s room. The door was ajar. 
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and from within there came a 
querulous murmur and a strong smell 
of aromatic vinegar. I slipped in 
without making any noise. My 
mother was in bed, with cloths on 
her head. Her hand in the black 
glove stood out against the snowy 
sheets. Her eyes were staring wide- 
open, and as 1 came in she rolled 
them toward the door without turn¬ 
ing her head: 

“ My son, drive this cat away 
from my feet!” 

I went up to her, and a black cat 
jumped to the floor and ran out. 
Basilisa who was standing in the 
doorway saw it, too, and said that I 
had driven it away because my heart 
was pure. 

XV 

I REMEMBER my mother one 
long dreary day, sitting in a room 
where the light scarcely entered 
through the closed shutters, her 
hands crossed, her head wrapped in 
handkerchiefs and her face color¬ 
less. She did not say a word, and 
when others talked she turned her 
fixed eyes toward them, imposing 
silence. It was a day that had no 
hours, all twilight. Suddenly i** 
came to an end as they brought in 
the lights. My mother screamed: 

“The cat! The cat! Pull it off, 
it’s on my back.” 

Basilisa came over to me, and 
with a mysterious air pushed me to¬ 
ward my mother. She bent down 
and, with her chin a-quiver, and the 
hairs of a mole touching my face, 
whispered in my ear: 

“ Cross your hands! ” 

1 crossed my hands and Basilisa 
put them on my mother’s back. 
Then she whispered. 

“ What do you feel, child ? ” 
Frightened, I answered in the 
same tone of voice: 

“ I don’t feel anything, Basilisa.” 


“ Doesn’t it feel hot? ” 

“ I don’t feel anything, Basilisa.” 
“ Can’t you feel the cat’s hairs? ” 
“Nothing at all!” 

And I burst into tears, terrified 
by my mother’s screams. Basilisa 
picked me up and carried me into 
the hall: 

“ Oh, you bad boy! You’ve done 
something wicked today. That’s why 
you can’t drive the enemy away.” 

She went back into the bedroom, 
and I stayed out in the hall, fright¬ 
ened and unhappy at the thought of 
my sins. The screams kept on, and 
the servants went all over the house 
carrying lights. 

XVI 

A fter that long, long day came 
a night that was just as long. 
Lights burned before the saints’ 
statues, and the servants talked in 
whispers outside the doors that 
creaked as they were opened. I sat 
out in the hall by a table that was 
lighted with two candles, and began 
to think about the story of the giant 
Goliath. Antonia passed by and 
asked in a shadowy voice: 

“ What are you doing here? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Why don’t you study? ” 

I stared at her, wondering how 
she expected me to study when our 
mother was ill. Antonia passed on 
down the hall, and I went back to 
the heathen giant who had been 
killed by a stone. At that time 
nothing seemed so wonderful to me 
as the way the boy David used his 
sling. I made up my mind to prac¬ 
tise the next time I went for a walk 
by tbe river. I had a vague, wild 
idea of aiming the stones at.the fore¬ 
head of the student Bretal. Antonia 
came back with a brazier full of 
fragrant lavender. 

“ Why don’t you go to bed, 
child?” 
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And she hurried oil again. I fell 
asleep with my head on the table. 

XVII 

DON’T kow whether this hap¬ 
pened one night or many, for the 
house was always dark and there 
were always candles burning before 
the saints. In my sleep I heard my 
mother’s screams^ the servants’ mys¬ 
terious whispering, the creaking of 
the doors, and a bell that passed on 
the street. Basilisa took away the 
candlestick, and'came back with two 
new candles that gave scarcely any 
light. Once, as I raised my head 
from the table, I saw a- man in his 
shirt-sleeves sitting across from me 
sewing. He was very small and 
bald-headed, and he wore a red vest. 
He smiled at me. 

“ Were you asleep, studious 
youth?” 

Basilisa was trimming the 
candles. 

“Don’t you remember njy 
brtother? 

My mind was hazy with sleep, but 
I could still remember Juan de Al- 
berte. I had seen him at times when 
I went with the old woman to the 
towers of the cathedral. Basilisa’s 
brother sewed in an attic under the 
roof mending- cassocks. Basilisa 
sighed: 

“ Htf’s here to tell them when to 
come from Corticela- for the last 
rites.” 

I began to cry and they told me 
not to make any noise. My mother 
was screaming; 

“ Drive away this cat! Drive 
away this cat 1 ” 

XVIII 

B asilisa went into that bed¬ 
room at the foot of the stairs 
leading to the attic, and came out 
with a black wooden cross. She 
mumbled a few words which I 'could 

t 


not understand, and made the sign 
of the cross on my back, breast, and 
sides. Then she handed me the 
cross, and took her brother’s tailor 
shears: 

“ We must free her as'she asks.” 
Taking me by the hand she led me 
to the room of my mother who was 
still screaming. 

“ Drive away this catl Drive 
away this cat! ” 

In the doorway she whispered to 
me: 

Go over without making a bit 
of noise and lay the cross on the 
pillow. . . I’ll stay here by the 
door.” 

I went into the bed-room. My 
mother was sitting up, her hair in 
disorder, and her hands sticking out 
like claws. One hand was white 
and the other black. Antonia 
watched her, pale and beseeching. I 
tip-toed- past to the other side! and 
saw my sister’s eyes', dark, deep and 
dry. I climbed quietly up on the 
bed, and laid the cross on the pil¬ 
lows. In the doTorway, all bent over, 
crouched Basilisa. I just caught a 
glimpse of her as I climbed up- on 
the bed, because I had no more than 
put the cross on the pillows than 
my mother began to writhe, and a 
black cat jumped out of the bed¬ 
clothes and ran toward the door. I 
shut my eyes, and with them closed 
I heard the scissors click. Then the 
old woman came over to the bed 
and carried me. out of the room. In 
the hall, beside the table with the 
tailor’s dwarf shadow behind it, she 
showed me two black patches which 
oozed blood on her hands. She 
said they were the cat’s ears. 

XIX 

HE smell of wax and the mur¬ 
mur of confused prayers filled 
the house. A priest, dressed in his 
vestments, entered hurriedly with his 
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finger on his lips. Juan de Alberte 
led the way tor him. The tailor 
skipped along, with his head cocked 
over one shoulder, twirling his cap 
between two fingers, his cape drag¬ 
ging behind him. After them^ moved 
a slow colorless group, praying in a 
low voice. They formed in column 
up to the doors of my mother’s 
room. Inside knelt Antonia and 
Basilisa wearing mantillas and hold¬ 
ing up tapers. The gnarled hands 
of the old women lined up along the 
wall of the corridor, their shadows 
hug^ng their bodies, pushed me 
forward. In my mother’s room a 
lady who was crying and who had a 
perfumed handkerchief, took me by 
the hand and knelt with me, helping 
me hold a taper. The priest walked 
around the bed murmuring a Latin 
prayer from his breviary. 

Then they raised the covers and 
I saw my mother’s feet all rimd and 
yellow. I understood that she was 
dead, and I huddled, terrified and 
motionless, in the warm arms of the 
lovely lady. I was afraid to cry out 
or to move, as she bent her profile 
down beside my cheek and helped 
me sustain the funeral candle. 

XX 

ASILISA took me from the 
lady’s arms and led me to the 
bed where my mother lay stiff and 
yellow, her hands hidden in the folds 
of the sheet. Basilisa lifted me up 
so I could see the waxy face: 

“ Tell her good-bye, dear. Say 
‘ Good-bye, mother, I’ll never see 
you any more ’ ”. 

She put me on the floor a moment 
to rest, and after a long breath 
raised me up again, putting her 
wrinkled old hands under my arms: 

“ Take a good look at her, so you 
won’t forget her when you’re a big 
boy. Kiss her, dear! ” 

I bent over the dead face. As I 
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almost touched the motionless eye¬ 
lids I began to scream and twist in 
Basilisa’s arms. Suddenly Antonia, 
her hair all dishevelled, appeared on 
the other side of the bed. She 
snatched me out of the old woman’s 
arms and pressed me to her breast, 
sobbing and choking. My sister’s 
kisse^ and her eyes all swollen with 
weeping made me very sad. An¬ 
tonia was rigid and her face had a 
strange obstinate expression of grief. 
We went into another room, and she 
sat down in a low chair and took me 
in her lap. She caressed and kissed 
me, sobbing bitterly, and then she be¬ 
gan to twist my hand, and to laugh 
and laugh and laugh. . . One of 
the women fanned her with a hand¬ 
kerchief; another with frightened 
eyes opened a flask of smelling salts, 
and another hurried away for a 
glass of water. 

XXI 

SAT in a corner filled with a con¬ 
fused sorrow that made my 
temples throb with pain. I would 
cry for a while, and then stop, listen¬ 
ing to the others weep. It must 
have been near midnight when they 
threw open the doors and I saw the 
flickering light of four candles. My 
mother was laid out in her black 
coffin. I entered the room without 
making any noise, and sat down on 
the window-sill. Three women and 
Basilisa’s brother were seated 
around the coffin. Every now and 
then the tailor got up and spat on his 
fingers to trim the candles. There 
was a kind of clownish gracefulness 
about the little dwarf as he pinched 
off the blackened wick and puffed 
out his cheeks to blow on his 
fingers. 

As I listened to the women’s talk, 
little by little I left off crying. Thev 
were telling stories of ghosts and 
people who had been buried alive. 
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XXII 

A S day began to break a very tall 
woman, with black eyes and 
white hair, came into the room. She 
kissed my mother on her half-dosed 
eyes without shrinking from the chill 
of the dead body, and almost with¬ 
out a tear. Then she knelt down be¬ 
tween two tapers, and dipping an 
olive branch in holy water shook it 
over the corpse, feasilisa came in 
looking for me, and beckoned to me 
with her hand: 

“ Ix>ok at grandma, dearie.” 

It was my grandmother 1 She 
had ridden in on a^ mule from her 
home in the mountains seven leagues 
from Santiago. I heard the mule 
stamping on the stones in the court¬ 
yard where they had tied it. The 
noise seemed to re-echo through the 
emptiness of the weeping house. 

Antonia called from the door¬ 
way: 

“ Brother! Brother 1 ” 

I went over to her slowly as 
Basilisa told me to do. She took 
me by the hand and led me over to 
a comer. 

” That lady is our grandmother, 
and we’re going to live with her.” 

” Well, why doesn’t she kiss 
me?” 

Antonia looked thoughtful for a 
moment as she wiped her eyes. 

” You foolish child, don’t you 
know she has to pray for mamma 
first?” 

She prayed for a long time. 
Finally she got up and asked for us, 
and Antonia led me over to her. 
She had put a black mourning hand¬ 
kerchief over her curly silver hair 
which made her black eyes shine still 
brighter. Her fingers brushed my 
cheek lightly, and I can still remem¬ 
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ber the feeling of her harsh hand, 
without a touch of tenderness. She 
talked in dialect: 

” Dead is your mother, and now 
your mother am I. Ye have nobody 
else in the world. I shall take ye 
with me and we will close this 
house. Tomorrow, after mass, we 
start.” And her work-hardened 
hand brushed my cheek again. 

XXIII 

T he next day my grandmother 
locked the house and we set out 
for San Clemente of Brandeso. I 
was already in the street, on the 
mule of one of the mountaineers 
who was going to carry me behind 
him. I heard the doors of the house 
slam as the servants called Antonia. 
They could not find her, and, with 
frightened faces, they opened up the 
windows and went back through the 
empty rooms calling her. Finally 
an old woman in the door of the 
cathedral spied her on the roof 
where she had fainted away. We 
called to her, and she opened her 
eyes in the morning sun as though 
she were awakening from a bad 
dream. The sexton in his shirt 
sleeves brought out a ladder for her 
to climb down. And as we started 
away, the student Bretal appeared 
in the portico, his cape all blown 
awry by the wind. He had a black 
bandage on his face, and it seemed 
to me that I could discern under it 
the bloody gashes where his ears 
had been cut off level with his head. 

XXIV 

ANTIAGO of Galicia was once 
a world shrine, and even today 
the souls of its dwellers have their 
eyes ever alert for a miracle. 
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From the seclusion of a Mohammedan home and training 
to the bustle of literary Paris seems a haxardous trip. 
Yet Mme. Elissa Rha'is made it nuith flattering success. 
The daughter of Algerians of the better class, she grevs up 
in " the house of stories," for her mother and her grand¬ 
mother before her viere famed as story-tellers. She <was 
allonied to attend^ the French school in Blidah, and early 
published some little sketches in a Moroccan newspaper. 
And then one day, ‘with her three children and an armful 
of manuscripts, she presented herself to the editor of the 
haughty Revue de Deux Mondes in Paris. Several days 
later she yias informed that her •work had been accepted. 
Her stories have been translated into many European 
languages, but "Kerkeb” is the first of them to appear 
in English. 


O N the heights of the ancient 
city of Fez they were celebrat¬ 
ing the festival of the Mara¬ 
bout of Ellouali. Around the 
white cupola dedicated to the great 
saint, among rocks and aloe-plants, 
flags waved from' countless tents. 
Black, red and green, the men’s 
burnooses mingled thickly with the 
dark-bordered white cloaks of the 
women. A crowd pressed forward 
at the entrance of the shrine to leave 
their offerings to the saint. Harsh 
voices chanted the Fatihah.^ 

On the banks of the neighboring 
stream hundreds of sheep were be¬ 
ing slaughtered. Severed carcasses 
hung from the carob-trees, and the 
waters were flowing red. The smoke 
of incense rose from beneath the 
trees. Bonfires blazed on all sides 
and music filled the air. Women in¬ 
terrupted their singing to call out to 
one another, “ Yaouf yaou .'" 

Coffee venders were setting up 
their stoves in a grotto and arrang¬ 
ing shelves for their long-handled 
pots and little gilded cups. Pastry- 

pottage from the Koran. 
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cooks were spreading out on cloths 
heaps of date-bread and almond 
twists. Around a fountain horse¬ 
men were accoutering themselves for 
their ceremonial performance. 

The crowd of pilgrims kept grow¬ 
ing. New brotherhoods arrived, 
climbing the rocky paths, preceded 
by flute-players, standard-bearers 
and men carrying many-colored 
candelabra to be placed on the 
saint’s catafalque. 

And with it all, the torrid heat of 
July and the dazzling light of the 
great Moroccan sky. 

A few leagues from Fez, the 
harem of Sid Hafid had been 
aroused. The women of his retinue 
were also preparing for the festival. 
Before the finely carved gate 
mules laden with silk mattresses, 
woolen cloaks and coffers inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl stood waiting until 
Sid Hafid’s wives were ready for the 
journey. The master himself was 
there at the entrance, clothed in a 
white cloak and with yellow leather 
slippers on his feet. He gave orders 
to the servants in strident tones. He 
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was a Moor of pronounced type, 
whose tall, thin frame and bony face 
revealed his high-strung tempera¬ 
ment. 

His rounded beard quivered 
whenever he gave an order, trifling 
though it might be. His hooked 
nose alone, between piercing eyes, 
heavily painted according to the 
native custom, betrayed all the sen¬ 
sual egoism, cunning and unbending 
pride of his race. His least word 
must be obeyed even as the drome¬ 
dary yields to the driver’s goad, for 
he was the master. 

Now he walked to and fro, pre¬ 
occupied and even more nervous 
than usual. After reviewing Ae 
whole caravan, carefully inspecting 
the piles of baggage and seeing that 
the girths were securely fastened be¬ 
neath the beasts of burden, after 
pushing his servants about roughly, 
he went back into the house. 

He passed through the lofty cor¬ 
ridor, into which little light pene¬ 
trated, crossed the mosaic pavement 
of the courts adorned with fountains 
of porphyry, and galleries with 
twisted pillars and bas-reliefs of 
carved cinnamon bark. A very 
palace it was, abounding in treasures 
and as cool as a well. 

He stopped near a great door, 
both wings of which were open, 
though the whole frame was covered 
with a heavy velvet curtain. He 
listened intently and held his breath 
so as to hear what was going on 
within. His face paled as he sniffed 
with a sort of rage the musk and 
amber perfume that stifled him. 
After a moment he made up his 
mind and, raising the curtain with 
a trembling hand, entered Kerkeb’s 
quarters without removing his slip¬ 
pers. 

Kerkcb was reclining on a red 
satin couch in the dim light of a 
ridily furnished room. She was his 
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favorite wife, a splendid creature, 
with lightly tanned skin, large black 
eyes, also heavily painted, a thin 
nose and yoluptuous lips jvhich were 
always half open with her rapid 
breathing. On her knees she held 
a box filled with flasks of perfumes 
and aromatic pastes—a box whose 
intricate carving must have exacted 
years of careful workmanship from 
one of those craftsmen who live in 
the slums of the upper town. She 
was putting the final touches on her 
lips, as the rays of dawn filtered 
through the skyUgfat, when Sid Hafid 
appeared before her. She gave him 
a smile of greeting, showing her 
sharp teeth like the seeds in a broken 
pomegranate. Without paying 
further attention to her lord, she 
continued to study her features in a 
gold-handled mirror embossed with 
silver. 

“ Oh Sidi, is it time to start? ” she 
asked. 

Sid Hafid fixed his piercing eyes 
on her but did not deign to answer 
her question. 

Kerkeb seemed indifferent to his 
silence. She took from her box a 
jewelled diadem and placed it in her. 
hair which was smoothed down with 
cumin oil. Then she gave her image 
a final glance of admiration, smiled 
with satisfaction and rose slowly 
from the couch. She was ready. 
The curves of her young and vigor¬ 
ous body were outlined under her 
white robe, held around the waist by 
an embroidered sash of black silk 
fastened with a large emerald 
buckle. 

Then the master approached her. 
Restraining his longing for her and 
looking straight into her eyes, he 
said: 

“ Oh, Kerkeb, take care not to 
disobey me. You are going to the 
festival—and may God grant us his 
blessing!—^merely to sing the praises 
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of the saint and bring your offering 
to him. . 

“ And for my pleasure also. . . 
To have a little fun 1 ” she inter¬ 
rupted with the pout of a spoiled 
child which, as she well knew, added 
to her charms. 

The Moor 
seized her wrists. 

“ Yes,” said he, 

“but you will not 
dance? ” 

He knew how 
she longed to 
dance, this daugh¬ 
ter of a mountain 
tribe, and he had 
misgivings about 
sending her to the 
festival. He was 
tortured with jeal¬ 
ousy. Ah! thought 
he, those dances 
in which she 
ravished the be¬ 
holders, as she 
yielded to the 
rhythm, her eyes dreamy, her supple 
limbs and bosom quivering, her face 
transformed into a picture of aban¬ 
don ! It was thus that he had first 
beheld her, one festal evening at a 
distant shrine on the banks of the 
Sebu, dancing in the moonlight in the 
centre of a crowd that watched her, 
fascinated. It was thus that she had 
bewitched his heart and his senses, 
and now that she was his wife he 
wanted her to dance for none but 
himself. 

At the brutal order this woman, 
accustomed to love, made a move¬ 
ment of revolt. She tried to free 
her arms from the master’s grip, but 
be only held her the more firmly. 

“ Swear, Kerkcb, that you will not 
dance,’’ said he. 

Clenching his teeth, he looked 
deeper into her eyes. 

Kerkeb turned her head, relaxed 


the tension of her hands and re¬ 
mained silent. 

How that obstinate and disdain¬ 
ful resistance irritated himl It was 
the first time he had met with such 
behaviour in a woman. The eight 
other wives who composed his 
harem were as sub- 
misMve as serv¬ 
ants, always ready 
to do his bidding, 
happy to humor 
his lightest whim, 
picking his teeth 
with a gold pin, 
strewing his couch 
with jessamine 
leaves or lulling 
him to sleep at 
night by rubbing 
his heels. She 
alone was still as 
untamed as the 
mountain where 
she was bom. And 
this pride, pitted 
against his own, 
exasperated the Moor even while it 
piqued his love. 

‘‘ Kerkeb,” he repeated, “ swear 
that you will not dance! ” 

Sid Hafid in his anger grasped 
her frail wrists tighter. A diamond 
bracelet snapped. Kerkeb grew 
pale and sank down on ojie knee. 

“ Swear,” said he once more, ” or 
in spite of God’s wrath that I may 
call down upon my head, you shall 
not leave this house.” 

Kerkeb stiffened more than when 
he had hurt her physically, but the 
promise he demanded would not 
pass her lips. 

“ Swear! ” roared the master, his 
patience at an end. 

Neuleuf! I swear! ” said she. 
The promise was broken in thought 
even as she uttered it, and he read 
her treacherous look. 

Sid Hafid loosened his thin fingers 
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from her bruised wrists. He threw 
his wife down on the couch, then 
went out with haughty bearing but 
his face was pale. 

“ Ah I ” said he, “ if it were not a 
sin to keep you from going to this 
pilgrimage, you should remain here, 
woman who have tortured me, body 
and soul, from the first moment I 
laid eyes upon you 1 ” 

II 

IGHT was falling over the 
broad scene of the celebration. 
Lights were ^pearing in the tents 
one by one. The candles offered to 
the saint shone in clusters around his 
shrine. Here and there might be 
seen the flowing burnoose of a man 
seeking the cool air beneath the 
carob-trees, or the shadow of a 
woman putting out her bonfire. All 
human voices were stilled, but from 
a distant tent came the dull monoto¬ 
nous thumping of a drum. 

Sid Hafid’s harem had spent a 
joyous afternoon. The women had 
wandered among the stalls, eaten 
cakes, lighted thousands of candles 
of every imaginable color around the 
tomb of the saint, sung the Fatihah, 
and watched the equestrian per¬ 
formance on a slope behind the 
mountain. As the sun was setting 
the young women made their pil¬ 
grimage to sedjret El Habbala, an 
old *pepper-tree which stood a few 
hundred yards from the temple. 
They hung locks of their hair or 
strips of their sashes upon its 
branches, lying face down upon the 
ground to call on the spirit of this 
tree to give them children, that they 
might thus win the favor of their 
master. 

Kerkeb had not gone there with 
them. She had no need to perform 
this rite, certain as she was of the 
master’s preference for her over all 
his other wives, thanks to her physi¬ 


cal beauty. Alone in the middle of 
her tent she listened to the distaiit 
sound of the drum. 

"Dov/ Dov! Dovl" 

The sound attracted her, lulled 
her for a moment, then made her 
quiver all over. Ohl she thought, 
what a joyous gathering there must 
be in that tent I Young men and 
women watching breathlessly, old 
women beating the drum, the 
dancers steeped to forgetfulness in 
the fumes of benzoin, their minds 
wandering in regions beyond the ken 
of ordinary mortals! 

Dovl Dov! Dovl*’ the drum 
sounded. 

The rhythm was growing faster. 
It must be the djdib uiey were danc¬ 
ing. Women were whirling around, 
swaying from the hips, swinging 
their heads frantically from side to 
side, gradually becoming thrall to 
the djinn, or presiding spirit, excited 
by the old women’s cries and the 
feverish breathing of the spectators. 

" Dovl Dov! Dovl” 

The thrumming grew wilder. 
The voices of the “ inviters ”— 
those whose task it was to keep the 
dance going by calling other women 
to replace those worn out with the 
mad whirl—could be heard shout¬ 
ing: ** Ermiou el mharem! Loosen 
your scarfs! ” 

The dance was fast becoming 
furious. The dancers were begin¬ 
ning to whirl all the way across the 
tent as though possessed, until they 
dropped to the ground. 

" Dov! Dovl Dov! ” 

The critical moment was at hand. 
The “ inviters ” were vociferating 
” Ertniou el mharem! Lx)osen 
your scarfs!” Women were carry¬ 
ing in pitchers of water which they 
stood in readiness to throw in the 
faces of the dancers. 

Kerkeb had risen. Instinctively 
she caught up her light cloak. Slowly 
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she began to dance, all alone, in her 
tent... 

" Dovl Dovl Dov/ 

Oh, what a cruel restraint it was 
that held her back! For Kerkeb 
this dancing epitomized ail the warm 
splendor of those Southern lands. 
There came to her the memory of 
clear nights at the river’s edge where 
she used to dance herself into ecsta¬ 
sies in a paradise of stars, murmur¬ 
ing waters and the sound of golden 
coins piling up around her, all 
mingled with the jealous cries of ad¬ 
mirers who threw themselves at her 
feet, leaped into the river or fought 
one another among the cactus. 

Oh, what nights were those 1 And 
by taking just a few steps from her 
tent she could live it all over again. 
She had only to cross a few rodcs 
in the darkness and once more she 
could taste that vivid emotion—once 
more before death. 

... As the sound of the drum 
died away, announcing that the 
dancer had fainted, Kerkeb’s limbs 
quivered. Her thick sash weighed 
heavily upon her, her diadem had be¬ 
come loosened and the mass of her 
hajr fell upon her shoulders. The 
djinn had taken possession of her, 
too. 

She seemed to hear the sound of 
approaching steps. She felt a cold 
breath upon her forehead. She 
stiffened and tried to resist the djinn. 
She remembered, as if in a mist, the 
master’s piercing eyes, her bruised 
wrists, her promise. A terrible 
punishment awaited her. But her 
young body reacted instantly. She 
was possessed with the desire to 
ffee—rush out of the tent. 

The voice of the '* inviters ” re¬ 
sounded in the darkness: 

“ Come, who will be next? ” they 
“ May God break the legs of 
Aose who refuse to dance for our 

SidEHouaf// ” 
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" Dov/ Dov! Dovl" spoke the 
drum again. 

Their voice called her, drawing 
her with the attraction of a magnet 
for steel—irresistibly this time. 

Ill 

I N his own spacious mansion 
through echoing galleries<flooded 
with moonlight, Sid Haficl paced 
restlessly, with his hands behind his 
back tearing at a crimson chaplet. 
From time to time he stopped and 
leaned against a pillar, his lips com¬ 
pressed, his eyes gazing straight in 
front of him, alight with his one 
obsessing thought. A deep line fur¬ 
rowed his low forehead. Suddenly, 
in sharp tones, he called his faithful 
servant. 

“ Oh, Knett 1 ” 

Knett had just appeared like a 
shadow from the dark well of the 
stairs. He was a short, thick-set 
man. His bulging temples bespoke 
energy and the doggedness of toil. 
A pair of gray eyes gave a look of 
trancjuil kindness to his mulatto 
physiognomy. 

“Dog! Son of a dog! Where are 
you ? ’’ cried his master. 

“ I alone am the dog, master,’’ he 
responded. “ My parents are resting 
under the protection of Allah.’’ 

“ Is my horse ready? ’’ 

“ As the master ordered. Knees 
and hoofs daubed with alum and 
henna; eyes painted like your own, 
with khol.’’ 

Sid Hafid clicked his teeth and the 
little man sped away through the 
door like a flash. 

The two were soon together again 
before the gate. Sid Hafid wore a 
simple burnoose. Knett held Zer- 
dani by the bridle. The horse was 
groomed as if for battle. A silk and 
gold mantle covered his blade coat 
that shone like a mirror. The mas¬ 
ter mounted and spurred forward 
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across the dark plain without leaving 
any orders. 

Gazing after his master as he rode 
out of sight, Knett pondered thus: 

“ He is riding toward the shrine. 
And yet he was not to have brought 
his offering until three days hence. 
What has become of the traditional 
practices of the house? ” 

Then, with a shrug of the shoul¬ 
ders, he muttered: 

“Allah berk iaref bel gloub! 
Allah alone knows the hearts of 
men I ” 

And then he closed the gate. 

. . . The women of the harem 
had just returned from their pilgrim¬ 
age when the Moor appeared at the 
entrance of their tent They all be¬ 
gan to tremble, for Sid Hand wore 
that terrible expression of his bad 
days. Without answering their 
greetings, he looked around for the 
favorite. She was not there. 

“ Get ready to gp home," he or¬ 
dered. “ The tent is to be taken 
down." 

“Nam. . . Nam. . . Sidi. 
Very well, master, very well," the 
women stammered, faint with fright. 

He was already gone. In a mo¬ 
ment he came back, dragging Kerkeb 
by her sash—Kerkeb, whom he had 
snatched by the hair from the infer¬ 
nal dance. Her eyes were haggard, 
her features livid; her tom mantle 
dripped with water. The culprit had 
not had time to regain her senses 
when Sid Hafid drew from beneath 
his burnoose a great black and white 
scarf, and, with the roar of a wild 
beast, his lips flecked with foam, 
he flung it in her face. The women 
shrieked. Kerkeb was condemned to 
death. 

IV 

HE die was cast. Kerkeb was to 
die. The three days of gjace, 
which the Mohammedan religion 
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grants to the condemned had 
elapsed. 

On the fatal evening, an hour be¬ 
fore the execution was to take place, 
Knett, his face pale, opened the door 
of the cell at the foot of the garden. 
It was not the first time that Knett’s 
master had imposed on him such sin¬ 
ister tasks. But the few heads which' 
lay in the bottomless well were those 
of brigands who had attacked the 
master in the woods or men who had 
avenged themselves on some of his 
servants, cutting off their ears or 
noses or leaving them, bound hand 
and foot, beneath the stream of a 
fountain. On such occasions Knett 
could nerve himself for the task, 
saying: 

“ You have slain others; now it is 
your turn to die." 

But what had Kerkeb done? Of 
what crime had she been guilty? 
Her hands had never been stained 
with the blood of others. He knew 
her to be loyal and faithful to her 
husband. Her offense could not be 
a grave one. The little man sup¬ 
posed she must have been guilty of 
disobedience and one does not dis¬ 
obey the master. But did such a fault 
call for punishment by death? 

As the door of the cell opened the 
moonlight fell upon the prisoner. 
Kerkeb was more dazzlingly beau¬ 
tiful than ever, tall and pale from 
suffering and fasting. A light gar¬ 
ment clung to her body. A black 
cord was tied around her waist. Her 
hands were bound behind her back. 

At the sight of her jailer, Kerkeb 
shuddered. Her big eyes grew an¬ 
guished, but she could not utter her 
plea for mercy, as the words seemed 
to stick in her throat. 

Knett turned his head away. He 
placed at her feet a round basin of 
water, untied her chilled hands and 
spoke in a voice which he tried to 
make severe. 
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“ Daughter of Mussulmans, the 
hour draws near. Make your ablu¬ 
tions,” he ordered. 

Kerkeb choked. Every muscle of 
her face was strained in a desperate 
effort to speak. 

“Knett! Kncttl” she finally 
articulated. 

But the slave had already left, 
bolting and locking the door behind 
him. 

Seated on the door-step, Knett lis¬ 
tened with a sad heart to the young 
woman’s sobs. He was waiting with 
a feeling of horror for the moment 
when the moon’s rays should strike 
the rim of the well, giving him the 
signal to throw the victim into its 
depths. 

A little incense burner had been 
placed near the well. Knett must 
set a light to it when the Mussul¬ 
man’s soul had rejoined Allah. 
Silence reigned in the house and in 
the garden of slender palm-trees. 
The establishment was deserted. 
The master, taking the full moon as 
a pretext had set for that evening 
the festival of the sloughis (desert 
dogs) so that every one might be 
away. The entire household had 
marched slowly over the vast plain 
in the direction of the rocks of 
Moulouya. The master led the 
caravan, mounted on Zerdani who 
snorted impatiently, for the bridle 
h|mg loose on his neck, and that was 
his order to walk slowly. With his 
head low, the hood of his burnoose 
pulled down over his eyes, Sid 
Halid seemed lost in endless medita¬ 
tion. The women of the harem fol¬ 
lowed on foot, all clothed in white. 
On their heads they wore scarfs of 
gold striped with black. The ser¬ 
vants, white-skinned or dusky, came 
balancing on their heads great 
olive-wood dishes containing the 
ceremonial pudding. 

It was a mournful procession; 


every one was conscious of the hor¬ 
rible scene about to be enacted at 
the place they had left behind, and 
the master felt his heart tom at 
every step of his horse. Then he 
grew firm again in his resolution, but 
he could not bear to hear the deaths 
cry of the woman he had loved. 

Meanwhile the sloughis, sniffing 
the night air, began to howl. The 
moon shone full and brilliant in a 
velvet sky. 

The time had come. Knett was 
dragging Kerkeb toward the pit. 
Crouching at his feet, she dug her 
fingers into the stones and roots in 
the narrow strip of ground that sep¬ 
arated them from the yawning pit. 
The task should have been accom¬ 
plished with much more despatch, 
but Knett had left her wrists untied, 
thinking that a woman would give 
him little trouble. But the unhappy 
creature resisted desperately and 
her cries filled the air. 

“Knett! dear Knett!” she im¬ 
plored, “ have pity on my youth. 
Spare my tender years and God 
will len^hen yours. Remember 
when I was queen of the harem; 
what harm did I ever do you then ? 
Oh, Knett, remember! ” 

A violent struggle was going on 
within the little man. The honest 
fellow heard the master’s voice 
whidi commanded him: “ Knett, 
son of a dog! ”—and the master’s 
orders were to be carried out with¬ 
out question. Nevertheless this fel¬ 
low feared God also, and he was 
afraid to bring an innocent woman 
to her death. He was still hesitat¬ 
ing, for he did not know what she 
had done. Never before had the 
master concealed from him the 
crimes of those condemned. 

Kerkeb’s teerii chattered. All her 
nerves were quivering. A cold 
sweat poured from her face. 

“ Have mercy, kind Knett! ” she 
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begged. “ Leave me my life. Let 
me live as an insect rather than sleep 
forever in the bottomless well. 1 
will go away and bury myself in the 
deep forests on the banks of the 
Sebu, and none shall know that I am 
still alive.” 

Knett gripped himself. The 
moonbeams had already passed the 
rim of the well and were now bath¬ 
ing the wall of the enclosure in light. 
With a great effort he seized Kerkeb 
by the shoulders and dragged her 
to the edge of the well. But she 
managed to clutdi his cloak and 
dug her nails into his flesh, putting 
him in danger of being drawn down 
with her into the gulf. 

“ Think of your beloved daugh¬ 
ter, Knett! ” she appealed. “ In the 
name of your beloved daughter have 
mercy on me 1 ” 

The slave started. In a vision, 
which made his face tense, he beheld 
his Bekhta, the heart of his heart, 
the apple of his eye, struggling with 
a pitiless executioner. His con¬ 
science, gaining the upper-hand, de¬ 
manded justice. 

“ But tell me,” he cried at last, 
without relaxing his grip, “ tell me 
at this solemn moment what is your 
crime.” 

“ I—I—” stammered Kerkeb, in 
tones deadened by the tightness of 
his grip, “ I danced the djdib at the 
festival.” 

Knett stood motionless just long 
enough for Kerkeb’s answer to pene¬ 
trate his brain. Then he stepped 
back, drew a dagger from his belt 
and cut the cord at her waist. 
Lowering his voice, he said: 

“ Hear me, I am risking my own 
head and my daughter’s and my 
wife’s with yours. If your crime is 
what you say we will be saved.” 

He lifted his hand to his chin 
with a threatening movement. 

“ But if you have lied to me,” he 
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added, “ God will punish you. Go 1” 

Kerkeb stood up. She moved 
away from the well, staring ahead as 
if in a dream, her mind still dazed 
with surprise and terror. When she 
had reached the wall that sur¬ 
rounded the master’s domain, she 
spoke again, swearing to Knett by 
the moon which shone upon them 
that what she had said when face to 
face with death was the truth. 

But Knett called her back. He 
had put his hand«'into the little in¬ 
cense burner near the well, and held 
out to the condemned woman a hand¬ 
ful of the powder. 

“ For the dogs,” he said, “ in case 
you meet them.” 

Kerkeb sank down on one knee 
and Idssed the slave’s hand fer¬ 
vently. “ God will reward you, 
good Knett,” she said. 

And opening a little gate in the 
wall, she fled out into the plain. 

She had scarcely advanced more 
than half a league when the sloughis 
sniffed her trail. Messaoud, Aabah 
and Soudani appeared on the 
luminous horizon. Soon the whcde 
pack of dogs was pursuing her. 
Kerkeb, beside herself with fear, 
caught sight of a sharp stone and 
began feverishly digging a hole in 
the sand in which to bury herself. 
But the sloughis were closing in on 
her as fast as their lean legs would 
carry them. Soon they were spring¬ 
ing at Kerkeb, ready to tear her to 
shreds when she recalled Knett’s in¬ 
junction. With all her strength she 
flung the incense powder at them. 
The dogs leaped back. The odor 
seemed to have hypnotized them for 
the moment. In a few seconds they 
fled, baying wildly. 

“ It IS done,” said Sid Haffd to 
himself, trembling in his saddle. 
“ They have just seen Azrael.”* 

Wheeling his horse sharply about, 

^ > The Angel of Death, 
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he gave the signal to return. 

He found the well covered with 
its flagstone, and Knett seated near¬ 
by, his eyes on the ground. He 
dared not face his master. 

"Knett, what has happened?” 
asked Sid Hahd. 

"Nothing, master,” he replied. 
"Rba saa ou rahi feddet. A quar¬ 
ter of an hour ago she departed.” 

V. 

ONTHS had passed. Winter, 
the bitter winter of Fez en¬ 
veloped the city in its bitter breaA. 
Heavy fogs swirled above the plain. 
The desert wind howled in the val¬ 
leys like a hungry wolf. Beneath the 
gloomy sky, among mists tinged with 
mauve, the heights of Djnah-Mek- 
sour were crowned with snow. 

Since the wife who had disobeyed 
him was no more, Sid Hahd had 
sought the solitude of his own quar¬ 
ters. He w>8 more silent and fiercer 
than ever. Wrapped in a tiger-skin, 
he fficnt his days smoking a narghile 
in front of an earthenware stove, 
vhose dry heat warmed the vast 
halls with their Granadine tapes¬ 
tries, their red copper vessels and 
ancestral armor. He no longer trod 
the maze of corridors that led to the 
quarters of his wives. His gruff 
voice was heard only when he surn- 
moned Knett to attend to his 
narghile or hand him a glass of 
alcohol. Sometimes he would stray 
into the passage, lingering by the 
dwr of his favorite’s room, both 
^ngs of which had been closed in 
fign of mourning. Then his step 
was slower and his nostrils dilated as 
if to drink in with voluptuous pain 
a certain perfume which still hung 
in the air. Of a sudden he would 
turn his head and hurry away. 

At night, when the whole estab- 
Hdiment was wrapped in the silence 
of sleep, he would go and wander 
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near that evil well. In the clear, 
pale light of winter nights, wrapped 
in his ample burnoose, he would 
walk round and round the dark 
orifice into which he believed Kerkeb 
had disappeared forever. He 
would roam thus all through the 
night, sometimes approaching so 
near the edge that Knett, who fol¬ 
lowed him like his shadow, thought 
he saw his master suddenly vanish in 
his turn into the bottomless well. 
This haughty master, whose mouth 
never opened except to command or 
rebuke, would sigh in silence within 
Knett’s hearing. One evening when 
a nervous breath seemed to have 
shaken him to the very marrow of 
his Bones, Knett heard him-mutter: 

"Afa merrha ft hiaha> ou ma 
hlaha ft mouthaf Oh, the bitter¬ 
ness or her alive, and the sweetness 
of her dead.” 

As he heard* the remorse of that 
cruel man, Knett was on the point 
of consoling him: 

“ Rejoice, master, for Kerkeb is 
not dead.” 

But Knett was afraid of his mas¬ 
ter’s wrath if he let him know that 
he had guessed his most intimate se-' 
cret, so he held the words back, hop¬ 
ing only that time would assuage Sid 
Hafid’s grief. 

One terrible December morning a 
beggar-woman stopped at the gate 
of the enclosure. She was clad in 
miserable rags infested with vermin 
and she shivered in the pitiless wind 
of the desert. 

** Ya ntaoua Rebbi ya elmoum- 
nine!** she begged. “Ye who be¬ 
long to God, oh Mussulmans 1 Fi 
khater Rebbi ya elmoumninet In 
the name of God, oh Mussulmans 1 ” 

She cast an anguished look 
through the fine fretwork of the gate 
down the paths that crossed the 
grounds. Suddenly she caught sight 
of the master and quickly pulled up 
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her veil. At the same time her voice 
became humbler and more insistent. 

“ In the name of God, Ya Sidi,” 
she implored, “ take pity on me that 
He may have mercy on your loved 
ones that are dead.” 

She stretched out toward him her 
benumbed little hand. 

Sid Hafid had just returned from 
his pilgrimage to the toot of the 
garden. His face was pale and his 
eyes sunken from another night of 
grieving. The last words of the beg¬ 
gar softened his heart. 

“ See that she is given the 
Prophet’s three days of charity,” he 
ordered. 

As he returned to his_ rooms 
the vagrant woman was led into the 
big hall on the first floor, where 
she found herself in the company 
of a few dervishes and some cara¬ 
van drivers. 

Sid Hafid entered his own cham¬ 
ber. But the aspect of the house 
had been changed for some days. 
The walls were quite bare, as was 
the floor, and every ornament had 
been removed. In one corner stood 
the master’s narghile; in another, 
carpets, hangings and cushions were 
rolled into a heap. A cold draught 
swept through the rooms thus de¬ 
nuded. In this way had the most 
austere Moroccan mourning been in¬ 
augurated—the penance of a living 
person who wants to become pene¬ 
trated with the cold desolation of 
death. 

Sid Hafid sat down on the floor in 
front of his narghile. But several 
nights’ vigjl had worn him out. The 
silence or this immense living tomb, 
the cold and damp of the flagstones 
against his legs and the smoke of his 
narghile completed his feeling of 
stupefaction. It was not long be¬ 
fore he let his head sink back in the 
hood of his burnoose and closed his 
eyes. 
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He had been drowsing thus for 
an hour when he thought he heard 
a slight sound on the other side of 
the wall. He listened, but the noise 
had ceased. Doubtless it was some 
slave passing in the corridor, or was 
it an illusion of his fevered brain? 
His eyes closed once more and he 
dozed off again. Soon, however, 
the noise again aroused him. He 
heard the furtive steps of some one 
in the room on his right. 

“ Almighty Allah! ” he cried. 
“ Who can ever have dared to enter 
that room! ” 

Then all was silence again. But 
Sid Hafid had shaken himself out of 
his stupor. Soon he heard a piece 
of furniture being moved. He 
raised himself on his elbow. Some¬ 
body was unfolding a garment. He 
would not yet arise. He put his ear 
close to the wall to convince himself 
that this was not some nightmare. 
Then suddenly, and quite clearly this 
time, he heard the key turn in the 
little cabinet of toilet accessories 
which opened with its familiar creak. 
Then he sprang to his feet. Who 
had the boldness to meddle with 
these relics? The sound of that lit¬ 
tle key in its lock upset him com¬ 
pletely. What memories it evoked I 
Before that precious box the favor¬ 
ite had passed some of the sweetest 
hours of her life. He reached the 
door, boiling with rage, his mind 
made up to inflict cruel punishment 
on the trespasser, whoever it might 
be, that had dared to enter this 
shrine. 

At that moment the portiere was 
drawn aside. A woman glittering in 
silks and jewels appeared in the 
doorway. Sid Hafid drew back. 

“ Bismi Allah Sma Errahme! " 
he exclaimed. “ In the name of 
Allah the Merciful! ” 

Kerkeb fixed her bewitching eyes 
upon the master. Then she let the 
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portiere fall and went toward him 
with little, fearful steps. 

“ Kerkeb! You here 1 ” he cried. 

“ You still alive 1 ” 

“Oh, master, forgive me,” she 
murmured. “ I have suffered so 
much in the forest, among lions and 
wolves and black snakes, perched in 
the highest branches of the cedars. 
Snow, wind, hunger, loneliness, after 
your beautiful harem, your gilded 
nest, your caresses. Master, I have 
sufiered more than on that night at 
the edge of the bottomless well.” 

But as TCerkeb advanced toward 
him, Sid Halid kept stepping back¬ 
ward, haggard, afraid, not knowing 
what attitude to take. His heart 
was beating wildly with joy. He 
gazed at this woman whom he loved 
and whom he had thought dead. 
Had he not suffered also 1 And on 
seeing her come back to him, re¬ 
pentant, broken, submissive at last, 
his pride should be satisfied. But he 
could not forget that his order had 
not been obeyed. 

“How did that wretched Knett 
let you escape ? ” he grumbled. “ So 
he did not throw you into the well 
asl had ordered? ” 

Ketkeb had had time to cast her 
ey« round the room. The walls 
stripped of their coppers and coats 
of armor, the rugs piled in a corner, 
that single narghile bubbling in the 
cold, sonorous halls, everything told 
of the mourning which had marked 
her absence. And then, she saw how 
thin the master had become, and the 
blade rings around his heavy eyes 
and the pallor of his withered face, 
and she understood that she was still 
the mistress of his heart. This em¬ 
boldened her to say: 

“ Oh, master, forgive your slaves. 
I alone am guilty. I begged him so 
much and I wept so much that the 
kind-hearted Knett let me go.” 

Her voice was becoming more 
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and more seductive and her eyes 
softer. Sid Halid turned his head 
away, trying to resist her charm. 
He frowned and in a peremptory 
tone muttered again: 

“ And you have dared to come 
into my presence, realizing what you 
and my ungrateful servant have 
done ? ” 

But Kerkeb was already close to 
him. She kissed his thin lingers. 
The perfume of musk and amber 
which rose from her garments, 
mingled with that of her saffron skin, 
struck at his heart. He made a last 
effort to resist. Then his nostrils 
dilated, and breathing rapidly he 
drank in the air which surrounded 
his favorite. Kerkeb was kissing his 
knees. 

“ Master 1 Master!” she whis¬ 
pered, ” Knett did not kill me be¬ 
cause he knew you loved me still.” 

VI. 

LITTLE later, toward noon, 
Knett came to inform his mas¬ 
ter that the beggar-woman he had 
entrusted to his care for the Proph¬ 
et’s three days had disappeared 
from the strangers’ hall. Kerkeb 
smiled, for Knett, who was speaking 
to his master from the door with his 
eyes lowered, had not seen her. Sid 
Halid coolly replied to his slave: 

“The beggar-woman, Knett? 
Here she is.” 

“ We are lost,” thought Knett, 
recognizing Kerkeb in her costume 
of the harem, seated beside the 
Moor. “ The master is showing her 
to me thus, to make the lesson 
harder.” 

Kerkeb, understanding his misgiv¬ 
ings, came to his rescue. 

“ Do not be afraid, Knett,” she 
said to him in a clear voice. “ Do 
not be afraid. The master has for¬ 
given us.” 

Then Sid Halid, deeply moved but 
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smiling, turned to him and said: 

“ Knett, I give you my blessing, 
you have gained a victory. Servants 
such as you cannot be kept for¬ 
ever.” 

He rose, called Knett to him, and 
with a sigh threw his right arm 
around his neck in the embrace that 
gives freedom to the slave. 

“ You have given me back my 


life,” he added. “ Go; I grant free¬ 
dom to you and yours.” 

While the slave sank down and 
kissed the master’s knees, Kerkeb 
put her jeweled arms around Sid 
Hafid’s neck and whispered softly in 
his ear: 

” Master, I swear to you that I 
will never, never dance again under 
the tents of Sid Ellouali.” 



The Night 

By 

Alexander Blok 

From the Russian by Leo Pasvolsky 

At night, when darkness, calm impelling. 

Enshrouds the city’s fitful mirth, 

God’s own unuttered music, welling 

From heaven, invests the throbbing earth. 

For what are life’s grim storms, when roses 
Which thou didst give me, burn in bloom, 

And hupian tears when light reposes 
In roseate West, untouched by gloom? 

Accept, O Thou, who life didst fashion. 

Through blood, through suff’ring, through the grave. 
This brimming cup of final passion 
Poured out by thy unworthy slave! 
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Moonlight 

By 

James Wood Johnson 

An American Story 



Mr. Johnson shall introduce himself to " World Fiction " readers. 
" As for biographical details—Vm afraid there are few that 
could be called interesting. / am twenty-six years old, and a 
graduate of Cornell. Early in 1917 / enlisted in the American 
Ambulance Field Service. After the entrance of the U. S. into 
the war I transferred to the American Air Service, became a 
pursuit pilot, was commissioned lieutenant, but after wrecking 
a few expensive Nieuport 'planes the army decided it could dis¬ 
pense with my flying. I was made a sort of liaison agent between 
French and American camps—what is known as a ‘ground hog.' 
/ continued to live in Paris for two years after the armistice as 
representative for an American firm, but during which time my 
real interest was to absorb as much French literature and art as 
I could. Which is, perhaps, the reason why, late in 1920 , / 
returned to the U. S., came to Indiana, and have now become 
' Secretary' of an Indiana manufacturing concern." 


I T was a hot evening in July, hot 
and humid as it gets in Southern 
Indiana, in the “ Pocket ” dis¬ 
trict, as it is called. The sun had 
just be^n to set, but the pavements 
were still soft from the blasts of heat 
of the day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schlueter left their 
house on River Street, the well-to-do 
avenue of the city, and made their 
way towards Sunset Park, facing the 
Ohio River. Mr. Schlueter was a 
lumber dealer, and he prided him¬ 
self on his capacity to appreciate the 
comforts of such a home as his, and 
the delights of a quiet game of 
pinochle with a few of the boys 
while Mrs. Schlueter was at the 
“ movies ”; but to-night he was 
really too wet with perspiration even 
to attempt a game, and moreover 
Mrs. Schlueter had obstinately re¬ 
fused to consider the “ movies ” in 
such weather. It was too hot even 
for a drive in the car; for what a 
horrible mess it would be if they had 
a puncture in that heat! So they 


strolled very slowly down the street 
towards the park, hoping for a 
breath of cool air from the river, 
Mr. Schlueter in his shirt sleeves, his 
coat slung over one arm and his 
straw hat pushed as far back as 
possible on his head, showing half 
of his red and moist bald spot. He 
was short and heavy-set, and slightly 
bow-legged, so that his’ steps also 
were short, and kept time with those 
of Mrs. Schlueter. He gazed about 
him critically with pale gray, bulg¬ 
ing eyes, which twitched and 
lolled nervously, like those of a 
chicken; and he sucked his cigar, 
snorting impatiently, “ Aw I such 
heat I Phew! What is there to do 
on a night like this?” And Mrs. 
Schlueter, round and balancing from 
side to side as she walked, a broad 
hat perched on top of her head and 
a large hand-bag flapping against 
her side, sighed and kept repeating 
with him, “ Phew I What is there 
to do ? ” 

They could look into the windows 
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of the houses as they passed along 
River Street, for all the shades were 
rolled up and lights were already lit. 
Here and there a family was still at 
dinner; the father in shirt sleeves, 
reading his newspaper. Others had 
finished, and in the shadows of the 
porches one could see the white 
shirts of uncoated men and boys, and 
hear the loud but Indistinct wah-wah- 
wah-wah of their voices. All along 
the line of front porches were mov¬ 
ing white objects, swinging to and 
fro; fat men in sofa swings, children 
and women creaking in rocking- 
chairs, watching passers. From a 
dozen points at once floated the rasp¬ 
ing tones of phonographs, and the 
white spots in the shadows swayed 
and' leaned, swayed and leaned, in 
time to the sounds of drums and of 
saxophones; 

“ H’ye 1 Carl! ” came voices from 
the porches from time to time as 
they moved along. 

“H’ye! Phil!” or “ H’yel Her¬ 
man 1 ” Mr. Schlueter replied to 
each, twisting his cigar into one cor¬ 
ner of his mouth and squinting at 
the shadows. “ Hot, ain’t it? ” 

“ You said it—hot! ” 

“ Nothing doing in weather’ like 
this, is there ? ” 

“ Nope—not much! ” 

“ What doing to-night? ” 

“ Nothing. The wife and me are 
staying in to-night. A little cold 
water-melon later on. Only thing 
to cool you off.” 

“Aw! that don’t last long!” 
And Mr. Schlueter stood gazing un¬ 
decidedly up and down the street; 
then, “ Well, so long, Herman! ” or 
“ So long. Bill!” 

“ So long, Carl!” 

They reached the park at last, a 
strip of scorched grass along the 
water-front, and made their way to 
a bench near a cement structure in 
the center known as the “ Pagoda,” 


where the Boy Scouts’ Band gave an 
occasional concert, and sank down 
heavily, Mr. Schlueter fanning him¬ 
self furiously with his hat. Mrs. 
Schlueter sighed and mopped her 
face and neck with her handker¬ 
chief. 

“Phew! ” 

Near the Pagoda was a pump, 
with a rusty tin can propped up on 
its handle, and dripping dismally 
into a circle of mud about it. An 
iron fountain, which showed traces 
of having once been painted white, 
but which_ was now gray and 
streaked with rust, stood near by. 
The figure of a boy holding a large¬ 
mouthed fish stood in the middle of 
the fountain’s basin. No water ever 
gushed forth from the mouth of the 
fish, but the basin was always filled 
with a thick green and yellow slime, 
and about this slime were now buz¬ 
zing a multitude of flies and mosqui¬ 
toes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schlueter gazed 
with melancholy at the green slime 
of the basin and listened to the drip- 
drip-drip. of the pump in the mud 
and the whirr of the insects. “ Oh I 
but it’s hot! ” sighed Mrs. Schlueter. 
“No air! Not a particle of air 
stirring! ” 

Mr. Schlueter listened to her for 
several minutes, and finally he said, 
angrily, “ Well, this is no place to 
sit! What are w’e sitting here for? 
Let’s go over to one of those benches 
near the bank, and look at the 
river.” 

They chose a bench near the river¬ 
front, and Mr. Schlueter lighted an¬ 
other cigar and leaned back with his 
arms spread out behind the bench, 
his coat and hat lying on the ground, 
and watched the river. 

They looked at the expanse of the 
curve in the Ohio River, a sluggish, 
brown, oozing sheet- of liquid. On 
the opposite shore was a stretch of 
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marsh land dotted with a few strag¬ 
gling trees. Below them, at the 
edge of the bank, was a string of 
ramshackle huts and' wharves for 
motor boats, and piles of paper, gar¬ 
bage cans, masses of anders and 
boards. Farther down, opposite the 
green patch facing the New Lam- 
asco Hotel, which was hidden from 
view by the thin trees of the pa^, 
was a dock, by the side of which 
puffed lazily a river steamer with a 
double smokestack. A houseboat 
and two barges floated behind it. 
Down at the bend in the river was a 
line, of factories, from whose chim¬ 
neys climbed thin, tranquil spirals of 
smoke. 

The light was fading quickly, and 
the river turned gradually from 
brown to a jet black, with a broad 
flash of red gold across the middle. 
The line of trees on the opposite 
shore became a waving dark fringe. 
The glow of the sky encircled the 
black masses of the factories, the 
piles of rubbish and cinders faded 
from view, and the little river 
steamer was transformed into a 
dazzle of tiny lights which danced 
upon the water. All was tinged by 
the disappearing red and purple 
light, which clothed the scene in 
shadows. 

“ Ah 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. Schlue- 
ter, “ it’s fine here 1 " 

“ Yea,” assented her husband. 
“ I’ve heard ’em say Sunset Park 
was better than any other park in 
any city the size of this. And 
there’s one thing, the ‘ Dispatch ’ 
says the sunset from here can’t be 
beaten by anything on the Riveera 1” 

When darkness- had settled down 
at last, they became aware of the 
crowds of people that had gathered 
behind them, lying on the ground. 
Voices were calling, and feet were 
crunching back and forth on the 
gravel paths. The sudden loud and 


shrill tones of a steam calliope 
drifted over, to them from the river 
steamer, which also began booming 
its whistle. A steady stream of 
shadows was making its*way through 
the park towards the dock. 

“ Come on, Lill,” said Mr. 
Schlueter. “ Nothing doing here. 
Let’s go take a look at the boat.” 

They followed the swarm of peo¬ 
ple out through the end of the park, 
past the hotel—a blaze of lights 
from all its windows—and came to 
where a dense throng was standing 
along the edge of the bank, watch¬ 
ing the people climb down the slope 
and cross the plank to the boat, 
which was still shrieking vague tunes 
with the calliope. Long lines of auto¬ 
mobiles were drawn up along the 
street, blowing their horns; a flash¬ 
light from the boat played on the 
people, blinding them, making them 
laugh and shout; there was a general 
uproar of cries, laughing, the scrap¬ 
ing of feet, the horns of the cars, the 
steam calliope, the boat whistle. 
From a deck of the boat came^ the 
strains of dance music, heard faintly 
now and then, and they could seethe 
blur of forms moving up and down 
the deck in time to the music. Mr. 
Schlueter felt a shiver of excitement 
run through him as he watched. 

Two young men standing beside 
them—^they looked like out-of-town 
salesmen to him—^were talking, and 
he could hear what they were saying. 

“ Aw 1 come on, J. C.! ” one of 
them said. “ There’s nothing else 
to do in this burg. Come onl We 
might pick up a Jane and pass the 
time.” 

“ All right,” replied the other, 
laughing. “ Let’s go 1 ” And they 
moved off rapidly down the slope 
towards the boat. 

Mr. Schlueter watched-them-cross 
the plank, and stared at all the 
couples that passed^ them on their 
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way down to the dodc. He felt a 
sudden desire to follow them, and 
to have something to do, perhaps to 
k^ep cooL He watched the flash¬ 
light of the boat, wandering up and 
down the shore, and which stopped 
suddenly and glared on a red and 
white sign. “Moonlight Ride," it 
said. Motmlight ride! A moon¬ 
light ride on the water! 

He graced Mrs. Schlueter’s arm. 
“ Let’s go on diere, Lill,” he cried. 
“Come on, old girl!” 

“ Carl 1 ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Schlue- 
ter, horror-stricken. “ With those 
people! Why, what are you think¬ 
ing of! ’’ But the cries, the strains 
of music, the whistles, the general 
excitement persuaded her more than 
his insistence, and so, just as the 
gong rang and the plank was about 
Co Iw lifted, they slipped on board 
together. 

The paddles ground and churned, 
and the boat trembled and rattled. 
They climbed up a narrow .stairway 
to the next deck where was a crowd 
of people sitting on little chairs and 
on benches, and standing in a thick 
row around the dancers, looking on. 
The rattling of the boat, the scrap¬ 
ing of feet, the laughing, the pushing 
made it all quite gay, it seemed to 
Mr. and Mrs. Schluetcr. “ Quite a 
lark 1 ’’ cried Mr. Schlueter, and his 
wife simpered, “ Oh! I just feel so 
ashamed to be here with such peo¬ 
ple! What are they, anyway! 
They’re factory hands! Factory 
girls: Look at the way they dance! 
Isn’t it awful? Look at that girl— 
she has her face right against her 
partner’s cheek! And there’s an¬ 
other! They’re terrible! My, 
my!" 

A young man, hurrying past, 
bumped against them. “Oh! hello 
there! ’’ he called out as he pushed 
by them. 

“ Alvin Reade! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
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Schlueter, nudging her husband. 
“ That’s Alvin Reade 1 What is he 
doing on this boat? With girls like 
that here? Isn’t it shameful, the way 
some boys act! Oh! I’m so glad my 
Otto isn’t like diatl He tells me he 
doesn’t like these girls with bobbed 
hair and rolled stockings. Ah! ’’ 
she sighed loudly, he must be one 
of the old-fashioned kind! ’’ 

“Aw! pooh!” Mr. Schlueter 
laughed. “ You don’t know what 
you’re talking about, Lill! ’’ 

Some one slapped Mr. Schlueter 
noisdv on the back. " Well 1 Well! 
Here’s Carl! ’’ came a gruff voice. 

“ Well, Bennie I What are you 
doing on this boat 1 ’’ shouted Mr. 
Schlueter, recognizing Bauer, the 
Cashier of the Standard National 
Bank. “ You old rascal, you I ’’ 

Yea ? And what about you 
two ? But say, Carl, let me ask you 
something. Just out of curiosity. 
How did you two happen to come 
on? ’’ 

“ Oh! Mrs. S. and I just took a 
little notion to try a little exdte- 
ment.’’ 

“ But how’d you get on? ’’ 

“ Just walked on. Paid our fifty 
cents each—and walked on. Why?’’ 

“ Well, I’ll be . . . That ex¬ 
plains what I wanted to find out! 
So they let anybody on that wanted 
to come! Ah! now I see light! 
That explains all these girls from 
Beheimer’s cigar factory! That’s 
how so many of them got here! 
This is supposed to be the Bankers’ 
Club Boat Ride, you know. Oh! 
yes, we bankers, you know! Huh! 
about as many factory hands as club 
members, it looks like! ’’ 

“ Why, we. didn’t notice anybody 
but factory people! ’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Schlueter in surprise. 

“ Oh, there’s quite a few of our 
crowd, but of course it’s the younger 
set mostly. You wouldn’t know 
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them. See that girl there? That’s 
Frances Schultze. Yea, Schultzie’s 
daughter. And there’s George An¬ 
dersen. Sister’s somewhere round 
here. That little kid over there, in 
green—that’s Elsie Strouse. Ohl 
there’s quite a bunch of ’em. Too 
bad the party’s sort of spoiled by the 
rough element, though. . . Well, 
have a good time, everybody! So 
long! ” 

“ Carl, did you ever! ” gasped 
Mrs. Schlueter when he had g'one. 
“ Isn’t it awful, these young girls ? 
Who’d have thought there were any 
girls of our sort here! ” 

“You said it, LiU!” was Mr. 
Schlueter’s remark. 

“ Just look at that Strouse mrl! 
Oh-h^ my! I guess I don’t belong 
to this age, Carl! ” 

They soon tired of watching the 
dancers, and they left their point of 
vantage and sat down on a bench 
near the boat rail. 

“ God! listen to that music! ” 
moaned Mr. Schlueter, mopping his 
forehead. “ Neow - neow - neow! 
Chah-chah-chah! Phew! I’m not 
much cooler yet! ” 

They stared out at the river, 
crossed by a pale bar of light from 
the moon, which had just risen. 
“The old boat’s hardly moving at 
all!” complained Mr. Schlueter. 
“ This is no fun! I’m thiifsty, LIU! 
There’s a soft drink counter down 
the line. I’U go over and get some- 
thing.” 

After waiting, and pushing, and 
cursing for several minutes, he finallv 
succeeded in procuring two small 
bottles of brown liquid with straws 
in them. They sucked on these in 
silence for a while, and felt com¬ 
forted. The two salesmen whom 
they had seen on shore sat down on 
die bench beside them, fanned 
themselves, and looked at the band 
of rippling light on the water. 
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“ I’m*off that stuff! ” grunted one. 
“ Too hot! And those Janes give 
me a pain! God! the way thev 
dance! Graceful as young heifers!” 

“ Yea, they’re rotten all right,” 
assented the other, “ but what can 
you expect, J. C.? Got to have 
something to do! ” 

“ Just as soon do nothing.” 

They gazed for a while in silence 
at the river, flidcing their ashes over 
the side rail. 

“ A moonlight ride! ” growled 
one at last. “Hell! Moonlight on 
the mud! ’’ He laughed dryly and 
threw his cigarette out into the black 
space beyond the rail. 

“ WeU, let’s go up on the top deck 
again, J. C.” 

“ What for? ” 

“ Oh, there’s a bunch of kids up 
there in the dark, that look as if 
they’d start something. Looks like 
hot stuff to me, J. C.! ” 

“Aw! shoot!” 

“ Oh, come on! Nothing else to 
do! You don’t want to sit here, do 
you? There’s a long time to kill 
yet.” 

“Well. . . aUright.” 

They rose and strolled off to¬ 
gether. 

Mr. Schuleter lighted another 
cigar and he and Mrs. Schlueter sat 
staring out over the water, shifting 
their position from time to time, and 
yawning. 

“ Carl! Don’t smoke so much! ” 
Mrs. Schlueter kept insisting. 

“ Nothing else to do, Lill. Can’t 
you let me alone? ” 

“ Oh! Neow-neow-neow! ” He 
groaned again. “ That music! 
Hell!” 

“ There, the damn boat’s turning 
around, Lill! Ah-h! We’re on our 
way back!^ Thank God!” He 
looked at his watch and cursed un¬ 
der his breath. “ Two hours more. 
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Lill. Two hours more! ” And he 
leaned forward and spat on the 
deck. “Oh! when I get back! 
Will I be glad to get off this boat ? 
WiUIl” 

Mrs. Schlueter leaned her arms 
against the railing and Mr. Schlue* 
ter, who did not speak for several 
minutes, did not notice that she was 
dozing until he asked her a queS' 
tiony which she did not aiuwer. He 
moaned, then, and kept jpuffing on 
his cigar and lighting a fresh one, 
smoking one after another, and 
looking at the people that passed 
back and forth, and grinning at the 
short skirts as they came down the 
ladder from the top deck. “Oh! 
my ba-ba-babyl ” came the voices of 
the musicians, who were shouting as 
they played. The people swarming 
up and down the deck hummed with 
them, “Hm! Hm! Hml Ba-ba- 
baby!” His head sank forward 
heavily, and he sank off into a half 
doze. 

“ Carl! ” Mrs. Schlueter called, 
after what seemed an age. “ What 
time is it? ” 

“Eh? Oh! we’ve got another 
hour yet.” 

She turned around the other way 
on the bench and fell asleep again. 
He listened impassively to the 
noises, numbed by the trembling of 
the boat, the shuffling of feet, the 
passing forms. From time to time 
he turned around and watched the 
light that seemed to move across the 
water with the boat. It was broader 
and brighter now, for the moon was 
high. “Neeow! Neeow! Purrooo!” 
came the sounds of the instruments. 
“ Ba-ba-by! Eeyow! Hm! Hm! 
Hm! Ba-ba-by!” seemed to come 
from all over the boat. The light 
on the water was queer, dancing 
around. He could close his eyes and 
still see it. And he found himself 
squinting at it with Half-opened eyes, 
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which made the light ^read out 
wider and wider, un^ it was like an 
immense glaring sheet. And in a 
little while his cigar dre^ped from 
his fingers, and he, too, was asleep. 
The shrieking of the calliope awoke 
them, and Aey sat up with a start, 
rubbing their eyes and looking about 
uncertainly. There were lights near 
by, and there was the dock, and the 
hotel up above. 

“ At last! they both exclaimed. 

Half tottering, they pushed their 
way with the crowd down the nar¬ 
row steps, hardly conscious of the 
people about them, thinking, “ Once 
we get off! Once we get off I ” In 
the crowd they biush^ against the 
same two salesmen, who were hold¬ 
ing the arms of two girls and pinch¬ 
ing them; and one of them was say¬ 
ing, “ Pretty good time, after all I ” 

“You brt, J. C.! Some pretty 
hot stuff in this town! How ’boot 
that, kiddoes ? ” 

The two girls laughed and one of 
them^ made a sly grimace and poked 
him in the ribs. 

At last Mr. and Mrs. Schlueter 
squeezed their way across the plank 
and when they felt the ground under¬ 
neath their feet, they breathed 
loudly and contentedly, and Mrs. 
Schlueter laughed from sheer pleas¬ 
ure. “ Oh! Carl! did you ever, 
though! I’m so glad it’s all over I ” 

They puffed as they toiled "heavily 
up the slope, and Mr. Schlueter 
took off his hat and mopped the top 
of his head. “ Phew! It’s still hot 
back here! ” he gasped. “ I can feel 
it more now, after the air on the 
boat. But let me tell you one thing, 
Lill; you’ll never get me to go on 
that boat again! There’s no use 
talking another time—I won’t go, 
that’s all! 

“ Well 1 ” she retorted, “ who was 
it wanted to have a good time, any¬ 
how? Was it me—or was it you?” 
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The Luckiest Man in the World 

By 

Leonid Andreyev 

From the Russian by Herman Bernstein 


In spite of the fact that he died in 1919, no living luriter is 
more modern in aspiration, conception or technique than Leonid 
Andreyev. He voas only forty-eight years vrhen he died, an 
eseile from the Russia he had loved and pitied so much and in 
bitter voant and suffering. His heart vuas broken nuith'disappoint¬ 
ment over Russia’s fate. The last viords he •wrote •were: “ Revo¬ 
lution is just as unsatisfactory a means of settling disputes as 
war.” 

His early years were a series of^ failures and disappointments, 
hut once he managed to publish his first stories, his success was 
almost instantaneous. He came to be the most popular writer 
in Russia, overshadowing Gorki and Tolstoi. Many of his works 
have been translated into English: “Anathema," "The Seven 
IFho IFere Hanged," “ Satan’s Diary,’’ " He Who Gets Slapped," 
" The Red Laugh.” 



M any people believe with¬ 
out any reason that tragic 
Fate exists only for kings and 
heroes, that ordinary small people 
are beyond the horizon of tragic 
Fate, that they are not noticed by 
it, and that they are in no way of ^y 
consequence to Fate. Yegor Chem- 
odanov was neither a king nor a' 
hero, yet Fate never worked with 
such obstinacy and wrath on Oedipus 
himself as it worked on the life of 
Chemodanov. One might have 
thought that during the thirty years 
of Chemodanov’s life. Fate aban¬ 
doned all its other occupations—so 
much time and care and indefatig¬ 
able attention did it devote to its 
strange choice. 

Yegor Chemodanov was born (of 
unknown parents) in one of the' 
Siberian cities, and was left in a suit¬ 
case at the front door of the mer¬ 
chant Yegorov’s. Hence his name 
Chemodanov—^which is Russian for 
suitcase. The first years of Yegor’s 
life were unusually happy. Neither 
the son of a famous grandee, nor 


even the prince of a reigning house 
•could have .had bestowed* upon him 
more love and luxury than was be¬ 
stowed upon Yegor. The rich and 
childless Yegorov and his wife de¬ 
voted all their wealth and their love 
to the foundling, thereby exciting the 
envy of their relatives and heirs. 
They fed him on ertam.; they dressed 
him in silks and velvets and called 
him endearing names. And he was 
then plump and round, somewhat 
drowsy from*excessive feeding. This 
appearance of a man half-asleep and 
half-awake he retained for the rest 
of his life, together with his other 
characteristics—his soft yellowish 
hair and his small stature. But he 
lost his pleasant plumpness and'to¬ 
wards the end of his life he^ im¬ 
pressed people with his sorry, sickly 
thinness. 

When Yegor was seven years old, 
his adopted parents suddenly per¬ 
ished in a wreck on the new railway; 
and while pitying them, nobody sus¬ 
pected that Yegor was the real 
though involuntary cause of their 
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terrible death—this catastrophe was 
but the first link in the chain of cz- 
tastrophes and horrors with which 
his life was to be surrounded. The 
merchant’s heirs who hated Yegor 
immediately dragged off his silk and 
velvet clothes, and simply turned him 
out into the street. There he would 
have died, if other kind people had 
not come to his rescue. Having shel¬ 
tered him, they placed him in a 
colony for ybung culprits. He was 
not a criminal, nor did he have any 
criminal tendencies, but there was no 
other place where they could keep 
him. Besides, such was the com¬ 
mand of Fate. 

The transition from complete 
happiness to complete misery Yegor 
accepted with humility, which was 
characteristic of his nature. Never¬ 
theless this did not make cruel Fate 
more generous, but rather intensified 
its irritation. Yegor was beaten and 
starved. They called him thief, and 
they cracked nuts on the flat crown 
of his head. Yet he was not indig¬ 
nant, nor did he revolt—instead, he 
began to love his shelter and the; 
authorities sincerely and hea^ly- 
He forgot the time of his happiness 
completely, so that he was not tor¬ 
tured even by recollections. Seeing 
this happiness, which was growing 
with custom and the lapse of years. 
Fate resorted to an extreme and 
dreadful measure—one winter night 
a fire broke out in the asylum and 
the building was destroyed. The 
keeper, a kindly woman, together 
with her three small children, lost 
their lives in that fire. But Yegor 
was saved again by kind people.. 
And a passing cattle-merchant, who 
chanced to be at the fire, decided to 
take Yegor along with him, evidently 
believing that his preparation at the 
asylum had ec^uipped the boy with 
commercial training. 

“ Are they going to rebuild 


the house?” asked Yegor, crying. 

“ They’ll rebuild it, don’t be 
afraid,” said the cattle merchant and 
took Yegor with him to Samara, 
without realizing the secret si^ifi- 
cance of the boy’s question. The 
truth was that Yegor then and there 
resolved to run back to the asylum 
at the first opportunity—something 
that no one had ever done before. 
Many escaped from the asylum, but 
no one has ever heard of a boy re¬ 
turning there voluntarily. Appar¬ 
ently, that was the first manifesta¬ 
tion of Yegor’s peculiar will which 
led him on the road of extraordinary 
adventures. But even if this ^^s 
revolt, it sprang from his humility 
—since he had been placed in an 
asylum, he must stay there, Chemo- 
danov reasoned inconsistently. 

He ran back to Siberia three 
times. Twice he was caught and 
beaten cruelly, but on his third re¬ 
turn he was lost for a long time on 
the roads, in the thickets and the 
vast stretches of Siberia. But even 
there he was not neglected by 
dangers and tribulations. In the 
woods he was frequently pursued by 
bears, on the roads he was robbed, 
in the towns and villages he was 
beaten as a suspicious character. 
There was no ground for suspecting 
him—for under all the adversities 
of Fate, Yegor never lost his re¬ 
spectable appearance; at thirteen he 
always wore a paper collar, and 
when he was lucky he even wore a 
starched linen collar. In order to 
secure a collar and a decent suit of 
clothes he displayed wild energy, al¬ 
most genius: ^ hungry, he would 
rather spend his last few copeks for 
a collar; pursued by bears, half-dead 
with fright, he ran through the 
bushes carefully so as not to tear or 
spoil his garments. He was gener¬ 
ally honest, though he stole vests 
and collars all his life, and strangely 
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enoogh, he oerer regarded that as a 
sin. 

Then the ywrs- of painful wand* 
erings* extinguished in Chemodanov 
his passion for the asylum, and at 
the age of seventeen we iind him in 
Tiflis as an assistant telegraph 
operator at the railroad station. 
This was quite an important pos^ 
and his success was due exclusively 
to his clothes. During the follow¬ 
ing three years of happmess he wore 
that same costume and always clean 
collars; modest and unassuming, he 
wore his uniform so eloquently that 
it snbstitutcd the most lofty conver¬ 
sations about the aim and signifi¬ 
cance of life. For that same reason 
his morality was above reproach. 
When, in accordance with the cus¬ 
tom prevalent among telegraph 
operators, he secured a guitar and 
played “ The Little Tiger ” between 
trams and telegrams, all words be¬ 
came soperBuous—and his life^ was 
established upon solid foundations. 
Curiously enough, Yegor never re¬ 
called his past sufferings, he seemed 
to have rorgotten them. Of the 
catastrophes, of the fires, the bears 
and the escaped galley slaves he had 
met, he talked briefly and simply, as 
of ordinary and inevitable inddents. 

When Yegor was twenty-one 
years old, aM he sang for the 
thousandth time, " Make me a 
present of a tear, and I’ll rush with 
it to Granada, on the wings of mv 
bvel,”_ a girl heard his prayer and 
gave him her heart. She was a girl 
of means, and a fine perspective 
opened before him,—but suddenly 
cruel Fate app^red ag^in: it had 
been hiding, as if gathering strength 
for a new and terrible blow. The 
girl died of small pox, and though 
Yegor, who also contracted the 
disease, recovered, he lost the 
beauty of his face and his prospects 
forever. 
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During that year Chemodanov 
became a recruit, and before com¬ 
pletely recovering from his illness, 
he was drafted into the navy, and 
stationed on one of the Baltic 
cruisers. This event was quite 
ordinary, but to Yegor it proved to 
be the greatest hardship—almost 
slow murder. He hated sea, be 
feared it as nothing else in the 
world, and even in calm weather, 
when nature and other sailors were 
cheerful, he suffered from continuous 
seasickness. And the things that 
happened to his insides and to his 
soul when the ocean swell began to 
play with the heavy ship, tossing it 
about with an unseen force! He 
seriously^ commenced to wonder 
whether it would not be better for 
him to end the. life for which he had 
paid so dearly, rather than continue 
to submit to Fate’s endless persecu¬ 
tions. And his lot was particularly 
bitter because his weakness did not 
arouse compassion in anyone, but 
rather made people laugh at him. 
And his superiors with deliberate 
sternness sent him to places where 
the dangers and the rocking of the 
boat were greatest. Neither- Chemo- 
danov’s punctuality nor his absolute 
sobriety and obedience softened their 
stem sea hearts or improved his bit¬ 
ter plight. 

Thus two years went by, and 
Yegor at last deserted. . . 

It happened that Yegor, hiding be¬ 
hind railroad cars, remained behind 
on the shore, when his cruiser sailed 
away. He was alone, upon an 
African shore, among a black¬ 
skinned African crowd, without 
knowing a word of any other lan¬ 
guage than Russian, and without 
any money in his pocket! 

Undoubtedly Fate supposed and 
was even convinced that under these 
conditions Chemodanov, whom it 
hated, most inevitably perish, but at 
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that time a new circumstance re¬ 
vealed itself in all clearness: side by 
side with, cruel Fate, some invisible 
forces of Good followed Chemo- 
danov’s life extricating him every 
time from the deepest hole into 
which he had been cast by Fate. It 
is very possible that it was only a 
game between Fate and the forces 
of Good, but 
whatever it was, 

Yegor survived 
even in Africa. 

After the most 
fantastic wander¬ 
ings, of which he 
could tell noth¬ 
ing, as though 
they were some 
absurd and imme¬ 
diately forgotten 
nightmare, he set¬ 
tled down per- 
manently in 
Cairo, in the ca¬ 
pacity of appren¬ 
tice to a native 
cobbler. 

The eighteen 
months spent in 
Cairo were per¬ 
haps the best in Chemo- ‘ 
danov’s life. Only one 
thing was disagreeable 
—the summer heat, but 
he arranged his affairs quite 
well, being sober and 
moderate in his desires; he saved 
some money, fell in love with a 
dark-complexioned lady—which was 
necessary for his humble and sensi¬ 
tive soul—and on holidays he 
promenaded the _ streets together 
with the other citizens of Cairo, 
wearing the whitest of collars. 
Once he even looked at the pyramids 
from the distance, but he did not 
like them. 

But can happiness be lasting? 
Yegor was beginning to think of 



opening a shoe shop of his own, 
when suddenly, for some unknown 
reason, his employer was thrown 
into prison, and because of him 
Yegor was also put into jail There 
both his master and’ he were beaten 
with canes; Yegor’s money was 
taken away from him, and he was 
driven out in the street when it was 
found that he was innocent. Fright¬ 
ened and half-dead from the thrash¬ 
ing, Chemodanov fled from Cairo 
that very day, and again he was lost 
for a long time in fantastic wander¬ 
ings over the earth, changing 
continents, names, profes¬ 
sions and masks, and like a 
persecuted “Wandering Jew,” 
finding nowhere 
rest or refuge. 

In ihe course of 
these wanderings 
Chemodanov sur¬ 
vived three ship- 
wredcs which tes¬ 
tified clearly to 
the fact that Fate 
continued to fol¬ 
low him inces¬ 
santly, not leav¬ 
ing him out of 
sight for a single 
moment. But 
these terrible 
wrecks added 
nothing in 
Yegor’s soul — 
they only intensi¬ 
fied his strange 
views, according to wnich bears, 
fires and other catastrophes were to 
him most ordinary, simple incidents, 
inevitable in the life of every man. 

II 

E xhausted by the African 

heat and seeking cooler places, 
Chemodanov went as a stowaway in 
a first class steamer from Alexan¬ 
dria to Naples. 
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In Naples Chemodanov starved 
at iiret and spent the nights in 
suburban vacant lots, carefully 
guarding his collars; then he worked 
in a corset shop; then he was for 
a short time a guide to Vesuvius, 
and afterward established himself as 
a peddler; he bought a box,' corals, 
cheap mosaics and other trinkets, 
and went into business. With his 
box Chemodanov walked through 
Italy, went to Switzerland which he 
did not like, and crossed over to 
France which he liked very much. 
As before, he knew nothing but 
Russian, but he made himself under¬ 
stood to the natives by a wild mix¬ 
ture of Arabic, Georgian, Turkish^ 
Italian and other words, which satis¬ 
fied his simple demands in commer¬ 
cial and spiritual intercourse. 

la general, his life was growing 
almost agreeable because the perse¬ 
cutions on the part of Fate had'sud¬ 
denly ceased; either it had grown 
hred of Chemodanov, or it had 
forptten him, or it had simply lost 
of him and could not find him, 
Fccfect peace accompanied Chemo¬ 
danov on- all his roads—there were 
bears, no galley slaves, no ship- 
'^•’ccks. He grew somewhat stouter 
account of his unprecedented 
prosperity and, strange to say, he 
seemed to worry because of 
™at. His soul, accustomed to strug- 
giing against Fate, to enduring 
hardships and thunderous blows, 
®ssed something, his restless eyes 
"^^re seeking something all the time 
^cy were unaccustomed to peace- 
views and to pleasant relations 
^'th people and nature. A certain 
^^guish crept into his soul, he was 
seized with strange desires and 
'^Pnces, he felt a certain longing to 
8® far away—^in a word, it was a 
ate of mind thus far unknown to 
'-hemodanov. 

From diis it may be concluded 
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with complete certainty that Che¬ 
modanov had been deceived and 
that the idleness of Fate was only 
illusory. Powerless to defeat Che¬ 
modanov in an open and honest con¬ 
flict, Fate crept stealthily into his 
soul and treacherously planted there 
dangerous feelings and desires. The 
first result of this treachery was a 
sudden and intense longing in Che¬ 
modanov for Africa, as he had felt 
in his childhood days for the asylum. 
Why he craved Africa in particular, 
which he had cursed a thousand 
times for its heat and his misfor¬ 
tunes there, he did not know him¬ 
self, but the sensation was keen and 
compelling to the extent that he was 
unable to resist it. In vain did his 
presentiment and past experiences 
caution him to fear the sea above 
all—his longing for Africa was 
stronger, sweeping away the argu¬ 
ments of reason. 

At that time he was doing busi¬ 
ness as a peddler in the North of 
France. Then drawing a broken 
line from north to south, slightly 
resisting and yet pushing ahead, 
as if drawn by a rope that was 
growing ever shorter, Chemodanov 
came to Marseilles one fateful 
morning, paid his passage and 
boarded a large steamer that was 
sailing for Algiers. 

All Europe was shocked at the 
time by the terrible calamity which 
befell that steamer. It had lost its 
way during a great storm and 
struck against the rocks of the island 
of Majorca, and of the hundreds of 
young, handsome, wise, rich, digni¬ 
fied and happy passengers, only one 
was saved, thrown by a wild wave 
upon the only tiny strip of sand lost 
among those rocks. Of course, the 
chosen one was Yegor Chemodanov. 
If, however, this shipwreck in which 
so many human beings perished, was 
caused by the same Fate which pur- 
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sued only Chemodanov, it should be 
remarked that Chemodanov cost 
humanity too dear, especially since 
the aim was not attained. How¬ 
ever, his goods and the rest of his 
property went down with the 
steamer. 

The fact that only a single person 
was saved was so remarkable and 
bred the imagination to such an ex¬ 
tent that for some time Chemodanov 
was the hero of the day and a sen¬ 
sational celebrity. With the ship¬ 
wreck, his strange craving for 
Africa was suddenly extinguished 
forever, and he was sent back to 
Paris on funds collected by the local 
population and by the journalists. 
He went there willingly, and con¬ 
sented to all the cross-examinations 
and interviews with which he was 
besieged on the way, but he experi¬ 
enced no sensation of pride, he did 
not even understand this curiosity— 
all that had happened seemed to him 
ordinary, inevitable, something that 
happens in the life of every man. 
And the interviewers and other in¬ 
quisitive people, after an hour’s con¬ 
versation with him, went away with 
a feeling of strange perplexity; they 
looked back at him, and they felt 
that they had not asked him some 
of the most important questions. 
What was it ? 

In Paris he was exhibited, at a 
good salary, in the offices of one of 
the sensational newspapers as the 
“ luckiest man in the world.” There 
artists and thinkers, fat bourgeois 
and stern laborers examined his 
small head and his flat skull, his 
pockmarked face and his meek eyes. 
Once even an American billionaire 
smoking a cigar, came to see him, 
with his daughter and two secre¬ 
taries. But no matter how long they 
examined him, neither the billion¬ 
aire nor the thinkers understood 
anything; and as they walked away. 
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they looked back at his little head, 
at his meek little eyes and at his 
white starched collar which was en¬ 
tirely too high for his neck. 

The luckiest man in the world I 

And while the invisible forces of 
Good endeavored by all means to 
keep Chemodanov in France, in¬ 
defatigable Fate again resorted to 
all kinds of cunning and treachery. 
Chemodanov had earned enough 
money at the exhibition to last him 
for the rest of his life and to start 
him in business anew, but while he 
was being examined, a new restless 
idea was born in his mind—fatal in 
its consequences. “ Everybody has 
a mother—I must have a mother, 
too I ” thought Chemodanov with a 
certain longing and a sense of of¬ 
fended self-respect. And as the 
desire grew upon him, unembar¬ 
rassed by the obvious improbability 
of finding his mother whom he had 
never seen, and of whom he had 
never thought before, he commenced 
to draw a broken line on the map— 
from the west to the east—to 
Siberia, where he believed he would 
find his unknown mother. 

Being a deserter, he took a great 
risk—but in Russia there was a revo¬ 
lution during those days, too—^there 
was great disorder, as Chemodanov 
defined it—and that made his task 
easier. It seemed easy for such a 
grain of sand as he to hide and avoid 
the dangerous eyes of the police at 
a time when all life and the people 
were stirred to the very depths. 
Chemodanov did not understand the 
revolution itself and did not like it. 
He sought quiet and order in every¬ 
thing, and he looked upon revolution 
much as a traveler looks upon bad 
weather, with humble displeasure. 

At the Russian frontier he was 
robbed and cheated by contra¬ 
bandists. Instead of being taken 
across the frontier, he was thrown 
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into a ditch where he was almost 
shot by the frontier guards. A guard 
on horseback fired three times m the 
dark at the ditch, and Chemodanov’s 
ov'ercoat was hit twice. Chemoda- 
nov himself succeeded in reaching 
the road by some miracle. Half 
dead with fright, and starved, he 
dragged himself on into the depths 
of Russia. That terrible night in 
the ditch was for him the beginning 
of new fantastic wanderings, so 
gloomy and cruel that it seemed to 
him then the sun would never rise 
over his head again. Stray shots, 
pursuits over roofs and across 
fences, detectives chasing him as in 
nightmares, sternly excited mobs 
carrying him away he knew not 
where nor for what purpose, ter¬ 
rible Cossacks, dark and strange 
cellars,—and only occasional mo¬ 
ments of rest, when he succeeded in 
securing employment as a clerk in 
a shop. But just as soon as he man¬ 
aged to go over to the church to 
pray, the uprising broke out, and 
then came again a long night of 
endless^ terror^ He shivered in 
every limb and was shocked to the 
depths of his soul. 

But however strange it may seem 
“-amidst all the horrors and mis¬ 
fortunes, the thought of his mother 
never left him—it moved him 
^wly but surely to distant Siberia. 
During these painful days he might 
even be called a romantic, so com¬ 
pletely did this thought take posses¬ 
sion of his soul. But what was 
stranger still, as soon as he found 


himself in Siberia, in the place where 
he was born, the persistent thought 
suddenly vanished, as if it had not 
really existed at all, but was merely 
the deceptive will-o’-the-wisp which 
leads wanderers astray into swamps 
and then suddenly dies out. 

And there, in Siberia, Chemoda- 
nov was hanged—his life was inter¬ 
rupted in his thirtieth year. The 
cause of his execution was as should 
have been expected, a most absurd 
circumstance. The passport which 
Chemodanov had secured in Mos¬ 
cow belonged to a political offender 
who was wanted by the police. Of 
course, at some other time this mis¬ 
understanding would have been 
easily cleared up, but just then 
things were done in such haste that 
there was no time for inquiries or 
investigations. 

Thus Chemodanov was hanged. 
And as he had neither friends nor 
relatives, as he had never accom¬ 
plished anything important, all 
memory of him vanished with his 
death, as though he had never lived 
on earth. 

Did he ever live? Perhaps he 
did . . . But it may be that all 
this was only the dream of stern and 
gloomy Fate in a moment of absent- 
mindedness. 

And when Fate awoke and 
opened its cruel, searching eyes, 
there was no Chemodanov on earth 
any longer, and only kings and 
heroes were standing, waiting, pre¬ 
paring for a tragic battle. 

Kings and heroes 1 
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T his is a story of forty years 
ago, before men flew, or the 
horn of the motor was heard 
in the land. 

Towards the end of dinner our 
conversation settled on to the ever 
fertile subject of Fosdick. We and 
his friends—there were five of us 
present—talked his pictures, his 
poems, his absence, one might almost 
call it his disappearance, up and 
down and in and out. 

The gods had been too kind, had 
overdone it. That was what was 
the matter with Fosdick. If they’d 
gifted him with one outstanding 
talent instead of two, if, still more, 
they had not saddled him, from 
childhood, with a private income of 
twelve hundred a year—more or 
less—^to what height of achieveme^nt 
might he not have attained? But 
they made things altogether too 
easy for him—^while he scoffed at the 
bare notion of their existence—there 
lay the irony of the position! So 
that he had never for an instant felt 
the spur of an empty pocket, and 
empty stomach which—^when all’s 
said and done—is the finest recipe 
vet invented for making genius show 
its paces. 


“ And he has genius,” little Crad¬ 
dock cried, in the fervour of youth¬ 
ful discipleship, thumping the table 
with a diminutive fist. “ Even his 
enemies admit his painting and verse 
have moments which take you by the 
throat. It’s no earthly use. You 
can’t help yourself. Hate him as 
you like, you’re still bound to 
acknowledge him a master. For 
all Fosdick’s work Is so sane, so 
gorgeously destructively sane. In 
that sense there’s not a grain of 
imagination in it. For he hasn’t a 
superstition left, has cancelled 
heaven and hell, thrown theology, 
mytholo^ overboard. He lays 
hold of life in the raw and flings it, 
bleeding, shrieking, in your face 
without the smallest attempt to ex¬ 
plain, to account for, either the 
horror or beauty of it. He never 
apologizes, speculates, theorizes, but 
just simply states, as a convinced 
realist should. And then ’’—^with a 
positive wail—“ to have him desert 
us like this I Hide away, sterile, 
unproductive, while every sort of 
wall-eyed idiot spawns out books and 
pictures of a shallowness, an Igno¬ 
rance, which makes contemporary 
English art and literature the by- 
64 
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word of Europe! Oh I I tell you 
I’m sick with shame and rage—de¬ 
spairingly, hideously sick I ” 

We laughed—not unkindly—for 
the sincerity of the boy’s emotion 
went far to redeem his extravagant 
expression of it Brandon, veteran 
of the company, grey-bearded, in¬ 
dulgently smiling, patted him affec¬ 
tionately on the ba^. 

“And now, my son, having so 
loudly borne testimony and spit up 
your bile, you’ll feel better, I hope,” 
be said. 

“But isn’t it true?” Craddock 
blazed round on him. 

“ True?—^With modifications, yes 
—oh yes. Fosdick’s woric has great 
qualities—advisedly use the word 
great From almost every point of 
view he’s a good head and shoulders 
above the rest of us.” 

“Not in all?” 

Brandon mildly shook his head. 

“There is a door to which he’s 
found no key—whether of set pur¬ 
pose, because he refuses to look for 
it, or because, with all_ his power of 
seeing, he was born blind in respect 
of it, I can’t pretend to tell you.’’ 

Then after a_ pause— 

“ But, hang it all, where is Fos- 
dick? ” 

Brandon put this question to the 
company at large, while looking to 
me, as I knew, to answer it. For my 
rclarion to Fosdick differed from 
his own and that of the three other 
men, being one, not of election only, 
but of circumstance. Fosdick’s 
people and mine were old acquaint¬ 
ances. He and I had been at the 
same preparatory school, later at the 
same Oxford college. So Brandon, 
naturally enough, supposed us inti¬ 
mate. What he didn’t suppose— 
nor any one else, as I trusted—^was 
that, wWle I recognized and admired 
Fosdick’s immense cleverness, I 
found myself less and less drawn to 
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him* by personal sympathy. For he 
struck me as unbalanced, as having 
far too big a brain and too small a 
heart. 1 went further than Bran¬ 
don. In my opinion it wasn’t one 
door to which he’d found no key, but 
a sound dozen. With all his ver¬ 
satility he was narrow. 

On the other hand, I, conceivably, 
was jealous. He, without any ap¬ 
parent effort, did things, and that 
brilliantly, I would have given my 
two ears to do and—couldn’t. Ohl 
no-doubt I was jealous I His ability 
mortified me. I felt uneasy, un¬ 
happy when he and I were together. 
That gave me an accusing conscience. 
For, as time went on, Fosdicic 
seemed increasingly to turn to me. 
He showed that he wanted our old 
friendship, not only maintained but 
the bonds of it drawn closer. He 
went out of his way to find oppor¬ 
tunities of intercourse. Which was a 
considerable compliment, for to¬ 
wards most men—^women he’d no 
apparent use for—^he wasn’t con¬ 
spicuously civil or tractable 1 But I 
sheered off—did my best to elude 
him—making the excuse to myself, 
that his materialism repelled me. 
He offended my taste, so I told my¬ 
self, came near offending my sense 
of decency, whereas, as I see it all, 
now, he only offended my self-love 
and that quite unintentionally. 

From all which it indirectly fol¬ 
lowed, that when Brandon pro¬ 
pounded the question of Fosdick’s 
present whereabouts, it fell to me, as 
I have said, to make answer. 

“ Why at Killalmee, I imagine— 
the shooting lodge in the west of 
Ireland, on the county Kerry coast 
to be .exact, which he took on lease 
eighteen months ago.” 

“You’ve been there? Then 
you’ve seen him?” Craddock al¬ 
most shouted. 

“ Fosdick was good enough to ask 
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me to stay with him last autumn.” 

I still addressed Brandon, ignor¬ 
ing the boy, whose excitement began 
to get on my nerves. 

" But unfortimately I could not 
get so far. I was booked for other 
visits, and found it impossible to 
make dates lit.” 

Craddodc fixed me with angry, 
sullen eyes. I knew what was in his 
mind—to be granted such a privilege 
and let it slip! Happily before 
he had time or assurance to express 
his contempt, Lewis Johnson cut into 
the conversation—o h n s o n , the 
critic, who has made it his business 
in season, and out season too, as 
some think, to write up Fosdick.' 

“ And what,” he said, “ if one 
may enquire, constitutes the over¬ 
mastering attraction^ of this place, 
with a name suggestive of the Irish 
Melodies of that arch-sentimentalist 
—beloved of our great-grandparents 
—Mr. Thomas Moore? Rennel 
Fosdick, last word of modernity— 
contemplate it, oh my brethren— 
and that cherubic tootling and foot¬ 
ling Hibernian, Tommy Moore I ” 

“ Attraction ? ” I said. ” A very 
considerable one in the estimation of 
many men. Killalmee, so Fosdick 
wrote me, offers some of the choicest 
rough shooting, river and sea fishing 
in the British Isles.” 

Craddock held his head, dis¬ 
tractedly with both hands. 

“ Is that all ? How preposterous. 
Sport—the wasting of life in 
stupidly killing things as against 
acknowledged pre-eminence, leader¬ 
ship in the sacro-sanct cause of let¬ 
ters and art! ” 

“ But you, I believe, still find 
pleasure in those barbaric pas¬ 
times?” Johnson, disregarding the 
boy’s outbursts, said to me. 

“ I am sufficiently uncivilized by 
no means to despise them.” 

Here Brandon, getting up from 


his place at the further side of the 
table, came round and took the 
chair next to mine. 

“ Then, my dear fellow, it’s borne 
in on me as not impossible you’re 
designed by Providence to save this 
situation. That we’ve to look to 
you,” he went on gently persuasively, 
“ to come to the rescue—to help us 
and Fosdick out.” 

I still bristled. The whole busi¬ 
ness of Fosdick bored me. But 
Brandon, in his calm, reasonable 
maturity„is a winning creature, by no 
means easy to refuse or resist. 

Slightly mollified—“ Indeed? 
How, pray, how? ” I said. 

_ “ By paying now, this autunm, the 
visit, which you were prevented by 
other engagements from pa 3 nng 
last.” 

I did not look best pleased at this 
declaration, I imagine. Very cer¬ 
tainly I didn’t feel so. But Bran¬ 
don followed it up, and with so ex¬ 
cellent a mildness, so insinuating a 
suavity. 

“ Honestly,” he said, “ I feel it is 
time we. had some authentic infor¬ 
mation about Fosdick. He has de¬ 
veloped a disconcerting habit of not 
answering letters. No one of us has 
had a line from him for months. 
And we’ve all written—Johnson re¬ 
peatedly—Haven’t you, Johnny? ” 

“ Oh! I’ve plied him—^I’ve plied 
him; but he’s as deaf to my blandish¬ 
ments as to my curses,” the other 
returned, not without bitterness I 
thought. 

“ I’m growing queerly fanciful 
about him,” Brandson went on. “ I 
keep on asking myself if anything is 
wrong. Is he ill, or—or what?” 

“ He’s forgotten us—forgotten 
us,” Craddock wailed. 

“ Then it’s up to us to find some 
way of reminding him of our exist¬ 
ence, my son, and—of our love. 
But delicately, bless you, ever so 
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delicately with tact; not by making 
railing accusations against him of 
deserting either his friends or his 
worlL” 

Brandon lowered his voice, and 
the two other men, taking the hint, 
moved away from the dinner table. 
Craddock would have stuck, but in 
passing! Johnson laid rather violent 
hands on him. 

“ Get a move on. Can’t you see 
when you’re not wanted ”—and as 
the boy remonstrated—“ Did you 
never hear of darkening counsel by 
words without knowledge, you silly 
young ass? I.eave Brandon to 
thrash it all out.” 

And in the end Brandon—from 
their standpoint—thrashed it out to 
some purpose. He prevailed over 
my lively disinclination, let alone my 
better judgment—knowing, as I only 
did, on what that disinclination and 
judgment were based. He drove it 
home that I alone possessed a valid 
excuse for approaching Fosdick; 
since had he not, last year, wanted 
me, asked me, while cold-shoulder- 
jng the rest? Hadn’t I, too, one 
interest in common with him denied 
to the others,—^namely, sport? 

“ And between ourselves, I’m 
frightened about Fosdick,” he 
clinched matters by telling me— 
“ queerly frightened to a degree I 
don’t understand, or make out. I’m 
fond of him. I’d set my hopes on his 
pulling things off, giving us some¬ 
thing of outstanding merit and 
worth. I try to pacify myself with 
the belief he is painting a great pic¬ 
ture, writing a great book,—and 
just lying low till it’s finished. 
I trust to Heaven that may be the 
explanation of this silence. But I 
can’t disguise from myself I feel 
pessimistic. It troubles me quite 
horribly. If you care to make me 
eternally your debtor, you’ll go and 
find out. Only you can do it. The 
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others would muddle the business— 
approach him, reproach him, on 
wrong grounds. It lies with you, my 
dear fellow. In the name of 
charity, go and find out.” 

A week later I went. At the way- 
side station, where my two days’ 
journey ended, an outside cab met 
me, driven by a middle-aged, some¬ 
what unkempt retainer of Fosdick’s 
—Michael Callaghan by name— 
and with a beautiful country-bred 
brown mare between the shafts. She 
took us out the twenty-five miles to 
Killalmee, over a road altogether 
too fertile in incident, as to the sur¬ 
face of it, at a noble pace. 

This high-way, abominable from 
the start, ran through a couple of 
squalid straggling villages and 
skirted the shore of a shallow, reed- 
grown lake off which rose flights of 
wild fowl. Then, by an outstanding 
mass of rock, it turned sharp to the 
left, and began great stretches of 
treeless moorland, towards a range 
of dark, round headed mountains 
blocking all the south. Black bog 
filled in the hollows. Now and 
again a stream spread over the road, 
or a roofless cottage, with gaping 
door and window spaces, set in a 
atch of forsaken ffeld and garden 
ordered it. Once, I remember, we 
passed a lad herding, with the help 
of a particularly ill-favoured lemon 
coloured dog, a little herd of moun¬ 
tain sheep. And once we were met 
by a posse of half-naked children 
driving donkeys loaded up with 
creels of turf. This for all human 
interest in as forbidding a piece»of 
country as I ever looked upon. The 
sadness and emptiness of it bit into 
me, specially when scuds of rain, 
brought up by a bleak wind, stalked 
across it in slanting grey sheets. 

Passing one of those ruined home¬ 
steads—“ But where are the people 
gone to? ” I could not help asking. 
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“ And where, for the love of God, 
is it you would have them to be go¬ 
ing, sur, except out of it all, away 
to Ameriky,” Callaghan answered. 

Which brought me, rather forc¬ 
ibly, up against the question of 
Fosdick. For in face of this deso¬ 
lation—from which the native bom 
thus despairingly fled—and with all 
the world before whence to choose, 
what, in the name of reason, brought 
and held him to so bodeful a wilder¬ 
ness ? 

My embassy, hitherto seeming a 
weak subscription to the wish and 
will of others, assumed a different 
aspect. Brandon’s belief that some¬ 
thing must be wrong with Fosdick, 
something have overtaken him 
strange to the point of demanding— 
and repaying—enquiry began to 
infect me. 

To pump a man’s servant in re¬ 
spect of his master, is a somewhat 
low caste proceeding. Nevertheless, 
I own to an attempt upon Callaghan. 
It proved unproductive. On other 
subjects he was garrulous enough; 
but on that of his employer uncom¬ 
municative, beyond the single state¬ 
ment that— 

“ Shure, himself was a gentleman 
of a thousand in the matter of 
charity. Did he not g^ve with his 
two hands to every poor soul that 
would ask of him? And if it had 
pleased the Holy Powers to have 
created him with three hands in¬ 
stead of two, would not he just be 
giving as much again with the third 
one, also? ” 

After which, he cleverly led the 
conversation away to the habits of 
golden-plover, the yearly date of the 
advent of wood-cock, of wild geese 
and widgeon,—and with such dis¬ 
course beguiled the dolorous way 
until the summit of the mountain 
pass was reached. 

Here both the scene and pervad¬ 
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ing spirit of it suffered disconcerting 
transformation. The purple blue 
plain of the Atlantic stretched out 
to a silver blue horizon. In the fore¬ 
ground, steeped in soft sunshine, the 
land broke sharply the better of a 
thousand feet, nrst in open, rode 
strewn pasture, then m richly 
wooded valley, sweet with the music 
of a hurrying stream. 

Upon the right of the valley, 
about a mile and a half distant, fac¬ 
ing south and securely sheltered by 
the conformation or the hillside, 
Callaghan pointed out the shooting 
lodge. A long, white, one storied 
house with high peaked gables at 
either end, it and its adjacent stables 
and other outbuildings backed by a 
screen of ilex, arbutus and yew. In 
front a roughly terraced garden ran 
down to a Tittle land locked haven, 
beyond the immense natural break¬ 
water of pinkish grey rock protect¬ 
ing it westward, the coastline curved 
away to right and left forming a 
wide bay. 

Here the atmosphere was of an 
exquisite purity. I could distinguish 
every detail of the house and its 
surroundings, the blue column of 
peat smoke curling up from its chim¬ 
neys, a flash of colour here and 
there amid the green of the garden, 
the yellow grey of the shingle upon 
which a glistening blade painted boat 
was beached. 

Seen thus, without doubt Killal- 
mee might claim to be seductively 
lovely, an abode of gentle, and em¬ 
bowered peace. 

As ten minutes or so later, Cal¬ 
laghan swung the brown mare and 
the cab up to the foot of the steps, 
Fosdick strolled out onto the porch. 
His appearance also partook of the 
unexpected, though m a different 
mode to that of his dwelling place. 

It occurred to me, for one thing, 
that I had never realized what a 
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very big man he was. In breeches 
and gaiters and a roomy old frieze 
shooting coat, he struck me as little 
less than gigantic. He had let his 
beard grow since I last saw him,-— 
and, above the flaming red of it, in 
the shade of a battered felt hat, his 
grey-green eyes shone as a cat’s shine 
m the dark. A couple of Irish ot¬ 
ters nosed and padded round him, 
with waving tails and smiling, slob¬ 
bering diops. An aggressive flgure 
he was as he stood mere, for the 
moment silent, guarded by his hand¬ 
some fine-limbed, resdessly pacing 
red dogs I ' 

But Fosdidc had often looked 
and been aggressive. I’d prepared 
my mind for that,—and in so doing, 
as I discovered, counted without my 
host. For the moment of silence 
past, during which he scrutinized me 
with those lambent eyes, his greeting 
was one of delightful cordiality. 

“ I call it uncommonly charming 
of you to have uprooted yourself 
and made such a journey. Come 
right in. Murphy will see to your 
traps. You must be chilled stiff 
with the drive over from Castle- 
roony.” 

“ On the other side of your black 
mountain range—^well, yes. But 
here in this veritable vale of Avalon 

“ We lie warm enough,” he took 
me up)—“ Sheltered from every 
envious wind which blows. The 
fuchsias and myrtles grow into 
timber. One might have palms for 
the planting. But they would 
offend my eye. I object, on prin¬ 
ciple, to mixing my latitudes.” 

He put an arm round my shoul¬ 
ders, as one of those sudden move¬ 
ments of confidential expansion of 
our school-days—and drew me into 
the house, whence, as we entered, a 
cheerful whiskered man-servant ran 
forth, wriggling on a black coat over 


his shirt sleeves to possess himself 
of my baggage. 

The front door opened directly 
onto a large flagged hall, com¬ 
fortably if rather dingily furnished. 
The absentee owner of Killalmee 
from whom Fosdick rented the 
place, had, it appeared, been a 
mighty hunter. Skins of great beasts 
from Asia and Africa lay upon the 
stone floor, trophies of horns and 
heads adorned the walls. On the 
right a door led into a carpeted and 
altogether more civilized apartment, 
stocked with well-filled book-cases. 
On the left a corresponding door 
gave access to Fosdick’s bed and 
dressing rooms. From the back of 
the hall an open stone staircase 
mounted to the upper storey. This 
consisted of three guest chambers— 
the one allotted me being situated 
over the book-room—and a landing 
lined ceiling-high with cupboards 
and presses. 

After ministering to my needs in 
the matter of drinks, Fosdick—^not 
without a certain shy satisfaction in 
displaying his possessions—^took me 
the grand tour of house, stables, 
poultry yard, piggery and garden. 
Through this last we sauntered 
down, the red setters in close affec¬ 
tionate attendance, to the shore of 
the peaceful little haven, whose 
placid surface reflected the glow and 
then the fading of a tender sunset 
above the rock wall to the West. 
And all the while we talked, or 
rather he—Fosdick—^talked, I lis¬ 
tened—of simple obvious things, 
such as weather, sport, farming— 
of where we might still hope to put 
up some few brace of grouse on the 
moors inland. Where, on the 
marshes at the head of the bay, we 
might be sure of duck and widgeon 
and, with any reasonable luck, of 
white fronted geese. 

Which was pleasant, easy conver- 
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sational exercise and suited my 
humour to a nicety. Yet, as I 
couldn’t but intermittently reflect, 
how astoundingly unlike all previous 
intercourse with Fosdidc! Not a 
word of pictures or their painters, 
of books or their authors. Not a 
syllable of critidsm—critidsm which 
strapped the wretched offender, be 
he man or god, system, theory, or 
whatever else happened at the in¬ 
stant to have stirred his rancour, to 
the operating table and proceeded 
to vivisect it with relentless in¬ 
genuity and sardonic laughter. 

Surely it was hardly credible the 
fires of his hot brain could have been 
extinguished by the softness, the 
leisure of this exile to which he con¬ 
demned himself? Mustn’t he be 
playing with me, feinting, talking off 
the surface, so as to conceah some 
purpose, some secret enterprise of 
cardinal importance? Ohl he 
showed himself the agreeablest of 
companions for a lazy afternoon. 
Still, as time went on, his very 
smoothness and complacency caused 
me to question whether I should not 
feel more at home, more secure, wjth 
the volcanic Fosdick of my earlier 
experience. 

Once, standing beside him on the 
shingle, watching the fair sunset, and 
listening to the trample of the At¬ 
lantic at the back of the granite 
barrier that guarded the peace of the 
little haven, something of the earlier 
Fosdick did, or so at least I fancied, 
come near flaring out on me. 

In all innocence I remarked what 
an ideal bathing place the pool 
offered. Declared myself tempted, 
though late in the day and late in the 
year for such physical indulgence, to 
strip and swim, so washing the soil 
and fatigue of my journey off me. I 
pointed to certain ledges of rock, 
just discernible opposite in the deep¬ 
ening shadow—to swim across. 
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climb out and, diving off them, swim 
back again would be finely recuper¬ 
ative. 

But Fosdich who, pipe in mouth 
and hands in pockets, had presented 
the embodiment of happy idleness, 
turned on me savagely. Protested, 
forbade indeed, not only now, but 
at any future time during my visit, 
that I should attempt to bathe in the 
haven. 

“ Disabuse your mind of the idea 
you can reach those ledges save at 
imminent peril,” he went on. I 
know you are a strong swimmer, but 
there are incalculable currents in the 
pool, specially over on the far side 
of it, which catch and suck you 
under. Swear you won’t play any 
fool’s tricks, Malet. I don’t want 
to have your death on my conscience 

“ As you will, my dear fellow, as 
you will,” I tola him, I hope 
amiably, though his violence, I own,' 
ruffled me. “ You know the secrets, 
the evil hidden humours of this se¬ 
ductive piece of water best.” 

“Secrets?” he said. “Hidden 
evil humours? ” 

“ Evidently. Look at that placid 
surface, those heaven-born reflec¬ 
tions. Who would suspect treachery 
in so exquisite a placer ” 

For a minute Fosdick’s grey-green 
eyes shone as—I can only repeat the 
simile—a cat’s shine in the dark. I 
had an absurd feeling he might 
spring on and tear me. But he only 
ut his arm round my shoulders 
eading me homewards. i 

“ Come indoors, old man,” he 
said, “ and if your flesh craves ablur 
tions let Murphy get you a hot 
bath.” 

Murphy provided the hot bath as 
desired. There were few things, as 
I began to apprehend, this cheerful, 
whiskered creature was not equal to 
providing—at a push. 
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Dinner—an excellent one— 
passed off in peace, amity and small 
talk. Only later, when we had ad< 
journed to the library—^which con¬ 
tained, it may be noted, the most 
comprehensive collection of books 
of modern Celtic literature and 
legend I remember ever to have met 
with—did Fosdick strike a more 
personal note. 

“ By the way, how are Brandon 
and Johnson and the rest of the old 
lot? ” he rather casually asked. 

“ Worshipping as devotedly as 
ever and straining their ears ^ to 
catch an echo of your returning 
footsteps.” 

“ Lx>ng ears—donkey’s ears,” he 
said. ” They’d be defrauded of 
their hope, for my returning foot¬ 
steps would bring them no comfort 
I’ve nothing to tell them they’d wel¬ 
come or want. 

“ They want you—rather patheti¬ 
cally, simply want you—^yourself.” 

“ And ”—Fosdick laughed, but 
not unkindly, in his flaming yellow- 
red beard—” and to know what I 
am at.” 

“Ohl if you insist on probing, 
though in a lesser degree this too, 
no doubt, to know what you’re at.” 

He turned sideways in his chair 
and, throwing one leg across the 
other, fingered his ankle. And, as 
he moved in this large easy fashion, 
it came home to me again how 
notably big and powerful a man he 
was. 

“ I give you my word, Malet, I’m 
not at anything. I’ve moved from 
the active to the receptive plane—a 
higher one that lasts. I’m out to 
learn, not to teach.” 

“ Put it differently then,” I said, 
though rather taken aback by such 
un-Fosdick-like humility. “ They, 
or rather Brandon wants to know 
■what is at you ? For he’s got it upon 
his brain something is at you. That 
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frets him badly—he worries about 
it.” 

“And do you share his opinion? 
Are you worrying about it? ” 

If I had had the courage to say 
* yes ’ ? But I had not 1 1 seemed 
to hear a growl of challenge in his 
tone. We proposed to spend a week 
together. There was time, oppor¬ 
tunity ahead. I would wait. 

“I? Never in life,” I told him. 
“ Ah, I’m worrying about all the 
rouse and wood-cock and whether 
shall acquit myself with credit be¬ 
fore you and your retainers at to¬ 
morrow’s shoot.” 

Fosdick laughed again quietly, 
with perhaps a flavour of contempt. 
Heaved himself up out of his chair, 
and stood resting both hands on the 
mantelshelf making to kick the peat 
Are into a blaze with his foot. 
Paused, his great body stiffening, 
keeping the same attitude, the foot 
in the air,—^listened, and listening 
his face took on an extraordinary 
expression, at once of hunger and of 
ecstasy—these, at least, were the 
words, watching him, which came to 
my mind. He stepped back, crossed 
the room, and drawing aside the 
curtains pushed up a window sash 
and leaned out into the soft fragrant 
night. 

Curiosity was too much for dis¬ 
cretion. I followed and stood be¬ 
hind him. A moon, two days past 
the full, flooded the whole scene in 
brooding ethereal radiance. 

“ ‘ Magic casements, opening on the 
foam 

‘ Of perilous seas, in faery lands 
forlorn ’ ” 

I murmured under my breath. 

Then stiffened, too, listening. For 
I heard, a voice—was it?—or a 
violin, faint, distant, at once strange¬ 
ly wild and divinely alluring. I am 
not and never have been easily 
moved, a prey to sentimental emo- 
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tion—but the sounds went through 
me, as the saying is, piercing my en¬ 
trails, shuddering down my spine. 
And surely they reached me from 
the far side of the little haven, from 
those rock ledges to which Fosdidc 
forbade me to swim? 

I suppose I made some sort of 
questioning outcry; for he brought 
the window sash down with a crash 
that caused every square inch of 
glass in it vibrate, and pushing me 
aside drew the curtains together. 

“Keats”—^he said—‘\yes-^ Keats 
of course. The quotation is appo¬ 
site. That young man could write. 
He’d the root of all poetry which 
matters in him—vision, and the 
heaven-born gift of dothing his 
vision in the word which lives. 
Faery lands forlorn—yes, alwa3rs 
forlorn—” 

Fosdick fixed me with those shin¬ 
ing grey-green eyes of a cat, but wist¬ 
fully, appealindy, the ecstasy not yet 
wholjy faded from his face. 

Again had I possessed the cour¬ 
age, the presence of mind to speak, 
to ask, he might have given me his 
confidence, then and there and so— 
possibly—tricked fate. He was 
upon the edge of giving it me, the 
very edge—had he met with the 
smallest encouragement, he would, I 
believe, have unburdened himself. 
But I was bewildered by the incom¬ 
prehensible character of the ind- 
dent. And, at bottom, I was jealous, 
with evil stirrings of that old jeal¬ 
ousy of Fosdick’s supremacy which 
before now had—so unworthily on 
my part—estranged us. I. found 
nothing to say to him, no comment 
to make. 

A quiver of disappointment 
crossed his face. I became conscious 
he pulled himself together and 
changed his tactics—with regret 
was it, or with relief? 

“ You must be considerably tired. 
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my dear Malet,” he said. ** And if 
we are to manage anything of a day 
on those outlying moors we are 
bound to make an early start. An¬ 
other drink? No? Then pray 
don’t stand on ceremony. Turn in 
just as soon as you like.” 

This clearly spelled my dismissal. 

I accepted it, although he added with 
a winning friendliness: 

“ Believe me, I warmly appreciate 
our coming so far to look me up. 
t’s uncommonly charming of you. 

I hope to reward you to some extent, 
at all events, by a few days’ good 
sport. This faery land”—once 
more his expression was wistful, ap¬ 
pealing — “ however forlorn, can 
fortunately be relied on to supply at 
least that.” 

Whereat I retired to bed, but not 
to sleep. I tried to read The Spec¬ 
tator, Blackwood, The Contempo¬ 
rary—^which I had bought on the 
journey. The pages failed to act as 
an opiate; or, more truthfully per¬ 
haps, I failed to concentrate my at¬ 
tention upon their estimable pages. 
The problem of Fosdick obtruded 
itself, obsessed and possessed me. 
For here, minus his followers and 
his throne, humbly protesting he no 
longer aspired to teach but only to 
learn, he still dominated, confound 
the fellow, taking up more room 
than ever before. His face, with 
that extraordinary expression upon 
it of ecstasy and of hunger, con¬ 
fronted me. The hunger was spirit¬ 
ual. No bodily appetite provoked 
it. The ecstasy was spiritual, like¬ 
wise, divorced from all soil or satis¬ 
faction of the flesh. To this con¬ 
clusion I attached absolute faith. 

Small wonder, under such condi¬ 
tions, mental excitement gained on 
me to the effective murdering of 
sleep. The airlessness of the room 
contributed to make me restless. 
For, though comfortably furnished 
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and of ample size, the said room 
had, as I apprehended, long lacked 
an occupant. It smelt fusty, stuffy, 
jtifling, in short. At last, a prey to 
inaeasing nervous irritation, I got 
up, blew out the candles on the bed- 
table, lest any inrush of draught 
happen to set the bed curtains ali^t, 
felt my way to the nearest window 
and opened it. 

At fi'^st sight, save that the moon 
rode higher in the sky, and that I 
viewed it from a higher level, the 
scene appeared precisely the same as 
when I had beheld it an hour and a 
half earl.er, from the library below. 
The atmosphere had the same 
radiant clarity, the whole the same 
efiect of ethereal loveliness, stillness 
and peace. But as I watched, soothed 
by the beauty of it, new elements 
projected themselves and those of 
no common sort. 

Along the light wooden jetty that 
crossed the shingle near to where 
the beached boat lay, and extended 
for some yards out over the now 
rising tide—a man walked, mother 
naked. At the extreme end of ^e 
jetty he stopped, a pale glistening 
figure in the moonlight—Fosdick, 
unmistakable from his height, his 
great shoulders, the large freedom 
of his movements and his pose. And, 
after an instant’s blank amazement, 
my mind accepted his presence and 
his nudity as natural, in no respect 
outrageous or indecent. For he was 
at one with that setting of trees and 
flowering shrubs, of moonlight, 
rwb, sea and mountain by right of 
his fearless poise and unspoiled 
virility. 

He waited, his head thrown back 
listening, until presently the distant 
voice, or violin, once more took up 
its wild, alluring music. And I 
heard him cry: 

“I come.” 

And saw him slip into the pool 
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over the side of the wooden jetty. 
Saw further, thanks to that trans¬ 
lucent atmosphere, white rings swirl 
to the surface as at the commence¬ 
ment of each powerful stroke his 
hands swept rhythmically outward. 

He swam, straight as a dart, 
towards those forbidden rocJc ledges. 
Half way across, standing for an 
instant bolt upright in the water, he 
exultantly shouted: 

” I come—^yes—^yes—I come.” 

I saw him swing up onto the 
lower ledge, and saw, surely, an¬ 
other pale, glistening figure lean 
from above, with arms outstretched, 
to greet and to receive him. I 
strained my eyes to gain some 
clearer knowledge of this figure, but 
vainly. For just then a fleet of 
clouds brought by some upper wind 
—from off the vast plain of the 
Atlantic, drifted over the moon 
obscuring her light. 

In my existing state of nervous 
exaltation, I yielded to the rebuff, 
the rebuke, thus administered by 
nature. I’d seen enough, perhaps 
more than enough—to see more was 
merely further to complicate my 
amazing situation. I drew back, 
closed the window, lowered the 
blind, and in the blind darkness 
groped my way to the bed. I sat 
down on the side of it, holding my 
head with both hands. 

For I was shaken, awed, as by 
contact with things transcending 
human reason. The problem of 
Fosdick had assumed portentous 
proportions, with which I felt wholly 
unequal to cope. Any idea of in¬ 
trigue, of amorous adventure I dis¬ 
missed in disgust. Whatever the 
explanation, it didn’t lie in that com¬ 
monplace, vulgar direction. If Fos¬ 
dick had wanted women, he would 
have taken them, bless you, brutally, 
singly, without ceremony or scruple, 
or any exalted mise en scene of this 
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sort. The most fly-blown London 
rendezvous, in his contemptuous esti¬ 
mation, would serve well enough. 

But what—I held my aching head 
—was to be the upshot of this reve¬ 
lation in relation to my present 
visit? I debated that backwards and 
forwards, and, in the end, hedged. 
Silence, until Fosdick should speak, 
or I be forced to do so by further 
outside occurrence. 

At breakfast Fosdick presented a 
serene, if slightly watchful counte¬ 
nance. I felt his eyes keenly upon 
me once or twice. Immediately 
afterwards we started up the wood¬ 
ed valley for the moors. He and I 
riding dim coloured ponies, fine, 
hardy beasts, with a queer dark 
stripe across the shoulders and 
along the spine. A third pony car¬ 
ried the game bags and our lunch¬ 
eon. The red setters were joy¬ 
fully of the party, as were a couple 
of game-watchers, by name Dennis 
and Pat. Sport was excellent, the 
dogs working well and under perfect 
control. And the world grew nor¬ 
mal again. Whence I suffered 
agreeable reaction, and began, if not 
actually to question, yet to slip away 
from the oppression of my expe¬ 
riences of last night. It could wait— 
Oh I it could wait. 

In point of fact it did wait, for 
one cause or another, until my last 
evening at Killalmee. Fosdick, I 
think, saw to that. He kept me busy 
with rod and gun, proving himself 
in every particular a generous and 
considerate host. Even the last 
evening might have passed without 
further revelation, but that con¬ 
science, my obligation toward Bran¬ 
don, suddenly asserted itself. How 
could I meet him, empty-handed as 
to results? 

And so sitting over the peat-fire 
in the library, against my will, I said 
to Fosdick at last: 


“ You'realize, the whole devoted 
crowd will be on to me, vociferous 
for news. What am I to tell them? 
Have you no message to send? Are 
you never going to come back? ” 

“ Never is a long word—^but what 
is there to go for? ” 

I preached him a little sermon on 
his duty to his friends, to society, to 
his own talents, even to the State. It 
was a feeble performance; he bore 
with me very patiently, but pushed 
his chair back, into the shadow 
where the lamplight did not reach. 

“ The night you came—after din¬ 
ner—did you hear? ” 

My mind sprang to attention. 

“ I heard,” I told him. “ And 
more. Later—from my window up¬ 
stairs, I saw.” 

Fosdick moved, and his grey- 
green eyes shone, holding mine, 
whether savagely or appeaungly, I 
had no means to determine. I own 
to a moment of blank unreasoning 
fear. Yet I could not unsay that 
which I had said, could not with¬ 
draw my confession. It was made; 
and at that I must leave it, whatever 
the construction put upon it. 

“You saw?” Fosdick repeated. 
“ What did you see? ” 

“ It was pure accident,” I allowed 
myself thus much of exculpation. “ I 
felt a bit feverish—couldn’t sleep— 
got up, and, standing at the window, 
saw you down on the jetty, saw you 
swim across the haven—against do¬ 
ing which, as you may remember, 
you warned me—to those rocks.” 

“ Anything more? ” 

“ Yes—^before a cloud shut off the 
moonlight, I saw that you were not 
alone in your vigil.” 

Silence came down upon the room 
—a silence which might be felt. But, 
behind and through it, I was con¬ 
scious of the pulse of Fosdick’s pent 
up emotion. The man’s soul and 
mind were strangely in travail. 
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Again I went in fcar-^fear of what 
that travail might bring forth. But 
when at last he spoke it was calmly. 

“ I don’t blame you,” he said; 
" though I hoped you had remained 
in ignorance. I thought I’d safely 
arranged my dates. usually”-^e 
hesitated—‘‘ these manifestatiomj 
are confined to the iiights of the 
full moon. When it^ begins to 
wane they cease. I didn’t lie to 
you about the dangers of bathing in 
the pool. Qn a rising tide, during 
the full moon it is for some obscure 
cause comparatively safe. At other 
times a death trap—^which may get 
me, will, as I fancy, get me even 
yet." 

“Then why, in Heaven’s name 
why ”“I waited, moved by an affec¬ 
tion not unworthy of Brandon, an 
urgent not unworthy of hysterical 
little Craddock. 

"Why remain here, you mean,” 
Fosdick took me up, “instead of 
breaking out of faery-land forlorn, 
and returning to the old friends* and 
^e old London life ? Because hear¬ 
ing that which you acknowledge to 
have heard and seen the other night 
you surprised the fact which makes 
it a farce, a heart-break, a thing 
altogether impossible and grotesque 
that I should go back. As long as 
that which you heard and saw 
doesn’t leave me, I cannot leave it. 
It holds me here, at Killalmee, 
prisoner—if you like—^but prisoner 
to and in virtue of the illimitable 
freedom it has brought me. It has 
emancipated me from the most 
damnable of all earthly supersti¬ 
tions—^the superstition of disbelief.” 

So to that heretofore locked door 
Fosdick had found the key. But 
after what disastrous fashion, if I 
apprehended his meaning aright 1 

"It?” I cried. “And what, I 
beg of you, really is this all-convert¬ 
ing It? Do you seriously ask me 
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to accept the visible existence—“here 
in full nineteenth century within the 
demesne of your remarkably com¬ 
fortable modem shooting lodge—of 
some variant of the classic Siren, the 
Teutonic Lorelei, a legendary non¬ 
human monster, who woos men by 
its singing only to drown them, hav¬ 
ing first made them mad? ” 

“ I am afraid, my dear fellow, 
that’s precisely what I do ask of 
you,” Fosdick said. ^ “Subject to 
this not wholly inconsiderable reser¬ 
vation as to madness. That as a re¬ 
sult depends, in great measure, upon 
the nature and capacity of the indi¬ 
vidual man. In my case it has 
worked the other way about. All 
my life until I heard that singing 
I was mad—mad with obstinate con¬ 
ceit of my own intellect. Now I am 
sane, having learned through it the 
smallness of my own value in the 
universal scale and scheme of things. 
Leaning through it there are beings, 
pure essences outside and independ¬ 
ent of our narrow, puny human 
sphere — resident in all nature, 
earth, air and sea, this manifesta¬ 
tion, this emergent spirit”—he sunk 
his voice as one who worships—“ is 
of the sea. It sings in the language 
of the Ancient Wisdom, that of the 
six days of Creation and of that 
mystic seventh when the Creative 
Energy, its initial work fulfilled, had 
rest.” 

This rhapsody chanted by Fos¬ 
dick, he leaning forward now, the 
lamplight touching his flaming yel¬ 
low-red beard and his ecstatic face I 
He was wonderful. Oh 1 yes, I suc¬ 
cumbed to, subscribed to his great¬ 
ness, whole-heartedly at last. Only 
—only wasn’t it greatness in ruins ? 
The question presented itself, with 
painfully ironical force. Under pres¬ 
sure of it I couldn’t sit still. Irri¬ 
tably I rose. My temper was short 
-—because I felt unhappy—quite 
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abominably unhappy. I ceased 
to be afraid of Fosdick. He was to 
me, somehow, as a man already 
dead. 

“ You think me a lunatic? ” 

“ I give you my word I’ve not a 
notion what to think—except—oh I 
you’ve convinced me. I’m with you 
there—it’s useless, useless for you 
to go back.” 

Fosdick had risen, too. He stood 
opposite to me. He laughed, but 
sadly as one who strives to hide the 
bitterness of some profound fare¬ 
well. 

“ Faery-land has got me I ” he 
said. 

“ Faery-land,” I answered, “ curse 
the place. Yes—poor, dear old 
ch^, it has.” 

Early next day I started for 
Castleroony station, in the outside 
car, Callaghan driving. Fosdick 
stood on the porch, cheerful whis¬ 
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kered Murphy behind him, and the 
two red setters, with waving tails 
and smiling, slobbering chops, pad¬ 
ding and nosing round them both. 

That was my last sight, my last 
impression of Fosdick. About six 
months later news arrived of his 
death—drowned, when swimming in 
the charming little haven belonging 
to his Irish shooting lodge. No mys¬ 
tery, no question of suicide, sur¬ 
rounded the event. Cramp, it was 
reported, and no one at hand, unfor¬ 
tunately, to attempt a rescue owing 
to his singular habit of bathing late 
at night. 

Brandon mourned him, I think. 
For the rest, absence too often spells 
oblivion, specially in London life. 
Fosdick had outstayed his vogue. 
Craddock had transferred his dis- 
cipleship. Johnson discovered a 
newer genius to push and puff in 
conversation and in print. 




Haltekok 

By 

Carit Etlar 

From the Danish by Harold Toksvig 



Denmark is par excellence the home of folk-lore and the 
fairy tale—not the eerie, supernatural, blood-curdling sort, 
but the gentler, more kindly, more human variety. There^ is 
hardly a person veho does not owe some of his sweetest child¬ 
hood memories to Hans Christian Andersen. 

Fairy tales, moreover, are ageless and, if the truth be told, 
appeal as much to the grown-up as to the child. For this rea¬ 
son we are including in the first number of WORLD 
FICTION this delightful little tale, in spite of the fact that 
its author died in 1900. Carit Etlar (Johan Carl Christian 
Brosbbll) was not only a writer of fairy stories, but was 
famed as an historical novelist. Hts principal themes were 
taken from the Denmark of the seventeenth century. His 
name is a household word among his countrymen. 


T he trolls lived in a hill in 
the forest. The family con¬ 
sisted of a score of persons; 
perhaps there were more, but it is 
known for sure that one of them 
was called Haltekok. The wise 
ones insisted this came from the fact 
that he limped. He is the hero of 
the story. 

“ Gee whiz 1 that’s awful beer you 
serve," said the old grandfather one 
evening as the trolls were sitting 
around the fire, eating. “ We must 
try to borrow a jugful somewhere 
or other, now the holidays are com¬ 
ing.” 

‘ Let Haltekok take care of 
that,” said his wife, “ he is the 
smartest of us all and so handy with 
his fingers.” 

Haltekok lay over in a corner 
rummaging in a pile of straw. 

“ Do you hear what we are say¬ 
ing?” asked the grandfather. 

" I’m asleep,” answered Halte¬ 
kok, and kicked out with both legs 
in the straw. 

“You are going down and bor¬ 
row a jug of musty ale from Mads 
Cooper.” 
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“No, I don’t go to any cooper. 
Ouch! it hurts. Something’s in my 
throat; it feels as if I had swallowed 
a whole pound of awls.” 

“ What a grandson I have,” said 
the old one and threw a bone at 
him. “ He won’t obey his elders.” 

“ What a grandfather I have, he 
says I have to out and steal.” 

“ Go, now, my sweet boy! ” said 
the grandmother and wrapped a 
woolen scarf around his neck. 
Haltekok got up reluctantly and 
stretched himself. 

“ Well then, I’ll go, but I want a 
regular piece of Christmas cake for 
it, and the nice pig’s foot you stole 
from the butcher’s.” 

“ You shall have it.” 

“ I want the big pants button, that 
Mikke wears in the middle of his 
shirt, too.” 

“ That will all be fixed up. Only 
get a move on now.” 

They tied the beer jug around 
Haltekok’s neck, started him on his 
way, and wished him a successful 
trip. 

When he came to Mads Cooper’s 
house he crawled in through an 
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open window, and sneaked over to 
the full beer barrel. The cooper 
was asleep and snoring, but his wife 
heard the troll moving around out¬ 
side. 

“Pa! Pal” she said, “there’s 
somebody in the other room. Get 
up and see what it is.” 

“ It must be kitty with a mouse,” 
said the cooper. 

A little later the wife called again. 
“ It’s getting worse and worse, you. 
I’ll run away from you, if you don’t 
get up at once to see what it is.” 

And she began to scream, so 
Mads had to get up. 

When Haltekok heard him com¬ 
ing he jumped down an empty salt 
barrel. 

Mads Cooper opened the door at 
that very moment. The moon shone 
in the room and he saw the troll’s 
head and his red cap disappear down 
the barreL 

“Ho, hoi” said Mads, “is it 
you, my boyl Now I’ll catch me 
a mouse.” With that he sprang 
over to the barrel and fastened down 
the cover with two new hoops. “ Sit 
there now,” he shouted through the 
bunghole, “ tomorrow you’ll go for 
a nice little sail in our mill pond.” 

With this pleasant promise he 
went to bed again, but he forgot to 
shut the door after him. Haltekok 
sat all humped up in his prison and 
wept so loud they could hear him in 
the other room. He tried to tip the 
barrel over, but couldn’t. He used 
all his strength trying to raise the 
lid but that, too, was useless. At 
last he thought of his knife, and be¬ 
gan to cut the bunghole larger. It 
was hard work for the little troll, 
as the wood was so tough. ^ The 
sweat stood in pearls on his wrinkled 
face, but he kept on, and at last he 
got the hole big enough so he could 
stick his head out and look around 
the room. The moon still shone 
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through the small panes; everything 
was as still as the dead, but the hill- 
man thought only of the living. He 
set to woric again, and made a new 
hole large enough to get one leg 
through. He had just finished when 
his knife broke, and he had no other 
tools. 

“ Now I must be going,” he whis- 
ered, after he had rested a while, 
“ that sailing trip Mads promised 
doesn’t appeal to me at all. He’ll 
have the world’s worst luck when I 
get out of here.” 

When Haltekok had gathered 
new strength, he stuck one leg out 
of the little hole, and put his head 
through the big one. Then, barrel 
and all, he hopped out of the house. 

It was high time he went. The 
roosters were crowing at the neigh¬ 
bors’ ; dawn had come, and the 
morning sun threw its warm light 
over the woods. Mads Cooper was 
awakened by the noise of Haltekok’s 
departure and he went out in the 
yard. He stood awhile and looked 
at the bobbing barrel, with which 
the little puffirm and groaning troll 
was hopping on. He called his wife 
so that she too could have the 
pleasure of seeing it. Then he ran 
into his workshop and returned with 
a big mallet. 

“ Here’s a little present for the 
trip home,” he said, “ and thanks 
for the visit,” and he hit the barrel 
such a whack that two of the staves 
broke. A plaintive wail came from 
inside the barrel. Mads was a 
strong man, and Haltekok lay there 
a few minutes without moving. 
Then he ppked his head up through 
the smashed staves and hopped 
away, faster than ever. When he 
got up the hill he was received with 
a great shout of laughter. From 
behind every bush came the head of 
a little troll. They had been wait¬ 
ing for him a long time and had 
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seen part of what had happened be¬ 
tween him and Mads Cooper. 

Mads and his wife were very 
pleased with themselves and their 
adventure, and thought the affair 
was now ended. They were wrong. 
The next night they were awakened 
\rf a terrific din- in the house. All 
the doors swung and groaned and 
slammed; the chimney howled and 
the windows rattled as though there 
were a terrible hail 
storm. Mads and 
his wife lay in 
bed and quarreled 
about who should 
get up, for Mads 
was brave only in 
the daytime 
Finally they both 
sneaked over to 
the door and saw 
in the moonlight 
that the house 
was surrounded by 
small hill folk. 

Some were drag¬ 
ging the staves 
and hoops down to 
the pond where 
they merrily tried 
to drown them. Others had loosened 
the cattle and were chasing them 
around the yard. A group of them 
stood in front of the windows and 
Arew sand and gravel on the panes 
with great effect. All was screaming 
and howling and complaining, and 
in the, middle of the yard stood 
Haltekok with a hen under each 
ann. He was just going to drown 
them in the watering trough. When 
the cooper came out in the yard, he 
let them go, took off his red cap and 
bowed deeply. “ We had a fine 
time,” he said. Then he and the 
family made off. 

The next night it was no better. 
Mads Cooper found his tools dulled 
and useless in his workshop. The 


eggs were crushed in the hens’ nests, 
the linen which was out to bleach 
was thrown in the pond, the cows in 
the field were untied and came bel¬ 
lowing home; in short, everything 
was done to make the poor cooper’s 
life miserable, and when he was 
awakened by the noise and looked 
out of the door, he always met 
Haltekok’s mocking and grinning 
face, and was greeted with the 
shout: “We had 
a fine time I ’’ 

“ God save me, 
pioor wretch that 
I ami ’’ said Mads 
one morning, 
" What’ll I do to 
make peace with 
these wicked hill 
folk. I’ll have to 
leave my house 
and home and look 
for a place in some 
other country.’’ 

“ Not at all,” 
said the wife, “let’s 
try first to fix it up 
with the miserable 
beings, I mean, 
couldn’t we do 
something for the dear little dar¬ 
lings? I’ll go out and bake a big 
basket full of cookies with a raisin in 
the middle of each one; perhaps 
we can afford a bit of porridge too. 
Then tonight we’ll carry the basket 
and a jug of our very best musty ale 
out on the hill. We’ll see what they 
say. There’s always time to think 
about moving. 

No sooner said than done; the 
wife baked the cookies. Mads filled 
the hill man’s forgotten jug, and in 
the evening they carried their gifts 
to the hill. 

A little man sat outside in the 
heather. He had a red cap on his 
head, and the cooper at once recog¬ 
nized Haltekok’s mocking face. 
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“ You make the speech,” whis¬ 
pered the wife, “ youTe not afraid 
of words, and it’s you who offended 
the little dears.” 

“ No, it’s best for you to begin,” 
said Mads. ” I am so hoarse thus 
evening. Go ahead! ” 

“ Oh, dear Mr. Troll! ” said the 
wife, “ we’re bringing a little food 
and a good drink of beer for you 
and ;^ur genteel conu’ades.” 

“ Thank you for that! Let’s see 
what it is! Uncover the' basket! 
Oh! are those supposed to be 
cookies? They look sort of lean 
and pale, and they must have given 
you light weight when you bought 
those raisins, there’s only one in each 
cake.” 

“ Yes, but it’s a big one,” Mads 
Cooper allowed himself to remark 
respectfully, “ and see how fat it 

” There’s only one! ” repeated 
Haltekok severely,—“ and what a 
mess of porridge! Why it’s so hard 
and tough I could ride on it. But, 
anyway, thank you just the same, you 
splendid people! It’s very seldom 
that anyone. thinks about us poor 
wretches; people always pinch and 
scratch and torment us, whenever 
they get a chance. Now, let’s hear 
what you want in return for your 
presents 1 ” 

” Oh, nothing,” answered the 
wife. 

“ No! ” cried Mads, “ we are not 
the kind of low souls who want to 
get paid for the things we give away, 
are we, Ma? ’’ Then he winked at 
her and the wife understood him at 


once; she cocked her head on one 
side and exclaimed with her nicest 
smile: 

‘‘ The only thing I could possibly 
think of would be, if the kind hiU 
folk that we both think such a lot 
of might perhaps help us to get rid 
of the evil spirits that plague our 
house every night.” 

“ We’ll see what can be done,” 
said Haltekok and made a magnifi¬ 
cent bow, “ but just remember never 
to do us little folk any harm.” 
With these words he took the jug 
and the basket and crept down a 
hole in the hill. 

“ Did you hear^ how well I 
spoke?” said the wife on the way 
home. 

“ Yes, you did pretty well,” 
answered Mads, ” but just the same 
I was the one who got the best of 
them.” 

“ How was that? ” 

” I mixed half bad beer, stale beer 
and old leavings with the good beer 
that I filled the jug with. Let’s go 
in and tell the ihinister how well we 
managed it; now I guess we’ll have 
a little peace.” 

The night was calm and peace¬ 
ful, they heard nothing of the hill 
folk, but in the morning when 
the wife came out in the kitchen 
she found to her horror dishes 
and tubs swimming about the room 
in a sea of beer. The bung had 
been taken out of the big barrel 
which contained their whole supply 
of musty ale, and on the bottom of 
the enmty barrel was chalked, ” We 
had a nne time.” 
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Spring 

By 

Mihail Sadoveanu 

From the Rumanian by Adrie Fal 



Mihail Sadoveanu, the most famous of modern Rumanian 
authors, comes from the province of Moldava, vihere he lives 
today. He vias the inaugurator of the literary movement in 
Rumania vihich sought its inspiration in the popular customs 
and folk-lore of the country. His is a sane, healthy spirit; 
he is methodic and constant in his production, he is passion¬ 
ately fond of country life, and besides his other claims to 
fame, is the father of ten children. He has founded several 
magazines, among them the viell-knovm " Viata Romineasca " 
(Rumanian Life). Although already past his first youth, he 
served in the front lines from the beginning to the end of 
the great viar. 

" Spring " is a perfect expression of the Rumanian soul — pas¬ 
sionate, sensitive, and lyrical. It is amusing to observe in 
passing, that the "fiapper" is not so nevo a phenomenon as 
we are often inclined to think. 


^^rr^RULY, it seems a bit long 
to me since 1845,” said 
‘ Domnita ’ settling herself 
daintily in front of the fire. Outside 
the sky and earth mingled in a tor¬ 
rential thunderstorm. 

“Ah, yes—what can one expect? 
It was in another century, another 
constellation of life. . .” and the 
old Princess in her old armchair 
muffled herself warmly in her old 
sable cape. 

“ Your parents were not even 
bom, and it was in the time of the 
great Boyards with their long 
beards and loose clothes—the great 
Boyards who were carried and held 
up under their armpits by gypsy 
slaves. 

“ It’s so long ago—so long,” she 
murmured in a scarcely audible 
voice. “ I was a little, seventeen- 
year-old devil then. I was supple 
and slender, ve^ slender, and rest¬ 
less like quicksilver—and my nose 
was little and impertinent and I had 
keen eyes. 

“ I made my debut the winter of 


that year, going to balls and recep¬ 
tions, and for the first time I heard 
Italian and French singers in the 
theatres; even my father, who was 
a Boier of the Protipendada,* took 
me to the Voivod Mihai Sturdza’s 
evening receptions. I certainly was 
not timid. Mile. Bayard, who had 
been my teacher for seven years, had 
acquainted me with her whole 
library, hidden in a big trunk. I 
had read Chateaubriand and I could 
look at the Universe with a smile. 
My teacher and friend had taught 
me to know and to appreciate even 
the ridiculous side of the society I 
entered—the Oriental Indolence, 
ignorance and lack of French 
chivalry. There is no use talking; 
even my father and mother belonged 
to that society 1 I was very sorry 
for It, but I pitied them sincerely 
and I considered myself superior to 
everyone in the world. I admired 
much more the bandits and little 


* Protipendada—the highest class of Rumanian 
nobilitv, that formed by the erclusive privileged 
persons who intimately surrounded the Voivod 
(the King) at alt assemblies. 
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devils the Italians depicted and sang 
about. I couldn’t get along with 
anybody. 

“ An old lady who made and 
unmade marriages, found me all 
alone one day and she immediately 
tried to talk to me with terrific 
praise about Postelnic Canta’s son. 
Deeply serious, I looked at her: 

“ ‘ Coana Aretia,’ I told her, 
* your Prince Charming’s nose is too 
long! And besides, if Babaca and 
Neneaca desire to marry me off, they 
will try to decide it according to 
their good pleasure and impose Sieir 
will upon me I That is our custom 
here. But I tell you that neither old 
ladies, will-power, threats, fasting 
nor even blows ^ shall make me 
marry I I am going to choose my 
husband according to my own de¬ 
sires and pleasure I There 1 ’ 

“ Madam Aretia clapped her 
hands together, rolled her enormous 
eyes which she raised Heavenward 
and then lowered, looking at me as 
at a strange animal 

But laughing, I looked at her 
steadily, without shame or nonsense; 
seeing this, she wrapped her Turkish 
shawl around her mustached and 
bearded face^ and went away, 
grumbling against ‘ the weeds and 
the little homed devils of these 
days.’ 

“ My mother also tried to talk 
to me about the same son of the 
Postelnic. But I didn’t love my 
mother a bit because up to my tenth 
year 1 had lived with slaves and 
grasies and after them with mv 
French teacher, who was so intelli¬ 
gent and so good I I said the same 
things to my mother, bravely, 
that there was nothing of the kind 
in my heart. Then my father, with 
his long, iron-gray beard and his 
eyebrows knit, appeared: he began 
to call me Psihi-mv} and talked as 

> Paihi-mu—my soul or my dear in Greek. 


if he were in the Royal Council 
Chamber. But my father also was 
a stranger to me; I could almost say 
that until my twelfth year I had 
never seen him. 

“‘What is it. Father?’ I asked 
him simply. ‘ You say that “ my 
time ’’ has come ? Do you want me 
to marry? ’ 

“ ‘ I don’t want to force you, my 
little daughter,’ my father said, ‘ but 
hayen’t you thought about it yet? ’ 

“ ‘ No.’ 

“ ‘ Then, know that we have 
thought about it! ’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ I said slowly, ‘ but I do 
not want to marry like your slaves 
over there, at the command of the 
Lord.’ 

“ ‘ Really? And where, I pray, 
did you get such ideas? That 
devilish Frenchwoman has ruined 
your sense! ’ 

“‘Tatutzal Little Father,’ I 
burst out with emotion. ‘ The 
Frenchwoman taught me how to 
think—how to be b^er—how to be 
nobler in my soul than others. She 
has been like a mother to me 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Whew,’ the old man grumbled. 
‘ You are like a new style porcelain 
cover—^when one touches it, it 
breaks! I shall leave you alone for 
a while, and with time you will leam 
to be sensible. . . * 

“ * Father! ’ I med joyfully, see¬ 
ing a tender light in his eyes, ‘ I for¬ 
got to tell you that the Postelnic’s 
son’s nose is too long! * 

“ ‘ That is what you told Madam 
Aretia also, it seems, little snake that 
you are I ’ he answered, kissing me 
on the forehead. 

“ Of all those who surrounded 
me it was always my father who was 
the most refined and who began to 
understand me. Besides, he was 
also a man of letters and I found a 
magazine with new verses which 
thrilled me, in a drawer of his night 
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tabic; it was the Ode to the year 
1840: 

Let us master the sorrows that con¬ 
quer mankind. 

.. . Let us await in peace Destiny’s 
help. . . 

“ Again, it was among his old, 
yellow papers that I found a col¬ 
lection of poems written in beautiful, 
flowering letters by hand. I learned 
only later that these pretty verses 
had been rhymed by a young Boyard, 
Vornic Alexandri’s son. I do not 
bow if you others still remember 
some stanzas, but ever since then, I 
have known the ballad which begins 
like this, by heart: 

In the convent, high on the hill. 

The novice weeps in the garden. 

She weeps at ni^t and sighs at dawn 
For. the world’s joys, all lost to her. 

“ This.story of the novice and Ae 
Haiduc’ as well as others of the kind 
which fascinated me, were the first 
verses I learned in the dear language 
of those who raised me. That is 
how I was in the year 1 spoke of, a 
daring little girl, willful, not much 
loved, dreaming. . . 

" My father sent us to his estate 
at Lunca Mare in the Moldavian 
Valley for the Easter holidays in 
the Spring. And what I want to tell 
you about happened there. It was 
a sensation rather than a fart. It 
was the coming of Spring in the 
first year of dreams. Until then I 
had not noticed other Springs. All 
Nature, gray and monotonous, had 
passed before my eyes without affect¬ 
ing me, during childhood’s years. 
This time I suddenly saw a green 
carpet spreading around our Boyard 
lands, and beyond the merrv 
meadow, the very old forest 
which, according to .peasants’ talk, 

iMrttonal hero, half~handit, 
actor of the poor. 
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went smooth and endless to the 
mountain top. 

“ The willows’ little, fluffy blos¬ 
soms opened for the Florii feast, the 
Sunday before Easter, and bees be¬ 
gan to buzz around them. The 
gardens were still empty, the buds 
having barely started to burst; only 
the willows drooped their pale, 
green-yellow tresses on all sides. 
The heaths steamed faintly and 
made, between the horizon and pur 
courtyard, a mysterious mist behind 
which fairy-tale shadows seemed to 
lurk. 

“The Spring sun and wind had 
some burning quality. At evening 
my face smarted and my head hurtJ 
Spring had set out to overcome, 
gently, slowly, all that surrounded 
me. I walked along the edge of the 
forest and the dead leaves rustled. 
Hazels, oaks, elms and birches had 
bloomed and blossomed, while the 
buds of the wild-cherry trees were 
bursting and showed the new, little 
flowers like flakes of fragrant snow. 
Little flowers, the color of the sky, 
iridescent violets, yellow primroses 
and bear-honey had pushed through 
the dead leaves. 

“ And I don’t know why it seemed 
to me that all these little flowers 
looked around as astonished as I, 
myself. I walked slowly, looking at 
them and not daring to pluck them. 
In the branches above them little 
birds, that did not fly away at mv 
approach, scolded each other noisilv 
and gaily. It was then for the first 
time that I saw a rabbit with her 
young under a hazel bush, on a cover 
of green moss. And I also saw a 
beautiful wild deer; he came out to 
the edge of the glade ancF looked 
toward the heath. I remained mo¬ 
tionless and looked at him; he al^ 
stood without moving, his head in 
the last rays of the sun. His little 
horns, quite new, were still covered 
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with their fine sheath of ash-colored 
skin. He was so fragile and tender, 
and big black lights ^one in his eyes. 
Then, all at once he turned his head 
toward me. I had made a move¬ 
ment; he trembled, I closed my eyes 
for an instant and when I opened 
them again the wild hart had noise¬ 
lessly disappeared like a phantom. 

“The first Spring of my Life! 
Everything was new; the sky clear, 
die heath still restrained with the 
snow’s freshness, the mysterious 
woods, the waters of the troubled 
Moldova, the blue mountain. All 
the earth’s colors entered my eyes; 
1 felt damp and sharp odors in my 
nostrils and my soul. This first im¬ 
pression, this peculiar rebirth has al¬ 
ways dwelt suppressed in my being. 
Many times the memory of it is so 
strong, that after so many years I 
see the perfect vision of aU these 
things nse before me, I feel the 
warm mist of yester-year which 
awakens the sensation of all the per¬ 
fumes of that time. 

“ Hidden in a-comer of the forest 
a little road began whidi led to the 
quiet valley of bees where honey was 
gathered. There was a cottage in 
the little valley below, and all around 
it in a rustic grillworic of branches 
were the bees’little houses. 

“ A dog barked in a hoarse voice 
when I approached and an old man 
widi a white beard came out on the 
sill. The whirring of thousands of 
bees was heard and an aroma of 
honey and wax was wafted warmly 
toward me. Now, listen: 

“ On one of the Easter holidays 
I was walking along the hi^-road 
with my gypsy, Raritza, who always 
accompanied me. The dead leaves 
on the edge of the woods rustled 
softly. The little, new leaves were 
motionless. TTiere was not a breadi 
of wind stirring. I stopped near a 
foimtain in a glade, called die Glade 
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of the Well. Near the fork, 
chained to the high arms, was also 
a cross—someone must have died 
a horrible death and been buried 
there. Raritza did not know who it 
was but she said that a long time 
ago she had heard of a great rob¬ 
bery and crime, but she didn’t know 
just when. I was not thirsty, but I 
said to the Bohemian girl : 

‘ Raritza, go and draw a bucket 
of water.’ 

“The slim, stremg girl put her 
hand on the polished wood, but be¬ 
fore letting the pail down into the 
well she paused, strained her ears 
and said shudderingly, 

“ ‘ Duduitza, little Lady, do you 
hear?’ Someone in the woods dose 
by began to sing with a green 
leaf. . . 

“' Who is it, Raritza?’ 1 a^ed. 
* Who is whistling? ’ 

“ T don’t know, Duduitza De¬ 
spina 1 * 

“ The quivering of the leaf 
ceased; a voice began to trill; then, 
the leaf sang again. . . Afterward 
there was anodier silence. The 
cautious Tzigane locked through 
the thicket. 

“ ’ What is h, Raritza? Do you 
see anyone ? It must be some man 
from the village I ’ 

“ ‘ I don’t know. . . I don’t 
believe. . .’ she answered very low. 
^e wanted to add something. 
She lowered the bucket midv^y; 
suddenly, she let go of cverydiing, 
terrified, cried: 

“ ‘Run, Duduitza.’ 

“ She then fled along the Ihde 
road under the thick roof of (he 
woods. I was not afraid. I looked 
about me. Coming out of the thid:- 
et, right on the edge of die gjade," 
I saw a young man. He must have 
been about uiirty 3 rwrs old. He 
carried a durda on his shoulder, as 
it was called in those days, meaning 
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a rifle whose principal barrel was 
cup-shaped, and he had a baltag in 
his ri^t hand. He was very 
cleanly dressed in his short cojoc^ 
thrown over his right shoulder, his 
snowy, embroidered shirt and his 
itzarp, the chimir* studded with va¬ 
rious metals and his opinci, mag¬ 
nificently made with black, tongs 
tightly laced over each other, higher 
than his ankles, and he had pretty 
red tassels at ^e pointed ends of 
them. He wore a high fur bonnet 
on his head. He stared at me, as¬ 
tonished. For a moment he looked 
towards the spot where the gypsy 
had fled. Then, he looked at me 
again. Indeed, .he was not a homely 
man; he had a fresh, shavea face 
and a short, thick mustache. He 
seemed to hesitate a moment, then 
he came out of the forest’s shadow 
and into the light of the well. 

“ He stopped and said to me, 
‘ Good luck.’ 

“ I answered, * Thank you.’ 

“ I saw him smile; I did not un¬ 
derstand why. 

“ ‘You are the Boyard’s daugh¬ 
ter ? ’ he asked me. 

“ ‘Yes. But why do you ask? ’ 

“ ‘ Just so I And aren’t you 
afraid to go so far away from the 
Cour all alone ? ’ 

“ ‘No. But who are you?’ 

“ ‘Oh—a man. I come from 
the mountain and I’m going to the 
village. . .’ 

“ He stayed and looked at me 
steadily; he had an astonished and 
kind smile; it has remained in a mys¬ 
terious corner of nw soul until this 
day, that smile. He seemed to be 
a kind and timid young man and as 
he looked at me^ deeply, I swear he 
was far from being homely. I have 

> Cofoc —a hind of Utile, very ehort overcoat of 
ithite leather embroidered in red and black. 

* rtsari—long troueere of white broadcloth, the 
Rumanian national garb, with the cofoc. 

* Chimir—wide belt of embroidered leather, 
with many pockete. 


seen many men in my time! I un¬ 
derstood his glance and his aston¬ 
ishment because I was slender and 
beautiful and delicate as no young 

g 'rl he had ever seen in all his vil- 
ges and mountains; of that I can 
assure you! He began to laugh: 

“‘So, you are not afraid, eh? 
But do you know why the gypsy ran 
away? ’ 

“‘No. Why did she flee?’ 

“ ‘ Eh—you must ask her that, 
yourself; and she may tell you, her¬ 
self r Perhaps his courage and dar¬ 
ing way of speaking shotud have an¬ 
gered me because I was accustomed 
to respect and obedience from com¬ 
mon people; however, I was not in 
the least vexed. My man’s bearing 
seemed to be a part of the woods, 
the glade and the surrounding 
Spring. 

“ ‘ Cu bine 1’ he said softly and 
rather regretfully in farewell. And 
he went away. ’He followed the lit¬ 
tle narrow road, weaving among the 
branches noiselessly, and disap¬ 
peared. 

“ This meeting had lasted several 
minutes. Alone, I walked toward 
the Cour and I thought. . . 
Now, I could easily understand that 
the man with whom I had talked 
was a robber . . . and if I were 
not mistaken I even knew his name, 
if he were really ‘ the Robber of the 
Woods.’ He was the big devil ‘ Da¬ 
mian,’ who was often talked about 
in the village and our house. 

“ Only now, was I afraid, des¬ 
perately. I began to run, but I 
soon calmed myself and stopped my 
mad hurry. I no longer had any¬ 
thing to fear. When I saw Raritza, 
who was waiting for me at a bend 
of the road, I acted undisturbed. I 
began to laugh. 

“ ‘ God, Duduitza. You don’t 
know how frightened I’ve been I ’ 
“ ‘ Why? Of what were you 
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afraid? ’ I asked, coolly. 

“ * But do you know who he 
was? ’ 

“‘What about it? Who was 
he? A robber? What of it?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, Duduitza, it was Da¬ 
mian 1 He could have killed us! ’ 

“ ‘ Why should he kill us ? Don’t 
be stupid, and say nothing at 
home.’ 

“ Raritza was completely amazed 
at my courage and I, continuing to 
dream about die strange apparition 
at the fountain, thou^t that I really 
had nothing to be frightened about. 
In any case such a meeting could not 
bring terrifying things and death. 
My man did not have the appear¬ 
ance of a wild beast! On the con¬ 
trary! 

“ So you know him, Raritza ? ’ 

“‘Yes, Duduitza, I know him! 
Ah—^ah—ah—how many robberies 
he has committed! He has plun¬ 
dered any number of Boyards’ 
Cours! God! He’s not afraid of 
anyone! He is charmed! ’ 

“ ‘ How?’ 

“ ‘ He’s charmed! No bullet 

goes near him! ’ 

“ ‘ Really? And now what is 


he doing? Where is he going? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, I believe, Duduitza, that 
he is going to Navrapesti; they say 
he has a sweetheart there. . . ’ 

“ Hm. . . So the robber—^To 
speak truly to you, I thought about 
his look and his smile and I felt hurt 
at this discovery. . . Why was I 
hurt? I did not know. Now, per¬ 
haps I can understand. Now, I un¬ 
derstand also why Damian’s appear¬ 
ance at the fountain in the light, the 
flowers and aroma of Spring seemed 
so glorious to me. . . But at the 
time, remaining alone, I only mused 
about mysterious and fantastic 
things.” 

So our Domnitza told us about a 
simple sensation she had experienced 
in the Spring of the year 1845. She 
herself had been a smile and a flower 
of Spring-time. It is the reason her 
story, in the old armchair facing the 
fire, was filled with sweet melan¬ 
choly. She was a smiling ruin, now. 
And then—since that time Domnitza 
has left our world also. She too has 
gone where the Springs of yester¬ 
year, with their flowers, their songs 
and their fragrance, have fled. 



“Poor NdljJ She’a bad anch awful hick with her divorce. 
The judge gave her all three childrat” 

(Simplicissimus, Munich) 
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The Knight of Death 

B, 

Enrique Lxipez Albujar 

From the Spanish by Robert H, IVilliams 
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The author of this grim story was for years a judge in Hudnuco, the capital of the 
province in which the scene is laid, and his knowledge of these modern descendants of 
the Incas is not based on fancy* There they live, in wretched little huts scattered, he 
says, like dominoes over the mountain-side* The only impress our civilization has left 
on them is a form of Christianity which they have warped to fit the molds of their 
ancient idols, a fierce delight in rifle shooting—and an infinite melancholy which only 
the benign coca can soothe* For the rest, they are as crafty and cruel in their vengeance 
as in the days when Pizarro and his little band of conquistadores penetrated to their 
sacred cities. It seems almost incredible, but this tale is based on actual facts. 


T he sun had gone down and 
night was beginning to cast 
its shadows over the impres* 
sive sadness of the village. Liberato 
Tucto, squatting at the door of his 
shanty, was determinedly _ chewing 
coca leaves to see if they might help 
him solve the fate that had befallen 
his daughter who, despite his vigi¬ 
lance, had been stolen a month be¬ 
fore by a yoimg man- of the settle¬ 
ment. 

During these thirty days his con¬ 
sumption of coca had been greater 
than usual. He chewed constantly 
with an Indian’s silent, deliberate 
fury. Every three hours, with a 
mathematical regularity that needed 
no timepiece to mark the intervals, 
he would put his hand into his coca 
pouch, which, slinging inseparably at 
his side, seemed to be a source of 
consolation. He took out little 
handsful of the sacred leaves, with 
the delicacy of a jeweler collecting 
diamond dust, and packed them into 
the shipina^ which went rapidly in 
and out of his mouth like a furnace 
shovel. 

■ 8maU Ume spoon in which the Indians pre¬ 
pare the coca leaves for chewing. The lime of 
the spoon frees the cocaine. They divine the 
future from the taste of the coca; if sweet, 
things will turn out to their liking; if hitter, 
the contrary. 


As old Tucto sat there wrapped 
in his striped cloak of sombre col¬ 
ors, a conical woolen cap on his 
head, his eyes slanting and cold, 
cheeks of Mongolian prominence, a 
nose curved and keenly aggressive, 
his mouth repulsively swollen by the 
inunoderate use of coca, he seemed 
rather than a man of this day, an 
Incan idol in the flesh. 

Not every chew produced the 
same effect. Sometimes the coca 
tasted sweet and then again bitter; 
a fact which left him disconcerted. 
It was notorious that Hilario Cris¬ 
pin, the abductor of his daughter, 
was an Indian of ugly disposition, a 
great drinker of chacta and a shift¬ 
less seducer, fond of bad company; 
in short he was a mostrenco, as they 
term an idle vagabond in that coun¬ 
try. To a respectable Indian, this 
is the worst epithet that can be 
applied to a person. 

Where could the scoundrel have 
taken his Faustina? What sort of 
life was she leading? Or had he 
abandoned her, out of retaliation for 
the refusal which Tucto, like a 
sensible man, had given Crispin’s 
father when he had come to ask for 
her in his son’s name ? 

Old Tucto was absorbed in these 
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deep meditations on the thirtieth day 
after the theft of the missing girl, 
when out of the shadows of falling 
night rose a grim figure which 
dropped in front of the old man a 
sack, which he was carrying on his 
back, and said: 

“ Old man, I have brought you 
your daughter so you won’t have to 
look for her anymore, nor go about 
town saying that a mostrenco has 
run off with her.” 

And without waiting for a reply 
the man, who was none other than 
Hilario Crispin, untied the sack and, 
with a jerk, emptied its contents, a 
nauseating, bloody mass, on the 
ground. It was the hacked body of 
Tucto’s daughter. 

With diabolical sarcasm the 
Indian Crispin, picking up the sack, 
added mockingly, 

“ I won’t leave you the sack be¬ 
cause I may need it again for you 
if you ever dare cross my path.” 

With this he abruptly turned 


might bring me bad luck. But since 
you have brought me my daughter, 
you ought to leave something for 
the funeral candles. Haven’t you a 
coin or two?” 

Crispin, who understood the old 
man’s fierce irony, answered without 
looking back: 

“ What can a mostrenco give you 1 
Would you like a knife in you, you 
old thief? ” 

And the Indian disap- 

f ieared, rending the si- 
ence of the night 
with a harsh oath. 


I N the fer¬ 
tile lap 
of a valley, 
between the 
foot of a. 


away. 

But the old man, after the 
first shock, had succeeded' in re¬ 
maining impassive. He got 
up and with a calmness inex¬ 
plicable in any other race, 
answered: 

“ It’s best for you 
to take your sack; it 
probably stolen and 
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ffloontain and the winding course of 
the turbulent Maranon, lie a hun¬ 
dred disordered and decayed huts, 
like dominoes on a green card table. 
It ij the village of Pampamarca. 
The only diversion in^ the pastoral, 
half barbarous life of its inhabitants 


is targ^et shooting which gives them a 
pretext to get drunk on rum or chac- 
ta and to use up a great many rifle 
cartridges, in spite of the difficulties 
they have to overcome to secure 
them. 'They have agents in all the 
principal towns of the province who 
supply them with ammunition at the, 
most extravagant prices. When the 
agent is slow or careless, they come 
aU the way down from their moun¬ 
tain heights themselves. ^ It is then 
onc^ sees them wandering about 
Huanuco, a guileless, almost idiotic 
egression on their faces. They 
visit all the shops, even the drug 
storw, ^here they begin by a^ing 
timuuy for the standard 44 calibre 
artridges and wind up by begging 
for shells of any description. 

« Was in this village of huts, this 
land of gunmen or illapacos, that the 
right of day rose for the first time 
Juan Jorge, flower and peer of 
K- *^®T?*riooters. At the age of 
his fame made one’s hair 


*hnd on end when his deeds were 
"lated, and caused the Indian 
jri*>dens for ten miles thereabouts to. 
|*riguish in admiration. Moreovci; 
rie Was also an eminent guitar player 
and a crooner of Indian tunes 
^Pable of melting the haughtiest 
teroinine heart. He dressed like the 
^hite folks,” displaying a watch 
chain whenever he went down 
™ the larger towns to transact his 
-which consisted in elimin- 
from this miserable world 
ripse destined to the honor of re- 
squarely between the eyes a 
riflet from this illustrious illapaco. 

It must not be thought from this 


that Juan Jorge was either an un¬ 
lettered vagabond, or a stupid lout 
when it came to dealing with genteel 
persons or elegant young ladies. By 
no means; Juan Jorge could read 
and write correctly, since he was 
nothing less than a pupil of school¬ 
master Ruiz. This famous peda¬ 
gogue, taking advantage of his 
position as such, on one occasion 
when he met his former pupil, said 
to him: 

‘‘ My boy, I hear that you have 
become addicted to the lamentable 
profession of killing people. One of 
these days you are going to meet 
your death from a bullet. You 
ought to reform and become a good 
citizen/’ 

To this advice Juan Jorge replied: 

‘‘ I know it, sir, but don’t you ever 
believe that I will die from a bullet; 
I am going to die with a whole skin. 
Killing is my trade, just as shoe¬ 
making might have been.” 

The sdioolmaster Ruiz, shocked 
by the reply, said no more on the 
subject, ana walked away, thinking 
perhaps he was fortunate to come 
off so lightly with such a strange 
assassin. 

Jorge’s fortune consisted in sev¬ 
eral sections of land, on each of 
which he had settlers, cattle, planta¬ 
tions and a woman. All this, as he 
would say in moments c)f pride, was 
due to his own industriousness and 
to his Mauser, the child of his heart, 
which he kissed ^ every time he 
finished keeping his word as a re¬ 
liable illapaco. 

Ill 

J UAN JORGE was right in at¬ 
tributing his wealth to his own 
merits, for his fortune and posi¬ 
tion were the fruit of two gifts: 
steady nerves and an unfailing eye. 
Insignificant as these might be to 
another, he had learned to use them 
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to develop a good business in a 
territory where any other industry 
would have failed through lack of 
capital, means of transportation, or 
a thousand and one other reasons. 

To be exact, one might more 
truthfully add that his position was 
also due to two circumstances: hav* 
ing been bom in Pampamarca, which 
was mere chance, and the fact that 
he had had a second teacher, Cefer- 
ino Huaylas, the William Tell of 
those districts. This expert, with his 
teaching and his example, had suc¬ 
ceeded in a short time in making 
Juan Jorge a marvel with the rifle, 
to the glory and fame of his country¬ 
men. 

Ceferino Huaylas was the one 
who conflded to him, after submit¬ 
ting him to infinite tests, the secrets 
of shooting, and made him learn 
like a prayer all the rules of a good 
marksman. Hence it was that Juan 
Jorge at the age of fifteen could do 
surprising things with a Mauser. He 
could bring down a deer on the run 
at three hundred yards; he could 
put a hole through a quarter at fif^ 
paces; he could pick oil a flower in 
a girl’s hair; he would startle the 
folks of Chupan on festival nights 
by shooting out the lights in front of 
the church and he would even play 
tricks on his own townsmen bv 
knocking the iscupuro^ out of their 
hands just as they were about to 
take a chew. These and an infinite 
variety of other similar feats were 
proof of his unerring aim. 

The instructor, now in his declin¬ 
ing years, viewed with satisfaction 
and pride all this expertness of his 
pupil, but without disdosing his feel¬ 
ings for fear of spoiling him. Juan 
Jorge, eager to ascertain the degree 
of perfection which he^ had attained 
as an illapaco, asked him on one oc¬ 
casion : 

1 Another name for ehipina. 
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“ What do you think, Ceferino, 
last night I put out all the lights in 
the church of Chupan.” 

The master fretfully replied: 

“ That’s nothing. Until you can 
put a bullet in a man’s eye at a dis¬ 
tance of half a mile and in the 
presence of witnesses, you will not 
be a good illapaco J* 

To this Juan Jorge answered; 

” But that would be easy, uncle. 
Only today I did something harder; 
at that distance I made a vulture 
drop a snake by shattering the end 
of his beak.” 

The master, persisting In his 
opinion, added, 

“ No; it’s different when you are 
shooting at a man; your hand’s al¬ 
ways a little bit shaky. The first 
few men I killed, I hit two or three 
inches from the spot I was aiming 
at. For example, I would aim at the 
mouth, as requested, and I would hit 
them in the eye or nose. If I had 
kept that up, I would have lost my 
reputation.” 

Juan Jorge listened to these 
things with me respect and admira¬ 
tion of a true disciple, and after 
leaving his master, he suffered hours 
of profound dejection and tortures 
of anxiety for the infinite perfection 
of his art. This, which might have 
seemed strange in an Indian, was not 
so in the case of Juan Jorge in whose 
pallid features were visible remote 
traces of cross-breeding which had 
left in his blood the instincts of an¬ 
other race, heroic and ambitious. ^ 

These critical hours _ having 
passed, Juan Jorge again seized his 
Mauser and practised the most diffi¬ 
cult tests that his imagination could 
devise. His favorite distance was 
two hundred yards, a distance which 
he had found adequate for conceal¬ 
ment and most convenient for the 
purpose he sought. 

Thus two years passed. At 
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lea^h one day, after having told old 
Ceferino in detail about his first 
sassination for pay and the manner 
in rhich he accomplished it, Juan 
Jorge, now a man of twenty, had the 
satisfaction of hearing his old 
teacher say: 

“ A. good shot, my boy. I did not 
begin that well. At what distance 
did you put a bullet in him? ” 

“ At a half mile, sir. The fellow 
was chemng coca and 1 hit him 
squarely in die mouth.” 

“ An<i didn’t your hand shake? ” 
“ Not a haiPs breadth.” 

“ You have earned die two year¬ 
lings that you got for the job. But 
didn’t you fetch back die fellow’s 
eyes? »» 

“No, sir.” 

“ Too bad; they may pursue you. 
You^ought to always remove a (lead 
man s eyes and keep them so they 
onnot show his family where the 
tM^aco may be found. The tongue 
should be taken out too so that it 
f^ot tell anything; and the heart, 
d It belongs to a brave man, should 

eaten because it pves one more 
^*^ge. Don’t forget this here¬ 
after, boy.” 

So it was that within a little while 
Joan Jorge’s fame began to spread 
m 0 Way that made the Indians of 
. * province tremble and at the same. 
JJ?”® it increased his wealth, making 
at the age of thirty an indis- 
factor in every electoral 

contest. 


ly 

was to this personage, this 
, flower and peer of iUapacos, 
old Tucto sent his wife to 
l^tract for the killing of the Indian 
^lario Crispin whose death was 
pessary for the repose of his con- 
the satisfaction of the an- 
ghosts and the rejoicing of 
r atistina in the other world. 


The first thing that Tucto’s wife 
did after greeting the terrible 
illapaco, was to take out a handful 
of coca leaves and offer it to him 
with these words: 

“ This is to sweeten your mouth, 
my son.” 

“ Thanks, Granny; have a seat.” 

Juan Jorge accepted the coca and 
began to chew it slowly, with wan¬ 
dering gaze as if in the grip of sol¬ 
emn and mysterious thought. After 
several moments had passed he 
asked: 

” What brings you here, Mar¬ 
tina?” 

“ I have come to get you to make 
away with a wicked man.” 

“Huml Your coca isn’t very 
sweet.” 

“ Have some more, then, won’t 
you? I find it very sweet. I have 
also brought you a drink of chactaJ’ 

Taking out an old perfume bottle 
full of chacta, she passed it to the 
illapaco. 

“ Good, we will have a drink.” 

Both took a good draught with 
a relish more apparent than real. 

“ Who is this wicked man, and 
what has he done, for as you prob¬ 
ably know, I never hire m 3 r 8 elf out 
except to kill criminals. My Maus¬ 
er is like the rod of justice.” 

“ It is Hilario Crispin of Patay- 
' Rondos, the one who murdered my 
Faustina.” 

“ I know him; he’s a brave fel¬ 
low. It’s too bad that he murdered 
your daughter, because he is a strong 
Indian and not a bad shot with a 
rifle. His father owns land and cat¬ 
tle. Are you quite sure that he 
killed your daughter?” 

“ As sure as 1 am that we buried 
her yesterday. He’s a mad-dog— 
that mostrenco." 

“ How much will you pay me for 
killing him?” 

“ Uberato told me to offer you 
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two head of cattle, if necessary.” 

” That offer doesn’t suit me. The 
fellow is worth four head at the 
very least.” 

“ You shall have them, my 
friend. Liberate also said for me 
to tell you that you must shoot the 
mostrenco ten times, and only the 
last shot is to be the one to end him.” 

Juan Jorge jumped to his feet: 

“ Herel You are asking a good 
deal. That is something I never 
have done before.” 

“ You will be well paid. You are 
a good shot and it will be easy for 
you.” 

Juan Jorge sat down again. He 
spat out a little coca juice and after 
meditating a long while, finally said 
with a smile, 

“All right; ten, fifteen or even 
twenty shots if you wish. But I 
warn you that every shot is going 
to cost Liberate a fine yearling. 
Mauser bullets are very scarce now 
and ought not to be wasted on 
whims. Let Tucto pay for this no¬ 
tion of his. Besides, in shooting a 
man so many times I run the risk 
of damaging my reputation.” 

“You will get the yearlings, all 
right, friend. As for the rest, don’t 
worry. I’ll make it known that you 
have used so many shots as a part 
of the agreement.’’ 

Juan Jorge rubbed his hands to¬ 
gether, smiled, gave Martina a pat 
and sealed the pact with these 
words: 

“ I’ll take till tomorrow to make 
sure that Hilario Crispin is the as¬ 
sassin of your daughter. If It is true, 
I will send for the cattle as a sign 
that I accept the agreement.” 


F our days later, the pursuit of 
Hilario Crispin began. Jorge 
and Tucto set out on an adven¬ 
ture full of difficulties and perils, 
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in which they had to proceed slowly. 
With infinite precautions they as¬ 
cended dangerous precipices, re¬ 
mained hidden for hours at a time 
among the rocks or rested in damp 
and gloomy caves, avoiding sus¬ 
picious encounters, and waiting for 
nightfall to provide themselves with 
water from springs or ravines. It 
was a truly heroic chase, during 
which one would sleep while the 
other kept watch, with rifle always 
cocked and a finger on the trigger. 
It was worse than a tiger hunt. 

The illapaco, whom not even his 
teacher .Ceferino could now sur¬ 
pass in foresight, had prepared his 
Mauser the evening before their de¬ 
parture with flawless precision and 
meticulous care. 

For, besides realizing the risk he 
was running if he should happen to 
become careless and get within 
range of the ferocious and crafty 
Crispin, Juan Jorge was obsessed by 
an apprehension which only pride 
had led him to forego. He had a 
superstition all his own, that an 
illapaco ran a great risk when he 
was going to kill a man who would 
make an odd number in the list of 
his victims. Perhaps that was why 
the first victim always made one’s 
hand shake more than others, as the 
master Ceferino used to say. And 
Crispin, according to his count, was 
going to be number seventy-nine. 
This superstition was due to the fact 
that on three or four occasions he 
had been on the point of perishing 
at the hands of his victim just when 
he was adding an uneven number to 
the tale. 

For this reason he ventured into 
the defiles only after completely 
reconnoitering every feature of the 
terrain, all the rocks and craigs, 
everything that might serve as an 
ambuscade. 

In this fashion three days went 
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by. On the morning of the fourth, 
Juan Jorge who was growing impa< 
dent, found his restlessness increas¬ 
ing as time elapsed. While they 
were resting beneath the shade of 
a boulder, he remarked: 

“ 1 believe the fellow has gotten 
clear away or else he must be hid¬ 
den in some cave and comes out 
only at night.” 

“ The mostrenco is around here 
somewhere. All murderers and 
thieves hide in this ravine. Cunce 
Maille stayed here a whole year and 
laughed at all the police who tried 
to fed him.” 

“So much the worse. We will 
not be able to find Crispin in a 
month.” 

“ Don’t you believe it. The pur¬ 
suers didn’t know how to lode; they 
go back and forth while the one 
5iey*re after watches them pass. We 
are in a good place here and I swear 
to you that before the day is over 
the mostrenco will appear in the ra¬ 
vine or he will come out of one of 
those caves you see in front of us.” 

Tucto was right in saying that 
Crispin was not Ult away, for hardly 
had he finished speaking when, from 
the depths of the ravine, there came 
in sight a man with a rifle in his 
right hand, looking cautiously 
aroimd in all directions, and leading 
an obstinate sheep which seemed de¬ 
termined not to follow. 

Do you see him?” whispered 
old Tucto, who had not taken his 
eyes from the ravine during the 
whole morning. “ Do you see him ? 
It’s Crispin, just as I was telling 
you. . . Take good aim and make 
sure of him.” 

On seeing his prey, Juan Jorge’s 
^es reddened, his nostrils dilated 
like those of the llama when it scents 
the wind, and he breathed a deep 
sigh of satisfaction. *He immediately 
examined his Mauser and, after 


hastily calculating the distance, an¬ 
swered: 

“Yes, 1 see him. I’ll bet he’s 
hungry; otherwise he wouldn’t have 
ventured out of his cave in the day¬ 
time. But 1 am not going to take 
a shot at him from here; it’s hardly 
a hundred and fifty yards and it 
might upset all my calculations. 
Let’s go further back.” 

“ But, man, he’s going to get 
away from you 1” 

“ Don’t be a fool 1 If he should 
see us. I’d put a ballet in him be¬ 
fore he could run. 

Both of them, then, crawling cat¬ 
like and with amazing rapidity, 
withdrew to a rugged parapet of 
white rocks. 

“ This is all right, here,” mur¬ 
mured Juan Jorge. . . “Exact¬ 

ly two hundred jrards, I could swear 
it.” 

After removing the_ safety catch 
and adjusting £e sight of his 
Mauser he stretched himself out 
with the precision of an army rifle¬ 
man. At the same time he said to 
his companion: 

“Watch me, now, old fellow! 
I’m going to put the first one^ in his 
right hand so he can’t use his gun 
any more. Don’t you think that^ a 
good idea?” 

“ Yes, but don’t ^ forget ^ that 
you’ve got to shoot him ten times. 
Don’t kill him yet.” 

There was a report, the rifle 
went hurtling through the air as Cris- 

{ )m gave a howl of pain and a tiger- 
ike jump, clutching furiously at his 
right hand. He first looked all 
around him trying to discover 
whence the shot had come. Picking 
up his gun with the other hand he 
started running toward some rocks. 
He had not gone ten steps, however, 
when a second shot made him fall 
and roll back all the distance. 

“ That one was in his right leg,” 
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smiled the fierce illapaco, “so he 
couldn’t get away. I see that I am 
going to make my seventy-ninth 
without any trouble.” 

With that he again took aim and 
a shot broke the poor wretch’s other 
leg. The Indian tried to sit up but 
succeeded only in getting to his 
knees. In this position he raised his 
hands heavenward as if begging 
mercy and then- fell over backwards, 
gasping convulsively, and finally re¬ 
mained motionless. 

“ You’ve killed himl” 

“ Oh, no. I_ know where _ I am 
shooting. He is as much alive as 
we are. He’s pretending to be dead 
to see if we will leave him there, or 
if we will be foolish enough to go 
and examine him, so that he can take 
us by surprise and knife us. Jose 
Illatopa fooled me that way one 
time and almost laid me open. Let’s 
wait till he moves.” 

And Juan Jorge lit a cigarette, 
watching with interest the spirals of 
smoke. 

“ Do you notice that, old man? 
The smoke goes straight up; a sign 
of good luck.” 

“ Don’t smoke, man, Crispin will 
see you.” 

“ It doesn’t matter. He is within 
speaking distance of my Mauser.” 

The wounded man, who had 
feigned death, thinking perhaps that 
enough time had passed for his as¬ 
sassin to have abandoned him or 
probably because he could no longer 
endure the agonizing pain which he 
was undoubtedly suffering, turned 
over and began to drag himself to¬ 
wards a cave about fifty steps away. 

Juan smiled and again took aim, 
remarking as he did so: 

“ This one is for his left hand.” 

So it was; the left hand was shat¬ 
tered. The trapped Indian, terri¬ 
fied by the sureness and ferocity 


with which he was being wounded, 
and convinced that his assailant 
could be none but the illapaco of 
Pampamarca, from whose Mauser 
there was no possible escape, threw 
caution to the winds and began 
screaming for help and cursing his 
assassin. 

But Juan Jorge who had been fol¬ 
lowing all die Indian’s movements 
with the barrel of his rifle, took ad¬ 
vantage of a moment when he had 
a profile view of his victim and fired 
for the fifth time, muttering 
grimly: 

“ This will stop your noise-” 

As if by magic the Indian ceased 
yelling immediately and clapped his 
bloody, mutilated hands to his 
mouth. 

Thus the terrible illapaco contin¬ 
ued wounding him in other parts of 
the body, until the tenth bullet en¬ 
tering one ear, penetrated his brain. 

This Satanic exercise had taken 
an hour’s time, an hour of horror, 
sinister cruelty and inquisitorial ex¬ 
actness over which old Tucto had 
gloated with delight, and which was 
for Juan Jorge the crownii;g 
achievement of his career as a 
knight of death. . 

At last they descended together 
to where the unfortunate Crispin 
lay, a human tatter, mangled by ten 
bullets. With a kick Tucto turned 
him over on his back, drew forth his 
knife and dexterously cut out his 
eyes and tongue. 

“ These,” he said putting the eyes 
in his huallqui^i “ are to keep them 
from following me. This,”— 
giving the tongue a fierce tug—“ to 
keep it from telling.” 

“ And I want his heart—” added 
Juan Jorge. “ Cut it out for me, 
for it belongs to a mighty brave 
man.” 

1 Coca pouch. 
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The Change 

By 

Ina Boudier-Bakker 

From the Dutch by Agnes Rbc 

I . . 1 

I // ij quite out-of-date in these days of triumphant feminism to speak of " consolation j 

I for being a nvoman,'* But if some few doors are barred to the mother-sex, it, alone, | 
j mtk rarest exceptions, possesses the key to the child mind and heart, j 

I Mrs, Ina Boudier-Bakker, the author of this keen and tender study of a small boy*s m 

I sorrows, was for a time a school-teacher in her native city of Amsterdam, She made j 
I ier debut as a writer in 1902 nsnth a volume of short stories called " Machten,*’ A long | 

I novel entitled The Promised Land** followed in 1903. Hn finest production is gen- | 

j erally considered to be a collection of stories dealing with child-life, Kinderenf* and a I 

I Uoo volume novel called The Little Mirror.** She has also written for the stage, | 

I I 
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((¥TTHAT else were you going noticed something unexpected—he 
Wf to tell me, Mother? ” saw her look past him as if she had 
“ That ... in the forgotten, him, did not hear him— 
Wire there will be four of us, in- some change had come over her, 
stead of three . . . You and Lx)u which without altering the soft 
. . . will have a father again. round line of her cheek or her deep 
Her voice trembled, though she wide eyes, hurt him. 
had it well under control. She He said so, with a strange, chill 
seemed with an effort to turn her suspicion in his heart, 
gaze from the window through “ You look quite different.” 

which she had been looking, to the It was not an answer to what, 

young face beside her. after much preparation, she had just 

, The boy was pale, and sat look- told him, her eldest. It seemed 
'"g at her in embarrassment. For more like a direct attack, an inten- 
a moment his breath had been taken tional ignoring of her confidence, an 
hy roc thought of what was going accusation. Yet she knew that it 
jo happen—the dearest hope and was not this which caused her now 
longing of his heart—the vacant to blush in the happiness of a 
place in theJr home without father woman, forgetful for the moment 
j— was to be filled. It took him so of her doubts as a mother. 
i>y surprise that for a little while he Then, while she looked away from 
was unable to draw any conclusion, him once more toward the garden, 
instinctively to the thought: she felt that after all it was difficult 
lone A ** what I have always to_ deal with this big boy, who in 
• „ for—^what I wanted—-that spite of all his apparent indifference, 

"^onderful! ” observed everything. 

®*8hed, and suddenly looked “Are you glad or sorry?” she 
taw ' j’jpther with a warm impulse asked. 

to share this tremendous He frowned. And again he felt 
u'H^’ choked as he the painful suspicion that somehow 

(jjJ^^erly, or other she was afraid of him; 

Mother dear ...” that she had changed from the or- 

^en, all of a sudden, he dinary, everyday mother who cut 
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his bread-and-butter, setred his 
clothes, whispered by his bedside at 
night—so as not to waken Lou—> 
whom he petted when she was in 
bed with a headache—^who had 
been his comrade. . . This was not 
his mother. He knew it without 
thinking it. But his habitual as¬ 
surance forsook him in this mo¬ 
ment and he felt nervous and uncer¬ 
tain, as if the entire world had 
changed in a flash. 

He failed to notice that he had 
not answered. Only when she had 
reminded him in an irritated tone, 
“ Charles I ” did he falter, 

“ I . . . don’t know. How should 
I know?” 

She sat motionless. It was much 
more difficult than she had antici¬ 
pated.^ She suffered an irrepressible 
irritation in her childlike mind, 
which yearned now for her own 
happiness. Since the death of her 
husband she had withdrawn, after 
the flrst shock, into the sheltering 
life of a mother-alone. Now a new 
bloom had burst upon her with over¬ 
whelming power, and she rebelled at 
the shadow which the boy cast there¬ 
on, making her feel as if she must 
apologize for something. 

Lou, her youngest, called to her 
from the garden. She was relieved, 
and rose immediately and went out 
to him through the conservatory. 

But outside she suddenly knew, 
as the sun shone warm on her neck 
and shoulders, that something had 
come between Charles and her. 
And the separation proceeded not 
from his passive resistance, even 
though^ she had not expected that 
from him who had said so often, “ I 
wish that we too had a father.” 
There was something else. It was 
the sure knowledge that she would 
never for the sake of her children 
allow her own happiness to be 
crossed; that she would not forego 
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that which had come to her life as 
an unhoped-for gift. 

That was it. She realized it in 
an almost fearful introspection. 
Had she not always thought, since 
her husband’s death, that for now 
and all time she wished only to be a 
mother, a good mother to her 
fatherless boys? She knelt beside 
her youngest child, apparently to fix 
something in connection with his toy 
wagon, but in reality in search of 
help from him who accepted her as 
yet unquestioningly as a child, and 
did not see her through the awaken¬ 
ing sense of her eldest. 

Lon^ng for space and freedom 
Charles had run out into the street. 
With his hands in his pockets he 
stamped angrily along, recalling 
the conversation with his mother— 
her hesitating approach of the sub¬ 
ject, using fine words such as he read 
in books; and then, suddenly, the 
news: a father. 

Well, there it was. Now he was 
going to have what he had missed 
so much in their home and for which 
he had secretly yearned. His own 
father had died so long ago that he 
scarcely remembered him. And Lou 
had not the slightest recollection, 
for he was only a baby when it 
happened. Yet Lou would know 
that to have a father in the home 
would be quite different. 

A few years ago Piet Jonkers had 
got a second father. Charles re¬ 
membered having thought then that 
the same might happen to him, and 
how pleasant it would be, and how 
he had envied Piet. 

Now there would always be a 
man in the house, who would say 
funny things to make him laugh, and 
who had been everywhere and could 
tell him about everything-—who, if 
he wished, could knock him down 
or lift him up, who knew all the 
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things there are to be known but 
whiA Charles did not yet know— 
and whom he could always ask ques¬ 
tions, about all srots of things. . . 

Of course some fathers were dif¬ 
ferent—stupid things that were no 
good. But this one would not be 
diat kind. Only, now that it had 
really come it was all so strange, so 
bewildering, it did not even seem 
so pleasant. He did not know why, 
but it seemed to have altered 
Mother. He had never thought of 
Mother when he wished for a sec¬ 
ond father. Did she love this man, 
in the same way as she had loved 
Father? No, surely Mother loved 
only himself and Lou. 

A jealous revolt seized him. His 
most vivid recollection of his father 
filled his mind: Father, holding him 
by the hand, stooping over Lou’s 
cradle, making funny faces and 
noises at little brother and speaking 
in deep, soft tones. 

Loyalty to his own father, which 
had been overshadowed by his 
dreams about the second, awoke in 
him: the man in him rose against 
Ae woman who could put another 
in his father’s place. Childlike 
and unreasoning he did not realize 
that in his own desire he had already 
done likewise. But in a whirl of 
unconscious emotions he was unable 
to reconcile his mother with the 
act. His own jealousy and envy 
and that he felt on behalf of his 
dead father became one. 

Suddenly he turned on his heel— 
he wanted to go home, as if the only 
solution could be found there. As 
he entered the house he heard Lou’s 
voice in the upper hall, and^ he 
leaped up the stairs. His little 
brother was feeding the fish in the 
aquarium. 

“ Say, chappie, don’t you know 
they ought to have fresh water 
before you feed them?” remarked 
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Charles good-humore^y. 

“ ’Course I do,” cried the other, 
in his shrill voice, eager to justify 
himself. ” But you know I can’t do 
it alone, and Mary won’t help.” 

‘‘ WeU, I wiU.” Charles ran into 
his room to get the net and the 
pump. No one knew how much he 
loved this sanctuary into which he 
had gathered, bit by bit, all his 
cherished possessions—his collec¬ 
tion of butterflies and beetles and 
dried plants, his books on history 
and natural history, a stuffed hawk, 
photographs of his football club and 
of his class, of Lou and himself, a 
few weapons of his father’s, pictures 
of dogs and horses. On the little, 
cupboard which he now opened 
stood photographs of his father 
and mother. But he did not look at 
them, and shut the doors with a 
bang. 

He did not speak a word as he 
scooped the floundering fish out oG 
the bowl into a smaller one. A 
large fish jumped out of the net with 
a splash, sprinkling both the boys. 
Lou. danced and capered with glee, 
but the older boy scarcely laughed; 
he pulled a pail from the closet and 
began to pump out the water. He 
worked abstractedly. 

Should he tell Lou? No, better 
let Mother break the news. He 
supposed she had not yet done so. 
But you never could tell. Lou had 
a way of keeping things to himself. 

His expression was tender as he 
looked up momentarily at the inno¬ 
cent little fellow, who was absorbed 
watching the water run off. 

“You Imow Chris and Driel?” 
said Lou, “ whose father had a fac¬ 
tory? Well, they’re going to live in 
a village, somewhere, I don’t re¬ 
member where, but it’s near a lake. 
Jolly, isn’t it? And he’s going to 
have a boat! He can sail off out of 
his own garden 1 ” 
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Charles left the pump dansrling in 
the bowl. Something had occurred 
to him. What was this new . . . 
father? Strange that he had not 
asked about this sooner. He could 
hardly wait for an answer. He 
pondered the question as he hastily 
refilled the basin, saying nothing, 
while Lou puffed and panted as he 
brought up pails full of water, and 
the water running from the faucet 
drowned all other sounds. As soon 
as the fish had been plumped into 
“ their own little sea,” as Lou called 
it, he ordered his little brother to 
clear up the mess, ran downstairs 
and into the sitting-room where he 
knew his mother would be at this 
hour. 

She was cutting some bread-and- 
butter. As he burst into the room 
he noticed her pensive face bent over 
her work, and then she looked at 
him in alarm. 

“ What is the matter? ” 

” Nothing. I can <fome in, can’t 
I?” 

Unwillingly and unexpectedly he 
felt himself growing angry. It was 
a feeling he had never had toward 
his mother. He felt he was in the 
way. 

His answer was a challenge. 

“ I came to ask you what that, 
that. . . what he is? ” 

She ignored his rudeness, and re¬ 
plied conciliatingly, 

“ He is a writer, Charles.” 

“A . . . what?” He almost 
shrieked in his horror and amaze¬ 
ment. 

” A writer. Dermot is his name. 
Anton Dermot. You have heard of 
him, haven’t you? ” 

“ No.” 

His tone was contrary and disap¬ 
proving. But in that instant he 
recollected seeing a book with that 
name lying on the table in the study 
of an elder brother of one of his 
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friends; also that this Dermot had 
given readings last winter. So he 
thought: ‘‘ Mother went there, of 
course.” 

It shocked him to think that for a 
long time things had been happen¬ 
ing around him which affected him 
so much, but of which he knew noth¬ 
ing. That for some time already 
things had not been as usual be¬ 
tween him and his mother. 

He felt helpless, as if he were 
fighting unavailingly against an un¬ 
seen foe, something stronger than 
himself. So he was a writer/ One 
of those persons who write silly 
stories with nothing to them, that 
never really happened, that were 
only pretense. To his sober, unim¬ 
aginative mind it was contemptible. 

Not an officer, not a director, not 
a physician, a lawyer, a notary, or 
somebody with a huge office or fac¬ 
tory—all this he would have ap¬ 
proved. But a writer 1 

“ Oh 1 ” he said. And in that ex¬ 
clamation he vented all his disap¬ 
pointment and unreasoned bitter¬ 
ness. He saw his mother blush 
down to her neck—he had never 
seen her color so. “ Just like a girl 
at school,” he reflected. “ Mimi 
looks that way when she is scolded.” 

“ He is very clever . . . much 
more ... he writes beautifully . . . ” 
she stammered, unable in her indig¬ 
nation to find words. 

His face grew calm. His anger 
abated. 

His mother took the part of this 
... person—^he could no longer think 
of him as a father—against him. 
Pained by the discovery, deeply 
wounded by his sense of loss, he 
blurted out, wishing to hurt, 

“ He might as well be a rag¬ 
picker I ” 

" Charles /” 

He expected a storm of indica¬ 
tion, which he hoped would clear 
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the atmosphere—she could some¬ 
times be furious. But that was all 
she said. And, to his dismay, he 
saw large tears trickling down her 
cheeks. For one moment he was 
dumb. In the next instant he was 
beside her, throwing his arms 
around her. 

“ Don’t cry,” he whispered, with 
a man’s fear of woman’s tears. 
“Please don’t. I won’t say such 
things again... ” 

She sobbed helplessly. “ I didn’t 
think you’d be so mean.” 

He was perplexed, rebellious, 
and wanted to shout at her, “ You 
don’t understand. Not one bit.” 
But, awed by her woe-begone ex¬ 
pression he could only say in sub¬ 
dued tones, 

“1 don’t want to be mean. I 
don’t mean that...” 

“He will be such a good, kind 
father to you.” 

He looked away. That no longer 
mattered. That meant nothing to 
him now, and could neither pacify 
nor exasperate him. He only re¬ 
sented that his mother wept because 
he spoke disparagingly of that man. 

“ Tomorrow afternoon ...” She 
hesitated, then persevered. “ At 
the Van Bniggens you will meet Mr. 
Dermot. He is a friend of Mr. 
Van Bruggen.” 

He did not answer. 

“ Have you told Lou? ” he asked 
abruptly. 

“ No, he is such a little fel¬ 
low... ” 

He stared at her. “ He has got 
to know too, hasn’t he ? ” A desire 
to protect his little brother surged 
up in him, and he thought, “ Sup¬ 
pose the man is a cad as well as a 
fool.” ' The mother thought, “ He 
is taking Lou’s part against me.” 

“ 1 think it will be better for Lou 
to know Mr. Dermot before I 
say anything,” she said, “ and let 


them make friends quite naturally.” 

He nodded. He was confused 
and tired, just as at other times when 
his mother was vexed and he had not 
yet made things up. But this time 
he knew, with a sense of emptiness, 
that he would not make it up. 

After luncheon, at which the 
silence was interrupted only by Lou’s 
chatter, the little brother ran up to 
Charles in the hall. 

“ Why has Mother been crying? 
Do you know ? ” 

“ No. She hasn’t been crying,” 
was the curt reply. 

Lou stared at him in astonish¬ 
ment. Charles was his idol, his 
oracle, everything he said was law 
to him. But this, this was not true. 

“ But I saw it,” he insisted. 

Charles looked so severe that Lou 
dared not say more. He merely 
stood there nodding his head af¬ 
firmatively as if he had been wound 
up by clock-work. Curiosity and 
fear of the unknown struggled with¬ 
in him as he asserted boldly, 

“ I suppose I’m not allowed to 
know.” 

“ Be quiet! ” 

Charles stamped his foot angrily. 
It all_annoyed him. He could not 
bear his mother to cry, and it was 
his fault, too—all because of that 
man, a good-for-nothing. It was all 
so wretched, stupid, idiotic, and he 
always had thought it would be so 
wonderful and beautiful. 

“ Get out of the way, there, and 
stop your questions, sissy I ” 

Lou turned away meekly, but 
Charles was so overcome at the 
scared look on the little fellow’s 
face that he ran after him, and pull¬ 
ing him back from the stairs, said, 

“ Come along into the garden, 
and I’ll show you a fine caterpillar, a 
beaut’.” 

An afternoon at the Van Brug-. 
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gens was generally a pleasant affair, 
but this time it weighed heavily in 
anticipation, with Charles. He lay 
tossing in his bed at ni^t, think* 
ing it would probably be worse than 
he could even imagine, and the same 
fear seized him when he awoke in 
the morning. He went about all 
that day in that curiously silent way 
which so much reminded his mother 
of her ffrst husband. Hitherto diis 
had always touched her. But now 
she recoiled, afraid, offended. She 
missed the boy’s usual attentiveness, 
his eager desire to help her in small 
things, his confidential chatter, while 
he spent the entire morning of this 
last day of his vacatim alone in his 
room. And she thought sadly and 
uncomprehendingly how easily a 
child is lost as soon as a mother 
asserts her right to her own happi¬ 
ness. 

But when she had dressed in the 
afternoon and entered the parlor 
where Charles sat reading while he 
waited for her, her manner was so 
conciliating, and her tone so clear 
and affectionate, that the boy 
wavered in his harsh attitude. He 
looked at her tensely as she tied 
Lou’s necktie, making jokes the 
while. She seemed so young. Her 
youthfulness, her gown which he 
had not seen before, the soft, warm 
color of her cheeks and the radiance 
of her eyes, all made her seem 
strange and inexpressibly distant. 
And some instinct seemed to tell 
him that the affection she displayed 
toward her boys was not rooted in 
them. “ Mother always looks that 
way when she is very happy over 
something.” 

The Van Bruggen family were 
gathered on the lawn behind their 
house, and while the first greetings 
were being exchanged Charles saw 
a strange man playing at the far end 
of the garden with one of the dogs 


—a tall, strong, laughing man, who 
came strolling up to the company, 
as the animal leaped around him. 

For cme happy instant the blood 
ebbed from Charles’ face. “ Was 
this he? Was this the man? ” But 
the youngest Van Bruggen gtii ran 
to the stranger, and dragged him by 
the arm whUe she called to Charles, 

“ This is our Uncle Bob, from 
California.” 

Charles stared at him- He was 
so filled with disappointment that he 
forgot to be civil. For a moment he 
had actually believed the impossible, 
and thou^t that this jolly fellow 
was the man, even if he was a writer. 

In a few strides the strange uncle 
was beside him and began to talk 
like an old friend. 

“ So you are a friend of Koos? 
Is that little chap your brother? 
I saw him hanging on to a pole yes¬ 
terday at the corner of the street by 
the car stop. Studpng for his ape’s 
degree. I’ll tell you what we’ll do 
this afternoon. We boys will all go 
to the dunes. I’ve been looking for¬ 
ward to diat all along my trip.” 

The other boys came up, Koos, 
Charles’ friend, and his brother Job, 
some cousins, and big William, a bcw 
of seventeen who was still in their 
grade, but he was a neighbor and 
such a sport that they a^ays to<A 
him along. 

They went across country from 
the start. Charles kept close to 
Uncle Bob, and they raced up the 
dunes, reaching the top almost at the 
same moment. He certainly could 
run. Charles felt proud, and 
happy, and kindly, all at once. They 
played the most splendid games, all 
invented by Unde Bob, in which 
Charles took his part with such zest 
that he seemed at every turn to anti¬ 
cipate what was demanded of him. 
And when Uncle Bob nodded ap¬ 
provingly it gave him a happy feel- 
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ing of comradeship as well as a sense 
of equality. He also discovered, as 
if it were a new thing, that this 
uncle knew how to spare William 
in matters where quick comprehen* 
sion was required, always allowing 
him to get the best in all ques¬ 
tions of physical achievements. 
And he thought to himself, “ So a 
fellow may be a sport and yet act 
like a girl sometimes does, and 
like Modier...” 

The confusion rose in him again, 
but was instantly swallowed up in 
his enthusiasm about the game. 
When at last they walked slowly 
homeward, there was uppermost in 
his heart that happy contentment 
which came so rarely and always 
with difficultyj but which invariably 
made all smooth before him. Its 
source was a sincere attachment, to 
which he surrendered entirely, even 
willingly. “ Uncle Bob would un¬ 
derstand,” he thought as they 
walked along. And the idea com¬ 
forted him, while he listened to tales 
about California. 

“ I’d like to go along too,” he re¬ 
marked, gazing earnestly into the 
eyes of the man. 

_ “ Settled.” The other returned 
his glance, and clapped him on the 
shoulder. “ I’ll^ smuggle you on 
board ship as a piece of baggage.” 

“ And what if they find me ? ” 

“ Why, of course, I shall pretend 
I never saw you before.” 

“ But I’d see that you did know 
me. 

“ And we’d both be locked up.” 

When they turned in at the gate 
they were laughing like a couple of 
boys. His mother was seated on 
the lawn in a group of other guests, 
and as she saw him she though^t how 
happy and cheerful he looked. 

Yet there was an unaccountable 
pain in her heart as she turned to 
the tall man who stood behind her. 


bending his delicate, pale' race to 
hers. 

“What is it?” 

She beckoned to Charles, who, 
suddenly fallen from the heights of 
his elation, came slowly toward her. 
In one glance he had seen and under¬ 
stood : it was that long sallow stick. 
Not a bit like Uncle Bob. And he 
looked at the man despairingly. 

“ Charles, this is Mr. Dermot,” 
and, turning appealingly to Dermot, 
“ This is my eldest.” 

Her voice shook, and seemed 
forced to a high pitch. The boy re¬ 
marked it and was pained and 
angered on her account at the tall 
man with the small beard, whose 
friendly brown eyes sought his, as he 
stretched out his hand. 

“ Well, weU.” 

Charles rejoiced to perceive that 
this man was far from master of 
the situation—had nothing more to 
say than “ Well, well.” At the same 
time it hurt. Following close upon 
Uncle Bob’s cordial and easy ac- 
^aintance, which had awakened all 
Charles’s friendly feelings, this re¬ 
served manner of encounter im¬ 
mediately condemned the man in the 
boy’s estimation. 

“ Not worth a cent.” 

He stood there hesitating, not 
even uttering a word of greeting, 
while Dermot quietly resumed con¬ 
versation with his mother. 

“ After what I have already told 
you about it, I could now read part 
of it to you.” 

“ Oh, that would be lovely.” 

So they were discussing a book, 
which he was writing, of course. 
Charles hated it. Nevertheless he 
looked up. His mother’s face was 
beaming, and flushed with pleasure. 
He felt so embarrassed that he ran 
awajr, just as if he had discovered 
her m some unworthy act. His soul 
was gripped in a confused struggle 
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to understand—“ his mother was no 
longer his real, familiar mother— 
this man had come—and she be¬ 
haved so that he no longer under¬ 
stood her.” 

He thought of Mimi, the little 
girl in his class, who had looked at 
him in just that way, blushingly and 
with happiness in her eyes, when he 
told her about his salamanders. She 
had seemed to him so attractive that 
he had purposely continued to talk 
to her, just to see that look in her 
face. And now, his mother seemed 
like that, and he could not bear it. 

For the first time, by an instan¬ 
taneous process of reasoning and 
instinct, he drew, the parallel: 
woman; and he felt at once hatred 
and desire. 

When he had joined the group of 
chattering and laughing boys and 
girls, he stole another look at his 
mother from the other side of the 
lawn. Dermot was now seated be¬ 
side her. 

The blood rushed to his head as 
he thought that his mother was go¬ 
ing to be married—like other people 
were—only with her, though he 
knew not why, it made him ashamed, 
and gave him a hateful feeling. 

Lou had gone to his mother and 
stood at her knee, talking boldly in 
his piping voice to the pale man, who 
looked down on him with a still 
smile, and, drawing the little boy 
affectionately to him, seemed to ask 
him a question. 

Yes, Lou was _ one of them. 
Charles bit his lip, and turned 
quickly away, stung with jealousy 
and loneliness. He pretended not 
to hear his mother call him, and 
walked by her indifferent and stub¬ 
born, up to Uncle Bob, with whom 
he began to talk and laugh. 

He was going to show those three 
that he could get along without 
them—that so long as Uncle Bob 


was there he would not even notice 
them. 

The next day was the first school 
day after the Easter holidays. 
Charles sat at his desk aloof and 
stern. He had avoided his friends 
as they gathered in lively groups, 
and he had withered Mimi with' a 
look when she passed , him the sec¬ 
ond time so close that he smelled 
her curly hair, and the ends of her 
sash brushed his hand. Though he 
was hurt, he felt some satisfaction 
at her astonished and pained ex¬ 
pression as she looked round at him, 
and then, with a toss of her head, 
turned abruptly away to take her 
seat diagonally in front of him. He 
laughed almost cynically. 

In the next seat was a new boy, 
who began asking all sorts of ques¬ 
tions. Charles made his answers 
brief, indulging in a Rowing fret¬ 
fulness and spleen, until the boy. re¬ 
marked, 

“ I saw you in the dunes yester¬ 
day. Was that your father you 
were with? ” 

Charles felt the back of his eye¬ 
balls bum. In his mind he saw 
again Uncle Bob, the cheery, happy 
comrade, that strong man—^and in 
his bitterness at so great a disap¬ 
pointment, before he knew what he 
had done, he had pushed Dermot 
from his place by lying, “ Yes.” 

So alarmed was he by his own act 
that he rose and went to the other; 
end of the classroom, where he pre¬ 
tended to take part in a conversa¬ 
tion among a group of boys until the 
bell sounded and the lesson began. 
It was history. 

Gradually he calmed down. Gaz¬ 
ing at the chart, with unseeing eyes, 
he pondered. 

Whatever had made him tell a 
lie? He must be crazy. The boy 
would know him for a braggart and 
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laugh him to scorn when he saw the 
real onel 

His was a thoroughly honest na¬ 
ture, intolerant of any lie told either 
in self-protection or for the sake of 
making a good impression.^ Yet, 
somehow he did not care in this case. 
Not because the other boy would 
probably never find out. But be¬ 
cause of the bitterness which over¬ 
whelmed him as he saw everything 
crumble now that his deepest long¬ 
ing was fulfilled. 

There remained to him, after the 
perplexing emotions of the last two 
days, only his aversion to Dermot. 
Childishly and unreasonably he ig¬ 
nored the good-humored kindliness 
of the man, and resented the loss of 
his own illusions. 

He was angered, too, by causes of 
which he himself was barely con¬ 
scious—this second father, favored 
by his mother above her son, and 
who had now come to set at naught 
all those things which he had hither¬ 
to regarded as inviolable. He had 
thought of his mother as a mother 
only. 

All that he could realize was this: 


that henceforth there would always 
be a fourth. In the rooms, their 
rooms, he would be found sitting, he 
would stroll in the garden, they 
would meet on the staircase, every¬ 
where, as by right, in all those places 
where hitherto he had been alone 
with his mother and Lou. . . 

But his room ... 1 

He breathed a sigh of relief, as 
one who finds a door opening out of 
a dark place. He saw himself 
seated by the window in his own 
little room, at the table with his 
books, safe and alone. And in this 
vision there came to him for the first 
time in his young life a sense of 
something worth while: work, a 
comfort and a refuge, something 
which no man could take from him. 

He threw back his head with a 
jerk, so sudden that Mimi involun¬ 
tarily almost looked around. But 
she refrained. He saw only the 
roundness of her cheek turned to¬ 
ward him. 

He looked beyond her, at the 
teacher, and gave his full attention 
to the lesson, and his eyes shone 
bright and clear. 
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An Episode 

By 

Anders Eje 

From the Swedish by Eric Lindblom 



Anders Eje, the author of this amusing story, was born 
in Gothenberg, Sweden, in 1879. He was a reporter for 
many years, and at one time published an illustrated 
weekly of his own, IVockejournalen. He has traveled 
extensively, in seareh of material and atmosphere for his 
works. He has only recently returned to Sweden from a 
trip around the world. The first fruit of this trip is a 
novel of romance and adventure entitled "The King 
Cobra.” “An Episode” is the first of his work to be 
translated into English. 

" An Episode" is one of a series of amusing " Get-Rich- 
Quick-fFallingford” adventures, whieh, however, do not 
always turn out suecessfully for the hero. 


EORGE KESSER’S father 
owned a rag mill somewhere 
in Posen. It wasn’t such a 
wondrously fine mill—the name 
hardly indicates that it was—^but it 
was a good and serviceable mill 
which industriously ground out beau¬ 
tiful bank notes for George’s papa. 
One by one the greenbacks crept into 
a small tin box which was.kept in an 
immense yellow-stained wooden 
safe, and there they multiplied into 
a mighty pile which, when it had at¬ 
tained the intended dimensions, was 
engirdled by a gray rubber band, 
which George’s dad, to the accom¬ 
paniment of contented puffings and 
gruntings, kept adjusting and adjust¬ 
ing without end. This task was the 
greatest pleasure George’s father 
knew—no wonder that he tried to 
prolong it as much as possible. Then 
the bundle of notes was carried to the 
bank, where in a single operation it 
was transformed into a number of 
precise figures, written with violet 
ink in the margin of a large book. 
The first page in this book was 
headed, Salomon Kesser. Herr 
Kesser thought that it was the pret- 
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tiest writing he had ever seen, and 
the amounts brought forward, com¬ 
manding the long columns of figures, 
also were pleasing to behold. They 
already stood five abreast, these fig¬ 
ures. With a feeling of tremulous 
and anxious joy Herr Kesser thought 
of the day when there would be six 
figures close to each other. 

Every time he made a deposit in 
the bank Herr Salomon was in a bril¬ 
liant humor. At dinner he would 
say to George: 

“ If my little laddie only knew 
what a good and industrious dad he 
has! He saves one big bill after- 
another, and who do you suppose 
is going to get all this money at last? 
Why, papa’s little Georgie, of 
course!” 

But papa’s little Georgie, who, by 
the way, was not so little—he was 
eleven years old—did not at all 
show that gratitude which he should 
have felt and demonstrated. On the 
contrary, he made a wry face and 
uttered not a word of admiration or 
emotion. He didn’t believe very 
much in this money, anyway, and, be¬ 
sides its possession seemed so eter- 
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nally far oS that it wasn’t such a 
much to be grateful fori Instead, 
he almost hated this “ capital.” 
Wasn’t it to blame for his never hav¬ 
ing any good times, never being able 
to take part in any fun which meant 
the spending of money? His chums 
had air rifles, bicycles, footballs, and 
so forth, while he had none of these 
things. He had even been denied 
money for a new. bean shooter, and 
the last day he had seen his father 
sit and snap the elastic on the bundle 
of bank notes, that same day he had 
been refused a humble request for 
fifteen measly pennies with which to 
buy some “ fortune padcages ”—not 
the common padcages with only col¬ 
ored cards or puzzles or key rings 
inside, but real fortune packages 
with a guaranty that in “ every 
fifth ” package the purchaser mi^t 
find a twenty-five or fifty cent coin. 
And that wasn’t all. He had also 
had to listen to a long lecture on 
economy, industry, the trials of par¬ 
ents, and the like. It was aWful! 

One day when this, accord¬ 
ing to George’s reasoning, penuri¬ 
ousness became unbearable, he 
made a quick dedsion. If they 
would not give him the money he 
needed to satisfy his modest desires 
—well, he would get it himself I It 
would be the easiest thing in the 
world. He pondered this matter 
one glorious summer morning, and 
the next day he did what thousands 
of other boys had done before him 
—ran away from his papa and 
mamma. But, unlike these thou¬ 
sands of other boys, whom hunger, 
or fear, or perhaps even the police, 
soon brought back by the ear as 
penitent sinners—our George did 
not come back. Gifted with hn inr 
credibly ingenious brain, and above 
all with a considerable amount of 
dogged obstinacy, he always found 
some way out of a tight place. 


In the beginning he had a rock- 
firm faith in his power to achieve suc¬ 
cess—by which, of course, he meant 
riches and honor, but especially 
riches. Whenever he heard about 
some strange dty or country, he 
thought, “ That’s the place I I must 
go there I Only a chap like me 
Imows how to pick up the gold in the 
streets.” And he went, but once in 
the land of his desires, he invariably 
experienced the same difficulties and 
disappointments as always before. 
There was always some little aber 
which spoiled his clever schemes. 
Though unwillingly, he had to ad¬ 
mit to himself that the trees with the 
fat money bags on them were hard 
to shake and that his arms did not 
possess the strength with which his 
imagination had endowed them. 

The times had been pretty good— 
sometimes. But, on the other hand, 
there had been periods in his life 
whidi. . . which. . . George pre¬ 
ferred to avoid thinking about them. 
But he had always pulled through 
and something better had always 
turned up. 

At the age of twenty-five he had 
married, in Chicago, little Juanna, a 
girl with Arabian blood in her veins. 
They had played the same third- 
class variety houses, he as a magi¬ 
cian, she as an “ Arabian song and 
dance,” and had found it expedient 
to unite* their fates. Now they 
would do wonders, thought George. 

In Rio the third person in this 
narrative appears—^the impresario 
Uri Burn. He was of undefinable 
nationality and possessed a wealth 
of ideas which beat George’s own by 
a couple of lengths. These two 
found each other one night in a gin 
mill. The contact was instant. 

They tore down the dark little 
shanty In which they were sitting and 
erected a proud palace, ten stories 
high and with marble terraces over- 
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looking a blue ocean of happiness. 
Reclining on soft divans they^ saw 
the horizon darkened by mighty 
ships sailing before the wind and 
loaded to Sie gunwales with gold' 
pieces in shining pyramids—all con¬ 
signed to Messrs. Kesser & Bum Co. 

“ But,” said Uri, “ for the 
moment we shan’t do anything. 
Your ideas and mine must first meet 
and clarify thoroughly. You under¬ 
stand ... we put them in the same 
glass, they mix, but later separate— 
their different gravity —comprendef 
—and it is going to be a fine color 
scale—and then we’ll let the dear 
public sip. Believe me, it is going 
to be a great thing 1” 

George was not averse to the sug¬ 
gestion that they postpone the exe¬ 
cution of their plans. To do noth¬ 
ing for the moment suited him first- 
rate. Not that he was an idler, but 
he liked it better to {)uild in his 
fancy one gigantic sky scraper after 
another than to labor with hammer 
and nails in the building of his ovm 
modest cottage. In the evenings his 
confidence was unbounded, but the 
dark gray of the mornings after re¬ 
duced his happy assurance by a good 
seventy-five per cent. And this was 
a source of much suffering. 

The result of Uri’s “ clarifica¬ 
tion ” process was that they decided 
to go to Buenos Aires, where the 
heat was not so intense. 

Buenos Aires was entertained first 
with a spiritualistic seance, which 
was followed by an exhibition of 
magic and rapid-fire painting, in 
which latter art Juanna was some 
what proficient, and finally came the 
big number—the lottery night. This 
was Uri’s invention, and he was not 
a little proud of it, but—sad to say 
—not even the lottery made a hit. 
Everything went wrong, the receipts 
hardly covered the expense of bill 
posters, hall rent, etc. Buenos Aires 


failed to show the least appreciation 
of the earnest efforts of George and 
Uri. . . 

It was the morning after the last 
unsuccessful attempt. 

George, with a gloomy counte¬ 
nance, sat in a comer of the dirty 
bar of the Hotel Continental and 
sipped his breakfast whiskey. ITe 
was alone and had pulled the 
kerosene heater close to him, for 
the walls exuded a cold raw damp 
which made him shiver. Engaged 
in a survey of his shattered illusions 
—and it certainly was not an en¬ 
couraging survey—^he did not— 
worse luck!—see any immediate 
prospect of improvement and was 
moodily wondering what had be¬ 
come of the ten or twelve reserve 
plans which he always had thought 
he had up his sleeve. His thoughts 
drifted back to Posen, to the fat 
bundles of bank notes and the big 
bank book. Probably It was his 
brother Henry who was now snap¬ 
ping the gray rubber bancL . . 

At this moment a tall, gaunt South 
American entered the room. He 
had a poncho thrown about his 
shoulders and was vigorously rub¬ 
bing his hands while he swore over 
the cold. George’s kerosene stove 
caught his attention, he gave it a 
hesitant glance, ^proached it slowly 
and placed his fingers close to the 
circle of light. He cleared his 
throat as If to say something about 
the damned weather, but at this in¬ 
stant he met George’s eyes and he 
hurriedly swallowed his caramba. 
There was such untamed savagery, 
such an unrestrained rage in 
George’s eyes that the stranger, who 
looked far from a coward, decided 
't was best to retire. 

But then came Uri. 

His fat little body rolled^ un¬ 
steadily forward, enclosed in a 
snuff-brown, entirely too tight over- 
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coat, the greasy velvet collar of 
which, always turned up to the ears, 
served as a well needed support in 
the neck for his slouch hat. The 
pale, bloated, unshaven face lay in 
hard folds, and he consumed an un- 
believeable amount of air in slowing 
up and coming to a full stop. 

“ Drinking whiskey so early in the 
morning, you swine 1 ” was his greet¬ 
ing. 

No answer. 

“ Where is the girl? ” 

Silence. 

“ Don’t you hear me ? I am adc- 
ing, where is Juaraia ? ” 

George slowly lifted his head, his 
eyes boring into Uri, and asked 
menacingly, 

“ Have — you — thought — up 
—anything? ” 

The ice,was broken. 

“ No, my boy, but I am trying to.” 

“ I feel it in my bones, that an 
idea, a plan, a scheme, is about to 
be bom in my brain. I am expe¬ 
riencing the turbulent joy of the' 
birth-throes, which is an unfailing 
sign. I’ll take a little whiskey, it is 
nutritious, the physiologists may say 
what they damn please.” 

Uri got his whiskey with an egg- 
yolk in it and swallowed it at one 
gulp. Then he start^ on a violent 
run between the chairs and tables, 
which were soon thrown into a wild 
disorder. He mumbled audibly to 
himself, added up long sums, and 
emitted the sonorous sounds of 
many foreign words. Apparently 
diere were lively goings-on in his 
brain. Suddenly he broke into a 
loud guffaw, tore down a poster 
from die wall and wrote something 
rapidly on its reverse side with big 
letters. After having made some 
changes and scanned his work with 
satisfaction, he handed the paper to 
George with a profound bow and a 
mien which saia, 
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“ I think this will hold you for a 
while 1 ” 

George read, his eyes bulged, his 
jaw dropped, and he fixed on his 
friend a look which more plainly 
than words asked, 

“ Who’s crazy—^you or me? ” 

But Uri squawked in high glee. 

“ What is the idea of this? ” 

“ Oh, you poor simp, can’t you 
see? Look at me and listen. It is 
this way—” 

The rest of it was whispered in an 
eager staccato. . . Uri making great 
gestures . . . and the end came in 
a triumphant, 

“ —^five thousand, maybe ten 
thousand, cold cash. And Thursday 
night we’ll let her explode. . . 
We’ll get the posters out to-day 
... or still better—^we’ll send out 
invitations and distribute them in the 
better-class houses—it looks more* 
confidential. Well, what do you say 
now ? It will be a riot, I tell you—” 

George sat there in silent admira¬ 
tion. The plan seemed great, so 
simple, yet so wonderfully ingenious. 

New rounds of whiskey were 
ordered, and late into the day 
George and Uri sat there and 
woriced out the details of Thursday’s 
colossal enterprise. 

On Monday, numerous persons in 
Buenos Aires received in their mail 
typewritten letters reading as fol¬ 
lows, 

‘‘ Muy senor mto: 

“ It may not be unknown to you 
that Professor Ricardo S. L. de 
Nonquerido has been in this city for 
some time. The newspapers have 
not neglected to mention this fact. 
Without doubt you know about 
some, if not all, of the misfortunes 
which have ravaged the past life 
of this gentleman. 

” ‘ To be or not to be ’ is a ques¬ 
tion which now, since the moral right 
to commit suicide is made a subject 
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of debate daily and all over the 
world, will be the theme of Profes* 
sor de Nonquerido’s reflections. 
And—he hereby assumes the liberty 
of asking you, through me, whether 
or not, from a moral-ethical view¬ 
point, he has the right to put an end 
to a life which has brought him noth¬ 
ing but suffering and sorrow. ^ 

“ The answer to fliis question will 
be. made on Thursday, the. 19 th in¬ 
stant, at seven o’clock P. M., at the 
Sporting Club, by a vote of the dis¬ 
cerning and unprejudiced persons to 
whom,this document is addressed. 
Professor de Nonquerido on this 
occasion will recount in detail the 
misfortunes which have befallen him 
and will then, appeal to the unbiased 
judgment of those present. If the 
majority of those voting should^ de¬ 
cide that the professor has the right 
to rid himself of the burden of life, 
the event will take place immediately 
after the vote and under the control 
of those present. 

“ Su seguro servidor, 

“ Chas. G. Levellan, 

“ Secretary.” 

“ N. B. An admission fee of ten 
pesos will be charged to cover the 
heavy expenses and the cost of an 
eventual funeral. 

“Vale.” 

This epistle was accompanied by a 
black-bordered card, on which were 
printed some stanzas from Carlos 
Romagosals touching poem on sui¬ 
cide—the poem he wrote just before 
he turned the revolver to his own 
temple: 

" No maldigas el alma que se 
ausenta, 

dejando la memoria del suicido, 
nadie sabe que fuerza, que tormenta 
la arroja de las plazas de la vida/* 
Thanks to Uri’s abundant expe¬ 
rience, these letters in most cases 
reached the “ right people.” Some 
of the recipients flew into a rage at 


this, to their minds, insolent joke, 
but the majority considered it 
original and not so bad. It ought, 
moreover, to prove a. rather exdting 
show. . . To sit as a member of 
this extraordinary tribunal, where a 
decision meant fife or death—for 
such a pleasure one ought to be will¬ 
ing to sacrifice ten pesos. 

On Thursday, at seven P. M., 
the large hall of the Sporting 
Club was filled to. the last seat. Sec¬ 
retary Levellan received the' guests 
at the door in evening dress and 
white tie, with an expression that 
seemed as though the death sentence 
had already been passed. 

The platform- was draped with 
black cloth and its floor was covered 
with a thick dark-red carpet—^the 
audience comprehended, with a 
shudder, the reason. . . For the 
rest, there were only an easy chair, 
and a small table with .a water 
pitcher and a glass. 

At exactly a quarter past seven 
Professor de Nonquerido entered. 
He was dressed in a*black re<hngote, 
buttoned all the way up to his chin, 
a black tie and very narrow, dark- 
striped trousers. In one hand he 
held a leather case, the shape of 
which indicated that it enclosed a 
revolver. He laid the case on the 
table, slowly poured a glass of water 
with which he moistened his lips, 
and not until then did he turn to the 
audience with- a scarcely perceptible 
bow. 

Then, at last, in the insufBdent 
light, his face could be seen. It was 
pale, sunken, ravaged. The eyes 
had dark rings around them and 
seemed to*be lying deep in his head, 
lihe mouth* had a tired, frozen line 
of bitterness. 

Very slowly he began to talk, in 
a voice that had a hollow tone. 
There was a long pause after the 
introductory words. 
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“ Ladies and 
gentlemen, ” — 
the speaker 
seemed swayed by 
a mute, painful 
emotion, his eyes 
gazed abstracted¬ 
ly at a non-ex¬ 
istent point in 
space. _ At_ last he succeeded in 
mastering his weakness and resumed, 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, this will 
be a recapitulation of my life I But 
first I must remark, that the picture 
I am capable of painting will only 
be a faint shadow of the reality, of 
the original. The agonies of the 
soul must be felt, not heard. There 
is no language which can place at 
my disposal the words I require, no 
color scale exists which-possesses the 
dark shades my brush craves. 

“I was bom in Paris in 1853. 
My father was the owner of two 
large glass factories, which had 
made him a millionaire and which 
continued steadily to pour the gold 
into his coffers. My mother was an 
angelic being—goodness and mild¬ 
ness personified. Sisters and 
brothers I had none, but my parents 
and I, during the early part of my 
life, formed the happiest trio in the 
world. _ No douds darkened my 
young life’s clear sky. 

“ Then came the year when I was 
thirteen—and with-it the beginning 
of mv misfortunes. 

“ One day in my fathe’-’s studio 


I chanced to find 
a so-called Bel¬ 
gian police re- 
volver, the 
mechanism o f 
which I had seen 
my father explain 
one day to some 
interested friends. 
Seized by an irresistible desire to 
handle this weapon, I got possession 
of it during my father’s absence. 
Revolver in hand I rushed forth into 
the* dim hall to frighten my mother, 
who was walking in the conservatory 
but would soon come in to dress for 
dinner. I hid behind some palms 
and presently I heard my mother ap¬ 
proach. She was humming an old 
French chanson with a pretty, melo¬ 
dious refrain—oh, how well I re¬ 
member it! At the moment she 
passed I rushed out, brandishing the 
weapon and shoqfing, 

“ ‘ Hands up or you die 1 ’ 

“ Then there happened something 
frightful, something horrible. . . 

“A bullet sped forth from the 
revolver which-1 held in my hand, 
and my mother sank down on the 
rug, bathed in her.blood. 

“ What happened then I can not 
remember, do not know. But the 
next day my mother died. I had 
slain her I ” (Pause). 

“ But this was not enough ! My 
father’s health was so impaired by 
grief over the tragedy that ten 
months later he had to be interned 
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in an insane asylum, which he never 
left alive. At the same time finan¬ 
cial difficulties began to beset us, for 
during my father’s illness the busi¬ 
ness had been mismanaged and 
enormous sums lost. However, 
enough was saved from the wredc 
to enable me to continue my studies 
and graduate from the university. 
I buried myself more and more in 
my work, trying to forget. . . In 
1887 I was made a doctor of medi¬ 
cine and in 1890 I was appointed 
professor of gynecology at the Sor- 
bonne. 

But these successes, no matter 
how great, could not bring me any 
joy, or even satisfaction. The past 
—a Gabriel with his sword^—stood 
between me and happiness. 

Finally there came a time when I 
thought everything would be differ¬ 
ent. It was when she who was to 
be my wife crossed my path. I 
loved her with all-my heart, I adored 
her, and my happiness was un¬ 
bounded when she consented to be¬ 
come my wife. We lived together 
two weeks, during which time the 
world began to assume another 
aspect to me.. The memory of my 
misfortunes grew dimmer, my breast 
filled with the air of life’s sweetness 
—in a word, I began to live—” 

(P a u s e—then, with forced 
voice.) ^ 

“ On the sixteenth day after our 
marriage my wife disappeared. She 
had fled with one pf my pupils, a 
young man whose studies I was pay¬ 
ing for, and in a letter which reached 
me later my wife declared that she 
would never return to our home. 

“ This blow brought on a violent 
illness which confined me to my bed 
for three months. When I arose I 
found that the fever had attacked 
my eyes—I was half-blind, and only 
with the greatest difficulty was I 
able to fulfill my duties as professor 


at the university. My memory also 
had deteriorated to such a degree 
that even the simplest problem cost 
me an enormous effort. However, 
if you will, financially I was for¬ 
tunate. My fame as a skillful 
physidan was established long be¬ 
fore my illness occurred, and from 
the high fees which my practice 
brought me I had already amassed 
a considerable fortune. 

“ My increasing bodily feebleness 
soon forced me to resign my pr<> 
fessorship and then I sold my pri¬ 
vate practice. I hoped a change of 
scene might benefit me, and beg^n 
to travel m foreign countries. Dur¬ 
ing the past five years I have 
traversed a great part of the Ameri¬ 
can as well as the European con¬ 
tinent, without ever finding what I 
was seeking—forgetfulness. 

“ In Valdivia, Chile, where I re¬ 
sided last, I receiyed the final blow. 
A cablegram from Paris brought me 
the information that my entire 
fortune had been wiped out through 
a business failure. This was the 
short and sweet answer to a requisi¬ 
tion for money which I had cabled. 
Four hundred and eighty-five 
thousand francs, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, lost in a day, an hour. . .” 

(Here a profound sigh, calculated 
as a pyramidal monument to the 
485,000 francs). 

“ In a few words, my position is 
as follows: Without relatives or 
friends, financially ruined, unable to 
work owing to physical feebleness, 
soul-sick and suffering from extreme 
insomnia, weighed down by the mis¬ 
fortunes Providence has chosen to 
send me, and finally, within a short 
time doomed to total blindness— 
under these circumstances, have I 
the right to rid myself of the burden 
of life—or have I not? Would I, 
in your judgment, be guilty of an 
immoral act in committing suicide? 
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“These are the questions which 
1 ask that you, after conscientious 
consideration, be good enough to 
answer. Although I do not wish to 
influence your decision, I permit my* 
self to state that my greatest desire 
is to die.” 

“Lastly, I shall request Senor 
Lerellan to assist at the voting which 
will now give an answer to the ques¬ 
tion.” 

Professor Nonquerido had fin¬ 
ished. ^ He sank into the easy chair, 
and wiped his white and wrinkled 
brow with his handkerchief. The 
revolver still remained in its case on 
the table, but the life-weary man did 
not look in that direction. 

Secretary Chas. G. Levell’an 
stepped forward, seemingly strug¬ 
gling with a strong inner emotion. 
In his hand he held a wooden um 
which he placed on the floor of the 
platform. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he be¬ 
gan with a dry, scarcely audible 
voice, “ ladies and gentlemen, you 
have all received two marble balls, 
one black and one white. The 
former votes for death, the latter 
for life. A sirAple majority decides, 
and in the event of a tie the decision 
will be considered a vote for death. 
This is Professor Nonquerido’s 
wish. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, you ^vill please proceed with 
the balloting.” 

Suddenly there was a strong com¬ 
motion in the audience. The few 
ladies present left hurriedly, and 
also some weaker members of the 
male eleinent. Those remaining, be¬ 
tween three and four hundred ptr- 
restlessly back and 
o™, formed groups here and there 
^gued pro and con. Some 
oolced grave and hesitant, others 
skeptical smiles. No one had 
yet complied with the secretary’s 
request that they begin voting. 
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Just then the first ballot clicked in 
the urn. A small crowd gathered 
around the platform; it was the 
voters clutching the fateful balls in 
their right hands. During a minute 
or two there was an intermittent 
shower of balls through the narrow 
neck of the urn. Then it stopped. 

The professor still sat motionless 
in his chair, his forehead resting in 
his hand. The secretary assumed an 
expectant attitude at the foot of the 
platform. Finally he stepped for¬ 
ward. 

“ May I ask the honorable gentle¬ 
men if they have concluded their 
balloting? ” 

No reply being vouchsafed, he de¬ 
cided that silence meant consent, and 
explained, 

“ I shall now proceed to a count 
of the ballots and I ask for a tally- 
clerk.” 

A young man with a weak face 
and effeminate gestures arose with 
alacrity from his seat in the first 
row and stepped forward. 

The balls were poured into one of 
two glass bowls which had been 
placed on the platform and the sec¬ 
retary transferred then, one by one, 
slowly and solemnly, to the other 
bowl, while he counted, in short, 
authoritative tones. 

“ Life — death — death — life 

The audience sat in breathless sus¬ 
pense, mouths open, eyes staring. . . 
It was beginning to. look like busi¬ 
ness! 

Some gentlemen kept tally on 
pieces of paper, others on their left 
cuffs. 

“Death—^life—death—death.. .” 

Now there were only a few balls 
left. So far about the same num¬ 
ber of ballots had been cast for both 
alternatives. It was impossible to 
predict the outcome. 

The last ball was recorded. 
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It was white. 

A moment’s silence followed 
Then Sehor Levellan announced, 

“ Gentlemen, the result of the 
count shows that 23 votes have been 
cast for and 23 votes against. Thus 
it is a tie. According to the arrange¬ 
ment, Professor Nonquerido has the 
right to end his life! 

The professor arose. Over_ his 
features flitted an infinitely tired 
smile. 

“ Thank you,” he said quietly. 

He picked up the revolver case, 
extracted the weapon, cocked it, and 
placed the muzzle to his temple. 

“ One,” he counted. . . 

“Two”. . . 

The muscles of his face con¬ 
tracted, his lips opened to form the 
word which would be his last— 

Then through the hall rang Senor 
Levellan’s voice, 

, “Stop I” 

His hair on end, beside himself 
with excitement, the secretary fished 
in the um. 

“ Wait a second,” he stammered. 
There is . . . still . . . another ball 
here, which has stuck in . ^ . in . . . 
a joint.” 

He shook the vessel violently, and 
—a small ball rolled out—a white 
ball I 

, “A-a-a-a-hl” 

An amazed murmur went through 
the hall, a deep breath of surprise— 
and reflection. . . 

But this calm lasted but a second. 
Then a hideous noise broke out 
The audience stood up, questioning 
threateningly, scenting suspiciously, 
crowding clamorously. 

A man mounted a chair and in a 
thundering voice swore that he had 
seen the secretary monkey with the 
balls. This settled matters. Like 
an enormous wave the audience 
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surged up to the platform. 

“ Thieves 1 Crooks I Rascals 1 
Cheats 1 ” 

Then some one shouted, 

“ Give us back our funeral dona¬ 
tions!” 

That was the clue. 

“Our money! Our money!” 
howled three hundred infuriated 
voices. 

They rushed to the ticket office— 
the cashier was gone. 

But some prudent fellows had 
taken possession of the persons of 
the professor and the secretary, and 
the rascals stood well guarded in a 
comer of the hall, Uri trembling like 
an aspen leaf, and George with the 
make-up paint running in colorful 
rivulets down his face. It was a 
woeful spectacle! 

The end of the story was that Uri 
found himself compelled to produce 
the small tin box which contained— 
damnation!—nearly three thousand 
beautiful pesos, which the strongest 
in the crowd divided among them¬ 
selves. Thereupon the delinquents, 
with well-directed kicks, were es¬ 
corted to the exit. There they re¬ 
ceived a last well-executed basto- 
nado, and were allowed to run—^as 
well as they could. 

In the hall the old janitor*of the 
Sporting Club was arranging the 
chairs and extinguishing the lights. 
When at last he got up on the plat¬ 
form, he saw a shining object on the 
floor. Aha! The professor’s re¬ 
volver. 

Examining the weapon with the 
eye of a connoisseur, he opened the 
cartridge magazine. A mild, under¬ 
standing smde flitted across his 
wrinkled features as he let the 
weapon slide down into his capacious 
pocket. He murmured softly, 

“ Empty!” 
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The Silent Man 

By 

Arcadie Avertchenko 

From the Russian by Scotland Liddell 



As a kindly satirist and portrayer of the lighter side of 
Russian nature, Arcadie Avertchenko stands alone today. 
His genial spirit <wells entirely from vnthin, because 
there is nothing in his circumstances to foster or produce it. 
He is one of the group of Russian refugees in Constanti¬ 
nople. He voas the editor of a political iveekly in Petro- 
grad, “ Satirikon," vthich the Bolshevists tried time after 
time to suppress, Scotland Liddell, British <war-corre- 
spondent and translator of this sketch, tells that when he 
visited Avertchenko in December o/_1918 in Petrograd, 
he found him editing kls newspaper with a revolver on his 
desk. 

Before the Revolution the sales of Avertchenko’s books 
in Russia ran into thousands. Several have successfully 
been translated into German, but this is the first of his 
work to appear in English. 


T here were so many guests m 
the country-house that I did 
not even know the names of 
most of them. At two o’clock in the 
morning, after a very noisy day, we 
were all very tired and we began to 
talk of sleep. It was then found 
that eight of us were going to re¬ 
main for the night, and that there 
were only four vacant rooms. 

The hostess brought one little 
man to me. 

“ Maxim Semionovitch will share 
a room with you,” she said. 

Naturally, I would have pre¬ 
ferred to have had a room to my¬ 
self, but after a glance at the little 
stranger I decided that if, under the 
arcumstances, I had to choose one 
of seven evils, the best thing for me 
to choose the least. 
ti Y well,” said I. 

Tpu have no objection, have 
Maxim Semionovitch asked 

Utiudly. 

the least. Why should I 
“Well, you see . . . I’m afraid I 
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am rather a dull companion.” 
“ Why do you think so? ” 

“ I am an, elderly, non-talkative, 
mysterious man inclined to silence, 
whereas you are a youngster who 
probably likes to relieve your soul 
before falling asleep, and to chat 
about one thing and another.” 

“ On the contrary,” said I. “ I 
like silence. I am not a talker 
either.” 

“If that’s the case—splendid!” 
exclaimed Maxim Semionovitch, 
with an accent of relief. “We will 
suit each other very well.” 

When we reached our room and 
started to undress, he said, 

“ By the way, do you know that 
there are some people who physi¬ 
cally cannot stand silence? That’s 
the reason I questioned you just 
now. Many people dislike me on 
that account. ‘ What is the matter 
with this fellow? ’ they say. ‘ He is 
as silent as a lamp-post.’ ” 

I smiled. 

“ Well, you don’t need to worry 
about that when you are with me.” 
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“ Oh, thank you 1 . . . What an 
agreeable exception 1 ” 

He took off one boot, placed it 
under his arm and assumed an 
attitude of deep thought. Then 
with a smile he turned to me. 

“ I remember a case which oc¬ 
curred to me when I was young. A 
friend of mine, a student called 
Orloff, and I took a room together. 
All went on well. I was silent. One 
day—^two days—always silent. At 
first he laughed at me and said that 
I had a bad conscience, then he be¬ 
came nervous and finally he beg^n 
to abuse me. * Look here 1 ’ he said, 
‘ have you taken an oath that you 
will never speak? Why are you 
silent like a corpse ? ’ ” 

“ ‘ Don’t worry,’ I replied. *No,’ 
said he, ‘but say something.^ ‘Why? 
What’s the matter?’ said I. . . 
Silence again. One day—two days 
. . . Then once he got hold of a 
bottle and said, ‘ 1 would like to 
smash this on your head if only I 
could extract a human sound from 
you 1 ’ I replied ‘ That wouldn’t be 
fair.’ Then we both remained 
silent for another three days. 

“ Once, one night, we were un¬ 
dressing to go to our beds, just as 
you and I are now, when he threw 
his boots at me. ‘ Curse you 1 ’ he 
cried, ‘ now and forever more 1 No 
human being could bear this life. 1 
don’t know,’ he said, ‘ whether I 
am in a coffin or in an isolation cell 
or where I am. Tomorrow I leave 
this place altogether! ’ . . . And 
what do you think happened?” 
Maxim Semionovitch laughed 
quietly. “ He fled 1 . . . On my 
word of honour he fledl ” 

“Nervous? Then, indeed, all 
are nervous. . . If a girl of twenty 
is cheerful and healthy is she also 
nervous? ... I once had a fiancee 
like that. First she said to me. ‘ I 
like you because you are so serious 


and thoughtful and not a chatter¬ 
box.’ But later, when I used to call 
round at her house to see her, she 
started to say, ‘ Why are you al¬ 
ways silent?’ ‘What should I 
talk about?’ I asked. ‘Have you 
really nothing to say? What have 
you been doing today, for instance ? ’ 
she asked. ‘ I was at the office,’ I 
told her, ‘ had my lunch and now I 
have come to see you.’ ‘ I feel 
frightened when I am with you,’ she 
said. ‘ You are always silent.’ 

‘ Well, that’s my way,’ I replied. 

‘ Love me as I am.’ 

“Nothing doing! . . . When I 
went to see her one afternoon there 
was another fellow with her. There 
he was sitting at her side and talking 
on and on as if he would never stop. 

‘ I have seen this and that ’ he was 
saying. ‘ I have been here and 
there. . . And have you seen the 
latest play? Do you like dancing? 
. . . What is the meaning of that 
yellow flower you gave me? Has 
it a meaning or does it mean nothing 
at all ? ’ . . . Really, it was astound¬ 
ing the amount of words he was 
producing, and there she was, listen¬ 
ing to him, and bending over to¬ 
wards him I ... I didn’t mind. I 
sat there and never said a word. 
The other fellow squinted at me 
and then the pair of them began to 
whisper together and to smile. 

“ I remained silent, and after a 
time I left. And would you believe 
it? . . . After two days I went to 
see her again and who should ap- 
jear but this very same young fel- 
ow. * What are you doing here ? ’ 
le cried. ‘ Why,’ said I. .. ‘ I have 
come to see Maria Petrovna.’ ‘ Get 
out at once,’ shouted this damned 
little scoundrel, * or else,’ said he, 
‘ I’ll kick your soul out of you 1 ’ 

“ I was just about to argue and to 
put this ridiculous boy in his place 
when I heard laughter behind a 
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screen. ‘ I don’t want you 1 ’ she 
cried ‘You are silent, but so are 
my wardrobe and arm-chair. I 
might as well get engaged to iny 
wardrobe. There would be no dir 
ference.’ What a stupid girl she 
wasi . . . Of course, I left.” 

I smiled, half asleep, and said. 
“ Y-yes... A—funny-story.. . Goo’ 
night. . .” 

" Good-night. Sleep well. . . As 
a mle, men, at least, have some 
logic. But women sometimes be* 
have in a strange way. Once, in the 
past—I really must confess—I had 
a flirtation with a married woman. 
And, if you please, why did she 
select me? . . . It’s rather laugh¬ 
able. The reason, would you be¬ 
lieve it? was that I was very silent 
and would not talk about our meet¬ 
ings. She bore it just three days 
and then she complained. ‘ My 
God ? ’ she said. ‘ I would rather 
have a gossip, a wind-bag or a 
boaster Aan you, you funny old 
tomb-stone. I have kissed and em¬ 
braced a good lot,’ she said, ‘ but 
never before have I flirted with an 
inanimate corpse.’ ‘ Go I ’ she cried, 
and never let my eyes rest upon 
you again! ’ . . And what do you 
Aink? She went herself to her hus¬ 
band and told him all about it 1 ... 
There you are 1 ” 

No? Really? ” I replied, hard- 
jy opening my heavy eyelids. 
Well, let’s sleep. It must be at 
half.past three.” 

b it? It’s indeed time to fall 
asleep.” 

He took off his other boot with- 
and said, 

Unce even a perfect stranger 
pt CToss with me. It happened in 
railway carriage. We were travel- 
in the same compartment, and 
’Spirally sat there silent, as I al- 
do. . 

*■ my eyes and pretended 
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to snore in order to put an end to 
this silly conversation. 

“. . . First he asked me, ‘ Are 
you travelling far? ’ ‘ Yes,’ said I. 

‘ What do you mean “ Yes ”? ’ he 
said. . .” 

‘‘Krrrrr—Ffffffff...” I snored. 

“ Hmm. . . Is he asleep ? . . . 
He is asleep, is he? . . . Oh, 
Youth 1 Youth I The student I 
lived with did the same. As soon 
as he lay down he commenced to 
snore. And then he used to awake 
in the middle of the night and talk 
to himself. . . Well, one won’t ex¬ 
tract much conversation out of me. 
Hal Hal” 

I stopped my artificial snoring, 
raised myself on one elbow and said 
sarcastically, ” You say that you are 
very silent? I find it difficult to be¬ 
lieve you just now.” 

“Whv?” 

“ Well, you are talking continu¬ 
ously.” 

“ I am only telling you of some 
instances. There was, for another 
instance, one case that occurred with 
the priest about my confession. 1 
went to him and he asked, as usual, 
‘ Have you sinned? ’ ‘ Yes, I have.’ 
‘ What? ’... ‘ Quite a lot.’ ‘ Well, 
what? ’ ‘ All sorts of sins.’ Then 
we were both silent. He was silent, 
and I was silent, too. Finally . . .” 

“ Look here 1 Listen 1 ” I shouted 
from my bed, sitting up angrily, 
‘‘ Whatever you are going to tell 
me now about your silence will not 
be believed. The more you tell me 
the less I’ll believe you.” 

“ Why? ” asked my companion in 
an offended voice, unbuttoning his 
waistcoat. “ I don’t think I’ve given 
you any reason for doubting my 
words. Even in my office I once had 
trouble on account of my silence. 
The manager came in one dzy and 
called me over to his desk. He was 
obviously in an excellent mood. 
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‘ Well,’ he enquired. * What s the 
news?’ ‘Nothing,’ I said. ‘What 
do you mean “Nothing”?’ . . . 

‘ Just that — nothing ‘ Look 
here! What do you mean. . .’ 

“ I am asleep I ” I shouted. 
“Good-night! Good-night! GOOD 
NIGHT!” 

Maxim Semionovitch untied his 
tie. 

“ Good-night . . . ‘ What do you 
mean ? ’ he said, ‘ by answering 
“ Nothing.” That’s not polite, you 
know ’ . . . ‘ What else could I re¬ 
ply to you if there is no news? ’ I 
said, ‘ From nothing there is noth¬ 
ing. Why should I start to talk 
about something if it is all old? ’ 
. . . ‘ No ’, said he, ‘ but there is 


a certain limit. . . One can be silent 
all right, but. . 

Slowly and noiselessly I dropped 
over a deep precipice, and sleep 
covered everything like a heavy soft 
fur coat. . . 

... A sunbeam pierced througli 
my closed eyelids and forced me to 
open my eyes. Hearing someone 
talking, I turned over on my side 
and saw Semionovitch wrapped in 
his blanket He was still speaking 
slowly, looking up at the ceiling. . . 

“ ‘ I demand,’ she said, ‘a divorce 
because I wanted to marry a living 
man, not a senseless voiceless image 
. . . Why don’t you speak? ’ 

“ ‘ My dear little Lydia,’ I said, 
‘ what shall I say? ’ ” 
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“Onr last $10 bill. Hardly enongh for cocaine for three days” 

(Simplicissimus—MMoiA ) 
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Berangere’s Engagement 

B, 

Annie Vivanti 

From the Italian by Arthur Livingston 



Annie Vivanti was an "infant prodigy^ Her first 
poems, written in English, were produced when she was 
ten years old; and her volume of Italian verse, " Lirica," 
was completed between her fourteenth and seventeenth 
years. Carducci, the great Italian poet, wrote the preface 
to the volume, and acted as her literary godfather. 

She was born in London in 1873, the daughter of the 
Italian patriot, Anselmo Vivanti, and Anna Lindau, a 
member of a well-known^ literary family of Dusseldorf. 
She is in perfect possession of four languages — French, 
English, German and Italian—and has done interesting 
literary work in each of them. Her favorite vehicles, how¬ 
ever, are Italian and English. 


A CARD ^ and^ an invitation 
from Berangere! And after 
a year of silence 1 I re-read 
the welcome and affectionate mis¬ 
sive : 

“ Dearest Annie—I know you 
are in Switzerland again 1 Where 
are you spending Christmas ? Why 
not at Montreux, with your own 
Berangere?” 

Why not, indeed? Rapidly I 
ran over, in my mind, the list of 
people with whom I had solemnly 
promised to spend this Christmas 
holiday: Jack in Dublin; Mama at 
Nervi; Vivian at Glasgow; Bar¬ 
bara at Turin; Sylvia in Rome. 
Then there were the O’Reilly’s— 
^ch nice friends, the O’Reillys—in 
Pans. I could find no other way out 
or It: as I often do in moments of 
embarrassment, I decided to toss a 
Ideads, it’s with Berangere 1 
i ails, it’s with someone else. 

t tossed the coin and it came 
down tails. “ That settles Be- 
tangere 1 ’’ I concluded. But where 
would I go then? Obviously, I had 
nothing. So I tried again: 
Heads, Montreux; tails, Dublin 1” 


And it came down heads. 

“ Dearest Berangere,” I wrote at 
once. “ I’ll be with you the after¬ 
noon of the twenty-fourth. Meet 
the two o’clock from Berne. 

Your affectionate, 

Annie.” 

When I came to addressing 
the postal card, a doubt arose in 
my mind. Berangere . . . but 
Berangere what? 1 had learned 
that a year before Berangere Tar- 
nier had announced her forthcoming 
marriage to Count Lucien de Lus- 
sain-Malde de Chateau-Mirval. 
Had the match fallen through? Or 
had the announcement gone astray? 
The point was a delicate one. I 
seized the dilemma finally by both 
its horns, and wrote: “ Mile. Be¬ 
rangere Tamier, Villa Crespi, 
Montreux, Suisse.” And in due 
course, on the morning of the day 
before Christmas, I boarded the 
Berne-Geneva Express. When I 
got to Montreux, there in the sta¬ 
tion was Berangere to meet the 
train, waving to me, smiling, and as 
attractive as ever, with a red 
silk handkerchief. Berangere was 
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always a bit of a socialist, you see. 

“ First, we’ll have tea at the Eden 
Palace, and then we’ll go to my 
house—^Villa Crespi,” she proposed 
And she led me away toward a big 
hotel near the station. 

Naturally I was keen to settle the 
great doubt in my mind. Comfort¬ 
ably sunk in one of the big chairs 
they have around the tea-tables at 
the Eden, I began: “ Tell me, 

dearie, am I addressing Mademoi¬ 
selle Tamicr or Madame la Com- 
tesse de Lussain-Malde de Chateau- 
Mirval?” 

“ Don’t you just love Christ¬ 
mas?” Berangere replied. “Oh, 
Christmas? ...” And she went 
on learnedly and at length about 
the mystic festival, resurrecting the 
Star of Bethlehem, and almost put¬ 
ting the Three Wise Men into the 
Manger. . . “ Where did you spend 
last Christmas dear? ” 

The question compelled me to set 
my own thoughts in order a little. 
“ Last Christmas,” I answered, 
“ was a very exciting one for me. I 
spent it tucked away in a London 
garret, interviewing five or six Sinn 
Feiners who had just broken jail in 
Ireland! And you, Berangere?” 

Berangere began to twist nervous¬ 
ly at her Leninesque mouchoir; and 
the red silk finally turned out a 
mouse—^tail, ears and all—which 
she. set jumping expressively from 
one hand to the other. 

“ I ?” she asked hesitatingly, 
sparring for time. “ I ? Let’s see I 
Oh, yes I ” And the poor moose was 
flattened in one of her hands, while 
Berangere’s head dropped in a 
mood I could not quite understand. 
Was it horror, ecstasy, despair, 
amusement? 

“Tell me all about it!” I en¬ 
couraged with that tone of author¬ 
ity that women fall bade on when a 
secret is within grasp. 
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“ Listen,” Berangere began. 

“ I was sending the week end 
with Aunt Clotilda, at her villa just 
above Glion, intending to go on for 
Christmas eve and the following 
day to my fiance’s family in Geneva. 
They had planned a sort of reunion 
for the early dinner; and after that, 
a reception, where the heir of the 
Lussain-M aides was to introduce 
his future bride—me, in other 
words—to society. The millionaire 
branch of the family in Paris was 
bringing on a 40 H.P. Peugeot for 
Lucien; and a pearl necklace for me 
—sixty-eight beans with diamonds 
in the dasp. In shorty a real affair I 

“ According to plans, I was to 
leave Glion with Auntie at two 
o’clock, reaching Geneva at four— 
afternoon of course. Then ^ tea, 
then dinner, then reception, under¬ 
stand? We sent the trunlra and 
things along on the twenty-third, to 
have nothing to wony about. At one 
o’clock. Auntie and I left the house 
to take the cable-car down to the 
Montreux station. 

“ But what does Auntie do? Just 
like her! She slips on the ice at the 
first curbing. Down she goes, and 
lies there with her ankle sprained 1 

“ With some help I got her bade 
into the house, and began telephon¬ 
ing around to the doctors. Busi¬ 
ness of poultices, bandages, smelling 
salts; and by that time, the 
o’clodc train was miles and miles 
away on the road to Geneva. So I 
called up the Lussain-Mald^ at the 
Chateau Mirval: ‘ I will come 

alone this evening by the nine 
o’clodc! ’ Protests and exdama- 
tions of disappointment at the other 
end of the telephone! Groans and 
moans from Auntie’s room. More 
poultices and bandages, with some¬ 
thing to reduce fever. And me . . , 
ima^ne me! ‘ Good-bye tea, good¬ 
bye dinner. Thank heaven, i’ll be 
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there, late, to be sure, for the recep¬ 
tion 1 ’ 

“I got to the cable in good sea¬ 
son; and in fact on reading the 
Montreux station, I found 1 had 
forty minutes on my hands. It was 
dark, and it was cold. The waiting 
room could not have been more 
gloomy and depressing. Not a pa^ 
senger was visible. 1 was as irri¬ 
tated as could be, besides. Auntie, 
of course, had to tumble just then I 
And as 1 thought of the dinner I was 
missing, and of the mess I had made, 
1 just sat down and cried. 

“ But it won’t do, I suddenly re¬ 
flected, to appear down there with 
red and swollen eyes. That thought 
brought my emotions under control. 
There was still some ten minutes be¬ 
fore train time; so I decided to step 
into the Salle de Toilette to give a 
Anal touch to my permanent wave, 
and a dash of powder to spots that 
needed it. 

“ 1 hurried through the big wait¬ 
ing room and down a corridor till 
1 came to the door mariced: Toilette 
four Dames {luxe) 50 centimes. I 
turned the door knob and went in. 

“The maid in attendance had 
her things on ready to go home. 
She was putting the * luxe ’ away, 
and seemed rather annoyed at my 
arrival. I ordered hairbrush, 
sassors, a cake of soap, a box of 
powder and a towel. As I was pre- 
panng to remove my hat, the maid 

remarked: 

It’s Christmas eve, madame! 
^d the children are sitting up wait- 

ing for me to light the Christmas 
tree.’ ® 


L of course,’ I answered, 

her a tip. ‘ Don’t wait for 
v!li ^«rry Christmas, and for the 
Ones, too.’ She thanked me 
cftusively, for my hand had fallen 
on a jive franc piece. Curtseying, 
‘lit left the room. 


“ I carefully closed the door the 
maid had left ajar, and turned with 
interest to my toilette. 1 inspected 
my cheeks and nose, putting the pow¬ 
der back where it had come off. My 
naib were quite to my satisfaction, 
nor had my eyes reddened as I 
had feared. Rather 1 thought 
that the slight pink of my eye¬ 
lids tended—^you see I can really 
boast of a white skin, and there’s a 
bronze glint to my hair—^to em¬ 
phasize the Titianesque effect of 
color that I like to give. My 
thoughts drifted to the saion of 
Chateau-Mirval. I imagined my¬ 
self making my appearance there— 
the expectancy on the faces of my 
future relatives who had not yet 
seen me, the hush that would fall 
upon all the other guests. Wouldn’t 
Lucien be pleased at the sensa¬ 
tion? . . . Finally, I was ready to go 
out to the platform for the train. 

** I snapped my handbag tight, 
took a last look into the mirror, and 
stepped to the door. 

“ I put my hand on the door 
knob-—It would not turn. I pushed 
—^it did not yield. Then I pulled— 
in vain. I tried to shake it. It was 
stiff, solid, immovable in Its jamb. 

“ Then, at last, I called. I called: 
* Porter 1 Porter 1 ’ I called: ‘ Hey, 
there I Hey, there!’ I called: ‘ Help! 
Help 1 ’ I called: ‘ Police I Police I ’ 

“ Nobody answered. Nobody 
came! It was Christmas eve I All 
the employes were at home, gather¬ 
ed around their Christmas trees. 
And I, Berangere Tamier, the 
future Comtesse de Lussain-Malde 
de Chateau-Mirval, was caught in a 
Toilette pour dames, luxe, 50 
centimes! 

Suddenly, from a distance, came 
the shrill whistle of an engine, the 
distant rumble of a train; and the 
nine o’clock came shortly crashing, 
grinding, creaking into the station of 
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Montreux. A flash of hope for a 
moment gleamed in on my despera¬ 
tion. Someone would probably get 
oil. . . A woman might choose to 
invest 50 centimes in a beauty box. 
. . . Nothing of the kind. No¬ 
body got ofl, nobody came. 

“ Then frankly I lost control of 
myself. I screamed, I shrieked, I 
kicked at the door. I pounded till 
my knuckles were bruised. I slam¬ 
med the closet doors. But through 
^is uproar another shrill whistle cut 
its way. The train for Geneva was 
pulling out of the station and leav¬ 
ing me behind. 

“An engagement party without 
the fiancee 1 

“ I fell silent then, a strange icy 
calm coming over me I 1 sat down on 
the only chair in the place and tried 
to think clearly about the fix 1 was in. 
The next tram for Geneva left, I re¬ 
membered, at two A. M. There 
was one in the opposite direction, 
however, arriving at Montreux at 
12:28. ‘Lucien,’ I reflected, ‘will 
know that something is wrong. He 
will come on to look for me. He 
will telephone Auntie and learn that 
1 left home. He will ask the ticket 
agent—^but I did not buy my ticket 
at Montreux I I got it the day be¬ 
fore at GlionI Well, he will ask 
the station agent. The station 
agent will remember me. He saw 
me in the station just after I ar¬ 
rived. He was a tall young fellow, 
well built, handsome even—^with 
light hair and mustache. I remem¬ 
ber the mustache, because, when he 
saw me, he started twirling it in his 
fingers. That’s it I That’s it I 
The station agent will tell Lucien he 
saw me. They will look for me, 
find me, liberate me I ’ 

“ But it was then 9 :io, and the 
return train did not arrive till 
12:28! No, there was little hope 
in all that line of thinking! I bit 
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my nails in rage. Then I sat back 
in the chair again, trying to devise 
ways and means of passing the dme. 

“ I looked at everything in the 
room; a table, a wash stand, a cake 
of soap; a closet; a towel; a beauty- 
box, opened and thrown away. I 
counted the nails and screws in the 
furnishings. There was absolutely 
nothing to read, except two letters 
in English on the door of the closet. 
Then I fled from this empty exte¬ 
rior world, taking refuge in my 
thoughts—thoughts of my future 
with Lucien; of the reception, now, 
that 1 was missing; of Christmas eve 
—^wondering just how many trees 
would be lighted up throughout the 
world. And how slowly, how mor¬ 
tally, mortally dowly, the hours 
passed 1 Every so often I would re¬ 
new my efforts to attract attention— 
calling, screaming. In that marble 
white silence my voice had a reso¬ 
nance that gradually filled me with 
terror. I hnished by backing my 
chair into a corner, to be sure no one 
was standing behind me. 

“ Then I thought of Manuna; 
and my memo^ drifted to the pray¬ 
ers of my childhood. I repeated 
them all one by one. A song of 
those days came into my mind, 
Napoleon ecolier: 

A genoux a genoux au milieu de 
la classe, 

Uenfant mutin, 

Dont Pesprit est de feu pour 
Valgebre, et de glace 

Pour le latin. . . 

“ But as I sang, the old terror 
came over me again, and I felt on 
the point of fainting; till a reflection 
of self-pity came to fill me with a 
tearful brooding that gave way in 
turn to rage. ‘ 1 will burst a blood 
vessel; and to-morrow, they will 
find me dead here, dead, in this 
tragic and lldiculous toilette pour 
dames, luxe, 50 centimesP 
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"Ten 0 clock, at last I Eleven 
o’clock—ages later, it seemed! 
Twelve o’dock I And at 12:28 the 
train from Geneva would be ar-: 
riving . . . with Lucien I The ’ 

thought roused me to new efforts 
again. I decided to scream and 
scream, every five seconds, till the 
train came in. And 1 did scream 
and scream. In the intervals 1 
could hear the echoes of my cries 
dying out down the corridor. 

‘‘Suddenly, however, a footstep! 
Footsteps! I listened intently 
for a second; then I called again. 
The footsteps halted; then they be¬ 
gan again, coming nearer. I 
screamed a third time, and a voice 
answered; 

‘“HeUo! Hello! Where are 
you?’ 

‘“Here! Here!’ 

‘“Where? Where?’ 

“‘Here! Toilette pour dames, 
luxe, 50 centimes !' 

“ And with that I sank, virtually 
unconscious, to the chair. 

“ There was a prolonged twist¬ 
ing of the door knob, at last the 
door opened, and my savior ap¬ 
peared on the threshold. It was 
the station agent! 

‘I He !ooked at me in blank as¬ 
tonishment : 

'Mais qu’est-ce qui arrive? 
Q>fest-ce qui arrive? ’ 

. ‘Qfdest-ce qui arrive!’ I mi- 
micked in a paroxysm of anger. ‘It 
arnves ” that I was to leave on the 
nine 0 clock for Geneva, for my en- 
pgenient party! And I have been 
here, four hours, four hours, in this 
j . ’ ®houting, crying, screaming, 

madame, mais madame! 

' terrible! ’ 

How disgusting! How stupid! 
How tncompetent 1 ’ His light mus- 
Hcnc quivered under the lash of my 
Hryi 1 gye the company! I 


will sue the government 1 I will sue 
you! I will sue you, do you hear! 
What right have you ^ to shut a 
woman up in a place like this, on 
Christmas eve, on Christmas eve! ’ 

“And now I was*weeping, sob¬ 
bing hysterically. . . . 

“ ‘Mais madame, madame, I am 
desolated . . . madame, please! 
Explain! I don’t understand!’ 

“ I could not speak. I simply 
pointed to the door knob, indicating 
that it would not work. 

“ ‘But madame,’ the station agent 
protested, ‘ the catch works per¬ 
fectly.’ 

“ ‘ Perfectly, eh ? ’ I nodded sar¬ 
castically, ‘ perfectly!’ I had risen, 
and to accentuate my utter con¬ 
tempt for him and his door knob, I 
turned my back on him! ‘Per¬ 
fectly !’ 

“ ‘See for yourself,’ he rejoined, 
turning the knob back and forth. 

“ ‘See for. yourself!’ I retorted, 
brushing his hand off the knob, 
slamming the door to with all the 
violence I could, and looking up tri¬ 
umphantly. I was twisting at the 
uiob, and to be sure, it did not work! 

“ The man seemed impressed, 
seized the knob himself. It was 
stiff and rigid. He pulled, pushed 
and twisted. The lock would not 
yield. Suddenly something seemed 
to occur to him. Pale, his eyes 
flashing, he turned upon me. 

“ ‘Do you realize what you have 
done, woman? You have locked 
the two of us in here now!’ 

“ I flared up with a sense of out¬ 
rage : 

“ ‘Get out of here at once, you 
wretch! Leave me alone, instant¬ 
ly!’ My tone was that of a 
woman’s command, _ a command 
that the wise obey—instantly! 

“ The man shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders: 

“ ‘Show me how, and I shall 
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be delighted to accommodate you 1 ’ 

“ My rage passed all limits again. 

“‘Monster 1 Traitor 1 Villain! 
Leave this rooili, leave this room! , 
Help! Police! Oh! Oh! Oh! ’... I^ 
was sobbing a^ain. 

“ The man seemed not to be 
minding me. He was examining 
the lock, twisting at it, bearing his 
weight upon it, trying to rattle it 
loose. With determination gather¬ 
ing on his face, he threw his whole 
weight against the door. Then he 
pulled it toward him. _ But again jt 
proved stiff, solid, immovable in 
Its jamb. The comment ^ passed 
through my mind*that if Luden ever 
put so much energy into an effort 
like that, his slender, delicate, aristo¬ 
cratic figure would need to stay in 
bed for a week. 

“ However, the door would not 
budge. The station agent looked 
around at me, for a second. Then 
he threw his hat to the floor, seized 
the nearby table by the leg—again 
the enormous strength of the man 
impressed me—and hurled it with 
all his might against the door. The 
table collapsed into kindling; but the 
door stood there as before, a long 
white scar on the varnishing alone 
testifying to the force and the futil¬ 
ity or the blow. 

“ My fellow prisoner now turned 
and rested, his hands in his pockets, 
and his back to the door. His eyes 
glanced around the room, looking 
for a window that was not there. 
They came back angrily to the bat¬ 
tered door, then finally to me. I 
had sunk again into the solitary 
chair, an island of refuge, it seemed 
to me, in that ocean of desolation 
ten feet square. At my feet lay 
the broken table. I had ceased pro¬ 
testing and sobbing now. The 
herculean strength of the man had 
quite terrified me. 

“ After some time, my demeanor 


of tamed despair seemed to soften 
him a. little. 

“ ‘I am sorry, on your account, 
^specially,’ he remarked in a voice I 
considered almost human. ‘ I un¬ 
derstand your situation; and how 
my presence makes it worse.’ 

“ I lowered my head without an¬ 
swering. To tell the truth, I did 
not think so, myself. To have an¬ 
other human being in my prison was 
some comfort at least. For one 
thing, I need no longer be afraid of 
strange presences behind my back. 
I might perhaps have feared the 
man himself; but he seemed a kind- 
Xy, good-natured fellow. Actually, 
I was not susfMcious of him at all. 
He was young and good looking. 
From the vigor of his exertions, his 
hair had fallen down over his face, 
and thick golden locks hung loose 
over his forehead. I noticed his chin 
particularly, a strong square chin, 
with a dimple in the centre that some¬ 
how suggested a touch of gentleness 
in the resoluteness and firmness of 
the character his features as a whole 
revealed. Now Lucien’s chin, you 
know, had never satisfied me. There 
was just a tinge of recession to it. 
I had concluded I should find him 
very susceptible to women! 

“ The station agent continued 
with his back to the wall. After 
some minutes he drew his hands 
from his pockets and^ folded his 
arms. And in this position he stood 
for another long time. I ventured 
to raise my eyes to his face. It had 
taken on a sullen, bitter scowl. 

“ ‘ And now . . .? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ And now,’ he replied, * the 
Geneva express will be coming in, 
and I will not be on the job ... ’ 

“ ‘ And they will look for you ... ’ 
I suggested. 

“ ‘ They will look for me,’ he re¬ 
joined ironically, ‘ but not here.’ 

“ ‘ And they will look for me. 
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too,’ I observed, with a gasp of pain, 
my thoughts flashing back for an 
instant to Lucien and the party 1 
bad spoiled. 

‘“Who? Who will look for 
you? ’ 

“ ‘ My fiance,’ I replied, lowering 
my head. ‘ He expected me on the 
nine o’clock in Geneva. He has 
probably taken the first train to 
come and find me.’ 

“ ‘ And not finding you,’ the 
young man observed, ‘ he will ask 
for ^e station agent. The station 
agent will be among the missing 
too. . . A pretty mess, when the 
cleaners come in the morning and 
^d us here I ’ 

“ 1 trembled. 1 had not thought 
of that before. ‘ Oh,* I exclaimed. 
‘Ohl Oh I Count Laicien de Lus- 
sain-Malde is a real Othello.’ 

^ “ At this remark of mine, the sta¬ 
tion agent threw back his head and 
began to laugh softly. And he 
laughed and laughed more lou^y, 
till finally I grew irritated. Instinc¬ 
tively I rose, with the idea of leav¬ 
ing the fellow’s presence. . . But, 
alas! the door . . . the door ... 1 
_ “ Again a whistle sounded in the 
distance. . . . The Geneva express, 
the 12:28, was coming in. The sta¬ 
tion agent stopped laughing and 
smothered an exclamation. Crash¬ 
ing, grinding, creaking, the train 
drew into the station. A sigh from 
the brakes told us it had stopped. 

“We stood, for a time, holding 
our breaths and listening. The diick 
ctmcrete walls of the station let no 
other sound pass than the harsh 
asthmatic pant of the engine. No 
footst^s, no voices I The station 
agent finally raised his hands to his 
mouth and gave a long, sustained 
whistle. There was no answer. 
He whistled again, and again, and 
again. Silence! Finally I thought I 
would try my voice: ‘ Help! ’ I 
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called. ‘ Lucien! ’ And. 1 con¬ 
tinued the appeal, alternating 
‘ Helps ’ with ‘ Luciens.’ To my 
great mortification, I observed that 
’ the man was laughing so at these 
‘ Luciens,’ that wheil he tried to 
whistle again, he could not get his 
lips in position. 

“ A bell rang. There was a faint 
whistle from the tracks, followed by 
a subdued and gradually deepening 
rumble. This faded away. The 
train was gone again. 

“ We looked at each other in a 
sort of stupor. 

“ ‘ So now ... ? ’ I queried down- 
heartedly. 

“ The man did not reply. 

** ‘ How long will we have to stay 
here? ’ 1 resumed finally. 

“ ‘The maid comes in at seven.* 

“‘Mercy on us I’ I exclaimed 
desperately; and sinking my face in 
my hands, 1 began to weep. 

“ ‘ Won’t you take off your hat 
and try to get some sleep ? ’ he sug¬ 
gested considerately. 

“ I took off my hat; and then in 
doubt as to where 1 should lay it, I 
thought of the washstand. I 
stepped forward, and my eyes went 
instinctively to the mirror. 1 would 
offer a pale haggard face to Luden, 
when he came to rescue me! 

“ How the time passed after that 
I do not know. I remember look¬ 
ing at my watch every two or three 
hours, finding each time that ten min¬ 
utes had passed. I tho«|[ht of Aunt 
Clotilda and her sprained anHe. 
1 thou^t of Lucien wandering 
franticaUy about the station. 

“ As I afterwards learned, I was 
mistaken in this. Lucien actually 
did come by the 12:28; and at the 
time, he was going up the mountain 
(the last car had left of course) on 
foot. Two reporters from the 
Geneva papers had come with him. 
They had been invited to the recep- 
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tion to report the affair; and, scent¬ 
ing a good story when I failed to 
appear, had insisted on seeing the 
business through. They eventually 
reached my aunt’s house, after a ter¬ 
rible climb in the night oidy to 
waken the poor woman and frighten 
her out of her wits. 

“ The station agent and I sat it 
out, in our prison.’’ 

Berangere fell silent. 

“ WeU? ” I queried. 

“WeUI” Berangere replied, set¬ 
ting the mouse to jumping again 
from one hand to the other. 

“ How did it all turn out? How 
did you get through the night?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know ... it got 
cold, after a while, and we had to 
stamp up and down to ktep warm. 
And we talked. I told him all 
about Lucien; and he told me all 
about his family—^his father, _ it 
seems, is a prominent physician 
down in Chamonix; and the boy 
himself is an en^neer, learning the 
railroad business from the bottom 
up. He told me about a sister of 
his—‘ with hair as bright and 
golden as a lighted candle! ’ 1 

thought, looking at the boy himself, 
that his own ‘ hair was as bright and 
golden as a lighted candle 1 ’ 

“ Finally the talk drifted to 
literature and music. He had been 
in Spain and in Germany before the 
war. He had read ‘ So Spake 
Zarathustra,’ and he liked the sym¬ 
phonies of Mahler. 

“ I sang him ‘ A genoux, a 
genoux, au milieu de la classe,' and 
he redprocated with selections— 
baritone—from Wagner. He was 


doing a bar or so from the ‘ Tris¬ 
tan ’ when the door knob suddenly 
began to turn and twist. The door 
flew open, and there stood the maid. 

“ What 1 ’ I exclaimed. * Is it 
seven already? ’ ” 

And again Berangere fell silent. 

“ Well? ” I asked again. 

“ Weill ” she answered. “ I took 
the cable back home to tell Aunt 
Clotilda all about it; and in the 
afternoon I went on to Chateau- 
Mirval. The Countess received me 
with icy courtesy, and informed me 
that Lucien was sick in bed and 
could sec no one—that he would 
conununicate with me later, by let¬ 
ter. Whereupon she handed me a 
bundle of blue-penciled newspapers. 

“ The penciling was hardly neces¬ 
sary. The headlines spoke plainly 
enough. In the Lausanne Gazette 
I could read about the Adventure of 
a Fiancee; in the Geneva Journal 
about the Good Fortune of a Sta¬ 
tion Agent; in La Suisse . . . Oh, 
never mind about La Suisse . . . 

“ But Lucien never wrote to me 
. . . However . . . I’m not so 
sorry . . . Aunt Clotilda gave me 
a necklace with eighty-six pearls. As 
for the Peugeot, I don’t miss that 
much either, . . .You see, I have a 
pass, for all the trains. . . 

“ But don’t you think we had bet¬ 
ter be going? ...” she added, 
undoing the mouse into a plain red 
flag again, “ I expect a guest for din¬ 
ner... . a handsome fellow, secretary 
to the Minister of Railways, who 
has a square chin with a dimple in 
the middle, and ‘ hair as bright and 
golden as a lighted candle.’ ” 
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S IR CHRISTOPHER WREN 
lies buried under the choir- 
gallery of St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral in London. His epitaph reads: 
“If you seek his monument, look 
around you.” It may seem in¬ 
auspicious to be talking of epitaphs 
in our maiden number. But per¬ 
haps some slight word of explana¬ 
tion, some formulation of purpose 
will not be amiss to justify our 
raison d’etre in the already over¬ 
crowded field of fiction magazines. 
This explanation is best found on 
our Contents page. We plan to 
offer in “ World Fiction ” the inost 
interesting and significant imagina¬ 
tive literature of the best authors of 
this our generation the^ world over, 
all brought together in one com¬ 
posite picture. We shall leave it to 
you to say whether our plan is good; 
we ourselves affirm that it is dif¬ 
ferent. 

We believe that the comprehen¬ 
sion and understanding necessary 
among peoples to outbalance mo¬ 
mentary passions arid temporary 
conflicts of interests can best come 
about through a mutual apprecia¬ 
tion of their literatures. One gets a 
better - focused, clearer because 
selected—and though it may seem 
paradoxical, truer—picture of the 
soul and aspirations of a nation 
from its literature than from a first¬ 
hand knowledge of its inhabitants. 
So often one can’t sec the forest for 
the trees. Nobody doubts that Eng¬ 
land’s prestige rests far more on 
Shake^eare than on her ^ fleet or 
factories; the latter may disappear, 
the former cannot. Proof evident 
of this we have in the case of Spain: 
Spain has no fleet and few factories; 
there can be no arguments about her 


present decadence; but within the 
pages of Don Quijote'de la Mancha 
lives for the world the Spain that 
one cannot but admire and respect, 
the Spain that should—and if she 
gets on her feet again, will—exist. 

But far from us the idea of urg¬ 
ing upon our readers the necessity 
or expediency of loving our neigh¬ 
bors. In our bright lexicon there is 
no such word as teaching, nor have 
we any idea of saying, like the 
Frenchwoman to her husband at the 
premiere of one of Tolstoi’s dramas 
in Paris when the Franco-Russian 
alliance was being en^neered, “ No, 
I don’t understand it either, but we 
must applaud. They’re our allies.” 
We just want to give you in “ World 
Fiction ” stories that you will en¬ 
joy, whose only claim on your time 
lies in their own intrinsic interest. 
All we hope is that some time as 
you read them you may say, “ Now, 
what do you know about that I It 
might have happened right around 
the comer from Main Street.” Or, 
“ Well, well, those Croats certainly 
know how to spin a good yam.” 
That’s all. 



O NE striking feature of pres¬ 
ent-day French literature is 
the number of “ little groups ” 
of young writers that pop up over 
night. The members or each of 
these profess to be utterly and ir¬ 
reconcilably different from all the 
others, but it is extremely difficult 
for the outsider to distinguish be¬ 
tween them. In each one ^ere is a 
25 
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tiny nucleus of real talent about 
which clusters a number of “ me, 
too’s ” and would-be intellectuals 
whose claim to fame usually rests 
upon some personal eccentricity. 
The first movement of a “ little 
group ” upon taking its place in the 
sun is to found a magazine all for 
itself. As may be imagined, names 
are growing scarce. The latest 
addition to the ranks is “ The Hard- 
Boiled Egg.” It will need to be to 
survive 1 



E very South American is a 
poet until he can prove the 
contrary. And some very 
good ones there are, too. It must 
be the climate, for Ruben Dario, 
the Nicaraguan poet, warned Roose¬ 
velt, “ professor of energy ” as he 
called him, that his America had 
had poets in the ancient days of 
Netzahualcoyotl, whoever he may 
have been. Two of the most in¬ 
teresting figures in South American 

E oetry today are women, Juana de 
barbourou of the Argentine, and 
Lucilla Godoy of Chile, who writes 
under the notn de plume of Gabriela 
Mistral. Both of them are young, 
and both of them, though very dif¬ 
ferent, “ tell their souls ” with a 
frankness and vehemence that we 
are more accustomed to think of as 
masculine. The former’s work is a 
rich, sensuous fabric, which glows 
with a passionate joy of life and 
living; a tragedy shot through 
Gabriela Mistral’s life just as it 
seemed the world was opening for 
her. All her work breathes an 
almost corroding sadness and 
despair, relieved, in a measure, by 
her fierce tenderness for all who 
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suffer. Her first volume of col¬ 
lected verse is now being pub¬ 
lished by subscription in New York, 
under the title “ Desolacion.” 



a T UGEND ” of Munich offera 

J this illuminating course in 
Comparative Literature: 

A German novel is a book in 
which two people want each other in 
the.first chapter, but do not get each 
other until the last chapter. 

A French novel is a book in which 
two people get each other right in 
the first chapter, and from then on 
to the last chapter don’t want each 
other any more. 

An American novel is a book in 
which two people want each other at 
the start, get each other, and then 
want each other clear through to the 
end. 

A Russian novel, however, is one 
in which two people neither want 
each other nor get each other, and 
about this 450 profoundly melan¬ 
choly pages are written. 



“ Bill’s shed looks pretty bad.” 

“ Yep, he told me yesterday it 
wasn’t fit to keep tools in any 
longer, so he’s going to rent it out 
as a summer cottage.” 

{Kaspar, Christiania.) 
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" None of us are perfect, my dear 
friend.” 


{Strix, Stockholm.) 



I N the last year or so there has 
been an, extraordinary revival 
of interest In the Don Juan 
theme. It is not hard to recall off* 
hand half a dozen or more recent 
European books with this arch-de¬ 
ceiver as the central figure: Ro¬ 
stand’s posthumous drama “ La 
derniere nuit de Don Juan,” 
Bataille’s “ L’homme a la _ rose,” 
(which lived and died—quickly— 
on the New York stage under the 
title of “ Don Juan ”) and Marcel 
Prevost’s newest novel “ Les Don 
Juanes,” in France; Martinez 
Sierra’s “ Don Juan, Espanol,” 
Azorin’s “ La muerte de Don 
Juan,” and the Quintero brothers’ 
“ Don Juan, buena persona,” in 
Spain. Can this be further proof of 
the “ scrapping of all moral codes ” 
which is popularly supposed to be 
one of the war’s most pernicious 
after effects ? 

Some of these works try to justify 
Don Juan, and show that he wasn’t 
such a bad fellow after all; others 
make him old, ridiculous and futile; 
Prevost insists that there is nothing 


so Don Juan-ish as a woman at 
forty. But none of them can vie 
in dramatic intensity with the 
original drama on this theme, “ El 
burlador de Sevilla,” of Tirso de 
Molina, written in the 17th century. 
It deals with the very grave problem 
of sin and repentance, and the man 
who is eternally condemned because 
of an excess of confidence. Here we 
have Don Juan young, dashing and 
reckless, who can’t resist a pretty 
face no matter where he sees it or 
whom it belongs to, nor stick to it 
once he’s won it. He would seem 
to operate on the principle that 
“ the reward of the spirit that tries, 
is not the goal but the exercise.” He 
stops at nothing to get the girl first, 
and to get away afterwards. He 
violates very nearly every law of 
friendship, loyalty and respect. At 
that he’s not all bad; he doesn’t for 
a minute doubt that there’s going to 
be a Reparations Commission wait¬ 
ing for him in the next world, and 
he intends—some day—to repent 
and settle down, but he keeps put¬ 
ting it off, and putting it off, and 
then one fine morning he finds him¬ 
self dead and it’s too late. 'ITie 
spectators probably shuddered ecsta¬ 
tically as one of Don Juan’s many 
victims led him down to Hell, 
agreed that he had got just what he 
deserved, and then rushed out and 
imitated him. 

From then on, through Moliere, 
Byron and Zorrilla, this personage 
has exercised great fascination over 
writers of widely differing character. 
Which would seem to demonstrate 
that there is something eternally 
human in Don Juan, something we 
all understand and, in a certain 
measure, admire. 
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Nobody Wants AnotAer Magazine 
BUT EVERYBODY 
Wants a Different Magazine 
World Fiction 

Today^s Best Stories From AH The World 

Within the pages of this new and different magazine you enjoy in clear 
and dramatic translations the most vivid and thrilling stories that are being 
written in the whole wide world—^the significant and typical stories that are 
characteristic and interpretive of each nation. 

THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
Elissa Rhais NOBLESSE OBUGE 

A new and original handling of the eternal triangle from the Oriental • 
viewpoint. 

A. P. Herbert THE LAST WAR 

A delightful remedy for stopping wars by Punch's great humorist. 

M. Artzybasheff AN OLD STORY 

The author of “ Sanine ” has portrayed in never-to-be-forgotten fashion 
a man’s sacrifice on the altar of youthful folly. 

Gustav Wied WHEN BABY WENT TO THE HOTEL 

A little comedy of a young mother’s problems. 

Georg Hirshfeld CHANGING PLACES 

A powerful story from the new Germany. 

Luigi PirandeUo THE OTHER SON 

Pirandello is being hailed in Europe as the most gifted Italian writer of 
the day. 

Florence Hackett THE STREAL 

An Irish story. 

Lian Hunt THE GIFT APE 

A thrilling story of Japanese revenge. 

Arcadie Avertcheiiko THE LITTLE BOY WHO WANTED 

TO DIE 

Georges Duhamel THE WRECK 

—and many others. 
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Noblesse Arabe 

By 

Elissa Rhais 

From the French by Beatrice Sorchan Binger 



The readers of the first number of World Fiction have 
already made the acquaintance of Mme. Elissa Rhais 
through her fascinating story “ Kerkeb.” She is fast be¬ 
coming one of the most popular authors viriting in French. 
The charm of her vcort lies in the simplicity and sincerity 
•with nvhich she handles her subjects. One has the assur¬ 
ance as one reads her that she has seen and lived the 
scenes she is describing. She never intrudes her presence 
between the reader and the story, and one can well believe 
that she is telling again the tales she heard from her 
mother and grandmother in the famous “ house of stories " 
at Blidah where she grew up. Her works are being trans¬ 
lated into many European languages. 


T he hot September day was 
drawing to a close. The sun 
had just gone down behind the 
little cypress wood which crowned 
the hill above Sidi-Bou-Medine. 
The air was growing fresher. The 
last whirring of the old wind-mills 
had ceased. The springs, now set 
free, rushed gaily in cascades among 
the rocks, through mint plants and 
the other meager, decadent vegeta¬ 
tion which gradually lifted up its 
stems at the caress of the water. 

At the edge of the cypresses, 
around the stone fountain which 
legend had given the name of the 
Well of the Seven Virgins, a group 
of Moorish women had gathered to¬ 
gether. A blue porous jar was fill¬ 
ing up with water which dripped 
from a reed tube. Sitting on the 
bottoms of their pitchers or leaning 
against the bleached top of the rustic 
fountain, the women rested from 
their day’s work and told each other 
the latest war news and the trivial 


gossip of the tribe. Their white 
gandourahsoi mourning’ con¬ 
trasted with the iridescent sarmates 
which they wore on the side of their 
heads and which were shaped like 
sugar loafs and partly hidden under 
their bright gold-fringed scarfs. All 
of these red, green, yellow and blue 
headdresses stood out even more 
brilliantly in the last rays of the sun. 
The women were all young. Their 
carefully painted faces, their ruddy 
hands and feet, the massive silver 
bracelets studded with gold nails and 
the khelkhals jingling around their 
ankles made them look like a 
phalanx of houris who had come to 
offer themselves as a sacrifice at sun¬ 
set to some marabout hidden there 
among the cypresses. 

“ Is Sid Omar coming home soon 
on leave? ” 


' The pandourah I 


_.jc-picce garment irom 
under the cloak. There are some places in 
Algeria tchere, at the beginning oj the tear, all 
the women, eren those who did not suffer ang 
direct loss, wore mourning. 
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“ Yes, if God decrees that he is to 
return to us once more alive I ” 
“Amen I May God deprive no 
one of the joy of coming home! ” 

“ Are you going back to Bain 
with me this week now that your 
Sidi has returned ? ” 

“ No, my dear, I shall not go back 
until after the Ramadan. Too 
much heat and fasting make me ill.” 

“ And how is Lalla Yamina in her 
deep mourning? Has God poured 
balm over her wound yet? ” 

“ She is as well as can be expected. 
A young woman, just think! She 
can well say that she has lost her 
first blessing.” 

“ Tell me, Zcinib. They say 
that your sister Meriem has been 
sought in marriage for a long time. 
Why are you waiting so long before 
giving her away? ” 

“ But, my dear,” answered Zeinib 
hurriedly. “ Don’t you know that 
evil tongues wagged under the very 
nose of my father until he was nearly 
driven crazy? My father gave 
back all the wedding presents, which 
were very beautiful, on the pretext 
that Sid Mohammed had had mis¬ 
tresses.” 

“ Well, Nedjma,” said another. 
“ How is your brother recovering 
from his wound? Is he better to¬ 
day? ” 

“ A little better, my dear,” said 
the blonde Nedjma, “ thanks to 
AUah, since we promised to make 
the sacrifice for him on the River of 
the Exiled, with a white cock.” 

“ Ah I ” cried the greedy Hanifa, 
pushing her great black eyes open 
wide with one of her fingers dyed 
green with chnager. “ Don’t forget 
to invite me to go on the pilgrimage. 
I want to taste the couscous^ and 
drink the milk of that blessed day.” 
“ Very well. I will knock three 

* Favorite Arab dish 0 / flour, meat and 

vegetables. 
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times on your door as I go by or else 
throw a stone into your garden.” 

The sun had disappeared. It 
was suddenly twilight, a purple 
twilight in which the landscape of 
hills and pine trees, white gan- 
dourahs and sarmates of a thousand 
colors stood out. Down below in 
the valley a loud voice echoed. It 
was that of the muezzin giving the 
call for evening prayer. 

All the women got up imme¬ 
diately. They were so busy gossip¬ 
ing that they had forgotten that it 
was late and that die men would 
soon come home. Each one seized 
her half-filled pitdier and put it on 
her shoulder, and like a swarm of 
startled gazelles, they ran down the 
paths leading to their mysterious 
homes, calling out to one another as 
they parted. 

One alone remained motionless. 
She gazed at the others as they dis¬ 
appeared, holding her empty pitcher 
in her hand. She had lost her turn 
without the slightest attempt at 
haste. It was Ai'cha, the Daughter 
of the Condemned One, a young 
Bedouin girl about fifteen years old. 
She was beautiful, but without much 
charm. Her face was bony and her 
strong features had been burned by 
the scorching heat of the desert. 
Her thick black hair which the wind 
blew about at will was held in place 
by a plain band of tulle wound 
arounci her hard and willful fore¬ 
head. 

While the other women had been 
talking and vieing with each other in 
graceml frivolity, she had remained 
aloof. No one had paid any atten¬ 
tion to her. Waves of sorrow rose 
up in her black eyes, followed by 
flashes of impotent hatred. Aicha 
had suffered from the disdain of 
everybody for a long time. Her 
sorrow became especially acute 
when these women came to the foun- 
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tain, sauntering along and playing 
with their beautiful carved pitchers. 
As soon as they caught sight of the 
Daughter of the Condemned One, 
they made a long detour to join their 
companions and passed her on the 
right side. The unfortunate girl 
knew very well what this meant. It 
was a sign of the utmost contempt to 
remind her of the fate that was to 
be hers in Moslem society. Every 
time this happened Aicha 
shriveled up and sum¬ 
moned her courage not to 
cry out her re¬ 
volt against the 
contempt which 
she did not de¬ 
serve. A sigh 
rose from her 
choking breast. 

“ Oh, my fa¬ 
ther ! ” she said. 

“ May God for¬ 
give you in your 
grave for what you 
did in a moment 
of anger and for 


the sorrow into which you plunged 
us, me and my mother! ” 

Aicha was not in any hurry. She 
had no man to wait for this evening 
after the prayer of the Acha. She 
had no husband as yet even though ’ 
she was already fifteen. Her father 
was dead. The sight of a man 
coming home no longer gave 
strength to her burning heart. 
There was nothing attractive about 
the little hut with its 
dilapidated walls in 
the midst of aloes, its 
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dirty mats, the -dusty fcottlc near Che 
ceiling, the rusty -swords 

along the walls, and her old mother, 
so w-eigbed down by lier sorrows 
that she -could no longer Iceep trade 
O'f the time. 

Suddenly she -heard loot- 
steps in iSie little -cypress wood. 
A-icha loolced up. Instkiotive 
modesty made her draw Iback 
slightly. Throwgh the -dense fo^liage 
she caught siglrt of a handsome 
Arab in a gaily-etrihroidered cloak. 
He was going up the hill in the -di¬ 
rection of the fountain. Whhoot 
showing herself she gaxed through 
her veil at this slender silhouette, 
which appeared now ai»d then 
through the trees. The roikncmn 
man carried a par-cel of old hooks an 
one hand and pLqred wkh scnziethuig 
that looked 1^ a reed poi with the 
other. As he came nearer his 
whole face Ct op with visible emo¬ 
tion. He jibuhened his pace, looked 
around from left to right and ex¬ 
amined the Mttle wood in all its 
minute details like one who wished 
to renew acquaintance with a 
cherished spot deserted kn^ agou 

Ai'cha shuddered. She had iast 
recognized this handsome Arah. It 
was Didenn, the bey-, the son of the 
wealthy propriestors of Sic£-Boo- 
Medine, whose large white house 
surrounded by poplars coold be seen 
on the heights. Dideim, the dearest 
friend of her childhood and art the 
same time the son of their bkter 
enemy, the man who was respon¬ 
sible for all the inmuTiafkiaB which 
she and her mother had to endure 
to-day and for the fact that A'icha, 
the daughter of Sid Kadour« was 
now called the Daughter of the Con¬ 
demned One! Didenn had -not been 
seen in Sidi-Bou-Medme since the 
day his parents had sent him to the 
neighboring town to finish his 
education in a more advanced 


M'edersah.^ Tour years had gone 
by since then. She saw him again 
for the first time. He did not 
seem to have changed much as far 
as slhe -could ten -in the dim light. 
He was as proud and handsome as 
ever, with his tawny face whotse 
features bad become more accen¬ 
tuated, the -mustache 'sprtwtiiig 
above his sensuous lips, ins thidc 
hair showing around bis cap, and his 
blue eyes, still more brilliant, which 
«emed to be flecked with gold. Did 
he still remember :her ? Did he Still 
have that same aflection for her that 
he had had four years ago? Four 
years] Perhaps he too shared his 
parents’ hatred. 

She decided not to ask him any of 
these “things, however. After what 
had happened between tbeiT families 
they ccudd no longer love each -other 
or even speak to each other. She 
knew it. Didenn was lost to her. 
But as long as he did not add a butm 
to-her wound and turn his bead aside 
from her and pass her on the rig^ 
Hce the others, the forgiveness of 
Allah would be between them. She 
would try to forget all the beautiful 
promises he had made her, the gate 
of Heaven which he bad once 
opened to her only to shut it in her 
face and make her heart stop 
beating. 

Her heart was throbbing violent¬ 
ly. The young man came out of the 
dense foliage. As he reached the 
road she quickly pulled her veil over 
her distracted features, drew back 
against the fountaTO, and stood there 
breathless, trying to restrain her 
emodon. 

Didetm had had time to recognize 
her, however. He stood-still. The 
blood rushed up to his face. For 
one second he seemed to hesitate. 
He looked around as if to make 
sure that the little wood and the 
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road were quite deserted. Then he 
threw his handsome burnous over 
his shoulder, put down his books and 
pen at the foot of a tree, and came 
forward cautiously with his arms 
outstretched. 

“ Aicha! ” he said in a low voice, 
“ God bless you and this day on 
which I see you again! What are 
you doing here all alone? How 
have you lived through these ac¬ 
cursed years far away from my pro¬ 
tection and from the stones that wit¬ 
nessed your birth ? ” 

He tjied to find Aicha’s hands to 
put them to his lips, but she drew 
back in horror. 

“ What, Didenn! How dare you 
speak to me. . . ? ” 

And she made a motion as if to 
tear her cheeks. 

He stood there in surprise, 
offended by this unexpected welcome. 

“ Akha, is this the way you re¬ 
ceive me after four years? Have 
days of separation and misery made 
you forget those who loved you and 
shed tears for you ? Who told you 
to veil yourself from my sight and 
flee from my approach?’’ 

ATcha bowed her head. She could 
no longer stand the fascination of 
those eyes, even through her veil. 
She was choking with suppressed 
words. Something very different 
from pride or modesty sealed her 
lips and made her shrink from this 
man. 

Didenn gazed at her. He found 
her more beautiful and more de¬ 
sirable than ever. He tried to 
soften her heart. 

“ Aicba, are you angry with me be¬ 
cause I did not come to say good-bye 
to you before leaving the hill?^ I 
went down this road one evening, 
between my father and my uncle, 
like a lamb being led to the 
slaughter. I went into that Meder- 
sah with ashes on my head. Ai'cha, 


if I could have pressed you to my 
heart you would have cried seven 
tears from each of your eyes. I 
would so have loved to see you one 
last time to say to you once more: 
‘ Ai’cha, have courage I I will come 
back a man and you will be my wife.’ 
But I did not see you again. For 
four years I lived alone, shut up in 
my old uncle’s house. I waited for 
the visit of my negress with the 
utmost impatience. When she came, 
a window opened in my heart. All 
I could do was to ply her with ques¬ 
tions as to your fate. She only gave 
in unwillingly and sometimes even 
refused to answer me. I learned 
nevertheless what had become of 
you, the sorrows that you had to 
endure: your father’s death and 
the misery in your hut. And now 
I give thanks to Allah that you are 
standing before me. But speak, an¬ 
swer me, what is the matter with 
you ? ” 

Ai'cha was suffering a thousand 
tortures. She was fighting with all 
her might and main against the past, 
against this forbidden love which the 
impetuous Didenn was trying to 
arouse from its a^hes. You will be 
my wife! The charm was envelop¬ 
ing her, invincible, bringing her back 
to those days when he had whispered 
those words to her. Only, what was 
the good of renewing that chimerical 
love? Everything separated them. 
How did Didenn himself dare? 

But Didenn did not like this 
silence which he attributed to dis¬ 
dain. He drew himself up stiffly in 
front of the Bedouin girl, formerly 
so loving and submissive, who 
seemed to be refusing the offer of 
his love today. 

“ Speak, Ai’cha I ” Have you 
gone mad? ” 

She did not answer but remained 
inscrutable under her veil. At last 
he got angry. 
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“Speak, you wicked girl, or 1 
swear that 1 will turn away from you 
the first time I meet you and make 
you pass on ray left! ” 

Ai'dia uttered a cry. 

“ Dldenn, have you forgotten the 
curse which separates us? Have 
you forgotten that you swore with 
your whole family to hate my poor 
fadier and all those who belong to 
his race forever? 

She shook with sobs. A look of 
repentance and pity passed over the 
young man’s features. 

“Aicha,” he protested. 

“ It is a sin,’’ she continued, “ to 
try to pass this knife again over my 
frail throat. Don’t you think that 
ray father’s knife wounded and 
tainted me sufficiently? ’’ 

“ Aicha, stop weeping and be 
calm. I did not swear.’’ 

“ You say that you did not swear 
by Sidi-Boo-Medine ? ’’ 

“ By your dear self, by our child¬ 
hood, by Him who distributes the 
religions, 1 swear that I am as free 
as a leaf! ’’ 

He again made sure that no one 
was in sighL Then he drew her to 
his breast. Aicha no longer had the 
strength to resist her lover’s appeaL 

II 

IDENN and Aicha had been in 
love with each other since 
childhood. It was not long ago that 
they had played together at the 
Sepit-Kerres and along the Mara¬ 
bout road. The Bedouin girl had 
always admired the little Sid, and 
the beautiful embroidered clothes 
and silk gandourahs which he wore 
as befitted the son of a bey. He had 
not inherited the haughty pride of his 
parents. Although Aicha was very 
poor and was often humiliated by 
her companions, she was the only 
one with whom he liked to play. 
And when the other little girls 


teased her and lang^d at her 
ragged gandourah and her wooden 
bracelets, he got angry with them 
and defended her. 

Later on when Aicha began to 
grow up, she did not forsa^ her 
friend. She went on playing all the 
games he liked. She wore her veil 
boldly thrown back over her head 
and did not hide from him like the 
other girls who blushed and ram 
away to hide modesdy behind the 
door whenever they caugh^ sight of 
Didenn coming upthe road. 

“ Come on,'' Didenn would say 
to Aicha, dragging her far away 
from those afiected little girls. 
“ They are trying to imitate the 
great ladies of the harem already.” 

And, trembling at the thought 
that Aicha might some day follow 
the example of her friends and that 
he would be left alone, he would 
whisper in her car: 

“ Aicha, you will never hide from 
me, will you, my little girl ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” she would answer. 
“ My mother goes without a veil and 
does not fear any man, even if he 
is the handsomest in the world.” 

Then, mad with joy, he would 
take her hand and swear. 

“ Don’t be afraid, Akha, don’t be 
afraid! I will buy you for my 
wife.” 

He had become attached to his 
faithful comrade. He liked her in¬ 
dependent spirit, her free manners 
and her swaggering speech. To the 
young Sidi who was accustomed to 
all the ceremonial of the harem, she 
had the freshness of an orange in the 
leart of summer. She never imitated 
anybody. She remained like a 
desert plant nourished by die juice 
of its own roots. 

“ You will be my wife,” he said 
to her over and over again, pressing 
her gently to him. 

His wife! To be the wife of this 
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hmag, haiids«>iiie, ridi and educated 
bey. To be bought by that great 
fa^y. Heaven knows the price 
they would pay to give their son a 
wifel The presents they would 
give to Aicha’s poor parents! To 
lire in that gorgeous house which she 
somedmes caught sight of through 
the open garden gate! 

Ba^ of the hut where Aicha’s 
parents lived there was a kind of en- 
dosurc. It had been deserted for a 
long time and was entirely over¬ 
grown with weeds. The neighbors 
had formerly dumped their refuse 
there. 

A few days before Alcha was 
bom, Sid Kaddour, her father, 
started to dean it up. He buried 
the rubbish and weeded it so care¬ 
fully that he soon turned it into a 
dean piece of land lit for cultivation. 
He planted his favorite vegetables 
in it, surrounded it with basilic and 
Moorish columbine, and when ATdia 
was born he called it for good hick 
his Daughter’s Garden, Djetum 
B^nti. Eleven years passed. It 
proved to be very fertile and was the 
pride of the good Sid Kaddour. 
One evening as he was sitting on the 
threshold of his hut he saw Sd 
Kasbadji. Didenn’s father, the 
proud Sid Kasbadji, go by. He was 
accompanied by a merchant from 
the dty, a Moroccan who was known 
to have become very wealthy during 
the war. The two men surveyed 
the lot, talked together for some 
time and then went off together in 
the direction of Tlemcen. Sid 
Kasbadji had just simply sold the 
land to the Moroccan who wanted to 
build a villa there. And one line 
morning Sid Kaddour found his 
Dai^hter’s Garden lilled with a lot 
of building material, cans of lime 
and sacks of cement lying all over 
his watermelons and egg-plants, and 
masons stepping on his seed plots, 
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cutting down his coiumbine with 
g^reat shears. Dispossessed in this 
bratal manner, the Bedouin saw red. 
He went back to the hut, took down 
an ancestral yatagan,* and with 
set mouth and fiery eyes went out to 
attack Ae workmen. A terriMe 
light followed which Aicha and her 
moAer watched helplessly, unable to 
do anything but utter cries. Blood 
was sheA Sid KaAadji ran to the 
rescue and was wounded in Ae heaA 
The issue was fatal, however. 
Alone against ten, Sid Kaddour was 
finally beaten. They dragged him 
into Ae city, and a short time after¬ 
wards Ae trial was held and the un¬ 
fortunate man condemned to years 
of imprisonment. 

AlAa and her mother remained 
without any resources whatsoever, 
looked down upon by everybody. 
Every day Ai'Aa saw Didenn’s 
father go by, his head done up in a 
bandage. When he caught sight of 
Ae hut, his haughty, aristocratic face 
turned purple wiA rage. 

Didenn no longer appeared on Ae 
Marabout road. They probably 
forbade him to go out and play with 
Ae daughter of his faAer’s assassin. 

Things grew even worse. All 
Ae male members of Sid Kasbadji’s 
family and Aeir friends, who were 
very munerous, came togeAer and 
on Ae Marabout’s tomb they all 
swore eternal vengeance against the 
race of Ae accursed man who had 
shed the blood of a noble. A great 
Ain Imam, dressed all in white, re¬ 
peated Ae formula; of vengeance 
while the congregation said amen. 

But Ae young Didenn said in the 
bottom of his heart: “ I do not ac¬ 
cept this oath. This misfortune is 
not on my head! ” 

In spite of Ae respect which he 
had for his father and in spite of Ae 
Mohammedan law whiA ordered 
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him to avenge an insult done to his 
family, he had not been able to say 
the ‘ Amen ’ which condemned his 
dear little friend and her mother, 
both innocent in their miserable hut. 
A few days after this scene at the 
Marabout’s tomb, he left Sidi-Bou- 
Medine for four years in the city 
where he was sent by his parents to 
be educated. 

Aicha had to stiffe her grief 
and help her 
mother earn their 
living. They both 
had to take in sew¬ 
ing which is the 
only refuge for 
Moorish w’^omen in 
need. This tire¬ 
some work from 
dawn till sunset 
without rest or re¬ 
laxation, ended by 
exhausting the 
poor mother who 
was already bowed 
down by misfor- 
fortune and sor¬ 
row. 

When Sid Kad- 
dour came out of 
prison, his wife 
had grown old and 
his daughter whom 
he had left a child, 
was of marriage¬ 
able age, her re¬ 
bellious face soft¬ 
ened by sorrow. 

The hut had been stripped of its 
beautiful brass ornaments and 
woolen shawls to buy bread. When 
he went down to walk around the 
market-place he noticed that his 
former friends turned away from 
him and whispered: 

" Haouda lempassi! There goes 
the Condemned One I ” 

They passed him on the left. 

The poor man went back to the 


hut and refused to leave it. Preyed 
upon by remorse and by the sight of 
his dear ones bending over their 
work all day long, he soon felt that 
his end was coming. He called his 
enemies to his bedside to ask their 
forgiveness as he wanted to wipe 
away the disgrace from his family 
before he died, but the proud family 
of Sid Kasbadji remained deaf to 
the dying man’s prayer, and the poor 
Bedouin died, car¬ 
rying his sorrow 
with him to the 
grave. 

Night had fal¬ 
len. Lights were 
beginning to ap¬ 
pear below in the 
city in the midst of 
the pines. The 
little cypress wood 
and the hills 
around stood out 
like a procession 
of dromedaries in 
single file, a fan¬ 
tastic caravan, pet¬ 
rified under the 
stars. 

The two lovers 
had relaxed their 
embrace. Aicha 
was the first to 
break the silence. 

“May happi¬ 
ness be with you, 
my lover. My 
mother is alone and the djinns see 
everything.” 

“ I know,” sighed Didenn. “ But 
tell me, Aicha, how did you live 
through these terrible years? ” 

She wound her veil around her 
and taking up her pitcher, gazed 
into her lover’s eyes once more: 

“ Now that I have seen you again, 
these years seem to have passed like 
honey.” 
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She oaot^ed «way, SJJed with joy 
and singing {Mouses to Allah. 

Olidena followed her with his eyes 
for some time. He had found her 
a woman .now. He gazed at the 
slender silhouette with the pitcher on 
her shoulder as it grew fainter on 
the dark road. More than ever he 
wanted her. la a low voice he said : 

“ I 6n%ar hy this day that 1 will 
coaqaer everydiiag and make A'icha 
ay wife! ” 

III 

HE Stde Init was filled with 
gaiety. Aicha sang: 

Shine, shine, 

AH of you 4 sre suorHi no more 
than ihe windf 

The gods are with me. 

And my tamp gives f^rth light! 

The old Measaouda looked at her 
daughter out of the corner of her 
eye, surprised and pleased at the 
change that had taken place so sud- 
dealymher. 

Every evemng at sunset she would 
go hack to the fountain to get water 
for her pitcher and joy for her heart. 
Didenn was always there waiting for 
hn-, and as die caught sig^ of him 
in the distance, looking so majestic 
in his Arab robes, the thought that 
the bey of her iduldhood hra come 
hack to her niade her forget every* 
dutrg. 

Didenn had completely finished 
hb studies at the Medersah. He 
was waiting for his eighteenth birth¬ 
day before daring to speak to his 
mother of marriage. To tell that 
prood and austere mother that he 
wanted to marry Aicha, the daughter 
of the Banished One, the miserable 
Bedouin girl sdio wore no headdress 
and whose hair the devil ran after I 
He did not care. His great love 
would 9Te him courage, and be 
would confess it without shame. He 


would only wait for a favorable 
opportunity. 

At present he passed the time in 
the house, silent, keeping to his big 
room in the back of the court daring 
the heat of day. As soon as it grew 
cooler he would put on his most 
beautiful clothes and go out with a 
book in bis hand. For a few mo¬ 
ments be would wander in the little 
cypress wood where the grasshop¬ 
pers were just finishing their song. 
All the women in the neighborhood 
would come to £11 their pitchers at 
the well of the Seven Virgins and 
indulge in everlasting gossip. 
Trembling with impatioBce be would 
wait for the voice of the muezzin. 
Then Akha would come and the 
love-duet would begin again near the 
deserted fountain. 

“ How my soul pines for you! 
When will you grace my couch? 
When will our hearts be united with 
our veils? ” 

“ Your words set my heart on fire, 
my lover! Have patience. We 
have crossed the seas and now only 
the rivers are left. Your eighteenth 
birthday is at hand! ” 

Neither of them noticed, how¬ 
ever, that up there in the great white 
house a little silk curtain in an 
arched dormer window was drawn 
aside. A gold handkerchief would 
wave behind the blue pane of glass. 
And when Aicha bad gone away 
with her heart full of fai^ the gold 
handkerchief would vanish and the 
Tittle silk curtain would fall back 
with a slight tremor. 

TV 

T WO weeks went by. The simple 
love of childhood had been re¬ 
kindled, raising the lovers’ passions 
to a feverish pitch. 

One evening when Aicha came to 
the fountain smartly dressed in a 
new gandourah, walking fast, her 
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heart filled with hope, she suddenly 
slowed up and stopped dead in 
amazement in front of the deserted 
spot. Didenn was not there yet! 
what could be the reason? She be¬ 
gan to reassure herself quickly, how¬ 
ever. 

“ He must have been delayed,” 
she thought. “ I will wait for him.” 

She put her pitcher down under 
the reed mouth-piece. Her heart 
was beating, and filled with joy she 
started to hum a love song: 

Do not think that I have for¬ 
gotten you. 

Your love is in my heart. 

Mountains separate us, 

But you alone are dear to me! 

With quick steps she came back to 
her pitcher which was already over¬ 
flowing on to the pebbles. Night 
was falling. There was no sign of 
a tunic on the road. She began to 
be worried. What was the matter 
with him this evening? Had he 
gone off on some pilgrimage ? Had 
he been invited to some exhibition of 
horsemanship in the neighborhood? 
Was there an unexpected party to 
which he had gone? No, none of 
these things could be true. She 
knew all of Didenn’s plans. 

She remained thoughtful for a 
moment, holding her face in the 
palm of her hand. Then suddenly 
her eyes grew dull. What if 
Didenn had spoken, as he had in¬ 
tended, and his parents had ordered 
him to keep away from her as they 
had done before? 

“ Oh, Allah 1 ” she exclaimed. 

She began to tremble all over. 
She felt a sharp pain in her chest. 
She started to walk again. She 
wanted to make sure that he was not 
wandering around. She began to 
search through the wood in every 
direction; she explored the ravine 
and went up again along the Mara¬ 
bout road. The cypresses shivering 


in the evening breeze, the pines and 
the hills filled with darkness and the 
great solemn road—all seemed to 
whisper solitude and desertion. In 
spite of the lateness of the hour, she 
did not have the strength to tear 
herself away. 

When she finally went away, bend¬ 
ing under the weight of her pitcher, 
her shoulders shaking, the gold 
handkerchief up there, an unmoved 
witness of her sorrow, quietly dis¬ 
appeared from the blue window- 
pane, and the little silk curtain fell 
back with a rustle of satisfaction. 

V 

IDENN’S shadow no longer ap¬ 
peared at the Well of the Seven 
Virgins. What had become of 
him ? The mystery haunted the 
Bedouin girl through the long fever¬ 
ish nights. The dawn found her 
sitting over her sewing, pale and 
hollow-eyed with insomnia and 
worry. At the slightest pretext she 
stuck the needle into the cloth and 
went out of the hut stealthily while 
her mother looked at her anxiously 
from the comer of her eye. Once 
out of doors she escaped down a 
path of oleanders which ended right 
back of Didenn’s house. She listened 
^ at the heavy door studded with brass 
• nails and tried to guess the secret of 
the great white walls, the barred win¬ 
dows and the shaded dormer win¬ 
dows. The most absolute quiet 
reigned throughout the magnificent 
house. 

Was Didenn ill? If so, she 
would surely have seen some taleb 
or some old Ma sellout coming to 
offer up a prayer on the threshold of 
the house. 

Once she saw Dadda, the negress, 
on her way back from market, carry¬ 
ing a tray of candied almonds and 
sugar on her head, rigid in her red 
silk sheath. 
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Weary of so mudi suffering, 
AFoha decided to go op to her and 
adt her where her young master was 
now that he was no longer seen on 
the roatk of Sidi*Boo-Medine. At 
that moment, however, the negress 
caught sight of her behind the 
oleander where she was hiding. A 
terrible look from those great blood¬ 
shot eyes struck terror in the heart 
of the Bedouin girl for having dared 
to wander in these precincts. Akha 
drew back in fright, swallowing her 
question. 

The time before it had been hard 
enough for her to bear being sepa¬ 
rated from the companion of her 
childhood. But she had been young 
then and had been strengthened by 
the hatred which divided the two 
families and by the thought that 
Didenn had taken the oath on the 
Marabout’s tomb from which there 
was no escape. Today, however, 
that she had found Didenn again, 
now that her love had been strength¬ 
ened and fortified by absence, now 
that she no longer dreamed only of 
the luxury of the harem but of the 
embraces and caresses—oh! if they 
tried to take that away from her! 
If they tried to ruin those dreams 
for her! Brutal hatred flamed in 
her eyes. The idea of vengeance 
transformed her face which had 
been made beautiful by true passion 
into a savage mask with threatening 
wrinkles. 

VI 

N O T H E R week went by. 
Didenn remained invisible. 
.Aicba was unable to obtain any news 
of him. 

One morning sbe was coming back 
from a long iouniey to the city 
where she haci been to take back 
some work and get more. 

When she came to the fountain 
she heard a great commotion in the 
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distance—cries, you-yous, and the 
hubbub of a crowd. The noise came 
from down below. She put down 
her bundle in surprise, shaded her 
tear-stained eyes with her hand and 
waited. 

Soon she saw a troop of little chil¬ 
dren in new gandourahs riding on 
little donkeys coming out of the 
pines. They were gesticulating 
joyfully, waving little Basc^ue drums 
above their heads and singing at the 
top of their lungs a refrain, the 
words of which Ai'cha was just able 
to distinguish: 

Ya saadi biad saadil 
Ya saadi biad saadi/ 

Oh ray good fortune 
How lucky she is 1 

Then came some men on foot, 
dressed in white woolen tunics. 
They were bearing great candle¬ 
sticks carved in Turkish fashion 
with many-colored glass spangles. 
Then came negresses who looked 
like giants under their red satin 
capes carrying copper trays heaped 
up with pastry on their heads. A 
gigantic dromedary nonchalantly 
ended the procession. On its hump 
was balanced a palanquin of crimson 
velvet with silk and gold fringe. 
Out of this rich floating dome came 
the sound of voices, you-yous, and 
music. 

What was the occasion for this 
magnificent show? Where was this 
wonderful procession going? Akha 
meditated for a moment. As far as 
she knew nobody in Sidi-Bou- 
Medine had announced that a 
festival would be held this morning. 

The caravan advanced in the 
bright sunlight. She could see the 
guides running. Some beautifully 
dressed young boys, one hand dyed 
with henna, came up to join the pro¬ 
cession. The invisible musicians 
started the song of the Arrival: 
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fV e have arrived, we have 
arrived/ 

Oh, happy one among the happy 
May God grant that your joy be 
long-lived. 

And your triumph/ 

Aicha hid against the fountain. 
She drew her veil over her plebeian 
gandourah and watched everything 
in astonishment. Suddenly she let 
out a cry of intense agony. The 
caravan came to a halt over there in 
front of Sid Kasbadji’s house. The 
children uttered shouts of glee and 
started to clap their hands again. 

“Here she is! Here is Sidi 
Didenn’s bride! ” 

Ai’cha thought that she had mis¬ 
understood. For a while she re¬ 
mained motionless under this terri¬ 
ble blow. She was suffocating with 
grief. She ran up to the door of 
the great house. She wanted to see 
with her own eyes if they really 
were going to put a knife through 
her heart. 

People came running up from all 
sides, jostling one another. The 
dromedary stopped. Under the 
guide’s whip he knelt down. The 
wrinkled fingers of an old woman 
musician drew back the curtains of 
the palanquin. 

“ Behold Sidi Didenn’s bride I ’’ 
Everybody was suddenly silent. 
Then a murmur of admiration ran 
from mouth to mouth. The bride 
was radiant with beauty. Her 
large green eyes fringed with black 
lashes, her pure and unblemished 
complexion, her dignified bearing 
and slender ankles bespoke a harem 
lalla, a model of the Andalusian 
race. 

“ What marvellous beauty 1 ” 

“ How pure she looks I ” 

“ Her face is like an apple pro¬ 
tected by its leaves! ” 

“ She has you all beaten, all of 
you,” shouted a little jeering Arab 
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from the back of his donkey. 

The door of the house opened. 
A crowd of women dressed in silk 
and gold came out to meet the bride. 
The children started to dance, clap 
their hands and beat their Basque 
drums, saying in chorus: 

“ Here is Sidi Didenn’s bride! ” 

Those words stabbed Aicha in the 
heart like a sharp knife. She 
wanted to attack those merciless lit¬ 
tle brats who were getting intoxi¬ 
cated with that refrain. But her 
head began to swim and she had to 
lean against the wall of the great 
house in order to see the thing 
through. 

A strong odor of orange blos¬ 
soms permeated the air. One of 
the women who had just appeared 
sprinkled the bride with a gold ewer. 
Another placed a large hen’s egg 
under her foot so that she could 
crush it and put out the wicked eyes 
of all envious people. Another 
made her put on a pair of brocade 
slippers the soles of which were cov¬ 
ered with honey, so that prosperity 
should enter the house with this new 
woman. 

The cortege passed under the por¬ 
tico. Pilgrims with their lustres, 
negresses with their cargoes of 
pastry, solemn young men and noisy 
children—all disappeared in a sec¬ 
ond. The door was closed again. 
The music was heard inside in the 
garden whose fountains they had 
just been able to glimpse through the 
open gate. 

A few curious women stayed on 
the threshold to talk while the guides 
tied the dromedary to the trunk of 
a willow-tree. 

“ What marvellous beauty I ” 

“ Words cannot express it I And 
what breeding! ” 

“ Ah,” sighed an old woman, 
“ unto him that hath shall be given, 
but from him that hath not shall be 
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taken away even that which he 
hath!” 

“ For Heaven’s sake! said an> 
other, “ I think he will forget the 
bat for the dove.” 

“ Didenn? Do you think so? ” 

“ You liar! ” 

“ Why, yes. Ai'cha, the Daughter 
of the Condenaned One.” 

“Swear it by Sidi-Bou-Medine.” 
“ Yes, I know it. Their negress 
told me the other night when I went 
with her to get l^ead from the 
oven.” 

“Well, then the green-grocer’s 
orphan will fall from the gardens 
of the great! ” 

One of die women nudged her 
companion to warn her (hat the 
orphan was there and could over¬ 
hear what they said. 

ATcha, more dead than alive, had 
left her place by the wall. She 
gathered all her courage together, 
restrained her tears and with an air 
of the greatest possible ease passed 
through the group of sharp-tongued 
gossips. Smiles of mockery and 
disdain greeted her as she went by. 
She nevertheless dragged herself to 
the fountain where she had left her 
bundle of work, and then went away, 
reeling like a blind person. 

Fallen from the gardens of the 
peat! Yes, that was itl What a 
little fool she had been to cherish 
the hope of becomin|; the wife of a 
son or the great sidisl All her 
anger suddenly melted in the face of 
eni^ess despair. The superiority of 
this new woman had crushed her. 
She bore the prestige of race and the 
glamor of incomparable beauty. 
CWy such a wife befitted a bey like 
Didenn. Once he was in the arms 
of this wonderful woman she felt 
wre that he would forget the poor 
little friend of his childhood. She 
finally reached the threshold of her 
hot She threw die pile of work at 
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her mother’s feet, lay down in a 
heap, and her despair burst forth 
in violent weeping. 

VII 

HE wedding festivities were at 
their height. The bride lay in 
a room apart from, the rest of the 
house on a great copper bed with 
drawn curtains. The doors were 
shut. No one came near the sanc¬ 
tuary. Didenn’s parents had not 
yet seen their son’s wife. The wed¬ 
ding guests, dressed in rustling satin 
serouals, with sparkling diamonds 
and jingling khelkhals, were gath¬ 
ered in the great courtyard. An 
orchestra was playing between two 
columns of pink marble. The musi¬ 
cians had a different hymn for each 
hour of the day. 

The audience was intoxicated. 
Each one asked for some hymn 
which aroused the most memories. 
But each knew the price that had to 
be paid for this. At the end of the 
song the girdles of the serouals were 
loosened and gold pieces were 
showered on a copper platter on the 
floor. 

Negresses glided in and out 
among the guests with heavy damask 
platters, offering delicious pastry 
and cakes made of almond paste and 
orange-blossoms. Pink and blue 
vases were passed around, filled 
with a refreshing drink in which 
pieces of lemon floated about. 

The music was interrupted only 
by dancing. The dance of the 
harem is slow and dignified. The 
dancer does a few steps, using 
several veils and moving her hips 
slightly to soft music which reminds 
one of luxurious fairy halls and 
ideal love. 

The men were gathered together 
in the garden. They listened to the 
music which could be heard in the 
distance, smoked Oriental pipes 
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which were served on- low tables, 
and conversed in low tones in the 
cool shade. 

Didenn was a prisoner up there 
in the sumptuous bridal chamber at 
the top of the house. All the 
festive sounds reached his ears, the 
songs and the music in the courtyard, 
the voices of the men under the fig- 
trees and the games of the children 
in a room apart, joyfully devouring 
couscous and honeyed pastry and 
singing songs. 

Seated on a red velvet sofa, 
Didenn was heavy of heart. He 
thought of the burning idyll at the 
Well of the Seven Virgins, of his 
little friend to whom he had prom¬ 
ised such great happiness. He 
thought of that night when he had 
stayed with her longer than usual, 
when he had sworn with such 
vehemence that he would soon ask 
her mother for her. They had not 
parted until they were frightened by 
the blackness or the night. He had 
not been able to tear himself away 
from her, being filled with a kind of 
evil foreboding. As he watched her 
going away at last she seemed to 
be so happy and so sprightly in spite 
of the heavy pitcher on her shoulder. 
At each step she turned her head 
back towards him to show him her 
face smiling with joy and her big 
eyes filled with slave-like devotion. 
Poor little girl. What misery she 
must be suffering tonight in the hut! 
Didenn felt his heart burning. No, 
he was not a man as he had proudly 
boasted to her; he was only a 
coward, nothing more. 

Nevertheless, there were the 
words of the Koran which he had 
drunk in at the same time as his 
mother’s milk and which he now re¬ 
membered: ** Assini ou ti oualdik. 
Resist me and submit to your 
parents! ” And Indeed, what an¬ 
swer could he have given to that 


mother who came to him that even¬ 
ing, proud and stately in her 
brocade robes, and saying in a hard 
tone: “ See, you are being be¬ 

trothed tonight.” 

He had hardly been able to re¬ 
cover from his surprise when he saw 
the great courtyard of blue mosaic 
all illuminated and full of friends 
and relatives in gala attire. The 
smoke of the torches was suffocat¬ 
ing. From every mouth came you- 
yous which made the panes of glass 
tremble. On the very threshold an 
old woman came and took Didenn 
bv the hand and drew him towards 
the betrothal basket. 

“ Now,” she said, fixing her old 
fierce eyes on him, “ take this 
diadem and place it in the midst of 
the other girts, and say ‘ With my 
heart and the blessing of Allah 1 ’ ” 

It was done. Dadda lifted the 
sacred basket on her head and the 
whole procession started, singing 
joyful marriage hymns through the 
streets of Tlemcen until ^ they 
reached the hill on the other side of 
the valley where the parents of the 
bride lived. 

It was midnight. The door of 
the room where the bride was rest¬ 
ing had just opened. A woman ap¬ 
peared on the threshold with a 
Basque drum in her hand. 

“ Come, friends and relatives. 
Come and see our daughter. No one 
has seen her yet. Our daughter is 
beautiful and worthy of a royal 
alliance. She is the daughter of the 
Marabouts. Come and see our 
daughter 1 ” 

Relatives and guests ran toward 
the room. The curtains were drawn 
apart. The bride was there, sitting 
on the edge of the bed dressed en¬ 
tirely in white. Her face had been 
tinted bright pink and her eyebrows 
had been gilded, while a few streaks 
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of gold were still on her cheeks and 
chin. Her hair fell on the counter¬ 
pane, braided in a hundred golden 
braids. She kept her eyes cast 
down on her crossed hands dyed 
with henna. 

The guests came forward in great 
numbers and the wedding presents 
were brought out. The first was 
that of the bridegroom, a golden 
hand set with diamonds. The woman 
raised it over the bride’s head. 

“The gift of the bridegroom 1 
May God grant you long life and 
happiness to him! ” 

" Amen I ” answered all present. 

The golden hand was laid on a 
piece of silk spread out on the 
bride’s knees, and the same per¬ 
formance was repeated with each 
present. 

In the room above Dadda helped 
Didenn on with his silk burnous. He 
suddenly started to tremble with 
emotion. They brought him a spe¬ 
cial mixture in a large china bowl. 
It was a very strong bouillon 
with spices in it which he had to drink 
at one swallow to stimulate his 
senses. He took the bowl, wet his 
lips and wanted to g^ve it back with¬ 
out finishing the contents. 

At this moment the curtain over 
the door was raised and his mother 
appeared. She was dressed in yel¬ 
low satin richly embroidered with 
silver. Her austere face lit up with 
a smile of satisfaction as she saw 
her son ready to receive his bride. 

“ Good, my son,” she said. “ Are 
ou ready? I have just seen your 
ride. She is more beautiful than I 
could have hoped for. Do not give 
us reason to be ashamed of you. 
Come, let me give you my blessing.” 

Didenn, deeply moved, laid his 
head on- his mother’s breast. Lalla 
Gousseume placed a kiss of tender¬ 
ness and forgiveness on his brow. 

The you-yous resounded through 
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the great vaults of the house. The 
procession moved at the bottom of 
the staircase. Didenn remained 
standing near the door. He was 
very pale. His mother had disap¬ 
peared. Dadda was still at his side. 
From time to time she sprayed his 
face with the perfume of orange 
blossoms. 

“ Don’t be afraid, my son. It is 
man’s road. May God deprive no 
Mussulman of the joy of this day 1 ” 

The curtain was drawn aside. In 
front of the crowd of guests, with a 
female musician on either side, the 
bride made her appearance. The 
precociousness of her age lent a 
strange charm to her majestic bear¬ 
ing. On that fourteen-year-old face 
lay the purity of innocence, the 
future promise of houri beauty and 
the dignity of breeding. 

Didenn drew back a little in the 
presence of the bride who had been 
chosen for him. 

“ Take what God has given 
you! ” cried the crowd accompanied 
by the violins. “ Take what God has 
given you, oh son of the blessed. Our 
daughter is the daughter of the 
Marabouts. Take what God has 
given you! ” 

Didenn watched this bride com¬ 
ing towards him, coming to offer him 
her sultana’s body and the prestige 
of her name. The noise and com¬ 
motion and the crowd singing his 
bride’s praises seemed to draw a 
veil over his eyes. He suddenly felt 
the past sink under his feet. Racial 
pride surged in his aristocratic heart. 

“ Take what God has given you, 
oh son of the blessed 1 ” 

Didenn lifted his cloak to receive 
her. She came forward and leaned 
against his arm as if she were asking 
for his protection. She gave herself 
up to him. He put his arms around 
her with great tenderness mixed 
with respect. 
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“ Take what God has given 
you 1 ” 

Suddenly the voices were hushed. 
The violins stopped playing. The 
crowd withdrew. The curtain was 
just about to fall back when a 
woman rushed in alone. In a trem¬ 
bling voice she asked Didenn’s per¬ 
mission to kiss her daughter once 
more. The embrace was short and 
painful. She whispered to her daugh¬ 
ter, pointing to her husband: 

“ May God grant that you may 
wear his crown and be his pride for 
many years. God bless you, my 
children! ” 

She withdrew, wiping her tears. 

Slowly, in the darkness of the 
sumptuous room, Didenn drew his 
wife toward the bridal bed, the 
daughter of the Marabouts, pure 
and full of splendour, who had come 
to his arms to be the mother of his 
children. 

VIII 

ICHA had not raised her head 
from the little com leaf mat¬ 
tress on which she had thrown her¬ 
self since the day of her betrayal. 
Her old mother, seeing her weep, re¬ 
fusing all nourishment and tearing 
her cheeks as she sang gloomy lulla¬ 
bies, was at a loss to know what to do. 
At first she thought that her daugh¬ 
ter had been attacked by the spirits 
of the fountain. She started to bum 
incense at ATcha’s bedside between 
hours, that is to say towards noon, 
when those fantastic demons were 
most predisposed to be merciful. She 
put an egg in the embers and re¬ 
peated her daughter’s name until the 
egg burst like powder. She melted 
lead and poured it into a copper ves¬ 
sel filled with water. 

“ Mother,” said A'lcha in a weak 
voice, “ all your efforts are in vain. 
I am going to die! ” 

“ May the Lord protect you 


and watch over you, my child. 

Messaouda drew her tongue 
seven times back and forth over the 
sick girl’s burning forehead. 

“ My child, Allah does not strike 
with two sticks. He will take pity 
on your youth and loneliness. You 
will grow up and become a woman. 
A man of the people will marry you. 
We shall have a fine wedding, and 
you can put out the eyes of aU who 
do not like us.” 

At the word wedding, Aicha put 
her fingers in her ears and started 
to shriek. 

Messaouda listened to her, filled 
with horror. 

She came back towards her daugh¬ 
ter very softly, saying with breath¬ 
less anxiety: 

“ Allah has not given you any¬ 
thing to weep about, my child. You 
have wept for your father and diat 
is enough. One who has lost her 
father is still agitated, but one who 
has lost her mother must live on 
dung-heaps. No, no, 1 will not close 
my eyes until I have seen you in your 
room, until a man with a curly mus¬ 
tache has taken you under his cloak.” 

She fell on her knees. Her voice 
was filled with supplication. 

“ My daughter, do you want me 
to cook an egg for you in the ashes ? 
A little wheat in butter? My child, 
you have eaten nothing for three 
days! ” 

But Aicha turned over on her bed. 
She buried her head in the corn 
leaves and covered her ears. 

IX 

T he “ Seven Days ” of rejoicing 
and festivity passed like magic. 
One by one the guests went away, 
riding on donkeys, mules or drome¬ 
daries, dressed m white capes, and 
laden with baskets filled with gay 
clothes and pastry. 

The great house again took on its 
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air of mystery, with its fountains 
murmuring amid echoing arcades 
and its mosaics sparkling in the dim 
light. 

Didenn was the happiest of hus¬ 
bands. During these seven days he 
had had time to enjoy the perfect 
beauty and charm of his wife. His 
wifel It took the affection of a 
mother, and a mother like Lalla 
Gousseume, to choose a real aroussa 
for her son, a woman capable of sat¬ 
isfying his youthful heart and his 
mind. The love which is born of 
marriage is the only one which is 
powerful, the other leaves nothing 
but bitterness behind it. And up 
there in that gorgeous room Didenn 
gave himself up to the new intoxica¬ 
tion. Stretched out on the red sofa 
with his head on his young wife’s 
knees, he tasted infinite happiness, 
filled with the fever of the senses 
which made his cheeks red. He told 
her of hundreds of things, of legends 
discovered under the dust of Anda¬ 
lusian manuscripts, of the lives of 
great Mohammedans who had been 
inspired by pure passion to deeds of 
heroism in battle, devotion to science 
and great acts of charity. He 
caressed her with his hands, running 
his fingers again and again through 
her curly hair. 

“ Sidi, you are a scholar and 
I ” 

The words died on Zoulikha’s 
lips. 

Oh, if it were not for that Dadda 
who was there as a witness 1 The old 
negress stayed there in a corner of 
the room, glaring at the couple with 
her severe eyes lest in a moment of 
mad passion Didenn should forget 
the sacred rite which forbade him to 
embrace his wife again before the 
Seven Days were over. 

The Seven Days came to an end 
at last. The day of the Bride’s Bath, 
awaited with so much impatience. 


was finally there. Zoulikha was get¬ 
ting ready to go to the Hatnmam 
with her sisters-in-law and friends. 

It was also the day when Didenn 
went out. In order to calm his 
impatience, he went down to Tlem- 
cen to take a walk through the cool 
streets under the plane trees and get 
news of the dear little city as all 
good Mussulmen should. He would 
come back at sunset, having bought 
his wife the customary gife of the 
evening of the Bath. Didenn prom¬ 
ised himself a delicious hour of 
strolling through the city, with the 
thought of a second night of love 
finally allowed in the arms of his 
perfumed bride. 

It was noon. The valley lay 
asleep under a sky of bronze. There 
was not a soul on the long Marabout 
road, with its motionless pines and 
scorching stones. 

With her face pressed against the 
window of the hut and her thin 
fingers clutching the bars, Aicha sat 
waiting, her body weary and her 
eyes heavy with the heat and fever. 
She craned her neck anxiously and 
waited. She knew that this was the 
day that Didenn went out and that 
he would presently come down the 
road. After she had cursed the trai¬ 
tor to death and had driven him out 
of her heart, her feelings of kind¬ 
ness and indulgence came back. She 
realized in the bottom of her heart 
that the friend of her childhood 
could not have betrayed her of his 
own free will, that he must have had 
to obey his parents’ orders in this 
marriage, that the son of the sidis 
was, after all, a slave to the 
etiquette of the harem. And she 
was ready to forgive him; she 
wanted one thing only: to see him 
again and have him say to her: 
“ Aicha, you are always in my heart. 
With any other woman, even if she 
were the houri of the gardens, I 
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shall always gasp for breath.” She 
would become reconciled and get 
well again. 

She had been waiting thus for 
more than an hour when Didenn 
came out of his house. Oh, what a 
blessed moment that was to the poor 
sick girl 1 Her eyes were filled with 
tears of joy. 

Magnificent in his festive clothes, 
freshly shaven, his cap slightly 
tilted over his left car, Didenn 
went down the little path which led 
from their house to the road. His 
whole being breathed forth happi¬ 
ness. He was gaily humming some¬ 
thing like the wedding refrain: 

“ Take what God has given you, 
oh son of the blessed! ” 

He crossed the little shaded wood 
and passed near the fountain with¬ 
out seeming to be aware of any¬ 
thing. He walked straight ahead, 
lost in thought When he came to 
the hut he raised his eyes. AJcha’s 
heart stopped beating. She thought 
he was going’to call out. Trembling 
she leaned out of the window. 

“ Didenn ... My brother...” 

But he had already bowed his 
head and quickened his steps toward 
the city. 

She watched him disappearing 
along the road. Her heart was 
burning with pain. Her knees gave 
way under her and she sank down 
in a heap on the little corn mattress. 

At the same time the you-yous 
burst forth. The air was fiUed with 
songs and cries of joy. Zoulikha 
was going to the bath with her com¬ 
panions. They passed close to the 
.hut. The rustling of their dresses 
and the jingling of their jewels could 
be heard through the thin walls. 

Messaouda, who came in at this 
moment, bent down under a huge 
bundle of work, sighed. 

“ Ah,” she murmured. “ Some 
lie on dates, others on embers.” 
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“ Mother,” said Aicha, ” Give 
me a bowl of tisane.” 

“ Why, my diild? Do you want 
to go to sleep in broad daylight? ” 

” Mother, give me a bowl of 
tisane.” 

Her mother prepared a Moorish 
cup of poppy heads and black agaric 
as she did every night when she 
wanted to calm her daughter's 
nerves and make her go to sleep. 
The narcotic, combined with the 
heat which radiated from the thin 
walls of the hut, drowned Ai'cha’s 
sorrows in a deep abyss. 

In the Hammam the bride was 
sitting half naked in a golden tub 
with copper edges. Dadda was 
throwing warm rose-water over her 
with a silver cup. Her loose hair 
fell around her shoulders while her 
companions sang her praises with 
more and more enthusiasm. 

The negresses passed around 
honeyed pastry, sugar rolls and de¬ 
licious cakes on damask platters, 
while refreshing drinks were served 
in colored glass bottles. Congratula¬ 
tions were showered on the bride 
and her noble lord. The you-yous 
grew louder and louder. The 
women followed the bride into the 
resting room which was decorated 
with garlands of jasmine, and then 
went to deck themselves out for the 
return. 

It was five o’clock. A little fresh¬ 
ness came into the hut where Aicha 
had just awakened. She tried to 
stand up and go to the little window 
again. It was time for the bride to 
come from the bath. 

“ I want to see her go by,” she 
said to her mother. 

Once more she remained clinging 
to the iron bars, her hair dishevelled 
and her features distorted with 
grief, waiting for the bride to ap¬ 
pear. 

Luck was against her, however. 
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Just as she looked out, she suddenly 
saw Didenn again in the distance, 
coming back up the Marabout road. 
He seemed to be in a hurry to get 
back to the house where he thought 
that bis wife was probably already 
waiting for him. His arms were 
filled with numerous packages. One 
in particular could be seen from 
a distance, and Ai'cha recognized 
it immediately because of its 
thick yellow paper, that which the 
druggist in the Place de Mechouar 
used. It contained precious candles 
of different colors which were to 
bum that night at the side of the 
bridal bed. 

At the sight of this Ai’cha could 
hardly stifle a cry of distress. She 
felt the pain eating into her soul 
more than ever. Fierce jealousy 
shook her to the core. Her Bedouin 
blood cried out for vengeance. Her 
eyes flamed. The time had come 
when she must extinguish that fire 
which was consuming her body. 

Didenn had reached the house. 
He disappeared behind the heavy 
door whose brass nails seemed to 
be shining' with a malicious glitter. 

Aicha, however, was already at 
the door of the hut. With difficulty 
she reached the edge of the little 
wood. Wrapped in her veil, she 
leaned against the fountain. She 
hid her hands behind her back. Her 
chest heaved up and down with 
stifled sobs and she waited. The 
fresh evening air grew damp. The 
sun was sinking behind the cypresses. 
There was no one around the foun¬ 
tain. All had gone to greet the 
bride as she came out of the Ham- 
mam. 

She did not have to wait long. 
She soon saw the -great white ribbon 
of women coming from the bath 
winding along the road below. A 
few minutes later the negresses 
passed in front of her, carrying the 
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clothes which the women had dis¬ 
carded. The women walked along 
slowly with that majestic gait which 
is a sign of the highest breeding 
among Oriental women. As soon 
as Ai'cha saw them coming she 
turned over the sword which she 
held in her hand. The blade of the 
yatagan tore her veil. It was the 
same sword that her father had 
used five years before in defending 
his property. 

The bride appeared in the midst 
of her companions. Jealousy again 
devoured the Bedouin girl. Her soul 
cried out in hatred. She was going 
to stab Didenn’s heart as he had 
stabbed hers. She imagined him up 
there in his luxurious room, 
stretched out on his velvet sofa, 
dreaming of his bride, with the 
sacred candles already burning by 
the side of the nuptial bed. 

“ You will have her dead,” swore 
Ai’cha. 

But all of a sudden she saw her 
rival detach herself from her com¬ 
panions and come towards her. Her 
rival, the bride, Didenn’s wife I She 
was coming forward, walking with 
confidence right into the face of 
danger. 

“What does she want of me?” 
thought A’lcha. “ Did she know 
that I was going to harm her? Is 
she a real saint, as they say, that she 
has been able to read what was in 
my heart? ” 

She began to be afraid of this 
woman who was coming toward her 
with such a confident step without 
the slightest anxiety in her face. 

“ She knows,” thought the super¬ 
stitious Bedouin girl. “ She knows 
everything! ” 

She let go of the yatagan and sank 
to the ground to hide it under her 
veil. Her teeth chattered. She 
started to lift up her arms to ask 
for forgiveness. 
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The beautiful bride stopped in 
front of her. In the distance she 
had taken Aicha for some be^r 
of the roads of Sidl-Bou-Medine. 
The daughter of the Marabouts did 
not forget charity on the evening of 
the Bath. She could not be a proud 
and happy bride tonight in the face 
of such misery. She drew a small 
perfumed gold piece from her waist. 
When she saw, however, that the 
beggar was a young girl and that 
she had sunk down at the foot of the 
fountain, pale and shivering, Lalla 
Zoulikha put back her alms. She 
put out her hand alone. ATcha made 
a motion as if to draw back. Then 
her eyes met those of Lalla Zou¬ 
likha. Those beautiful green eyes 
fringed with black lashes fascinated 
her. There was such sincere beauty, 
such soft pity in them that she sud¬ 
denly stopped being afraid. 

“ What is the matter with you? ” 
asked the bride. “ Are you ill? 
And why do you stay here so late 
in the damp night air? ” 

At the same time she placed her 
hand on the frozen forehead of the 
Bedouin girl. 

“ Why have they left a young 
thing like you on the public road? 
Tell me, daughter of our fathers, 
where are your parents? Are they 
asleep? Or if they are dead, may 
Allah grant them forgiveness.” 

Aicha bent her head. She did not 
dare to say a word. • She was 
ashamed of her poor gandourah, her 
worn veil and her dishevelled hair. 
She bent her head down further and 
further; she did not know how to 
answer this lady. 

Lalla Zoulikha tried gently to ask 
her some more questions. 

“ What is your name ? Do you 
belong in this nei^borhood? And 
why didn’t you come to the Bath of 
the Seven Days? Don’t you know 
that it brings good lude and cures 
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all the illness of the evil djinn.” 

And as Aicha still remained with¬ 
out answering, full of timidity and 
suffering, she lifted up her heavy, 
immaculate seroual and sat down 
next to her. 

The women of her suite who had 
stopped to wait for her on the road, 
called out: 

“ It is time for you to go home. 
The sun is setting and your husband 
will be waiting for you.” 

“ Yes, yes,” answered Zoulikha, 
** I will not be long. My sisters, go 
in before me.” 

With this one remark the daugh¬ 
ter of the Marabouts had uncon¬ 
sciously poured balm over the 
Bedouin girl’s jealousy. So she was 
not in a hurry to go to the love which 
was calling to her I She was delay¬ 
ing with such solicitude at the side 
of a girl in misery! She was so calm 
when impatience for happiness 
should have made her feverish with 
excitement! Aicha felt that if she 
had been in her place she would 
have forgotten her own mother. 

When they were alone, Lalla Zou¬ 
likha put her arm around Atcha’s 
neck and, looking into her eyes more 
urgently, said: 

“ Tell me, what were you doing 
here all alone at sunset? A girl of 
your age I ” 

Aicha looked at her, less troubled 
than she had been before. She was 
rather mortified to be taken for a 
vagabond. But no, this rival was 
not an enemy. She felt herself be¬ 
ing won over in spite of herself by 
the warmth of this embrace and the 
softness of that voice. She mur¬ 
mured incoherently: 

“ I, too, was waiting. I wanted 
to see die bride go by. ’ 

A smile of satisfaction lit up the 
face of the daughter of the 
Marabouts. 

“ May God increase your stature 
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and grant that your turn may come 
soon! And now that you have seen 
me you must go home. It is getting 
cool. Lean on my arm if you can¬ 
not walk alone and I will go with 
you as far as your house.” 

" No, no 1 May God reward you, 
oh lalla. You may go away in peace. 
I will go home right away alone as 
I came. Go, do not wait any longer. 
It is the evening of your Bath.” 

“ I am not in a hurry,” insisted 
Zoulikha. “ Come, come, little 
mother, let me accompany you.” 

Oh, those words: “ I am not in a 
hurry! ” And that expression of the 
greatest affection, “little moAer”! 
And Aicha had wanted to kill this 
woman! She drew back suddenly 
in horror; her leg had just touched 
the blade of the yatagan. 

•“ No, no! ” she cried out. “Leave 
me alone in my sorrow! ” 

“ May God keep you and guard 
you from unhappiness! ” 

And Lalla Zoulikha pressed the 
head of the unfortunate girl to her 
heart. She made a pretty picture, 
that fourteen-year-old bride with 
her sympathy for a rival older than 
herself. 

ATcha closed her eyes. The blood 
rushed up to her forehead. She was 
an accursed creature. This rival 
was a sister. She buried her face 
in her perfumed breast and sobbed 
her heart out. 

“ Weep, weep, my child. May 
you be refreshed, i ou have youth, 
and God will arrange your destiny.” 

She smoothed back the hair which 
had fallen over her forehead in dis¬ 
order and placed the first kiss of the 
marriage bath which she owed to her 
husband on the brow of this woman 
in distress. 

When darkness fell, all the anger 
and hatred which the Bedouin girl 
had felt towards the wife of her 
former lover had vanished. She 


was only a little broken creature 
leaning on the arm of this woman 
as she led her along under the 
cypresses, protecting her with her 
silk ha’ik against the treacherous 
dampness of the African evening. 

X 

I T was Friday. In the pure, clear 
October morning the tomb of the 
saint lay very gay under its fresh 
white lime in the midst of the cactus 
plants and the old fig trees of the 
mountain. Groups of women came 
up from different paths, their bare 
feet covered with dust. One by one 
they went in through the narrow 
door, threw a pinch of incense pow¬ 
der in a terra cotta furnace on the 
floor, lit little candles of many colors 
on top of a mound of sand, and put 
oil in the green lamp which was burn¬ 
ing night and day for the recovery 
of the sick. Then they bent down to 
kiss the tomb and reverently mur¬ 
mur their prayers. 

Then they went out silently as 
they had come, not forgetting to put 
their alms in the great white silk 
kerchief which was stretched out on 
the threshold of the guard’s house. 

Alone under the dome of the sanc¬ 
tuary one woman who had come at 
dawn was still praying. Many pil¬ 
grims had come and gone, but this 
woman’s prayers seemed to take 
longer. She seemed to be agitated 
by an agony which shook her body 
and caused her emaciated face to 
contract under her merino veil. 

As soon as everybody had left the 
tomb she lifted up her head as if she 
had been freed from a heavy burden 
and gave herself up without re¬ 
straint to her feverish prayers. 

With a parched throat Aicha in¬ 
voked the Great and Merciful Deity 
in a loud voice. She prayed for a 
long time, imploring that her act, 
dictated solely by mad jealousy. 
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might be forgiven, that she might be 
purged of that djinn who had driven 
her to seek the death of that gener¬ 
ous friend who had been kind and 
charitable to her without wounding 
her, that high-born lalla who on her 
wedding night had set aside the joys 
which awaited her to alleviate the 
sufFerings of a girl in misery. 

She prayed until her throat was 
dry. Then she felt a little stronger 
and got up to leave. 

Outside she was dazzled by the 
bright sunlight. Deep silence 
reigned around the little deserted 
tomb. The torpor of noon already 
fell on the tombstones, fig trees and 
cactus plants. 

ATcha made sure that she was 
quite alone. She went to the lone¬ 
liest spot of the enclosure, a strip of 
earth between two rocks. It was 
surrounded by cactus plants. Below, 
in a flood of light lay Sidi-Bou- 
Medine and the great white house. 
She sat down with her legs crossed, 
picked up a large flint stone and 
started to dig as fast as her already 
declining strength would allow. She 
drew a blade which shone like silver 
from her belt and hurled it with a 
kind of rage into the hole. 

When the hole was filled she knelt 
down as if to pray. With a su¬ 
preme effort she gathered all her 
courage together, for her most pain¬ 
ful task was not yet over. She 
lifted her feverish eyes up to the 
great expanse of sky above and 
twisted her arms as if she were in 
physical pain. Then she opened her 
mouth to renounce her love for 
Didenn forever. She swore by the 
marabout that with the yatagan 
stained with her father’s crime she 
had just buried her only hope. Then 
her head began to swim and she 
clutched the air with her wasted 
hands. Head first, facing the 
great white house, she toppled to 


the ground in a dead faint. 

XI 

T he guardian of the Marabout’s 
tomb took her home on a don¬ 
key soon afterwards. When Aicha 
came out of her faint she was lying 
on her mattress in the hut. Two 
women were whispering together in 
low tones like old friends. She recog¬ 
nized her mother and Didenn’s wife. 
Lalla Zoulikha, also coming back 
from some marabout’s tomb, had 
stopped to ask for news of the girl 
whom she had not seen since the 
evening of the Bath. She had 
brought oranges and honeyed 
pastries for her to eat, as she told 
the old Messaouda who was weeping 
with gratitude. 

“ And now, mother, don’t weep 
any more. We are going to try to 
cure her.” • 

“ Oh, if you could do that, lalla, I 
would become your slave. Morn¬ 
ing and night I would add your name 
to a mother’s prayers. See, she is 
all I have!” 

“ Then tell me, mamma Mes¬ 
saouda, what is the matter with your 
daughter? ” 

But Messaouda knew nothing. 
Her daughter had never told her. 
She had seen her come back from the 
town one morning and hurl herself 
on that mattress. She was weeping 
and tearing her cheeks as she sang 
mournful lullabies. She had re¬ 
fused to eat anything. She no lon¬ 
ger wanted to go out, she who had 
been so fond of going to the fountain 
every night and who had come back 
full of gaiety. 

“ I don’t know, oh lalla. That 
evil eye which went into her has not 
been willing to leave her.” 

And the old Messaouda nodded 
her head which was her way of ex¬ 
pressing her despair. 

“ Go and leave me alone with 
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your daughter for a while.” 

The daughter of the Marabouts 
sat on the edge of the mattress and 
stroked the Bedouin girl’s forehead 
affectionately. 

“ Tell me, my little friend. Tell 
your sister what it is that has hurt 
you. What has struck you? We 
will cure you.” 

“ Cure me! ” sighed the sick girl. 
“ Cure me! Oh, it is not an injury. 
It is a bum which scorches like the 
harvest fire. It is eating into me, 
blinding me and killing me.” 

“ God forbid 1 ” said the pious 
Zoulikha. 

She put her arm under her friend’s 
neck and rested her face shining 
with beauty under her golden scarf 
against Atcha’s cheek. 

“ Look at me,” she pleaded. “ I 
love you as your mother does—may 
God grant that she may be with you 
long! I am your sister. Did I not 
prove it to you as soon as we met for 
the first time. Tell me about your 
burn. 1 am the daughter of the 
Marabouts. My blessing will save 
you, and I am your sister.” 

AYcha closed her eyes. That soft 
voice fascinated her again. It was 
in a kind of trance that she mur¬ 
mured : 

“ Oh, lalla ... A week ago I 
w'antcd to kill you . . 

“Kill me? Why? . . .” 

Zoulikha had had an instinctive 
feeling of recoil which she imme¬ 
diately suppressed. She quickly 
came back to that peaceful security 
of those who have faith and who 
feel protected by a whole lineage of 
believers. She took pity on Aicha. 

She^ com|}ared her own be'autiful 
body in which flowed the blood of 
her ancestors with that of the poor 
girl lying there on the mattress, in 
the midst of those dirty mats and 
dusty bottles, thin and yellow with 
her unhappy face. Yes, it was im- 
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possible that she should not have 
aroused envy. 

AYcha, however, was holding her 
breath. She thought that her friend 
was getting ready to repulse her or 
that she was thinking of some 
words with which to curse her. She 
looked at her with her whole sup¬ 
plicating soul in her dull eyes. 

“ My sister,” she said in a 
whisper, “ Will you forgive me ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I forgive you, poor lit¬ 
tle one,” said Zoulikha suddenly, 
putting her arms around her and em¬ 
bracing her with compassion. “ Only 
you must tell me why you wanted to 
kill me.” 

AYcha hesitated a moment. 

“ Because . . .” said AYcha. 

“ Because . . .” And then in a 
final decisive outburst: “ Because I 
loved your husband! ” 

This time Zoulikha turned pale. 
It took a stoical effort for her to 
suppress her amazement and stifle 
the feelings which were bursting in¬ 
side of her. 

“ My husband l ” . . . she re¬ 
peated. 

“ Yes,” continued the Bedouin 
girl, resolved to confess everything. 
“ when I was a child I used to play 
with Didenn all day long. He 
promised to marry me and I believed 
him. That promise was the food 
of niy youth and the only happiness 
in my bitter life. It was the star 
in the blackness of my hut. With 
difficulty I had drawn the bucket up 
from the well. At the very moment 
in which I thought that I was going 
to take hold of it, the rope suddenly 
broke In my hands. 1 fell over 
backwards and since that day I have 
never gotten up.” 

Seeing that Zoulikha was drawing 
away from her and seemed to want 
to loosen her embrace, AYcha 
stopped suddenly. She raised up 
her hands in supplication with a 
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sob which almost strangled her; 

“ My sister, come back to me. 
Do not be afraid. I buried that 
love this morning over there by the 
Marabout’s tomb with the accursed 
yatagan" 

And then the Bedouin girl turned 
pale again and looked as if she were 
going to faint once more. 

“ Poor, poor little girl 1 ” said 
Lalla Zoulikha, and a look of great 
suffering came into her face. 
“ Afraid of you I Oh, no . . . 

only I did not know. Didenn was 
yours before he became mine. And 
I am the one who took him from 
you. No, the daughter of the 
Marabouts will atone for her fault 
even though it costs her her life’s 
tears.” 

She leaned over Aicha again, more 
gentle and affectionate than ever: 

‘‘ My little friend, look at me I 
Get well and you will be my sister.” 

“ Your sister 1 ” exclaimed Akha, 
whose heart leaped at the vision of 
becoming Didenn’s wife. 

She lowered her eyes almost im¬ 
mediately, however, under pain of 
deception. 

“ Your sister, Lalla Zoulikha,” 
she repeated, pushing her gently 
aside. “ In spite of you and of 
everything I will never be that.” 

The old Messaouda who had 
waited anxiously outside the hut at 
this moment ventured to show her 
face through the half-opened door. 

“ Mother,” cried Aicha. “ Give 
me a bowl of tisane and tell Lalla 
Zoulikha the story of our life.” 

XII 

T was dark when Zoulikha left the 
hut to go home. As soon as she 
had crossed the threshold of the 
great house, a negress helped her 
take off her veil and her silk cape. 
Then, lifting up a curtain of red 
velvet, she said: 


“ Sidi is waiting for Lalla in the 
east room.” 

The young woman went into a 
dazzling hall paved entirely with 
blue mosaic, the roof of which was 
vaulted. It was illuminated by hun¬ 
dreds of candles in silver candelabra. 
The arched windows were still wide 
open. 

Didenn was waiting for his wife, 
siting on a mattress of copper- 
colored satin by the side of a 
mother-of-pearl table on which lay 
an open book. He got up imme¬ 
diately and came forward to meet 
her. 

“ My dear wife,” he said smother¬ 
ing her with kisses. “ Where were 
you that you are so late? And in a 
whisper: “ I was pining for you 1 ” 

But the cold attitude and pre¬ 
occupied air of his wife who made 
no move to return his caresses halted 
Didenn. His blue eyes turned the 
color of a stormy sea. 

“ What is the matter with you, my 
wife? I hope at least that you are 
happy.” 

Zoulikha pushed him away 
haughtily. 

“ Come,” she said, leading him to¬ 
wards the sofa which he /had just 
left. 

They both sat down. Didenn, 
more and more astonished at the 
grave way in which Zoulikha spoke 
to him, repeated: 

“ But what is the matter with 
you ? What news are you bringing 
me? ” 

And as Zoulikha hesitated before 
mentioning this subject which was so 
simple and yet so painful, the young 
man hid his face in the silk fringe of 
the scarf which was tied around his 
wife’s beautiful golden hair. 

“ My dear wife,” he murmured, 
“ God forbid that I should hear any¬ 
thing but words of joy from your 
lips I” 
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“ My husband,” said Zoulikha at 
last. Yoa know that according to 
custom one must neither take an oath 
nor make any one else do so. if 
this has happened, however, sooner 
or later the oath T^ich has not been 
kept comes up before one’s eyes, 
whether they are about to close on 
one’s deathbed or open on one’s 
marriage bed.” 

Didenn lifted up his head at these 
words. He gazed at his wife, try¬ 
ing to realize what she meant. 
Zoulikha was silent. 

“ Go on, I beg of you,” he said, 
taking hold of her hands. 

Then Zoulikha looked right into 
his eyes: 

“ Don’t you remember once in 
your life having made a promise 
which you did not keep ? ” 

Didenn lowered his eyes. To 
what was Zoulikha referring? Of 
what oath was she speaking? He 
immediately remembered the prom¬ 
ise which he had once made to little 
ATcha, but he thought that every¬ 
thing had been wiped out with the 
marriage blessing. He no longer 
dared to ask his wife any more ques¬ 
tions or look at her again. 

“ My husband, my bey,” con¬ 
tinued Zoulikha in a soft voice. 
“ Allah knows how dear you are to 
me. 

“ Yes,” murmured Didenn 
qmddy, “ and my aoul is filled with 
perfect joy because of that.” 

“ Well, on our hill, near os, there 
is a young soul who is suffering just 
because of our happiness and our 
union. And I myself will not be 
able to enjoy it with a free conscience 
as long as it is causing some one else 
to weep.” 

Didenn turned pale and repeated 
mechanically: 

“ Our happiness is causing tears 
to be shed? By whom? ... I 
don't understand.” 
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“ You ioved a virgin before know¬ 
ing me, Didetm. You must not for¬ 
get her.” 

And then she too turned pale. 
FeeUng weak, she leaned gently 
against her husband. Didenn put 
his arms around her and swore that 
before knowing her he did not 
know what real love was. 

“ Tell me, nevertheless, my wife, 
tell me with an open heart: To 
whom are you alluding? ” 

Zoulikha summoned her courage 
and stifling her grief said in a firm 
tone: 

“ I am speaking of Ai’cha, your 
neighbor! ” 

“ Aicha I ” exclaimed Didenn. 
“Have you seen her? Has she 
dared to speak to you? Where? 
Today?” 

Lalla Zoulikha bowed her head in 
answer and remained pensive. 

Didenn thought that he had lost 
the regard and affection of the 
daughter of the Marabouts for¬ 
ever. He w^anted to make excuses. 

“ My wife,” he said. “ Forgive 
a mistake of my youth. I did not 
know you then.” 

“ But,” she interrupted him, 
caressing his curly hair. “ I am not 
blaming you. It is not a crime to 
love. Love and death—man can¬ 
not escape them. I only want you 
to make reparations as a Sid 
should.” 

“ Make reparations? ” he asked. 
“ How ? ” 

Zoulikha drew herself up and 
fixed her beautiful clear eyes on her 
husband. 

“ I want you to make reparations, 
Didenn, by taking Aicha as your 
wife! ” 

“ You want me to marry her? ” 

“ I want you to and you must. 
Both of us belong to a race of Mara¬ 
bouts. They would never forgive 
a man like you for drinking the wine 
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and leaving the dregs at the bottom 
of the cup for that unfortunate 
girl.” 

Didenn moved away. He let his 
head sink between his two hands and 
remained without answering, a prey 
to painful reflection. 

She did not interrupt him or make 
a single motion. In an attitude of 
dignity she waited patiently for his 
answer. 

At last Didenn lifted up his head. 
His face was filled with dismay, but 
he said in a firm tone of voice: 

“ My wife, what you ask of me is 
impossible. Even if I wanted to do 
it, my parents would not allow me. 
Because, listen ...” 

But Zoulikha had already gotten 
up. 

“ I know everything, my husband. 
If you agree to do your duty, I will 
take care of the rest.” 

XIII 

O NE gay November morning a 
group of women from Tlemcen 
were crossing the little cj^ress wood 
near the fountain, laughing and talk¬ 
ing. Their white gandourahs floated 
in the breeze and their red, green, 
yellow and blue sarmates sparkled in 
the rays of the rising sun. 

In the distance they caught sight 
of Dadda, the Kasbadjis’ negress, 
coming up the road, walking fast, 
rigid as usual in her cloak of shining 
silk with a red satin cushion which 
shook on her woolly hair. In an¬ 
swer to the women’s greetings she 
said: 

“ Ah, my daughters, Allah has 
blessed Sidi-Bou-Medine this new 
moon. You go from wedding to 
wedding without even saying that 
you are tired! ” 

“ Is it over then, mamma 
Dadda?” 

“ Yes, it is over. Go and rejoice. 
It is God’s will. I have just 
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been there to make the request.” 

And these last words were accom¬ 
panied by a broad smile which re¬ 
vealed her white teeth. 

The women hastened their steps, 
talking as they went along. 

“ She is a real daughter of the 
Marabouts,” said one of them, 
speaking of Zoulikha. “ How white 
she will be the day of her death I ” 

“ The daughter of a great race, 
my sister. She alone has accom¬ 
plished what all the wise men to¬ 
gether could not have done! ” 

“ Yes, everything comes in time. 
Sid Kaddour must have been con¬ 
demned unjustly for God to give him 
such a reward when he is in his 
tomb.” 

“ His daughter asked for in mar¬ 
riage by the son of the great house! 
God has also taken pity on that old 
woman. How she suffered during 
her daughter’s illness 1 ” 

“ How quickly she got well, didn’t 
she! She shed her skin in one 
day I ” 

“ Yes, yes,” answered an ugly 
woman whom no man in the tribe 
had ever wanted, “ If you show me 
my bridal chamber, I will show you 
what I can do! ” 

Sitting on the threshold of the 
little hut which had been decorated 
for the occasion with olive branches 
and bunches of oleanders, Aicha, 
her face beaming with joy, admired 
the betrothal basket which Didenn 
had just sent her. Silk garments lay 
side by side with golden belts, velvet 
embroidered fremlas and slippers 
studded with precious stones. In 
the centre of a very fine piece of 
porcelain a large family sapphire 
shone like a symbol of love. 

Aicha was dressed entirely in pale 
green satin, with rose brocade slip¬ 
pers and her hair done up in a gold 
kerchief with a long silver fringe. 
Her mother was gazing at her from 
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the Inside of the hut out of die cor* 
ner of her eye, her old hands 
trembling with excitement as she 
made the henna for signing the mar¬ 
riage-articles. 

Ai'cha listened to the sounds of the 
orchestra which was once more in¬ 
stalled in Didenn’s house, this time 
for her. Suddenly she saw the 
group of women coming up the 
road toward the hut to wish her 
happiness. 

Then her joy burst forth. She 
remembered all the contempt which 
she had suffered at the hands of 
these women and of everybody else. 
She could not bear it any longer but 
began to sing in a loud voice: 

“ Shine, shine! 

All of you are nothing more than 
the wind! 

Good fortune has come to me at 
Imt 

And my lamp is being lit! " 

It was midnight. Pale with emo¬ 
tion, but looking very pretty in her 
light dress of white silk, Ai'cha came 
towards the bridal chamber with 
faltering steps. Two women sup¬ 


ported her. The great crowd of 
guests, full of curiosity, pressed 
around her. You-yous were heard 
with the music of the guitars and 
violins. Perfumes were showered 
from golden ewers. 

“ Take what God has given you, 
oh son of the blessed! ” 

The curtain w'as drawn aside and 
EHdenn appeared, handsome and 
proud as ever in his silk burnous. 
At the sight of the little friend of 
his childhood his face was filled with 
quiet joy. A'lcha thought that she 
was going to faint when she felt 
Didenn’s cloak enfold her and his 
arm comfort her trembling body. 

Everybody went away. The music 
stopped. Then Lalla Zoulikha en¬ 
tered, dressed entirely in brocade. 
She came forw'ard looking more 
beautiful and stately than ever be¬ 
cause of the sacrifice she had made. 
She herself wanted to give A'lcha the 
little china bowl which was filled 
with a comforting bouillon. 

“ Drink,” she said to her sister. 
“ Drink, my dear, for a wedding 
night is so full of emotion I ” 
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I T is given to few men to see in This notion, crude and preposter- 
middle age the dream of their ous as it was, had taken hold of the 
youth become the policy of imagination of the young Samuel, 
nations; but such was the happiness A Public School and University man 
of the Right Honourable Samuel —he had been superannuated out of 
Slate. Far back in ipi8, as an Tinchester in his third term—he 
humble Assistant-Principal-Private- looked back for inspiration and ex- 
Secretary to the Secretary of State ample to the legend and practice 
for Drink, he had decided in his own of more primitive times. He pic- 
mind that war was not a good thing, tured the rival hosts of embattled 
and had set himself to put an end to peoples massed over against each 
it. In those days certain cynical other on the sides of the vast plain; 
and ill-balanced writers had pointed he heard the trumpets and the 
to a supposed contrast between the drums, the clatter of accoutrements 
personal ease of those who declared and the trampling of the war- 
or directed wars and the anxieties, horse; he saw the glittering spear- 
if not positive discomforts, of those heads, the sun upon the shields—all 
who were actually engaged in fight- the panoply, all the romance of war. 
ing them. They suggested that if The two hosts crouched like vast 
Statesmen, who, in the cant phrase, cats in the sunshine, waiting to leap 
“ made ” wars, had also to take an upon each other; only they did not 
active physical part in finishing leap. Instead, from the heart of 
them, fewer wars would in practice each host there issued a single man, 
take place, or if not, the obvious ele- very heavily armoured, the represen- 
mentary justice of the arrangement tative champion of his nation. These 
would prevent much of that petty men approached each other amid 
bickering and jealousy between the the solemn hush, and hit each other 
different sections of a people at war very hard on their cuirasses and 
which makes wars so trying. helms and shields, until from sheer 
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fatigue one of them fell to the 
ground. Then from one of the hosts 
there went up a great shout, and 
from the other host there went up 
a still greater shout, for that one 
had won the war. Thereon the four 
hundred cowhides were handed 
over; fires were lighted in the camps, 
and after a good deal of fraternizing 
and heavy drinking the two hosts 
fell in on their markers and marched 
home, the romance of war unspoiled. 

Such was the young Slate’s vision 
of the way in which great nations 
had adjusted their differences in the 
past, and such was his sanguine hope 
for the future. Sohrab and Rustum 
—with emendations! For it was of 
the essence of his plan that Sohrab 
should invariably be a Prime Min¬ 
ister of the one part, and Rustum, 
if not Prime Minister, at any rate 
a Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—of the other. “ If Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,” he wrote, in his 
brilliant memorandum to the League 
of Nations, “ had been compelled to 
decide the world war by personal 
combat with Mr. Asquith—would 
there have been a world war?” 

And — astounding fact — the 
League of Nations had agreed with 
him.^ Imagination is not dead 
and in 1940 a few grave faced coun¬ 
cillors had sat down together by a 
Swiss lake and made his boyish 
dream the rule of the world. 

Now he was Prime Minister him¬ 
self—Prime Minister of Pingo, that 
wondrous Empire. And he had de¬ 
clared war on Pongo, that paltry 
little State. Why had he done it? 
He was sorry now. It was all about 
a wretched little island which hadi 
suddenly appeared in one of those 
oceans—the one on the left of 
America. The island had mineral 

k ^j**^*’ room to 

build a few houses on it, which was 
niore than could be said of any other 
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island in 1950. But he did not 
really want it—it was doubtful if 
any one really wanted it, except per¬ 
haps the Pongonians. But the Prime 
Minister of Pongo was feeble and 
old; their Foreign Secretary was fat 
and inactive. And he, Samuel Slate, 
who had played Soccer for his 
House (2nd) XI, and come home 
41st in the School Steeplechase, was 
still, in his 52nd year, robust and 
mobile beyond the average of iVime 
Ministers. He would make short 
work of the old man of Pongo. And 
that was why he had declared war 
—^with the grateful acclamation of 
his country. 

Then the blow fell. Through 
what capricious intervention of 
Fate, what shameful intrigue of 
Man, would probably never be 
known—^but the old and feeble 
Prime Minister of Pongo had been 
defeated in their ridiculous little 
Parliament, and ceased abruptly to 
be the Prime Minister of Pongo. 
The Pongonians had long suffered 
severely from that spirit of indisci¬ 
pline and disrespect which the 
Greeks called hubris. They elected 
as their new Prime Minister none 
other than Charles Antoine Perrier, 
one time Light-Weight Champion of 
the entire World. That great man 
was a pure-bred Pongonian. In other 
departments the record of Pongo 
was poor; so far she had made no 
single contribution to Art, to Science, 
to Music, Literature, or anything 
else; only she had thrown up, like 
some sudden mushroom in a tennis 
lawn, this wondrous fighting-man. 
But for him it was doubtful if she 
would ever have been admitted to 
the comity of nations at all. 

But was that a reason why she 
should make him Prime Minister at 
such a time? It was not. But she 
had done it. And Samuel Slate 
would have to fight him. 
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Samuel’s Cabinet had behaved 
disgracefully. When the news of the 
political upheaval in Pongo was re¬ 
ceived a special meeting was sum¬ 
moned. Samuel Slate, always ready 
to place his country’s good before 
his personal ambition, made a mov¬ 
ing little speech, confessing with 
chagrin his belief that in the altered 
circumstances he was unequal to the 
great task which he had taken upon 
himself. “ Were I to insist,” he 
said, “ upon my strict title to be my 
country’s knight in this righteous 
struggle, I have little doubt that my 
country would be defeated. With 
sorrow, with shame, and yet, be¬ 
cause it is for the people, with resig¬ 
nation, I lay down my sword. It is 
for one of you, my friends, in whom 
the sap of life more richly runs, to 
take it up, and to win with it the 
imperishable crown of glory which 
awaits the victorious defender of his 
country’s rights I ” 

His voice broke, and his eye fell 
upon all those vigorous young blades 
who in the freer atmosphere of the 
new world had been permitted to 
push their way to the forefront of 
politics, but if it fell upon one young 
man more significantly than on an¬ 
other, it fell upon the Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, Lord Eustace Bristle, who 
was known as a sportsman through 
all the wide kingdom of Sport. 

There was a dead silence in the 
panelled Cabinet Chamber when 
the Prime Minister had finished. 
Lord Eustace Bristle spoke no word, 
but went on drawing pictures of the 
Prime Minister boxing on the fair 
white blotting paper with which 
Cabinet meetings were always pro¬ 
vided, at public expense, for this 
purpose. Neither did Ormsby 
Blake, the young War Minister, nor 
Stanley Masters, the young Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade, though 
every man in that room knew per¬ 


fectly well that he belonged to the 
King’s Club and had an American 
service. All were silent. 

Amazed beyond words, the Prime 
Minister spoke, hesitatingly: “ I 

thought — perhaps — the^ Foreign 
Secretary —? ’’ He looked enquir¬ 
ingly at Lord Eustace Bristle. 

There was an awkward silence, 
and then the Foreign Secretary 
spoke what was in every man’s 
heart. 

“ Prime Minister,” he said, “ we 
cannot permit you to make this sac¬ 
rifice. Your gallantry and devo¬ 
tion, your long service to the 
State and above all your untiring 
labours in the long negotiations 
which have brought about this war, 
have earned for you an indefensible 
title to prosecute the struggle to a 
successful issue in your own person. 
I am confident that there is no man 
here who could suborn his conscience 
to the point of robbing you of this 
justly coveted distinction.” 

There were murmurs of applause. 
The Prime Minister bowed his 
head. “ So be it,” he said. 

They adjourned, and the real 
business began. The history of 
political intrigue can probably show 
no parallel to the protracted series 
of bargainings and bribings and en¬ 
treaties which followed that meet¬ 
ing. The Prime Minister, in the 
familiar phrase, threw all the re¬ 
sources or the State into the balance. 
Ambassadorships, Lord Chancellor- 
ships, Judgeships, Ministers (with 
and without portfolio) were freely 
offered and firmly refused. The 
young statesmen of the day were 
prepared to go to any length to help 
their chief m a difficulty. They 
were ready to make speeches of in¬ 
finite duration at any time or place, 
they would vote in any sense on any 
subject; they would prepare reports, 
memoranda, minutes, statistics. 
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notes—they would do anything. 
Only one thing they declined to do, 
and that was to fight Charles An¬ 
toine Perrier with their fists. 

Accordingly, with fear in his 
heart, the Right Honourable Samuel 
Slate began the hideous business of 
training. The League of Nations, 
which had formally declared the 
war to be a “ righteous ” one, had 
fixed the weight at 9 stone 7. The 
Prime Minister was 10 stone 5, and 
flabby at that. The work of reduc¬ 
ing and fortifying himself involved 
the taking of an intolerable amount 
of exercise, a humiliating course of 
restraints and denials. Daily before 
breakfast he was to be seen canter¬ 
ing gently up and down Govern¬ 
ment Place, or ambling across the 
Parks, clad only in silk vest and run¬ 
ning shorts, and followed only by 
his seven trainers on bicycles, by a 
few score Pressmen on horseback, by 
16 State Detectives in motor-cars 
and high-speed tanks, and by Pingo 
spies in clouds of aeroplanes which 
darkened the heavens. At intervals 
in the busy round of Government 
—for with fine courtage he declined 
to abate his ordinary labours in 
any way—^he stepped out into the 
back-yard with his trainer and 
punched a ball or jumped up 
on to a chair and down again a hun¬ 
dred and fifty times without stop¬ 
ping, or rushed out to the State 
baths and madly swam a quarter of 
a mile, o r skipped with a skipping- 
rope, or rowed three hundred 
strokes in an imaginary boat, or 
dimbed up a ladder, or lay on his 
back and waved his legs in the air. 
Every form of motion of which the 
human body is capable was em¬ 
ployed, and slowly the Prime Minis¬ 
ter s frame grew firmer and suppler. 
But not much lighter, for the Prime 
Minister was a good eater, and 
while he threw himself with high 
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spirit into the work of increasing his 
muscle by strenuous exercise, the 
work of reducing his weight by eat¬ 
ing to order became increasingly dis¬ 
tasteful to him. And it must be 
admitted that it was peculiarly diffi¬ 
cult for him, considering that a good 
deal of heavy eating and drinking 
formed part of the normal duties 
of his life. It is hard enough at best 
for a Prime Minister to have to sit 
through a Lord Mayor’s Luncheon. 
But to expect him to sit through it 
and not eat as other men ate, to re¬ 
fuse every other dish and those the 
most succulent, to make a speech 
without the inspiration of good wine 
and to listen to speeches without the 
solace of a cigar, was a tyrannous 
demand. 

His trainers had considerable trou¬ 
ble with him at these functions. As 
their injunctions grew more strict, 
the Prime Minister’s cravings grew 
more pronounced. He had a child¬ 
ish passion for duck and green peas. 
It may have been no more than a 
coincidence that duck and green peas 
seemed to figure in the menu of 
almost every public dinner at that 
time, though in political circles this 
was openly attributed to enemy in¬ 
trigue. Indeed, The Daily Snail in 
an outspoken article drew attention 
to the large numbers of persons of 
Pongonian extraction employed as 
chefs or minor members of the 
nation’s kitchen staff, and there was 
talk of introducing a special bill to 
counter the menace or the Pongo 
cooks. However that may be, it is 
certain that many of those who con¬ 
trived to sit next to the Prime Min¬ 
ister at these affairs or actually 
played the host to him in their pri¬ 
vate homes during this period, gave 
strong colour to the suspicion of 
enemy inclinations by the intimate 
knowledge they showed of his 
special weakness and the eagerness 
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with which they pressed upon him 
his favorite foods. To such a low 
ebb had patriotism been brought in 
these days by the insidious opera¬ 
tions of international finance. It is 
fair to add that the Secret Service 
of Pingo was working on similar 
lines at the high tables of Pongo; 
but Charles Antoine Perrier was 
accustomed to the rigours of ath¬ 
letic preparation and less easily cor¬ 
rupted than Samuel Slate. 

He, poor man, as each new.tempta- 
tion was set before him, turned with 
a pitiful appeal to his seven trainers, 
grim-faced, thick-eared men who 
stood behind his chair, preposter¬ 
ously disguised as head waiters and 
toastmasters. Wherever he went to 
dine, the special portable aluminum 
scales presented by the loyal citizens 
of Port Slate, went with him; and 
when the'Prime Minister was seen to 
slip out of the Guildhall between the 
entree and the joint, it was-not to 
deal with some vital emergency of 
State, but because in view of the ap¬ 
proach of duck and green peas or 
some other delicacy, the Prime Min¬ 
ister had insisted on being weighed 
yet once more to show how ex¬ 
tremely light he was. 

A week before the fight, after a 
hot internal struggle, he went to his 
doctor. He had remembered that 
in his youth it was always under¬ 
stood that he had a “ spot ” on his 
lung, and he questioned whether his 
heart was quite sound. It would 
be a poor service to his country to 
risk depriving her forever of his 
capacities by entering without due 
medical sanction upon a contest 
which might prove fatal to a man 
wjth such constitutional flaws. 

His doctor assured him that he 
was perfectly sound. 

The day of the Great War 
dawned at last. Pingo had won the 
toss and the battle was to be decided 


in the Cuthbert Hall, that mon¬ 
strous dome of royal memories, the 
home of sacred concerts and sedi- 
tionist meetings. Charles Antoine 
Perrier had arrived two days be¬ 
fore in prime condition and was 
comfortably lodged in the Royal 
Palace at Bunting, where with the 
perverse chivalry of their race the 
townsmen had already made of him 
a popular idol. In the morning 
the two combatants were weired. 
Charles Antoine weighed 9 stone ^ 6 
lbs. and 15 ozs. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Pingo had overdone it, and 
he weighed 9 stone 6 lbs. and i oz. 
At half-past one there was a State 
Luncheon to entertain the distin¬ 
guished company of Foreign Mon- 
archs. Ambassadors and Pressmen 
who had come over to watch the 
war. At this Luncheon, or rather 
Banquet, the Prime Minister was 
conscious of a peculiar lightness of 
spirit. The knowledge that he had 
so much in hand made him shame¬ 
fully reckless of what he ate. There 
was duck-and-green-peas, of course; 
he had that, and he also drank a 
good deal of port wine. He was 
constantly being weighed; he was 
weighed before lunch and after 
lunch; he was weighed between 
every course. And his weight went 
up and up. Nothing that the frantic 
posse of bogus head-waiters could 
do or say could restrain him; and 
they congratulated themselves when 
he left the Guildhall, only 9 stone 6 
lbs. and 8 ozs. Before tea he was 
made to walk round and round St. 
William’s Park in a heavy overcoat 
for a i^uarter of an hour. Further 
than this they did not dare to go for 
fear of exhausting his spare re¬ 
sources of strength, but it brought 
him down to 9 stone 6 lbs. ozs. 
and they breathed again. 

In the evening he drove to the 
Cuthbert Hall through thronged, 
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delirious streets. The Hall was full 
two hours before the light; the 
queue for the few seats that were 
not reserved had been standing for 
three days, and stretched for seven 
miles, four deep. On the way to the 
dressing room, Samuel was moved 
by an absurd impulse. Slipping 
away from his escort, he jostled 
through the crowd, to one of the 
entrances of the auditorium, and 
unrecognized, surveyed the scene. 
It was marvelous. The whole of 
Pingo, nay, the whole of Europe, 
was there. In every box was an 
Ambassador, or a President, or at 
least a Monarch. Save for. the tiny 
drab line of the very topmost tier, 
where a mere fringe of the seven- 
mile queue had found a place, the 
Hall was a mass of superb evening 
dress, and many of the women wore 
real jew'cls. And all that hive of 
wealth and learning and distinction 
was humming and buzzing and cack¬ 
ling with excitement, so that the huge 
organ, playing with all stops out the 
national airs of every nation but the 
two nations chiefly concerned, wa** 
scarcely heard. 

His eye fell from the cliffs of eve¬ 
ning-dress to a tiny speck of brilliant 
light in the floor of the hall, a tiny 
square speck, ringed about with deli¬ 
cate threads of fairy silk. In a short 
time he would have to go into that 
tiny space with very few clothes on 
and be knocked down for his coun¬ 
try. He would be alone, alone and 
friendless in that dazzling Island, 
plainly visible to many thousand un¬ 
sympathetic eyes. They would make 
remarks about his calves. . . . 

A curious wave of sensation 
passed up and down the Prime Min¬ 
ister’s frame, particularly the back 
of his legs. His flesh seemed to 
have detached itself from his body, 
and hung loosely like an aura about 
him, so that he felt strangely light 


and unsubstantial. It was the kind 
ot sensation which always preceded 
the making of an important speech, 
only it had none of the elation, the 
underlying confidence, which made it 
almost pleasant on those occasions. 

He looked furtively about him. 
No one seemed to know him. There 
was a man standing next to him, 
azing eagerly at the crowd, a fine 
gure of a man, spare but powerful. 
That was the sort of fellow for this 
fight; the Prime Minister felt like 
asking him to take his place. The 
man looked like a fighter, and the 
face was somehow familiar—^he 
must have seen it in some paper. 
Then he remembered—the man was 
a fighter. He was Charles Antoine 
Perrier himself. He, too, had stolen 
in to survey the scene. Only he 
was surveying it with enthusiasm, 
with rapture. He was enjoying the 
savour of old triumphs and the 
savour of one more triumph to 
come. The Prime Minister noted 
these things; he noted with a des¬ 
perate keenness of observation the 
shape and power of the shoulders, 
the inexhaustible life and vigour of 
the face; he looked down secretly 
and noted the great fist; and his 
own body seemed to dissolve finally 
into nothingness; his flesh melted 
away Into the vast spaces of the hall 
and the frail husk that remained 
trembled unendurably. He turned 
and fled out of the door. 

In the passage outside he saw 
some dark and gloomy stairs, with a 
notice at the top pointing downward 
“ To the Buffet.” Instinct urged 
him to go downstairs, to get under 
the ground, to get out of sight; it 
also urged him to take a strong 
restorative. So he scuttled down 
the stairs and Into the buffet. No 
one was there but the depressed bar¬ 
maid, who gave him several whiskies 
in quick succession without notice- 
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able surprise. They did not much 
restore his courage but they restored 
to his mind certain maudlin senti¬ 
ments about the honour of his coun¬ 
try, which suggested the need of a 
compromise of some kind; and they 
inspired him. Under a glass dome 
was a great mountain of what was 
once Imown as penny-buns; they 
were now threepence, but they 
were good buns. Almost uncon¬ 
sciously the Prime Minister took 
one and began to munch it, slowly. 
Halfway through it his munching 
became suddenly quicker. He 
finished it at a 
gulp, and snatched 
a second from the 
mountain. A vile, 
dishonourable ex¬ 
pedient had sug¬ 
gested itself to 
him. 

He avoided the 
barmaid’s eye, but 
his care was vain; 
she took no notice 
of him, merely 
making an almost 
automatic register 
of his consump¬ 
tion. She thought 
he was a dull and 
self-indulgent old 
man. 

When he had eaten three buns 
he said suddenly, “ How much do 
they weigh?” The barmaid looked 
directly at him for the first time, 
and a sort of scornful film passed 
over her eyes, as over the eyes of a 
frog. Then she looked away again, 
without replying a single word to 
his question. 

The Prime Minister spoke less 
sharply, biting a large hole in the 
fourth bun. “ Can you tell me what 
is the weight of these buns, please? ” 

The barmaid polished a glass with 
a vestal air. ” Now, then, I don’t 
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want none of your nonsense,” she 
said. 

The Prime Minister was wholly 
innocent of nonsense. “ But I want 
to know! ’’ he pleaded. “ Really I 
dol . . The film spread over 
the entire face of the young lady. 
The Prime Minister saw that des¬ 
perate measures were required. He 
knew very well what he had to say, 
but an absurd delicacy held back the 
words. He looked at his watch—a 
quarter to nine! Then—” Come, 
my dear—tell me,” he said, and 
gave a sickly grin. 

All the time he 
was eating furi¬ 
ously, eating as he 
had never eaten be¬ 
fore : he had near¬ 
ly finished the fifth 
bun. 

The barmaid 
thawed suddenly 
into the distasteful 
slushiness of all 
thaws. 

” How should I 
know,’’ she 
drawled, “ you 
wicked old thing! 
I reckon they come 
about two ounces, 
but, there, you 
can’t be sure of 
nothing these days. . . . 

Two ounces I Sixteen ounces to 
a pound! Eight buns to a pound! 
If he could eat eight buns—seven, 
even—he was safe. But could it be 
done? The sixth bun had gone 
down with the greatest reluc¬ 
tance ; the seventh was becoming an 
impossible burden. His jaws ached 
from the chewing; they worked with 
a sort of lifeless mechanical action 
which had only half the effect of his 
usual vigorous chew; it seemed to 
make no impression on the seventh 
bun; his mouth remained full of the 
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seventh bun; it wedged itself in the 
roof of his mouth and produced a 
sense of suffocation and approaching 
insanity; it was swelling, swelU 
ing the top of his head; it was work¬ 
ing into his lungs; it was smother¬ 
ing him. . . . The Prime Minister 
began to choke. 

“ Here, have some water,” said 
the barmaid kindly. The Prime 
Minister gulped down quantities of 
water and the crisis was past. 

“ Whatever do you want to eat 
all them heavy things for? ” she 
went on, faintly solicitous, but not 
really surprised. “ Didn’t you have 
no dinner? " 

The Prime Minister made no re¬ 
ply, but doggedly broached the 
eighth bun. The sweat streamed 
from his brow; the tears streamed 
from his eyes; his face was scarlet, 
there was a singing in his ears; his 
tongue was sore; his jaws an agony 
—especially that area of junction in 
front of the ears, where every 
crunch seemed to threaten a dislo¬ 
cation. As each laborious morsel 
was disposed of, he flung a copious 
draught of water after it; the bar¬ 
maid, with something that was al¬ 
most like wonder in her eyes, refilled 
the jug, whenever he waved it at 
her. He was past speech; he was 
past thought; it did not strike him 
as being odd that he should be alone 
in a bar eating penny buns in rapid 
succession; he had almost forgotten 
why he was doing it. The buns had 
gone to his head. He only knew 
djat he must eat a little more—only 
a little more. . . . 

And suddenly he could eat no 
more—^not a crumb—not at least 
another bun-crumb. But there were 
some shabby biscuits with currants 
in them—the “ squashed flies ” of 
his youth; he might manage one of 
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them. He did. 

Speechless, he flung a pile of sil¬ 
ver at the barmaid—astonished at 
last—and speechless staggered from 
the door. In the passage he heard 
a great roar—Charles Antoine Per¬ 
rier had entered the Hall. In the 
dressing room his frantic trainers 
wept upon him joyfully and tore his 
clothes from him, and cast him ruth¬ 
lessly upon the scales. 

And he weighed 9 stone 7 lbs. and 
2 ozs. He was too heavy—he was 
disqualified. Pingo had lost the 
war. True, the generous Perrier 
was ready, nay anxious, to waive the 
point: true, the people clamoured 
for a fight—correct or no. But the 
League of Nations in its capacity as 
umpire, would not allow it, and the 
Right Hon. Samuel Slate refused to 
take advantage of his enemy’s 
chivalrous impulse. In the name of 
his country, with a noble disappoint¬ 
ment in his voice, he surrendered to 
the State of Pongo all claim to the 
island in the Pacific, the name of 
which unfortunately escaped him at 
the moment. 

As for the audience, they were 
easily appeased by the exhibition of 
a striking film of the first seven 
rounds of the great fight—^which 
had been in readiness for many 
weeks. 

At the end of the seventh round 
the Prime Minister woke up. The 
fire was out; his feet were cold. But 
he did not bother about the fire. He 
went quickly to the writing-table and 
wrote a very nice letter to the Prime 
Minister of Pongo, saying that after 
all he was prepared to compromise 
about the island in the Pacific. 

That night the island in the 
Pacific was washed away by a large 
wave. 
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The Minaret 

By 

M. M. Rakich 

From the Serbian by Dorotbea Prall 


Slender and white above the huddled houses 
The minaret points upwards. Clear and soit 
Night £all3> more like a day that only drowses 
The sheep trail homeward from the upland croft. 

The apple trees are full of bloom and singing 
Wh^e blackbirds tease the waking nightingales; 
The flocks, still nearer now, their sheep bells ringing,. 
Like clouds of wool come drifting down the vales. 


O loveliness that passes! But an hour 
Andi infinite night will take you for his own, 
Strangle you in his boundless robe, devour 
Your tender charms, and reign henceforth alone. 



Only, m sign of deathless inspiration, 

A fire still gleaming, an unconquered light. 
Piercing the common blackness of creation, 

The minaret points upwards through the night. 
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An Old Story 

By 

Mikhail P. Artzybasheff 

From the Russian by Gilbert Cannon 



Mikhail Artzybasheff is already known to American read- i 
ers through his " Sanine” which aroused so much comment J 
at the time of its publication here. It was attacked as im- % 
moral and licentious; and though perhaps there was an over- U 
glorification of the instincts the book glowed with a deep | 
conviction. It was written as a reaction against the vague, 1 
impracticable idealism that had marked previous Russian j 
thought, and which many Russians believed responsible for g 
the failure of the 1907 revolution. | 

In spite of the privations he is suffering, Artzybasheff has | 
not left Russia. " I have lived and I shall die a Russian | 
writer. The day will come when we shall have to render I 
account of what we have lived through. With what weight i 
of literary material will those Russian writers appear before g 
the world who have spent these years in foreign cafes and j 
restaurants?” S 


T he fact was that the visitors 
to the resort were thoroughly 
bored. They were all city 
people in constant raptures over the 
sea and the sunset and the clouds 
hanging upon the mysterious heights 
of the sullen headland. They 
yearned for something more, for a 
more powerful sensation, like some 
strange imagined love, bright with 
colour and poetry. But for them 
there was no such love. Though 
nature was perfect, life seemed aim¬ 
less and slow. There was always 
something lacking. 

Of course it was amusing to bathe 
in the morning and to dive into the 
blue depths of the sea. The women 
in their gay costumes swam far out, 
their white arms gleaming, and then 
idly drifted in sensuous surrender 
to the warm sea and the sun. The 
men dived from the high platforms 
and came up snorting like seals. 

In the afternoon the quay was 
deserted and the air about it quiv¬ 
ered as though its white stones were 


gasping under the breath of in¬ 
visible flames. In the evening when 
the moon silvered the sea and the 
headland faded into a hazy bulk, the 
beach awoke to a mysterious life of 
its own. Human voices that seemed 
detached, since the speakers were 
almost invisible, came floating up. 

At a table close to the orchestra 
every evening a party of chance ac¬ 
quaintances met for supper: a jovial 
doctor in a white panama hat, and 
his bride, an anaemic young woman; 
a well-known writer, massive and 
deep-voiced, always smoking a huge 
Swiss pipe; a consumptive student, 
and a slender girl dressed in blue, 
who, during the day, could be seen 
nestling with her colours and can¬ 
vas on a rosy cliff licked by the 
white foam. 

Probably because of the presence 
in their company of a pretty girl, 
still on the curious verge, and look¬ 
ing touchingly charming in her dark 
blue suit and white and blue striped 
blouse, the conversation turned con- 
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tinually on love. Every one treated 
the subject from the personal angle. 
The Doctor, as a happy man, denied 
its existence with a fantastic gaiety, 
and when he ridiculed its alleged 
poetic origin and hinted that not 
poetry but something very different 
was its source, his wife tittered and 
darted knowing amorous glances at 
him. The author puffed ponder¬ 
ously at his pipe and with a self- 
conscious display of psychological 
profundity and literary brilliance 
shot out epigrams which had no pre¬ 
cise meaning. The consumptive stu¬ 
dent dropped pessimistic remarks be¬ 
tween coughs and all the while 
his strained, morbid aggressiveness 
betrayed as clearly as the hectic 
flush on his thin cheeks how des¬ 
perately he longed for the tender¬ 
ness he ridiculed and how thirsty he 
was for the love of just such a sweet, 
gentle girl as the one who sat beside 
him. She listened gravely and 
silently to each in turn, but seemed 
to be far away as though beyond 
their voices she could hear that of 
her own virgin, questing soul. 

“ Love 1 ” cried the student ex¬ 
citedly in answer to the Doctor’s 
physiological dissertation. “ It does 
not matter whether it is a coarse in¬ 
stinct or a complex emotion, a sixth 
sense. The fact of its existence is 
worse than anything that can be said 
about it. All I know is that there 
is no beauty, no exaltation in love. 
It drags its victim down, crushes and 
bleeds him white. There is a pro¬ 
verb : ‘ Once a man buys a set of 
china he becomes its slave.’ Love— 
you have your set of china. Bind 
your life to another’s and you have 
everlastingly to remember that your 
every word and deed affects an¬ 
other’s life, dearer to you than your 
own. You will not, cannot, must 
not ruin another’s life, and so you 
learn to lie and cheat; you pretend 


to look cheerful when you are bored. 
You work when you do not feel like 
it. You hug your life when you 
ought to risk it. Love is supposed to 
be the preference of one above all 
others. . . .” 

“Why all others?’’ asked the 
jovial Doctor, mischievously cast¬ 
ing a teasing glance at his wife, who 
blushed and shook a warning finger. 

The student scowled at them, and 
went on frigidly: 

“ If unhappy love is martyrdom, 
a passion fulfilled becomes a trivi¬ 
ality. Between the two there is 
nothing. A controlled love is like 
tepid water, or, rather, it is no lon¬ 
ger love at all. But the love which 
prefers one above all the world is a 
crippling, maiming thing. It makes 
men renounce their aspirations, 
forces them under the yoke, makes 
fools, idiots, living corpses of them, 
blind men with no eyes for new 
beauty, no ears for the call of a new 
life and happiness... ’’ 

The Doctor, tired of this abstract 
discussion, interrupted him: 

“ In a way, you are right, my boy. 
Men and women are too different to 
understand each other and then mis¬ 
understandings wreck many a life. 
Take, for example, the case of a 
friend of mine who lives not far 
from here on a farm. His name is 
Perovsky.. . ’’ 

The author, who had been smok¬ 
ing with an air of boredom, pricked 
up his ears and became quite lively: 

“ Perovsky 1 Yes, Perovsky’s 
case is a real tragedy.’’ 

Seeing his opportunity as a racon¬ 
teur, he turned to the girl and, as 
though addressing her alone, told 
her the old story. 

“ This man Perovsky, as a stu¬ 
dent, fell in love with a much older 
woman. He was about twenty-five; 
she was nearly forty, but still charm¬ 
ing. There is something ineffably 
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fascinating in the beauty of a fading 
woman, something like that of an 
autumn aster. She is conscious of 
her last blooming and is infinitely 
tender, cherishes every caress, gives 
herself utterly and without reserve, 
as only the dying can give them¬ 
selves. The younger the man, and 
the greater his need, the more sen¬ 
sible he is of this fascination. 

“ Perhaps,” the author con¬ 
tinued, “ perhaps in the love of such 
a woman there is a tinge of mother¬ 
hood, most moving and magnetic. 
Our friend Perovsky had a marvel¬ 
ous voice. I remember how the 
girls raved about him at the Uni¬ 
versity, and this woman, Lydia 
Petrovna, was in raptures over his 
genius. She followed him wherever 
he went, courted him, nursed his 
voice, made him the fashion. It 
must be admitted that he owed a 
great deal to her. 

“ But as the years passed by they 
claimed their tribute. The charm¬ 
ing lady slowly faded, aged, grew 
fat and a little grotesque. It became 
painful to see them together, he 
young, dashing, richly gifted, al¬ 
ways surrounded by infatuated girls; 
she insignificant, pallid, ridiculous in 
her frantic efforts to cling to the 
youth that had departed and was be¬ 
yond the power of masseurs and 
face specialists to restore. People 
began to laugh at them. Perovsky 
saw it and suffered. He wearied of 
the unnatural tie, chafed under it 
and began to dream of a finer and 
more wholesome affection, but it 
was his misfortune to have a noble 
and grateful heart and he could not 
bring himself to forget the past and 
sacrifice her. So he went on suffer¬ 
ing and in the end sacrificed himself. 
He renounced his stage career and 
hid himself with her on a farm, 
somewhere near here. They lead a 
sad, lonely existence, plant vege¬ 
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tables and till the soil. He has 
withered and grown dull. It must 
be all over with him by now. His 
life is ruined—and what a rich life 
it might have been 1 ” 

The girl had listened full of emo¬ 
tion and compassion as, under her 
steady gaze, the author had told the 
simple story as solemnly and pathet¬ 
ically as though it were the history 
of the tragic holy life of some Saint. 
As he ended and slowly filled his 
pipe once more, there was a long 
silence. From the distance came the 
murmur of the sea, and far away 
oars were splashing and a beautiful 
voice was raised in song. 

like all cheerful sociable pec^le, 
the Doctor considered it his duty to 
provide his friends with entertain¬ 
ment. When he had exhausted all 
the possibilities, he thought one day 
of Perovsky. It never occurred to 
him that it was a little cruel to the 
hero to expose him to the psycho¬ 
logical curiosity of his friends; 
neither did the author think of it in 
that light. The living sacrifice is 
still a custom. 

A few days later the Doctor came 
down to the beach with a tall, hand¬ 
some bearded man wearing heavy 
boots and a blue shirt. 

" I want you to meet my old 
friend, Dmitri Arkadjevitch Perov¬ 
sky,” he said in the unctuous tone 
of a conjurer announcing a new 
trick. 

The author greeted Perovsky 
warmly as an old acquaintance, the 
Doctor’s wife smiled with a crass af¬ 
fability, while the girl looked at him 
with awe, mixed with reverence and 
pity. 

Perovsky evidently felt that he 
was the object of a peculiar scrutiny, 
and there were signs of uneasiness 
in his sad. Interesting face. He sat 
down, hastily seized the glass of tea 
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that was offered him and fingered 
the saucer nervously. 

“ How is Lydia Petrovna ? ” 
asked the author. The girl winced 
at the brutal question and was afraid 
lest Perovsky should betray his dis¬ 
tress in front of these strangers, but 
he replied calmly and simply: 

“ She has not been well lately. 
Tm very worried. She does not 
seem to stand the dampness of the 
farm well.” 

A beautiful smile lit up the girl’s 
face as she heard him speak so 
warmly of one who had ruined his 
life. Her pure, simple heart re¬ 
joiced in his generosity and beat ten¬ 
derly for him. 

At first the conversation dragged. 
Their excessive attempt at sympathy 
for and attention toward their guest 
produced an unnatural atmosphere 
of constraint like that of the sick¬ 
room of a man who is dangerously 
ill. But soon the author began to 
talk of the latest literary sensation, 
the new novel of a famous individ¬ 
ualist, a panegyric of force and free¬ 
dom. 

“ It is really time to cry aloud 
that man is created for happiness 
as a bird was made for flight,” he 
shouted, pleasantly aware of three 
young ladies at a neighboring table. 

“ But happiness does not spring 
only from self-assertion. It is some¬ 
times to be found in self-sacrifice,” 
objected Perovsky in a low tone of 
voice. 

The author hotly and loudly 
joined issue on that. The girl in 
blue looked fearfully at Perovsky. 

But once more Perovsky looked 
unconcerned and the conversation 
gradually assumed an interesting 
and impersonal character. The 
party grew animated and Perovsky 
now gave himself freely. Brilliant 
words such as he had not heard for 
a long time kindled anew the almost 
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extinct sparks of his naturally gay, 
sensitive, fine mind. It was obvious 
that in the solitude of his country 
life he had given much time to 
thought and had developed a 
strange introspective philosophy of 
his own. 

When, after tea, they sailed on 
the moonlit sea, the melancholy, 
which for years had gnawed at him 
as a worm gnaws at a tree, had left 
him. 

Black waters whirled around the 
boat. It was like a bottomless pit, 
and close by a pillar of moonlight 
glittered and glimmered with mil¬ 
lions of blue lights like dancing 
elves. The Doctor’s wife and the 
girl looked eerily beautiful, like 
maidens of the moon. 

The Doctor begged Perovsky to 
sing, and again the girl was afraid. 
Was music not the tenderest spot 
in the man’s soul, the greatest of 
the things he had sacrificed? 

But Perovsky consented gladly 
and sang. His voice had already 
lost some of its youthfulness and his 
technique its brilliancy, but the 
night was lovely and so called for 
melody and love that when the rare, 

{ )owerful voice rose above the end- 
ess lapping of the waves they all 
thought they had heard nothing 
more beautiful. 

On and on Perovsky sang as the 
boat floated out to sea. The Doc¬ 
tor’s wife cried softly. The con¬ 
sumptive student had grown very 
quiet, sad and resigned.^ The girl, 
holding the rudder, neither spoke 
nor stirred only she gazed with 
clouded eyes at the moon. To her 
his singing was divine. A secret 
hope thrilled through her that she 
might save this man and in her soul 
stirred the first faint murmur of 
love. 

As he stopped, the girl at the 
rudder began to speak, timidly, hur- 
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ricctty pouring oat words, tdling 
tkcHV she worked! on the beaitb 
the other day, and how light and: 
lovely it had been^ how joyously the 
sun was shining and how soltly the 
waves were flashing- Her voice 
wa'S so childlike in its softness and 
shyness that it seemed as though^ 
for her passing, the sea andi the sun 
and the mountains must have be¬ 
come different, smalt and gentle andi 
kind instead of the vast, pitiless and 
grandly remorseless things, they are 
indeed!. 

The others were at a loss to ac¬ 
count for her htirrieci and confused 
outburst. Only Perovsky under¬ 
stood. She pitied him and was try¬ 
ing naively and pathetically to di¬ 
vert his thoughts to something 
happy and high-spirited. He 
toek^ across at .her charming little 
face in the moonlight, her timorous, 
pleaditig eyes, and- he thought grate- 
fuflly and tendlerlyr “ Dear^ dear 
cftiWl” 

He felt intensely relieved and. to> 
reassnre the ^rL he began to tell 
his Famfele* in the mountains with 
his dog and his gun. He told her 
what a fine dog he had, white as 
snow, and then he sang again as: 
they went hack to the bay. 

The Doctor went home with his 
w'lfe. The author stayed to have 
some beer; the side student muttered 
something about the dampness and 
his cough and went away, so that 
Perovsl^ was left to see the girl 
home. 

They had to> walk the whole 
length of the bay, which was already 
dark and silent as a lake. The 
shadow of the mountain was over 
the town- but the opposite shore was 
white under the moon. Turning a 
corner they suddenly pdunged into 
an ©ccan- off cold light in which the 
whke villas, the dark cypresses, the 
mountains and they themselves 


were strangely clear and pellucid. 
It became easy to talk. Wcffds 
flowed" easily and sweetly and were 
full of interest and meaning such as 
they never possessed by day. The 
girt told him she was studying at an 
art school and had dreams of be¬ 
coming a painter. Perovsky listened} 
and marvelled at the beauty and en¬ 
thusiasm burning in her frail girl¬ 
hood; and" he was amazed at the 
buoyancy, the free gladness that 
moved in his slundiering soul. He 
was happy m the moonlit ni^tt, ia 
the murmuring music o-f the surge in 
the bay, in the conrrradeship of the 
lovely child; and in every word he; 
spoke he put forth the best and most 
vigorous thought of which he was; 
capable. 

As they neared her house the girl, 
overcoming her fear of shocking or 
hurting hint, asked: 

“ Is it not very hard for you to 
renounce art forever?” > 

“ Renounce ? Why, I still sing. 
. . . Why most one always sing ora 
the stage, for money. . . A preju*- 
dtee P ” said Perovsky. As he spoke 
what he said seemed to him- to be- 
true. 

” But why, why ? a^ed the girl 
timidly on his saying that he had 
given up all thought of a stage 
career. 

** It is ah- ©Id story. Not worth 
talking abotit. We all have our 
cross. . . ” 

The girl gazed at him with dark 
pleading in her eyes. They partedV 
she taking hia hand in her slims deh^ 
cate fingers and looking straight in 
his face. 

‘*■87 the way,” said Perovsky, 
“ you know you haven’t told me your 
name jet.” 

LidOtchka,” she answered 
vaguely-. 

“ LidatGhka,” he repeated with a 
smile-. 
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As he walked home along the 
bright, white road his thoughts 
were full of her. A cart creaked 
ahead of him in the distance. The 
sleeping fields were white and un¬ 
real. The sky was all a-tremor 
with the brilliant stars and far away 
rose the mountains, blue and silver, 
in their eternal mystery. 

How swiftly the events of life 
gather, grow, and die 1 The doings 
of each passing day, the joys of yes¬ 
terday seem but a distant dream as 
new days come. 

Perovsky could never clearly re¬ 
member the beginning and the end 
of the experience that remained for¬ 
ever in his soul. At best he could 
only reconstruct fleeting pictures 
flooded with light and colour. He 
remembered only that he began to 
feel bored on the farm. He had 
times of aching boredom before, but 
that had been a dull pain which was 
eased and melted when the sun 
shone and the roses bloomed at the 
edge of a crag, and the grey eagles, 
free and majestic, hovered over the 
ravines. Then all his feelings were 
lost in a calm rapture of reverence. 
But now the pain in him would not 
pass away. 

At first he did not understand the 
meaning of it all, and when Lydia 
Petrovna worried him he replied 

“ Oh! yes. I am feeling quite 
well. . . ” 

It was not long before he reached 
the limit of his endurance and de¬ 
cided to go to the sea-side town. As 
he set out, leaving the mean little 
farm with its bee-hives and the anx¬ 
ious grey-haired little woman, 
Perovsky was seized by a feeling of 
boyish blithe impatience. Faster 
and faster he walked and was 
amazed at his own excitement. 

“ I must have grown very sick of 
my solitude,” he thought, ” to be 
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so attracted by people who are, after 
all, quite commonplace and ordi¬ 
nary. ’ 

He had no thought of the girl in 
blue and white. He only remem¬ 
bered her vaguely as part of the 
company on that moonlit night, with 
the dark bay and the ripple of the 
sea; and it was only when he saw 
her and they were left alone, when 
together they were embraced by the 
scorching sun, that he suddenly be¬ 
came acutely aware of himself. 
Something old and tedious and mean 
was dying and crumbling away 
within him and something clear and 
splendid was creeping up to take its 
place. 

The jovial Doctor persuaded him 
to stay a few days, days that for¬ 
ever left a memory of light, laugh¬ 
ter, sea, sun, and the nearness of 
dawning womanhood. 

Lidotchka was no longer shy with 
him, and in their long moonlight 
talks on the quay she trembled out 
toward him, as a flower to the sun. 
In her dark eyes, in the quick 
glances with which she scanned his 
eager face, shining once more with 
youth, there hovered already the in¬ 
expressible sadness which tells of the 
passing of the untroubled grace and 
delicacy of girlhood into the 
woman. 

The last day cut deep into his 
memory. 

They stood together on a boulder 
fiercely licked by the white foam. 
Lidotchka held her light straw hat 
with both hands and through her 
white sleeves Perovsky could see her 
pretty hands and the slender model¬ 
ling of her arms. He longed with¬ 
out a word of past or present or 
future to take her frail hand and 
kiss it. His heart fluttered in a 
storm of dread. She turned to him 
with cheeks suffused and eyes and 
seemed to quiver like a gull upon 
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the wind. Across her eyes flitted a 
prayer—an entreaty to be released. 
And the blue sea heaved and sank 
away and was all imperious turbu¬ 
lence. 

That night, without knowing why, 
he went to the house where she lived. 
Only half an hour before he had 
been walking with her along the 
same road and then he found that 
he could not sleep and must go. He 
was called and driven by a thing 
more powerful than himself. 

Once more a white moon hung 
over the mountain. On the opposite 
shore the drowsy town was dowly 
failing asleep and one by one the 
little yellow lights went out. Perov- 
sky walked as though he were in a 
dream. He forgot the past behind 
him. The long, sluggish years were 
but a dream and he was young and 
free as of old. 

Mighty, mystical voice of love, 
eternal power of being I 

In the dark opening of the win¬ 
dow sat a girl in a white gown and 
behind was the cold silver of the 
moon, and she was waiting, it 
seemed. 

“ Lidotchka! ” cried Perovsky in 
a low voice, his heart throbbing, the 
earth streaming away from beneath 
his feet. 

“ Lidotchka 1 ” he called again, 
louder. 

Suddenly she stood up, looked 
down, ana strangely stretched out 
her white arms as though to fly. 
There was something wondrous and 
awe-inspiring in her then. . . She 
swung backward and was lost in the 
darkness. 

There w'as a long silence and only 
the singing of the sea could be 
heard. It seemed that the moon¬ 
beams were not silent, but were 
whispering and weaving a silvery 
fairy-oet. . . 

Lidotchka came to him and stood 


before him with her arms straight 
by her sides. She asked him noth¬ 
ing. Her dark eyes gazed past him 
up at the moon, as if she were irre¬ 
sistibly drawn to the enchanting 
light. Her whole being told of 
utter resignation, of absolute sur¬ 
render to the night, to his will, to 
her own happiness and fate. 

The moon set and the phantom¬ 
like shadows of the mountains came 
nearer. Darkness crawled like a 
beast of prey from the gorges and 
crouched upon the bosom of the 
earth. 

The little farm was lost and dis¬ 
solved in that darkness- Only a 
single light shone through the dark 
trees to tell of a life someone was 
finishing there, lonely and useless. 

A small white spot shimmered on 
the ground. It was the dog, the 
white dog, Leda, leaping over the 
vines to meet Perovsky, and her 
joyful yelps could be heard far 
away. Soon she was leaping up at 
him trying to lick his face. 

“ Bless you! ” said Perovsky, al¬ 
most weeping with emotion and pity. 
“ Didn’t sleep, eh? Waited for 
me?” 

The beast rubbed herself against 
his feet, rolled on the ground and 
began leaping once more. This 
dumb love, so unpretentious, so vast, 
and so pathetically without expres¬ 
sion, struck painfully to his heart. 
For the first time in his life Perov¬ 
sky realized how terrible it is to love 
like that and to mean so little to 
the beloved. 

The silence of utter solitude 
breathed on Perovsky as he entered 
the house. Darkness and despond¬ 
ency prevailed in the empty rooms. 
Only in the dining room an almost 
burned-out lamp was alight, and 
Lydia Petrovna was sitting over a 
book. 
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She saw him come in with the 
dog, looked up at him timidly 
and joyfully, and said in a low 
voice, as though she were afraid of 
suggesting something which she 
perhaps had no right to suggest: 

“ You know ... we sat up for 
you, Leda and I.” 

And at once Perovsky pictured to 
himself how, night after night, they 
had sat there, the aging woman and 
the white dog, listening anxiously 
for every sound that came creeping 
out of the dark night of the moun¬ 
tain ; and while he had been free and 
gay, joyful in his new happiness, liv- 


He looked like a man who had lived 
through the night before his execu¬ 
tion. He looked across at the grey 
slopes, melancholy, monotonous, as 
though they had never seen the sun, 
and he held his head in despair. 

“ How could I forget? ” he 
thought in mortal anguish and ter¬ 
ror. “ How could I go away and 
be happy and leave her all alone, 
all alone ... ? ” And she will 
think of me, remember every de¬ 
tail. . . keep my notes, my guns, 
feed Leda, white with age, like her¬ 
self. . . On long winter nights 
she will sit by the lamp, old and 



ing a full life and telling himself of 
his right to abandon them as weari¬ 
some burdens, they had been sitting 
there, those two, thinking only of 
him, imagining only his face, glad 
that he was enjoying himself, 
dreaming of the time when these 
lonely days would be gone and he 
would be with them again; as 
though they had no lives of their 
own and lived only that they might 
love him. 

Just before dawn Perovsky step¬ 
ped out into the yard. He was very 
pale, his hair was dishevelled, and 
there were blue rings under his eyes. 
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feeble. . . And I won’t even be 
thinking of her. . . ” 

In his despair he realized that— 
No! He could never escape from 
the.crushing power that held him. 
However happy he might be, how¬ 
ever great his success, the haunting 
phantom of the little, grey, lonely 
woman sitting by the lamp would 
never leave him. 

Autumn showed in everything. In 
the transparent air, in the too vivid 
and too sharp colours of the sunset, 
and in the indefinable fragrance of 
the dying leaves. 
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The sun set and the mists rose 
in the valley. Only in the heights 
were the rich autumn woods stiU 
burning, and the mountains seemed 
to be covered with molten gold. 

A carriage drove smoothly alc^ 
the even, white road. The massive 
author removed his pipe which had 
become obnoxious to his companions 
and said dreamily: 

“ It is wonderful and strange that 
up there it is a sunny, quiet evening. 
The trees stand in their gold and do 
not stir, and there is no one there, 
no one to admire it. . . Thou¬ 
sands of years they stand, the trees, 
and the clear evenings fade beauti¬ 
fully away, and there is no one there 
. . . except perhaps a fox going 
about his business or an eagle soar¬ 
ing on the sununit. . - ” 

Possibly the writer was trying to 
e:q>ress the thought that this remote 
eternal nature has absolutely no 
need of man, and that without man 
it leads a full, beautiful life, but l^e 
thought did not achieve form with 
him, and no one understood him. 
The jovial Doctor, who had steadily 
grown stouter during the last two 
years said: 

“Yes!. . . It really is beautiful! 
You are not sorry you came with us, 
are you, Nata? ” 

And the doctor’s wife, who was 
also stouter, prettier, and more com¬ 
posed, smiled at him tenderly. 

“ Of course not. . . I am only 
afraid it will be cold driving home. 
. . . We should have started 
earlier.” 

The carriage drove through a 
Tartar village, where the dogs 
barked wildly and the railed chil¬ 
dren looked like little devils, and 
they took to the forest road again. 
Just as they were all beginning to 
think that possibly it would have 
been better not to have started out 
at all, they came on a little farm¬ 
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house on the edge of a steep hill. 
A dog barked and they could see it 
scurrying across the bare vineyard, a 

“ Led^! Leda! ” called the Doc¬ 
tor. “Don’t you know us?” 

Out of the house came a little bent 
old woman with white hair under a 
rather dirty cap. She too seemed 
hardly to recognize the visitors and 
her welcoming smile was uneasy and 
apologetic. 

“How are you, Lydia Petrovna?” 
shouted the jolly Doctor. “We 
have all come to call on you! ” 

“ Oh! It’s you, Doctor ? I hardly 
knew you. Haven’t seen you for so 
long. . . How glad Dmitri 

Arkadjevitch will be! ” 

“ Is he at home? ” 

“ He is somewhere about. He 
will soon be in. Please come in, 
come in. . . ” The timid ingratiat¬ 
ing smile never left her face as she 
spoke. 

The little rooms of the farm¬ 
house were dark and uncomfortable. 
Suddenly everyone felt awkward, as 
though they had forced their way in. 
Only the Doctor kept heart, and he 
soon said that he would go and fetch 
Perovsky. A tall young man who 
was also a member of the visiting 
party joined him. 

They passed through the squalid 
vineyard, looked over the apiary, 
and walked up to the wire fence, be¬ 
yond which there was only the green 
slope of the hill. There was no one 
in sight, nothing but the grim black 
woods overlooking the valley. 

“ A dismal place! ” said the grim 
young man. “ How can they live 
here?” 

“ They live — somehow,” an¬ 
swered the Doctor vaguely, then 
shouted at the top of his voice: 

“ Dmitri Arkadjevitch! Hey! 
A-hey 1” 

There was no reply. The moun- 
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tain pointed upwards, silently, 
sternly. They began to feel eerie, 
to feel as though they were standing 
in a vast cemetery and calling a man 
who had died long ago. 

“ Di-mit-ri Ar-ka-dje-v itch 1 ” 
shouted the Doctor once more. 

“ Here! ” suddenly cried a voice, 
and from the edge of the ravine 
Perovsky appeared, wearing heavy 
boots and a rusty old red coat 
thrown over his shoulders. 

He came up quickly, apparently 
excited by the unexpected appear¬ 
ance of these people. As he walked 
up to them, the Doctor and the young 
man looked at him with the expres¬ 
sion of free people gazing at a man 
imprisoned for life, curiously and 
compassionately. He had aged 
greatly and had grown slovenly in 
the two years. His heavy beard 
and matted hair were streaked with 
grey. His face was furrowed with 
deep wrinkles. Only his eyes were 
the same, keen and shy. 

It was hard to tell whether 
Perovsky was really glad to see his 
visitors. He greeted them cordially, 
however, and when the Doctor in¬ 
troduced the young man as a fellow- 
singer, Perovsky’s eyes lit up. He 
spoke kindly to the newcomer and 
asked where he had studied, and 
when it appeared that they had 
worked under the same old profes¬ 
sor, their conversation became 
animated and full of reminiscences 
and names. 

The lamps were lit in the house, a 
bright steaming samovar was put on 
the table, and the place became more 
cozy. It even seemed a pleasant 
place to live in. 

During tea conversation still 
turned on music, art, literature, and 
the writer was amazed to find that 
Perovsky was not at all behindhand, 
but had all the latest news, was in¬ 
terested in everything, and still as 
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sincere in his views as ever. 

“ A wonderful man I ” mused the 
author. “ Any other man in his 
place would have fossilized long 
ago, but he—^well 1 The human 
spirit develops independently of 
circumstances.” 

Already in the author’s mind a 
story on the subject was taking 
shape. 

After tea the jolly Doctor asked 
Perovsky to sing. For some reason 
every one felt that he would refuse, 
and that the suggestion was annoy¬ 
ing to him as a reminder; but he con¬ 
sented willingly and even seemed to 
be flattered. This was a new trait 
in him, and the author observed it 
with a pang. Lydia Petrovna sat 
at the old untuned piano, the tables 
were removed, and Perovsky began. 

His singing seemed to be almost 
as good as before, but it was strange 
to see this primitive-looking man 
with his heavy boots and unkempt 
greyish beard waving his hand in 
tune with the music articulating 
perfectly, singing gorgeous bra- 
vuras, suggesting women in jewels 
and evening gowns, military uni¬ 
forms, the blare of an orchestra, 
tier upon tier of gilded boxes. 

Lydia Petrovna was also pathetic 
in her fussiness. Between one song 
and the next she would go from 
guest to guest, rubbing her hands 
and asking eagerly: 

“ Isn’t it fine? ” 

“ Yes! ” the guests would have to 
agree, and they liked his singing less 
and less. 

Perovsky was too loud and shrill, 
too ardent, too anxious to sing. 

The tall youth gazed intently into 
his tea-glass, the Doctor’s wife broke 
into extravagant praises with ob- 
noxipus effusiveness, the author was 
gloomy, and even the jovial Doctor 
was bored. 

But Perovsky saw nothing. As 
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soon as he finished one song he 
looked for the music of another in 
the heap on the piano, and then 
Lydia Petrovna sat once more at the 
piano, carefull]^ arranged her dress, 
and accompanied him, and as he 
finished she ran from ^est to g^uest 
asking anxiously: ‘‘Good, isn’t 
it I” 

The Doctor’s wife looked at 
Perovsky, with his great beard, grey 
hair, and careful articulation, and 
she stopped her applause- She 
wanted to weep, without knowing 
why. 

“ It’s funny,” thought the jovial 
Doctor, ‘‘one used to be able to listen 
to him all night, and now—it feels 
—^as though one had had enough I ” 

At last he could stand it no longer 
and asked the tall young man if he 
would not sing too. Perovsky 
seemed somewhat surprised, but im¬ 
mediately showed a polite interest 
and supported the Doctor’s request: 

“ Certainly, sing something,” he 
said, as though graciously granting 
permission. 

‘‘ No, really. . . I haven’t sung; 
for a long time. Let Dmitri 
Arkadjevitch go on. Do you know 
Rebikov’s ‘ Too many flowers ’ ? ” 

There was a sharp note of fear 
in his voice. 

But the Doctor was not to be 
parried. 

‘‘ There’s an artist for you. . . 
Always has to be coaxed,” he said. 

“ All right.” The young man 
stood up. ‘‘ But only one song, 
please.” 

A grand rich voice rang out 
solemnly and sonorously. Even the 
scatter-brained Doctor realized now 
why the young man had refused to 
sing. He hadf pitied Perovsky, the 
finished man, who could only live in 
his belief in his artistic greatness, his 
ability to shake the world if he cared 
to. 


How coarse and pitiful Perov- 
sky’s voice seemed now 1 In the 
young man’s voice there was a proud 
beauty, uplifting the soul and pierc¬ 
ing the heart, which comes only 
through the artist’s pure love of his 
gift, through infinite labour, through 
the will that is stopped by nothing 
and fines the entire man into one 
indomitable purpose. 

As he ended all were silent for a 
long time and looked with astonish¬ 
ment and respect at the pale tall 
young man, who modestly went back 
to his tea and sat without raising his 
eyes again. 

They asked him to sing again, ad¬ 
dressed him softly, cautiously, as 
though they were afraid of driving 
away some beauty. But the youth 
persisted in his refusal and turned to 
his tea. 

Perovsky was somehow forgotten, 
and when he spoke again, they were 
all struck by his confused, dazed ap¬ 
pearance and by the strange tone of 
his voice. He praised the singer 
but his praise was painful to hear. 

‘‘ Very, very good,” he said. 
“ Magnificent! . . . Only, you 

know, you ought not be leaving your 
closing bars so rough. . . A little 
more finish, you know. . . But your 
voice is beautiful. . : One can see, 
of course, that you haven’t studied 
much, but yet you are doing very 
well indeed I ” 

A mean smallness peeped through 
these incoherent words, with their 
sudden transition from praise to 
criticism. Every one kept still and 
listened, but no one looked at him. 
The author suddenly re-filled his 
pipe; the Doctor’s wife smiled 
apologetically, and again wanted to 
weep. But the Doctor lost his tem¬ 
per and cut Perovsky short: 

“ A^^at are you talking about, 
Dmitri Arkadjevitch I I think it’s 
splendid, and that’s all I ” 
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Perovsky’s eyes wore an expres¬ 
sion of extreme distress. 

“ I didn’t say anything. . . The 
voice is fair, of course. . . I only 
thought there should have been a 
little more finish. . . You agree, 
don’t you? ” 

“ Yes, perhaps. . . said the 
young man, averting his gaze.^ 

“ But, really, don’t you think so 
yourself? No? I am right, am I 
not? ” 

Perovsky’s voice quavered. His 
eyes were restless. It was pitiful 
and disgusting and distressing to 
hear him. And the author, listen¬ 
ing to his unnatural voice, thought 
gloomily: 

" Good God! How the man has 
changed! There was a time when 
he was overjoyed to recognize a 
talent, when he was the first to hail 
it! Where’s it all gone? This is 
no longer the same man, this crea¬ 
ture crawling in base envy. . . ” 

And still Perovsky went on trying 
to prove his point. He was nerv¬ 
ous and obviously in great distress. 
He went on trying with all his might 
to prove that he was talking abso¬ 
lutely impartially, that the singer 
himself agreed with him, and that 
he and the young man understood 
each other perfectly. But he felt 
that no one believed him, and real¬ 
ized to his despair that he was be¬ 
traying himself with every word, 
and he darted this way and that like 
a hare run down. 

Only Lydia Petrovna failed to 
notice anything. She fussed about, 
rubbed her hands, tried to divert the 
attention from the singer to that 
which was incomparab^ more in¬ 
teresting to her—her husband; and 
she broke into the conversation 
tactlessly with: 

“ Dmitri Arkadjevitch also does 


that very well. When he sang it at 
a concert he had to give four en¬ 
cores. . . ” 

The tall young man stood up and 
began to look at the pictures on the 
walls. He stopped in front of a 
small watercolor drawing, and stood 
lost in contemplation. The little 
picture was alive with a soft deli¬ 
cious sunlight. The snow was melt¬ 
ing in a shimmering pale-blue haze. 
In slender chastity birch-trees glist¬ 
ened in a bridal whiteness. A patch 
of deep-blue sky told of spring. 

“Whose work is that?” he 
asked as Lydia Petrovna came up to 
him. 

^ “ It is by one of Dmitri Arkadje- 
vitch’s young lady admirers. .. She 
made him a present of it. . . Is it 
good?” 

“ Yes,” said the singer with deep 
conviction. 

“ She had a great talent. . . 

She died. . . They say she shot 
herself or something. . .” 

Soon the guests began to take 
their leave. It was late and they 
had to take a lantern to find their 
horses. Perovsky and Lydia 
Petrovna came out to speed them 
on their way, Perovsky still arguing 
with the Doctor in a hopeless, dis¬ 
couraged tone of voice. The Doc¬ 
tor did not contradict. Lydia 
Petrovna asked them to come again, 
and they all felt it would never be. 

Perovsky was silent at last. 

Darkness lay along the slopes, 
and the heavy mists wreathed 
grotesquely. The carriage had not 
driven half a mile when already the 
farm was swallowed up in the dark¬ 
ness. Only in one window was 
there a light and that too soon 
winked and went out, blotted by a 
turn in the road. 
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When Baby Went to the Hotel 

By 

Gustav Wied 

From the Danish by Harold Toksvig 



Though not. strictly speaking, of this generation—he died 
in 191 +—Gustav fFied, like Molibre, makes his appeal to 
every epoch. He deals voith material that remains unchanged 
—human foibles and frailties. With joyous yet keen pen he 
exposes and chaffs the ridiculous <tvherever he finds it, be it in 
the pompous burgher, the stupid provincial, or the ostenta¬ 
tious aristocrat. 

He luas born in Denmark in 1858, and he tried his hand 
at many things, book-selling, teaching, law, journalism, be¬ 
fore finally drifting into the field for which his talents were 
designed. He wrote novels, plays, and short stories. Though 
tremendously popular in his own country, he has been little 
known here. In the early fall, however, one of his plays, 
“2X2 = 5” will be brought out in English. 


Characters : The Husband. 
The fyife. Columbine. 

Act I. 

T he aclion takes place in the 
suburbs of a smaller town. 
Morning. A man’s room, com¬ 
fortable, with sunlight and books 
and pictures and writing table. In 
the corner a table in front of a sofa. 
The husband is sitting by the writing 
table with an open letter in his hand. 
The wife is on the sofa darning a 
child’s stocking. 

The Husband: Do you think 
you will go then, dear? 

The Wife: I should like to 
very much. . . 

The Husband: Then do it! 
The Wife: But the baby, 
Hans? 

The Husband: We’ll send him 
in to Mrs. Clasen; she’s so crazy to 
have him. 

The Wife: Yes-s. . . But 
aren’t we going to stay overnight at 
Skovgaard? 

The Husband: We are! 

The Wife: Then he’ll have to 
be all alone at the hotel! 


The Husband: Dear, there’s 
Mrs. Clasen and her two daughters, 
and there’s a cook, and a chamber¬ 
maid; and then there’s Clasen him¬ 
self and Kristian, the coachman and 
perhaps a couple of traveling sales¬ 
men; you can probably get all of 
them to sleep with him! 

The Wife: Now, Hans, you 
must be serious. You know very 
well what I mean. 

The Husband: No, God knows, 
Grete, I don’t! 

The Wife: You know he’s 
always used to my giving him his 
bottle at night, myself, when he 
wakes up, and fussing with him. . . 

The Husband: And getting 
him dry clothes. . . 

The Wife: Yes. . . 

Th E H USB AND: And now I sup¬ 
pose you are afraid that Mrs. Clasen 
will feed him arsenic and carbolic 
acid, or whatever the stuff is called, 
and wrap him up in a tablecloth and 
twelve napkins and choke him ? 

The Wife: You don’t love 
your child, Hans! 

The Husband: Overwhelmingly, 
Grete! 
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The Wife : Then you wouldn’t 
take it that way I 

The Husband: I will, by 
Heaven, take it any way you wish, 
my dear, if you’ll only give me an 
idea what to do, so I can answer this 
invitation. 

The Wife: Do you think I can? 

The Husband: Can. . . ? 

The Wife: Yes, I mean—do 
you think I should ? 

The Husband: By all that I 
think holy: Yes! 

The Wife: Do you think 
Columbine can wake up ? 

The Husband: She has awak¬ 
ened before this, Crete! 

The Wife: Yes, as Columbine 
is used to tending him, she could go 
to the hotel with him. 

The Husband: A brilliant idea, 
my little one 1 You are a treasure 1 
Then I’ll write to Johan that we are 
coming. 

The Wife: Yes. . . No. . . I 
don’t know, Hans, if Columbine can 
wake up! And think if the baby 
should lie there and scream himself 
to death while we are away! 

The Husband: Call Columbine, 
Crete 1 

The Wife: But, Hans - 

The Husband: Call the mons¬ 
trosity, Crete! She’s home, isn’t 
she? 

The Wife : She’s with the baby. 

The Husband: Caliber! {The 
wife goes to the door and calls. 
Columbine comes in. She is a 
skinny, overgrown sixteen-seventeen 
year old girl in a blue-striped cot¬ 
ton dress and a pink apron that has 
a large wet spot in the middle. She 
has a snub nose, watery blue eyes, 
hemp-colored hair and almost no 
eyebrows.) 

The Wife : Is the baby asleep ? 

Columbine : Yes, he is. Ma’am. 
I’ve just changed his clothes. 

The Husband {pointing): Yes, 
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we can see that by your—decoration. 

Columbine giggles quietly. Col¬ 
umbine always giggles when the 
husband speaks to her. She thinks 
he is the most ridiculous thing on 
earth. 

The Husband and the Wife 
{tc^ether) : Listen, Columbine. . . 

The Husband to the Wife: 
Pardon me. 

Columbine giggles again. 

The Wife {with housewifely dig¬ 
nity) : Listen, Columbine, my hus¬ 
band and I are thinking of going 
away on Tuesday and we won’t be 
back until Wednesday. Do you think 
you can take care of the boy all 
alone in the meantime ? 

Columbine: Yes-s, I guess so; 
but I wouldn’t dare be all alone with 
him in the house. 

The Husband: _No, both you 
and the boy are going to stay at 
Clasen’s hotel in the city. 

Columbine {overcome by laugh¬ 
ter) : He—e—e!—^he! ... at 
Clasen’s hotel! 

The Husband {irritated): Yes, 
certainly, you’ll stay at “ Clasen’s ” 
hotel. 

Columbine: He!—^he! . . . 
nope! 

The Husband {in despair): 
Crete, the animal doesn’t believe 
me! You talk to her. 

The Wife: Yes, my husband 
and I have decided that you and the 
baby shall go to the hotel because 
there you can have help close at 
hand. 

Columbine {absolutely quiet 
now): Oh, I wouldn’t dare be 
alone with him at night. 

The Wife: No, certainly not! 
But are you sure, now, that you can 
take care of him at night? 

The Husband {inquisitorial) : 
Can you wake up ? 

Columbine {overcome again) : 
Ha! ha! he!—he!—he!—oh 1 He’s 
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asking me if 1 can wake up I 

The Husband {highly excited): 
Yes, you crazy female, is that any¬ 
thing to laugh at ? 

The Wife {tries to quiet him ): 
Now, Hans, Hans, {to Columbine). 
He means if you think you can hear 
when the baby wants his bottle at 
night? 

Columbine: Yes. . . and per¬ 
haps I could get one of the Clasen 
girls to sleep with me at night. 

The Wife {cheerfully) : Yes,— 
perhaps you could get permission to 
have both of them. Columbine I 

Columbine: Sure, I might get 
permission to get both of them, I 
might. 

The Wife: Well, now you can 
go back to the baby again; I’ll come 
over and talk to you about it. 

Columbine {goes toward the 
door but stops suddenly half-choked 
by laughter) : Ha I ha I he!—he!— 
oh, look! The Master is brushing 
his mustache with a little brush! 
{rushes out.) 

The Husband {lifts his folded 
hands toward the wife) : Crete, I 
beg of you, take that idiot away 
from me. Let her go at the end of 
the month! 

(Curtain) 

Act II. 

Evening. Same scene. Lighted 
lamp. The husband is sitting in a 
rocking chair, reading a newspaper. 
The wife is on the sofa and thought¬ 
fully makes notes on a piece of 
paper. 

The Wife: When do we leave' 
for Skovgaard tomorrow? 

The Husband {reading) : The 
carriage comes at four. 

The Wife {thoughtfully): I 
wonder how many diapers I should 
take? 

The Husband {frightened, lets 
the paper fall) : Diapers! . . Oh, 
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you mean, when you take the boy to 
the hotel! Oh, sixty or seventy, I 
guess! {Reads on and says) I see 
oldjudge Schmalberg is dead. 

The Wife {absent-minded): 
Oh ? That’s funny! 

The Husband {a little sur¬ 
prised) : Oh, yes! 

The Wife : I have asked Clasen 
himself to come out and get the 
baby. 

The Husband : Oh! 

The Wife: And to bring the 
coachman, too ? 

The Husband {as before) : Are 
you going to ride to the hotel in a 
four-in-hand? 

The Wi/e {tries to slap him) : 
Oh, your nonsense! Of course, it’s 
to help load the wagon. 

The Husband {puts away the 
paper) : That’s right, too. What 
have you thought of taking along, 
anyway? 

The Wife: Well, we have to 
take all his night clothes . . . 

The Husband: Of course. 

The Wife : And the bath tub and 
the bed . . . 

The Husband: One would think 
that it was barely possible a vacant 
bed might be found at a hotel. 

The Wife: They are much too 
large. 

The Husband: Yes, but they’re 
so splendid to grow in. 

The Wife : And we must have all 
his featherbeds, and the bottles and 
the fireless cooker to keep the food 
warm, and . . . 

The Husband: That’s true. 
Crete—excuse me, if I interrupt 
you!—^but do you think the boy can 
stand being bathed in Clasen’s 
water? 

The Wife: Well—I don’t 
know ... 

The Husband: Because it would 
be so easy for us to take a couple 
of hogsheads from our own pump 
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and some of our own coal to warm 
it with. 

The Wife : Oh, Hans, some day 
I shall get really angry with you I 

The Husband: Oh, oh, naughty I 

The Wife: You are always so 
. . . It’s easy to see that you’re not 
the boy’s mother! 

The Husband: No . . . I’m 
not! But his father, I hope. 

The Wife; Now, I’m going, 
Hans! 

The Husband: Wait, wait, 
dear! . . . What’s that piece of 
paper you have there? 

The Wife (ofended). Oh, 
that wouldn’t interest you. 

The Husband: It would, I 
swear to Heaven it would! . . 
Does he have to have his birth cer¬ 
tificate, too? 

The Wife (stamps her foot) : 
No, this is too much! (Tries to 
run out of the room but is caught by 
the husband, who has quickly jumped 
from the rocker.) 

The Husband: Stay, now, you 
little sore-head! 

The Wife: Let me go, Hans! 

The Husband (snatches the 
paper and reads) : Four pairs of 
stockings, six shirts . . . 

The Wife (placated) : It’s a 
little list I’ve made out, so I won’t 
forget anything. 

The Husband (smilingly strok¬ 
ing her cheek) : You are" the dear¬ 
est thing, honey! May I read it? 

The Wife; Yes, but you mustn’t 
make fun of it, Hans. 

The Husband: I’ll be as 
solemn as a stuffed frog! (Reads) 
Four pairs of stockings, six shirts, 
two night shirts, two night suits? 

The Wife: Yes, in case one 
should get too wet, you see. 

The Husband (reads ): Twelve 
diapers . . . twelve diapers . . . 
one bed with feather beds, three 
blankets, rattle, rubber teething 
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ring . . . teething ring? Is that 
right? 

The Wife: For his teeth, you 
know. 

The Husband: But he hasn’t 
any! 

The Wife: No, but he soon 
will have! Haven’t you seen the 
sweet little tip that’s beginning to 
come through in the upper jaw ? 

The Husband: Oh . . . 
no . . . 

The Wife : Then you have per¬ 
mission to see it in the morning! 

The Husband : Thanks! ( reads) 

1 bath tub, I sponge, 4 soft towels, 

2 regular towels ... 4 soft towels, 
2 regular towels? Oh . . . i fire¬ 
less cooker, i cat . . . one cat! 

The Wife: Yes, you know he 
loves to play with the cat! 

The Husband: All right! . . . 
I cat. One night lamp, 2 teaspoons, 
I stirring spoon . . . 

The Wife (suddenly listening) : 
I think he’s crying? 

The Husband (also listening) : 
No . . . 

The Wife (opens the door) : 
Yes! (Runs out.) 

The Husband (alone, continues 
reading) : One stirring spoon, 1 
bottle lead water, i can powder . . . 
(lays the paper down, takes his 
longest pipe from the pipe rack, fills 
it, lights it and repeats quietly and 
softly, as he stands in the middle of 
the floor puffing away) , one stirring 
spoon, one bottle of lead water and 
one can of powder . . . One stir¬ 
ring spoon, one bottle of lead water 
and one can of powder. . . . One 
stirring can, one bottle of spoon 
water and one . . . 

Columbine (suddenly sticks her 
face in the door) : I wanted to ask 
you, ma’am, if . . . (suddenly over¬ 
come by laughter). Ha! Ha! Hal 
He! He! He! The Master Is 
standing in the middle of the floor 
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smoking a long pipe! {Slams the 
door hurriedly and disappears, while 
the husband throws two chairs a 
pound of tobacco and all of the 
available magazines after her). 

(Curtain) 

Act hi. 

The doorway of the cottage. 
Columbine is sitting on the fireless 
cooker, attired in a light grey cape, 
black cotton gloves and yellow up- 
turned straw hat with ostrich 
feathers and four hummingbirds in 
front, {She has received a de¬ 
cided shock when it has finally 
dawned on her that she is really go¬ 
ing to the hotel with the baby, and 
she is filled with superciliousness; 
she doesn^t giggle any more. She 
considers it beneath her dignity,) 
She has the baby on her lap and per¬ 
mits no one to touch him. That is, 
she insists it is the baby. No human 
eye could possibly identify him, so 
embalmed is he in shawls, capes 
and horse blankets: now and then 
a weak grunt is heard from the 
bundle. 

The wife is putting on her coat 
and hat. 

The husband is in his shirt sleeves. 
fVith the help of a newly prepared 
list he is counting the carefully num¬ 
bered articles heaped up against the 
wall. 

A one-horse wagon draws up to 
the door. It is Clasen with his 
coachman. 

The Husband {looks' at his 
list): No. 23 , one fireless cooker! 
Where is the fireless cooker? Are 
you spreading yourself over the fire¬ 
less cooker, Columbine? 

Columbine {without moving): 
The master can see that, I suppose! 

Clasen {from the wagon ): 
Hello! Hello! Here we are after 
the head of the family! 

The Husband: Come in Clasen. 
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Clasen : Thank you, thank you 1 
(Crawls down from the wagon with 
difficulty. He weighs 280 pounds, 
net.) 

The Wife: Good morning 
Clasen . . . Have you warmed 
up? 

Clasen : Good morning I Good 
morning 1 Yes, thank you very 
much, my lady! One has to have 
his morning bitters and a couple of 
beers and a few other delicacies. 
He! He! 

The Wife: No . . . no, I mean 
is there a fire in the boy’s room? 

Clasen: Oh, that’s what you 
mean. Well, the chill’s off, the 
chill’s off. 

Columbine (gets up from the 
fireless cooker) : Well, then, per¬ 
haps it’s best the master begins to 
carry out the things! (The baby 
grunts behind the covers.) Hush, 
baby, hush! 

Clasen (points in astonishment 
to the bundle): Is there a living 
being in there? 

Columbine (with dignity): No, 
it’s the boy! 

Clasen : God help me, he looks 
like a midwife. (Columbine turns 
away in disgust, the hummingbirds 
waving their wings. The men start 
to load the wagon, which in a little 
while begins to look like a moving 
van.) 

The Husband (to the wife): 
Where do you want to sit? 

The Wife : Beside the coachman, 
if anything should happen. 

The Husband: And where is 
the boy going to be ? 

The Wife: I’ll put him on my 
lap. 

Columbine: Do you think, 

ma’am, that you can take care of 
him? 

The Husband: And where 
shall Clasen sit? 

Clasen : Columbine can hold me 
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on her lap if she wants tol 

Columbine: Mind your own 
business, Clasen! 

The Wife: He’s going to walk 
beside the horse’s head, in case it 
shies at anything. 

The Husband: I guess I’d bet¬ 
ter hold his tail, then. 

Columbine: The master must 
not think that the master is funny 1 

Clasen; Devil¬ 
ish how such a snip 
can use her mouth! 

. . . Well, my 
lady, up you go. 

{Helps the wife up 
beside the coach¬ 
man.) 

C o L u M bine: 

Here’s the boy, 
ma’am, but be 
careful I Take hold 
of him with both 
hands I 

The Husband: 

All right, Colum¬ 
bine, you can go on 
ahead, now. 

C o L u M bine: 

Who, me? No, 
you can bet I’m going to ride, tool 
(Crawls up in the ba^ of the wagon 
and takes her old place on the fire¬ 
less cooker, where she opens a green 
parasol over the hummingbirds.) 

Clasen {by the horse’s head): 
Everything all right? 

The Wife: Yes, but be sure you 
are careful 1 Remember the boy 1 

Clasen: Sure! But maybe the 
the little lady ought to look and 
make sure he’s there. 


Columbine '{on the fireless 
cooker) : You ought not to answer 
the men’s jokes, Ma’am I 

The Husband: Then you are 
coming back at once, Crete, so we 
can be ready at four o’clock I 

The Wife : Yes I good-bye, good¬ 
bye. Can baby say goo’ bye to 
papa! Hans 1 Come here and kiss 
him. {The husband goes over 
and tenderly kisses 
two shawls and a 
horseblanket). 

Clasen ; All 
aboard/ {Kristian, 
the coachman 
'cracks his whip, 
Columbine gives a 
little scream, and 
the wagon begins 
to move. Suddenly 
Columbine begins 
to fence wildly 
with arms and legs 
and parasol and 
everything, and 
cries) : 

The cat. We 
forgot the cat 1 
Come, kitty, kitty. 
The husband rushes into the house 
and searches all the rooms, and 
finally finds kitty asleep on his newly 
laundered dress shirt. He grabs the 
animal by the tail and slings it out 
through the door, right up on 
Columbine’s hat where the ferocious 
animal immediately attacks the fat¬ 
test of the helpless hummingbirds. 
And when the wagon once more 
moves, the 

(Curtain Falls) 
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The Gift of the Yellow Gods 
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B eyond the Lazlenkl Gardens 
which formed the parade- 
ground of the Russian Armv 
at Lowicz, there stands an ancient 
castle in use as a fortress. The 
mouldering outer walls loom up 
from a moat of brown viscid water 
—that might have been gathered 
from all uie sloughs of Poland’s 
despond—and lift to the skies a bat- 
tlemented rampart flanked by twin 
towers, from the barbecans of which 
spat powerful ^ns, lent for the 
great defensive by Japan. 

It was in the spacious bulge of 
the jutting, lichened North Tower, 
that Captain Sergei Tartofl had his 
quarters—Count Tartofl in Le 
Cercle de la Noblesse at Warsaw, 
but “ Tartufe ” in secret among his 
rivals, gunners, guards and his 
enemies,—which were many. No 
one appeared to know how this nom 
de guerre originated. But it seemed 
to lit his peculiar jiersonality and 
cling to him like his stifl pointed 
beard and sullen brows. 

Tartofl was a Russian of noble 
descent, but his chief militarv 
attache—a mysterious flufly-haired 
youth from Warsaw—was either a 
Pole or a Lithuanian. The intimacy 
between these two, considering 


social status, was wholly imaccount- 
able, until one discovered, as had 
their (ringing attendants, that the 
mysterious youth was a young 
woman of rare patrician beauty,— 
one Karnina Yorska who had spent 
the latter years of her short mis¬ 
guided life in and around the 
barracks on the Marzalkowska. 
The simple belted khaki tunic and 
high boots of the Cossack soldier 
had become so much a part of her 
personality that, put her back into 
petticoats and she would have 
chafed at restraint and lost that 
radiant inner flame which made up 
the bloom of her beauty. The term 
Pole was too broad for her; 
Lithuanian would have been as in¬ 
comprehensible. She was just War¬ 
saw, and aristocratic Warsaw at 
that, with none of the full-blooded, 
stout-limbed outlines of the hang¬ 
ers-on at Mokotowski or Cracow or 
Vilna, but with the white-skinned, 
amber-haired, slender-hipped char¬ 
acteristics of aesthetic Warsaw. 
Clinging to the man who had made 
her an outcast, high-mettled, re¬ 
fined, proud and passionate, she be¬ 
stowed her wealth of love and devo¬ 
tion on Tartofl and Tartofl alone. ^ 
He would have kept her a pris- 
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oner in the tower, to hide her 
identity, but she would not have it 
so. In this one particular she defied 
him in spirit of fierce pride. It 
seemed that here was one last ideal, 
all he had left her. Patriotism, her 
right to serve her unhappy country 
in its urgent need. She was in and 
out and around the fortress, tending 
the sick and injured or driving a 
high-powered motor-truck to the 
commissariat in Lowicz at five 
o’clock each morning for the daily 
dole of food and hospital supplies. 

At eight o’clock she was back 
again, her well-stocked truck in the 
court-yard below, safely turned over 
to the proper officials of the various 
commissary departments. And she 
herself in the craggy tower, over¬ 
hanging the brackish moat, ready 
to attend the many picayune de¬ 
mands of her liege-lord. Fatima, 
the guards called her, like the last 
of Bluebeard’s wives. But if she 
overheard them, she made no sign 
by word or look. 

The devotion of Kamina to 
Tartoff was peculiar in its intensity. 
To those accustomed to his treach¬ 
eries, his brutalities, his explosive 
bursts of white-hot rage, it was 
pathetic, baffling, portentous. In the 
masculine world about her, she was 
pitied rather than scorned. 

The secret lay deep in her wom¬ 
an’s heart. To all appearances, 
Karnina worshipped him, not only 
with the strong quick primal pas¬ 
sion of a woman for her mate, nor 
vet with the solemn awe evoked 
by his noble rank, but for a deeper, 
more poignant reason. She desired 
his name. She yearned to hold up 
her head again and face her world 
as Madame Tartoff. 

In her wistful flights of fancy 
she dreamed of marriage sanctified 
and the restoration of her errant 
soul. And she dreamed too of an¬ 
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other, dear in childhood’s memories 
—the boy Paul whose heart she had 
wantonly crushed. He was'now in 
a hospital at Vilna, pitiably maimed 
in the first great slaughter. Only 
as Madame Tartoff would she dare 
to speak to Paul again, to crave his 
forgiveness. 

Her heart was tom with desire. 
Tartoff promised marriage, but 
something invariably happened to 
defer the ceremony. Still, hope 
ever burned—a brilliant flame when 
Tartoff crushed her to his breast 
and bruised her with his kisses; a 
pale glow when the creamy pink and 
gold of her, the iridescent bronze of 
her Circe’s eyes, called forth only 
slurs, epithets, curses. 

Again at odd times he seemed to 
crave her presence, her sympathy, 
to cherish her love by wrapping it 
close in the fires of his own. But 
there were other times—and they 
became more frequent in these weeks 
of stagnant waiting—when he gazed 
at her with loathing. Lurid and 
savage, even blood-thirsty, he tor¬ 
tured and humiliated her with a keen 
Satanic enjoyment that revelled in 
tears and moans. 

She studied his character with a 
keenness of discernment, dissected 
it bit by bit as the interne dissects 
and examines and tabulates his ob¬ 
servations on human organism. 
And what she learned satisfied her 
forebodings. Tartoff was living in 
the shadow of a great Fear. It 
prodded him by day, it haunted him 
by night, so that his tortured mind 
found relief in torturing others. 
She knew he had been dealing un- 
derhandedly—in horse-flesh for one 
thing—^had in fact cleared a hun¬ 
dred thousand rubles, for he had 
boasted to her of his shrewdness in 
hoodwinking the government in¬ 
spectors. So, with her natural keen¬ 
ness of deduction, she decided the 
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shadow was Siberia—and dune: to 
him more because of added pity. 
She catered to his whims in a dozen 
new and tender ways; she smuggled 
him small dainties from the com¬ 
missariat, having won over the chief 
guard by the trusting wistfulness of 
her glorious eyes. And because she 
saw it pleased him, she took over 
the care and responsibility of Joki. 

When Tartoff had first intro¬ 
duced Joki as his personal mascot. 
Kamina had laughed in sheer 
amazement. Such a queer little 
creature was Joki, yellow, fat- 
pauched, scarcely three feet high, 
with a head like a lemon set on end 
and as hairless. Its features were 
distinctly ape, but there was an 
oriental slant to the wee wicked 
slits of eyes which reminded her of 
the funny little image of the Amer¬ 
ican billiken she had once seen in 
an art-shop in Cracow. She had 
laughed, but not long. 

Assuredly Joki was mere monkey, 
a freak perhaps; but it was TartofE’s 
devotion to it that quenched Kar- 
nina’s laughter. For Joki was su¬ 
preme. Joki ruled the tower. The 
choicest food was saved for Joki, 
the softest robes were for its bed. 
Tartoff would talk and laugh and 
sing to it. He spent much time with 
it alone. Ever present in her con¬ 
sciousness was the picture of the 
fastidious man whose slave she was. 
with his high cheek-bones and 
pointed beard, sitting in the light 
from the barbecan with Joki on his 
knee. Always she saw his truculent 
conceit give way to keen anxiety, in¬ 
tensive interest. 

Often he would try to teach it 
sound. He would dwell upon a cer¬ 
tain syllable, over and over, like a 
fond parent teaching a child, though 
he always dropped to silence when 
Kamina entered the apartment, and 
later resented her intrusion to a pro¬ 
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fane degree. All this preyed upon 
her, so that she took to spying upon 
them, sometimes lying flat on the 
floor of the passage where was the 
largest chink in the crumbling 
masonry. 

Kamina was human; she suffered 
much and with her suffering came 
wonder. The sight of Joki, that 
hideous little human effigy, sitting 
smugly in her rightful place on 
Tartoff’s knee, drove her almost 
mad. Yet even in her jealous fury 
she paused to marvel at the mystery 
of it all. 

Her lovely face grew haggard 
and the tawny lights in her eyes took 
on a tigress’ ferocity. In Tartoff’s 
presence she became silent, sullen; 
but while he was busy in the court¬ 
yard below, lecturing and drilling 
his Cossacks in the handling of the 
Japanese guns, she lashed herself to 
a frenzy of weeping. She devoted 
more of her waking hours to Tar- 
toff’s comfort. She made her motor- 
trips to the commissariat in shorter 
time. She cooked all his meals-^ 
and Joki’s. She pressed his uni¬ 
forms, polished his insignia and 
exercised a thousand little arts and 
attentions that would prove her love 
for him and her superiority over 
Joki. 

On the day he had first shown her 
his pet, he had hinted of an unusual 
obscurity surrounding the gift. It 
had come from Japan, along with 
the shipment of guns. It was tagged 
unmistakably with his name—Cap¬ 
tain Sergei Tartoff, Gun-Wizard,” 
and his address which was then the 
barracks on the Marzalkowska^ in 
Warsaw. Whether it came as jest 
or menace, Tartoff could not deter¬ 
mine. He searched every square 
inch of its body, of the printed tag 
and the cage in which it had jour¬ 
neyed. All in a moment Joki had 
become the absorbing problem of 
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Tartoff’s harassed existence. 

In the late Russo-Japanese War, 
he had known a number of Japanese 
officers—no matter why or where. 
He had felt only contempt for them 
all, they had had so little practical 
knowledge of the splendid guns in 
their command. It was one of these 
officers. General Tomogi, a weird 
little runt with a 
face like a mongrel, 
whose hatred he 
had earned, whom 
he suspected as the 
donor. Though 
why should he 
trouble himself to 
send a gift? Appar¬ 
ently, Tartoff had 
not overlooked the 
fire and steel hidden 
beneath the ice and 
velvet that makes 



not at war, Tomogi was perhaps the 
most noted chemist in the Orient. A 
number of his formulas on poison- 
gas production had been bought up 
by the German government prepara¬ 
tory to the great hostilities. Aside 
from this information however, 
Tomogi might well have been a 
phantom of the mist, for all Tartoff 
could learn of him. 

Perhaps this ex¬ 
plains, in part, the 
shadow of the great 
Fear that brooded 
over Tartoff. His 
first fiery impulse 
was to kill the ape 
in its travelling 
cage. But as his 
knife was poised 
quivering for the 
stroke, some power 
.... bred of second 
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the Japanese the mystery they 
are. 

“ In Tomogi you have much big 
foe,” a younger officer confided to 
him, “ Tomogi great soldier. Also 
he are great chemist. All world 
know Tomogi chemist. He are bad 
enemy—he not forget.” 

Only these facts had Tartoff 
gleaned concerning his foe. When 


thought, held his hand. He could 
only let it drop to his side, weak, 
nerveless, palsied by a nameless 
suspicion. His second impulse took 
him to Petrograd to consult a seer. 

Karnina of course understood 
nothing of all this. She knew Tar¬ 
toff had once fought in Manchuria 
and she supposed that Joki had been 
sent North either at his request or 
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as an obscure compliment to his ex- chauffeur, as had been her custom 
pert skill in handling the Russian since linking her life with his, but 
guns. Any day now, any hour, was sternly commanded to remain 
Austrians and Teutons would at- in the tower and care for Joki. On 
tempt to cross the border into the first day of Tartoff’s absence, 
Poland; and Joki as a mascot, meant Karnina bolted herself in their apart- 
supposedly life and luck. ment and spent hours in pacing the 

Tartoff told her almost nothing, floor and sobbing tearlessly to her- 
for he dared not tell her the truth, self: “ It is Joki’s life or mine!— 
And she asked no questions because Joki’s life or mine! ” It was the 
of her pride, because the query up- first time Tartoff had refused her 
permost in her desires had never yet services and to her it was a dagger- 
been satisfied. Nor did he confide thrust. 

in her regarding his special furlough A heavy sense of responsibility 
when he journeyed to Petrograd in weighed her down. She had thought 
search of the monk ® despera- 

Gabrillov, pupil of tion. and longing 

the murdered Ras- jl" ~ J that she would buy 

putin, prince of petrol and 

charlatans, and re- make an eighty-mile 

turned with the \I run into Vilna just 

ominous words toll- to inquire at the 

ing like di rges jhospital gate if the 
through his over , boy Paul were 

wrought brain. j living or dead. But 

“Guard your 1 | ingJ ^ Lowicz she 

gift,—as you love I turned back again 

your life.” i _and drove at furious 

He did not tell j speed toward the 

Karnina because he ( fortress, fearful 

mistrusted her, as ^ tj^at Tartoff might 

he mistrusted all man- and woman- ji have changed his 

kind. So while he pondered his ja plans and returned 

problem she grew thin and played ^ yJ to find her gone, 

the spy and hated Joki with all the At the end of the 

force of her nature, more and more first day, after pacing the floor, 
ferociously because of that outside wringing her hands and tearing at 
foreign interest that seemed to be the rocky walls with her nails, she 
gnawing the slender bond that held sank exhausted before the barbecan, 
her to Tartoff. longing to hurl herself in the moat 

After the first three weeks of below, 
their life together in the fortress. It had been a hot torpid day, and 
Tartoff received orders from Prince although the tower was damply cool, 
Kemiceff to inspect the artillery the moat beneath gave forth the 
along a certain section of the Polish stench of the battlefield. Karnina 
frontier. His first absence was to could not breathe its vapors. She 
be a matter of three or four days, stumbled again to her aching feet, 
including a run by motor to Kalisz weary and racked with frenzy. She 
and Lodz. Karnina had set her was in a state to do evil,—it was the 
heart on accompanying him as one event for her harassed mind,— 
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but the fear of TartoflF like an over¬ 
whelming spectre of a headsman 
with his axe, held her in check. 

A darkness gathered. The hate¬ 
ful silence in the tower, which had 
grown so maddening, was suddenly 
pierced by shrill screams. Kamina 
undid her barricade and ran down 
the passage to Joki’s door. ^ Sud¬ 
denly she remembered—Joki had 
had nothing to eat all day. Well, 
let him starve 1 It was Joki’s life or 
her own 1 

Heard in the blackness of night, 
the sounds were magnified to horrid 
proportions. There was something 
menacing, supernatural in them. 
Karnina fled to her quarters in a 
panic. With shaking hands she un¬ 
dressed and pulled the bed-covers 
over her head. But still she could 
hear those sharp, far-distant cries. 

If Joki should actually die of 
neglect,—^what then? The image of 
TartoflF arose in the velvet black. 
She could lie there no longer. Leap¬ 
ing from the bed and into a billowy 
kimono, she snatched a loaf of 
bread, hollowed-out to contain len¬ 
tils, and a half-filled bottle of thin 
red kvass from her meagre store. 
Then, lighting a candle with her free 
hand, she flew down the corridor 
and turned the key. 

Three days later Tartoff returned. 
His first minute inspection of Joki’s 
condition and creature comforts 
made Karnina go a-shiver with the 
mere thought of what would have 
been her portion had she let the 
creature starve. 

_ Tartoflf’s eyes had jaded brown 
rings. ^ He looked like a man who 
had neither slept nor eaten for days 
on end. As he made the rounds of 
Joki’s quarters, she observed with 
a quick stab of pain that he walked 
like an aged man. He was weary 
and white and shaken. 

Once in their apartment he turned 


to her with a smile that dazzled her. 

“ My beauty 1 My wife 1 ” he 
whispered, and caught her close to 
him, murmuring In the tawny gold 
of her hair, “ I need food and rest 
and sleep. But more than all, I 
need you 1 ” 

Swaying there with his arms about 
her, and his voice a caress in her 
ears, her heart swelled with exultant 
joy. His wife I He had called her 
his wife 1 Tenderly she reached up 
and drew his head down to her 
shoulder as though to hold him, as 
he now was, forever. 

“ Damnation! ” he broke into a 
bellowing as he tore her hands away 
and pushed her from him, “ Who 
gave that to you ? ” He began to 
chatter as ’ he stared beyond to a 
small table where lay in conspicuous 
solitude a long gleaming envelope 
of Japanese tissue embellished with 
a chain of cherry-red stamps and a 
seal depicting the rising sun. With 
a violent effort, he sprang for it and 
snatched it and ripped it jaggedly 
across one end, sinking down upon a 
stool with blanched face and staring 
half-blind eyes. 

The paper shivered as from an 
electric current in his clutching 
fingers as he read It through. And 
Karnina watched the play of his 
emotion, ill-controlled because of 
his great fatigue. 

“ It—it startled me 1 ” he ex¬ 
plained at length with a mirthless 
smile. 

“ Bad news?” 

‘‘ Oh no, not at all! ” TartoflF’s 
manner seemed relieved, almost 
buoyant. He glanced at her under 
heavy brows; he felt he could trust 
her, she had cared for Joki so faith¬ 
fully and well. He insisted that she 
take the letter In charge, read It if 
she wished and bum it. 

Later as he slept, heavily as a 
stone, she scanned the letter by 
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candle-light. To her amazement the 
characters were Japanese. She had 
not known TartoflF’s familiarity with 
that language, but she remembered 
now how rapidly and easily he had 
read the page. 

Perhaps then, the shadow of Fear 
was not Siberia but Japan. Per¬ 
haps Joki’s presence had a sinister 
meaning. Since the night of the 
proffered loaf, she no longer thought 
of Joki as the American billiken, but 
as a were-wolf, a fiend. She held 
the letter above the candle till it was 
burned to an ash; then she sat and 
pondered—far into the night. 

It was about this time that Joki 
began to resent confinement. There 
was a circular vent, high in the wall 
of the keep, which opened without 
bars to the free sky above; while the 
tower’s masonry, jagged, mouldy 
inside and outside, sneer upon the 
moat, offered attractive opportuni¬ 
ties for adventure. One morning 
Kamina, enterin|r the room with a 
breakfast-tray, discovered Joki scal¬ 
ing the wall with the supple sureness 
of a marmoset. Another day when 
a sentry of the Lithuanian Legion 
was pacing the open court-yard be¬ 
low and chanced to raise his e^es, the 
uncanny creature was circling the 
tower, hanging by fingers and toes 
and teeth and grinning its triumph. 

Tartoff was thoroughly alarmed. 
He made the vent double-barred and 
when off duty took Jdki for s^ety 
and change of scene to his own 
quarters. There he supervised the 
cooking of Juki’s meals. To-Kar- 
nina it was a hateful task. Her 
hidden thought at first had been to 
add each day a drop of poison to 
the pot. But then she feared to take 
the chance, for Tartoff often ate 
with Joki. He seemed to read her 
inmost thought, and watched her 
warily. 

Then came further orders from 
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the Imperial Czar’s headquarters. 
Tartoff again made a tour of the 
border, taking in the ^ central and 
southern chains of fortifications and 
leaving Karnina for the greater part 
of a week. ^ This time she accepted 
her responsibility with better grace. 
Tartoff would return again to her— 
a fonder lover; and Father Stepan 
would come from the cathedral at 
I^wicz to perform the marriage 
rites for all the world to see. She 
remained almost altogether in the 
tower, watching her charge, for Joki 
chafed at continued confinement; its 
antics at times were terrifying; it 
seemed to go mad, running up and 
down the walls and rattling the steel 
bars of the vent. 

Only one change she made in the 
daily routine. She started for the 
commissariat at four o’clock instead 
of five, and spent the extra hour on 
her knees m confession before 
Father Stepan. 

One night shortly after midnight 
there was an explosion in the 
arsenal. Kamina’s first thought was 
for Joki. To prove the utter change 
of spirit which her buoyant anticipa¬ 
tion had already effected, she put 
aside her loathing for the animal, a 
feeling so savage that she never 
dared look upon it nor touch its 
flesh. And she rescued Joki with a 
magnificent heroism, carrying her 
burden down the spiral starway of 
the tower and outside the danger 
zone. 

There came another letter to 
Tartoff before-his return; the same 
Japanese vellum with cherry stamps 
and the seal of the rising sun. It had 
an amazing fascination for Kamina. 
She could not keep her hands away 
from It. After a time she steamed 
it open, made a careful copy of the 
characters therein and glued it shut. 
Not that she had any hope of mas¬ 
tering the message it contained—at 
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least not at first till she remem< 
bered: 

“ Noto I I will ask Noto,” she 
said. “ He will tell me.” 

Noto was an ambulance driver 
with the Petrograd Guards in 
Lowicz, a courteous fellow who had 
come to her assistance on several 
occasions when her motor had 
stalled on the Tiraspol turnpike. 
To him she took the characters, a 
few at a time, printed on various 
slips of paper and shuffled promis¬ 
cuously. And after three'days she 
learned the gist of the letter. After 
all, it threw no light on Tartoff’s 
secret. It referred altogether to the 
borrowed artillery. 

During those long dreamy days, 
she confided much to Father Stepan. 
Together with infinite tact and care 
they planned the ceremony which 
was to take place the hour of Tar¬ 
toff’s return. Otherwise—so said 
the silver-haired saint to the amber- 
crowned penitent—she should leave 
her lover forever, and go and sin no 
more. 

“ But he cannot fail me, Father. 
He cannot. He shall not! ” she 
would sob, writhing at the old 
priest’s feet. 

And yet, once again Tartoff failed 
her. After eight days he returned, 
but he came in an ambulance, un¬ 
conscious, wounded by a shrapnel 
shell which had demolished his 
motor-car on the battle-front at 
Krasnik. They moved him to the 
hospital ward and there Kamina 
cared for him. All through those 
stern gray hours when they battled 
for life together, Karnina felt the 
strengthening of their bond, and her 
days were filled with a rich content. 
He showed her in a thousand little 
ways how fully he depended upon 
her. She was a woman trans¬ 
formed. In spite of exacting duties, 
her cheeks grew pink and the iri¬ 


descence of witch-fires glowed in her 
eyes. 

As for Tartoff, his recovery was 
a matter of weeks. His thoughts 
were long ones and filled with the 
wisdom of the ages—at least 
Karnina gave him that credit. But 
she noticed his uneasiness in Father 
Stepan’s presence, his neglect of con¬ 
fession, his curt reluctant promise to 
the forceful demand of marriage. 
And yet, he had promised; he had 
given his word to the holy church. 
In the halo of that hope she lived. 

Tartoff’s main consideration, as 
always, was Joki. Joki had a warm 
woolen sweater and a crate of 
medicines—tonics, blood-purifiers 
and what not. Joki was brought in 
beside his bed morning and night. 
An orderly brought Joki on the end 
of a chain. And Tartoff himself 
administered the doses at prescribed 
intervals. Kamina often wondered 
at the persistent regularity which 
marked his timeless day, which 
forced him to a sitting posture at 
the tick of the watch to greet his 
weird visitor, to pour liquid into a 
spoon, to force it down its throat, to 
continue his brooding study of the 
queer little creature in the privacy 
behind his screen. 

Then, early one wind-cracked 
morning, a tragedy befell the 
Russian army. The commissariat 
at Lowicz burned to the ground. 
Food was very scarce. And because 
of a general run of mismanagement 
and unpreparedness on the part of 
the commissioners, food continued to 
be scarce. Day after day Kamina 
returned to the fortress with an al¬ 
most empty motor-car. Day after 
day she was like a foraging beast of 
prey, seeking whatever mi^t sustain 
strength in Tartoff, even starving 
herself. 

She would have sacrificed life it¬ 
self for Tartoff—so exalted was her 
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mood. But the sight of Jokl, the 
glutton, gulping her precious store, 
was almost more than she could bear. 
Tartoft was apparently indifferent to 
her sufferings, even to his own, for 
he persistently neglected himself 
that Joki might be satisfied. She 
knew every look, every gesture that 
passed between the two, and her old* 
time torture of mind crept back, sur¬ 
mounting the pangs of her hunger. _ 
After a time Tartoff shifted his 
bed for a wheel-chair and attempted 
to go about his usual military duties. 
At first he was sullen and engrossed, 
then noisily irritable. Drooping 
after him at the close of a hapless 
day, pushing his chair with only the 
few ounces of strength left in her, 
she would seem to float through a 
blade sea of curses. 

“ Get food for me! ” he would 
storm. “ It seems you feed these 
other swine. Get food for me, me!’* 
Directly his bellowing ceased, she 
would stiffen her spine with sheer 
force of wilL “ Yes, yes, I will get 
food! ” she would promise as she 
gave him over to his orderly for the 
night. And she would leave the 
ward, head high, shoulders squared, 
fiercely determined that he would 
not find her fainting at her post.^ ^ 
The next morning after waiting 
in line with the motor-drivers three 
hours for her meagre portion, which 
would not satisfy two-thirds of the 
fortress battalion, she came back 
with, a quarter-loaf concealed In her 
tunic which she hid for herself in 
the table-drawer in the tower-room. 
Tartoff tasted his rations daintily 
though his eyes had a wolfish gleam. 
He reserved the greater portion for 
Joki and demanded of Kamina the 
same sacrifice. She smiled—a sort 
of wan, crooked attempt at a smile. 
But she could afford to, for the mor¬ 
row was the day of days—her bridal 
morn. 
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“ Whoever heard of a wedding 
without a feast?” she would muse 
to herself, “—or a bride weak and 
starving? ” And then she would 
murmur dreamily with clasped 
hands, “ Paul, Paul, if you only 
knew —if you only knew! ” 

So the great day dawned, gray 
and drizzly at first, deepening just 
as the hour drew near, into a thun¬ 
dering deluge of rain. The Chapel 
of St. Peter in the North Wing of 
the Castle was the place selected for 
the ceremony. There were hun¬ 
dreds of soldiers gathered there— 
men of all types and dialects. Some 
were peasants from the steppes 
from Siberia; some were majors, 
field-marshals, dragoons; others 
were Khans from the rococo lands 
north of India, or potentates from 
the Caucasus serving in humble 
capacities. They wore for the most 
part the coarse brownish-yellow 
tunic of the Russian soldier, enor¬ 
mous boots and baggy trousers. 
The choir-loft held a group of vol¬ 
unteer singers, each with a rough 
white robe over his uniform. And 
the blinking candles at the altar 
glinted on the jewelled ikons and re¬ 
ligious paraphernalia of the faithful 
Father Stepan and his acolytes. 

Those who witnessed that cere¬ 
mony have testified not only to its 
crude beauty, its impressive sol¬ 
emnity, but to a strange prophetic 
air of ill-omen that forced its way 
in through the beat of the tempest. 
It is possible that Karnina suspected 
nothing. Her face was pale and 
sweet, her voice like a harp and her 
eyes twin stars. Tartoff too was 
thinking only of himself, gnawing 
his beard for the fool he was to have 
walked into such a trap. As for the 
valiant old Father Stepan—^that tall 
patriarchal figure whose silver beard 
swept low over his yellow robe— 
evidently he was altogether en- 
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grossed with the order of the cere¬ 
mony. 

But if the three most vitally 
concerned were too absorbed to 
notice, all that crowded Chapel 
thrilled to some alien portent. Per¬ 
haps it came from the sullen thun¬ 
der that rolled like muffled funeral 
drums; or from the wind that wailed 
like a chorus of augurs. But it 
seemed apparent everywhere, espe¬ 
cially at the finale when the parallel 
lines of soldiers down the central 
aisle faced each other and crossed 
bayonets to form the arch for the 
bridal pair. 

Kamina moved softly, lightly as 
the air about her. She could not 
think coherently, she could not feel 
anything save an overwhelming ex¬ 
altation that lifted her above the 
crags and gorges of the earth into 
sunlight realms undreamed of. She 
did not know her hand touched 
I'artoflf’s arm, nor that Tartoff ab¬ 
ruptly left her at the Chapel doors, 
moving hurriedly away in the direc¬ 
tion of the courtyard without even 
a look toward his bride. Her eyes 
were luminous, far-seeing, fixed on 
some distant horizon. 

“ Paul! ” she breathed in ecstatic 
wonder, “ Madame Tartoff is 
come! ” and her whole being shook 
as though she had caught the side- 
drift of the wind from Elysia. 

All alone she moved—like one 
walking in sleep. Past the rigid 
ranks of militia, past the rows of 
convalescents in wheel-chairs, past 
white-cowled nurses and green- 
capped retainers, past faces sym¬ 
pathetic, scornful, sensual, up, up 
the steep stone stairs to her tower- 
room. 

As the door clanged behind her, 
the world went tladc. She leaned 
swooning a^inst the rocky wall, but 
she never fully lost consriousness. 
Her pale lips whi^ered: 
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“ A bride—starving^—on her 
wedding-mom 1 ** And then she 
laughed, a piteous sound. “ Bread I 
—I must have my bread 1 ” 

Hurriedly, only half erect, she 
dragged herself across the room to 
the table-drawer. As she opened it 
and groped about for the quarter- 
loaf, another hand shot past and 
seized it. 

“ Joki I ” she screamed, “ Joki 1 
Joki! Come back I Give me— 
Give me—” 

With an agile leap, magnificent 
in its reckoning, the ape bounded to 
the sill of the barbecan, and sat 
down, tearing at the loaf with its 
long glistening teeth. 

“ Give me my bread 1 ” ^e 
screamed, fumbling for a knife in 
the drawer. Her brain had taken 
fire and her eyes darted needles of 
light. 

The ape sensed danger. It ceased 
gnawing and stared at her with an 
evil beady gaze, hugging the ragged 
loaf. Its nostrils dilated, the breath 
passing in and out with a queer 
whistling noise. i 

Kamina crept nearer and nearer, 
crouched for a spring, knife hidden 
behind her. Joki, squatting warily, 
might have been a porcelain joss, 
but for its blinking ever-watchful 
eyes. 

The ape likewise had gathered 
for a spring, but the woman was 
quicker. Like a panther she leaped, 
and the impact of her greater wei^t 
impelled by a greater fury, huiTed 
the animal out through the barbe- 
can. As it shot in the air, it strug- 
^ed like a great cat to right itself, 
striking blindly with fingers and toes 
toward the jagged masonry; an in* 
stant later it fell splashing into the 
moat. 

Kamina felt neither remorse nor 
terror for what had happened. It 
is doubtful whether she considered 
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the matter at all, for, dropping on 
all fours, she began to search out 
and devour the crumbs of the loaf 
scattered here and there over the 
floor. At the edge of the sill she 
discovered the remnant of crust 
which she tore with her teeth as the 
ape' had done. Then she sat on a 
stool and tried to think. Gradually 
her eyes and ears sharpened to light 
and sound. She was alert for any 
crisis. 

She felt only savage triumph, a 
tremendous pride. It was as if she 
had broken the bonds of slavey and 
could move once more out in the 
clean open spaces. 

As she sat there, hands crossed 
in her lap, she heard the door open 
at the foot of the tower and Tartoff 
coming up the stairs. 

As he reached the end of the pas¬ 
sage and fumbled for the iron latch, 
she felt the hellish .mood upon him. 
Then he came in. One glance made 
her rise to her feet on guard. 

He strode up close to her and 
thrust his sneering features into her 
waxy ones. 

“ So—^you and your holy father 
—you set a snare for me—didn’t 
you, ye scum? ” he hissed. Even at 
that, her heart gave a mighty throb 
of relief, for she knew he had not 
yet discovered the greater catas> 
trophe. 

“ Pah I that a Tartoff should so 
degrade himself!—that a Tartoff 
should give his noble name to such 
as you—you—” 

Writhing with passion, he struck 
her. She sank to her knees. ^ 

“ Get up 1 ” he bellowed, jerking 
her upright and thrusting her into a 
chair which he pushed close to the 
table. 

“ Here is pen and paper 1 ” He 
pulled them from the drawer and 
put the pen in her thin white 
Angers. “Now, you are going to 
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write down what I tell you! ’’ 

She struggled with the waves of 
faintness that rolled over her head 
in a drowning sea. He shook her 
roughly. 

“ My name first I ’’ 

“ Your-^your name? ” 

He jeered at her. “Yes!” He 
leaned over her hand, breathing 
thickly like an inebriate while she 
struggled with, the words through 
the darkness of her semi-swoon. 

“ Begin now — here I ’’ He 
shoved her hand lower on the paper. 
“ It is impossible—’’ he dictated, 
“ for Madame Tartoff—or Count¬ 
ess Tartoff as you will—to exist. 
Therefore—^I am—^taking—my own 
life.” She wrote the words auto¬ 
matically. “ Forgive me—^my be¬ 
loved.” 

He shook her violently. “ Sign 
here I —‘ Karnina,’ ” he snarled. 

“ Wh—^what does it mean? ” she 
questioned faintly. Dropping her 
pen, she whimpered a lime like a 
frightened chilcl. 

“ Stand up I ” he hissed, “ and wy 
a prayer for your sins. I am going 
to kill you I ” . . 

Kamina, thinking mechanically, 
thinking with a dogged* terrible de¬ 
termination, heard the ominous voice 
only as the outcry of some caco¬ 
phonous nightmare. Yet it stirred 
her to the depths. She saw him 
raise the revolver, and look at her 
with steady blood-shot eyes. She 
stared at him mechanically. But in¬ 
side of her, her brain was beginning 
to race and her heart to throb 
wildly. So she had to die! It was 
all overl Shot down like a dog by 
a man who had this day promised to 
love and protect her! 

“ Quit staring! ’’ roared her as¬ 
sassin, and she noticed that his pis¬ 
tol-hand was trembling. 

And then it broke upon her sud¬ 
denly, wonderfully, that her one 
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'chance-of escape lay in the high im> 
ptrious role of absolute feaiiessness, 
in calm impassive dignity, without 
a quiver of the eyelash or a tremor 
from the heart as those ladies of 
the old regime in the very moment 
of their martyrdom. Should she 
cringe ever so slightly, she was lost I 
And she could not die^ no, no—not 
without Paul’s forgiveness I With 
her glorious eyes still wide, un* 
wavering, she continued to gaze 
straight at Tartoff. 

“ Danm ye I” - Tartoff was liddng 
dry lips. “ Shut your eyes 1 ” 

“ No 1 I am not afraid 1 ” 

“ You will shut your eyes 1 ” 
Tartoff lurched toward her, his face 
livid with fury, his pistol-hand up¬ 
raised. 

“You coward!” she said in a 
small tense whispering voice. “ You 
made me write that note—to save 
yourself! You would kill me—^with 
a He on my soul! You coward! ” 

He pressed the pistol to her. She 
did not quiver, only fixed him with 
her flashing eyes. 

“ Two years ago you took me, a 
child, and murdered my soul! Now 
that you are finished with me, you 
would murder my body! ” 

I “You have tricked me,” he jeered, 
and you will pay! ” 

“ You too will pay 1 ” 

She watched him warily, as his 
startled apprehensive gaze searched 
the room. She sensed his eerie 
dread of the stalking Fear. He 
turned back to her with added 
venom. 

“ You will pay—now! ” 

Jerking a kerchief from his 
podcet, he threw it over her face. 
But, as he withdrew his hand, the 
wind caught the* silken fabric, bil¬ 
lowed it and hurled it across the 
room. Kamina’s great eyes still 
glared at him—search-lights of his 
soul. He grimaced; licked his lips. 
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“ No matter! ” he mouthed. 

He raised his revolver; took aim. 

One—! 

Two^—! 

The feet of soldiers tramped the 
stone stairs with a jarring rhythm. 
There were commands, crisp, 
metallic. Tartoff listened, cast 
hunted glances at Karnina, slipped 
the revoTver in his podcet, and stood 
at attention. 

Rough hands were at the door. 
Rough faces peered in from the cor¬ 
ridor’s gloom. Tartoff stiffened. 

“ What is. die meaning of this? ** 
he roared. 

An officer approached, saluted. 

“ Orders from Grand Duke 
Orinoff, General of the South¬ 
western Cossack Division. ‘ Arrest 
Sergei Tartoff, Captain 77 th Artil¬ 
lery—a fraitor to his Country! * ” 
Kamina, prone on the floor, was 
struggling to* remember. How had 
she lived through this day, she won¬ 
dered, this bla(^ terrible day. Her 
memory was'dim. She was weak, 
wild-eyed, but by a mirade, still 
alive. If was'Tartoff who was gone. 
“ A traitor to his Country! ” Those 
words seemed to eat into her raw 
brain like acid'iaa wound. She had 
listened intently and yet she could 
not grasp it. She imagined him go¬ 
ing down the bleak stairway into the 
donjon keep. And she shivered 
when she thought what it must be 
like—a dark and musty place, filled 
with slimp creeping things. 

The picture, shifted. They were 
taking him out in* the court-yard. 
Lanterns glimmered in the murk and 
a torch-sputtered. She could see the 
great General there, superbly ca¬ 
parisoned. He and his staff were 
examining a dead ape stretched on 
a board. The prisoner drooped, 
shrivelling with terror. 

“ Oh!” she |[ave. a little scream 
and tried to rise from the floor. 
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“What—^what has happened?” 

A third time the vision changed. 
The tramp of soldiers sounded on 
the pavement below. Between the 
files the prisoner tottered. He was 
gnawing his beard; his fingers 
twitched. A soldier came and ban* 
daged his eyes. He was spun about 
with his back to the wall. The file 
unslung their rifles. Seconds ticked 
by. There was a sharp report. 

“ Oh God, God,” she moaned. 
“ Have mercy 1 Have mercy 1 ” 

Her heart stopped beating and 
she felt as though she were balancings 
herself on the rim of the, world 
which was spinning through space 
like a giant top. In that instant she 
knew that Tartofl was dead. 

“ You are ill, my daughter? ” _ It 
was Father Stepan’s voice, sounding 
through the swirl of darkness. “I 
have cordial for you. Arise and 
drink I” 

“ Ah, my father, you are good- 
good 1 ” she answered. Slowly, sip 
by sip, she drained the cup. Then, 
a tinge of pink in either cheek, she 
caught the hem of the yellow robe 
between her fingers. 

“ Tell me, my father, vohy did 
they kill him? ” 

“ YjOu will see for yourself, child. 
Take my arm and lean upon me.” 

Slowly, very slowly the aged 
priest and the pallid girl descended 
the stairs and crossed the court¬ 
yard together. Scarcely a glance 
they gave to the huddled heap by the 
farthest wall. Their eyes were fas¬ 
tened to the ape in sheerest wonder. 
They beheld there the startling mes¬ 
sage that was destined to spread 
with cyclonic force from the Cossack 
gunners of the Castle Fortress to the 
Petrograd Guards and the Siberian 
Fusileers, even to the Army Head¬ 
quarters of the all-powerrul Ker- 
niceff and the last of the Romanoff 
Czars. 


The message they read was in 
Russian. Tattooed upon the bald 
lemon-shaped head of the ape in 
raised characters of a flaming scarlet 
were these words: 

All Hail! 

My Master, Sergei Tartoff 
Beloved of Japan! 

For Pay He Taught His Enemy 
To Train Her Guns 

Against His Countrymen! 

For Pay He Aided Victory— 

Japan over Russia. 

Hail, Sergei Tartoff, 

Beloved of Tomogi. 

The girl clung to the old priest 
as though he were the Rock of Ages. 
“ Horrible, oh, horrible! ” she 
sobbed. 

Father Stepan looked grave; the 
benevolence of his expression was 
cloaked by stern thought. 

“ Only one man could have done 
this—the great chemist Tomogi,” he 
remariced to the Chief Surgeon who 
had joined them. 

“True, father! Only one man 
could have found the chemical that, 
colorless and harmless in life, would 
split the epidermis and raise the tis¬ 
sues into scarlet whip-cords after 
demise. He is well named— 

‘ Wizard of the Orient.’ ” 

“ Nemesis! ” whispered the aged 
man. 

Then he turned to the girl pro- 
tectingly. 

“ You will come with me, my 
daughter? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” she cried. “ Take 
me to Vilna, my father—to the hos¬ 
pital at Vilna. I would work there 
—till I die.” 

She moved away on the arm of 
Father Stepan, softly, as one walk¬ 
ing in sleep. Her eyes were lumin¬ 
ous, far-seeing. 
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Georg Hirschfeld was born in Berlin in 1873, and his parents 
planned a business career for him. But he very early displayed 
so marked a literary talent that all thought of any other calling 
Qsisu abandoned. It voas as a dramatist that he first <won recogni¬ 
tion, and Ernst von Wildenbruch and Gerhart Hauptmann 
praised his early plays lavishly. He very soon became famous 
as a voriter of short stories, as voell. 

In an epoch in vshich the tendencies of Naturalism viere still 
dominant, Hirschfeld has been characterized by a delicacy of 
feeling and expression, and by extraordinary technical skill. He 
has preserved a young, fresh tone in a cunningly-vsrought, skill¬ 
ful instrument. And as hr is still far from old, much may yet 
be expected from him. 


T he coffee-room at Fischer's- 
by-the-lake was filled with a 
crowd of weary but merry 
tourists. A haze of tobacco smoke 
and the smell of beer and of food 
pervaded the room. Once more the 
door opened to admit a belated 
guest, a young woman, who stood 
hesitating and looked at the happy 
throng. That she had just arrived 
was plain from the tired but strong 
face under the felt hat and the dusty 
hobnailed shoes. She leaned on a 
walking stick and waited until the 
bustling inn-keeper approached her. 

“ Yes, at this time, we are pretty 
full. There is no room to squeeze 
anyone in.” 

Mr. Fischer looked about him 
searchingly, trying to find a place for 
the young woman. 

“ Never mind! ” the latter said 
coolly, “ I can have something to eat 
in my room. I am' going to bed 
soon anyway.” 

“WaitI Wait! Such a little 
person, such a dear little person can 
certainly be squeezed in! I have it 
.now 1 ” he crowed suddenly. Before 
the girl could say a word, she was 


taken by the hand and led to a cor¬ 
ner of the restaurant. At a short 
distance from a little table, the inn¬ 
keeper stopped. He held his hand 
over his mouth and “ whispered ” 
(all the people around could hear 
him), “ Doesn’t make any differ¬ 
ence! The gentleman? A very 
nice gentleman! At a summer 
resort? ” 

Vera was tired—also she loved to 
defy convention. “ If the gentle¬ 
man doesn’t mind? But I can’t 
very well sit on the floor.” 

“A chair!” cried Mr. Fischer, 
excitedly. In a twinkling it was 
there, and he was consulting the 
gentleman, who looked up from his 
paper in surprise. The man nodded 
and rose courteously. Without 
meaning to, Vera put on her sourest 
expression, thanked him curtly, and 
sat down. The man also resun\ed 
his seat, after giving her a searching 
glance. Then he looked at the 
paper absent-mindedly. Vera gave 
her order to the waitress. When 
she leaned back, her eye was caught 
by an object that stood beside the 
man. She looked closely and recog- 
o 
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nized a crutch. It must belong to 
her neighbor. This aroused her in¬ 
terest as a youn^r physician. With 
a kindly expression she glanced at 
the war cripple, which he undoubt¬ 
edly was, for this man in his thirties 
glowed with such health, that no one 
could suspect him of needing a 
crutch otherwise. A movement of 
Vera’s dislodged the crutch, and it 
clattered to the floor. 

“ Oh I excuse me 1 ” said she, 
stooping quickly. 

He was ahead of her. “ Oh, 
please! ” he cried blushing, “ This 
Moritz is a clumsy fellow 1 ” 

“ Moritz ? ” she queried aston¬ 
ished. 

“Yes, it came from a field hos¬ 
pital. I inherited it from a dead 
comrade, who always called his 
crutches Max and Moritz. It 
makes things easier—that’s the rea¬ 
son I keep on saying it. But I only 
need Moritz—I don’t know what 
has become of Max.’’ 

Vera smiled. Then they both 
gazed silently before them. She 
would have liked to ask him about 
his suffering, but she repressed the 
desire. Why steal a new acquaint¬ 
ance from mere chance? To-day 
one met, to-morrow one went on 
one’s way. The man was not unin¬ 
teresting he had handsome, honest 
eyes. But she had made up her 
mind not to meet any men on this 
trip. This was part of her final vic¬ 
tory, the great reason for her jour¬ 
ney. She wanted to be quiet, and 
free in her own heart. In this way 
she would build up a treasure for 
herself and drive out bitterness from 
her spirit that used to revel in work. 

But while she ate, she felt her 
neighbor’s growing unrest. She 
seemed to please him extraordi¬ 
narily. As she was an unusually 
keen mind-reader, she felt clearly 
that he admired in her the mixture 
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of boyishness and womanliness. She 
wore sport clothes and heavy moun¬ 
tain boots, but a soft scent emanated 
from her body, and her sunburnt 
“ paws ’’ were the hands of a beauti¬ 
ful woman. Her manner expressed 
both vivacity and self-possession. 
Her delicate somewhat sad face had 
been exposed to all the forces of 
nature, and out of the wise, bright 
eyes looked the soul of a cultivated 
woman. 

A strange feeling of well-being 
came over her. She wanted to be 
just as this man saw her. She 
caught herself thinking this. Blush¬ 
ing, she lowered her glance. Was 
it the wine that made her so weak 
and unresisting? 

He waited until she had finished 
eating, and the waitress had cleared 
the table, then he opened the con¬ 
versation. It turned out that he had 
planned a similar trip to the one 
from which she had just returned. 
She listened to him in astonishment. 
Could he possibly be thinking of 
making the same ascent? But she 
refrained from asking so as not to 
hurt him. Perhaps it was a form 
of self-deception that she had fre¬ 
quently found among invalids; per¬ 
haps it pleased his pardonable con¬ 
ceit to let a woman believe in his 
strength. 

She soon learned that he was an 
engineer from Munich who com¬ 
bined interesting technical researches 
with his trips. She did not hesitate 
now to let him know that she was 
a physician. She was still in Frei¬ 
burg, but was thinkii^ of founding 
a children’s clinic in Frankfurt. 

“ Oh, Freiburg! ’’ he exclaimed 
“ how can anyone leave Frei¬ 
burg? ’’ 

“ Everybody has his own rea¬ 
sons,’’ she answered. . Her reply 
was harsh and repellent. He saw 
that he had touched a deep wound. 
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Horrified, he tried quickly to turn 
the conversation into another chan* 
nel. She noticed it and was sorry 
for him. 

“Freiburg is beautiful, of course," 
she added. “ But Frankfurt has its 
merits too. It is a question of 
making a living with me. Where 
did you study? ’ 

“ In Munich and Darmstadt. But 
a much interrupted course. Now I 
have my diploma at last. Four 
years of war upset things a bit.” 

She smiled. “ I should think so." 
Then she asked earnestly, “ W<re 
you first wounded in 1918 ? " 

“Yes, not until November, but 
please don’t think me unlucky on 
that account.” 

“ Badly wounded? " 

“ Bad enough. The right leg 
was done for. Up to the knee." 
He added the last because he was 
talking to a doctor. 

“ But it seems to be quite well 
healed." 

“ Yes, it’s all right with the artifi¬ 
cial leg. 

“ Do you need—Moritz, too? ’’ 
It occurred to her to use his jest, as 
it was easier than to speak of the 
crutch. 

His eyes brightened. 

“ Oh, Moritz only goes into action 
in the evenings when I am tired, and 
take off mjr leg. At first I was em¬ 
barrassed in front of people—^but 
then—everyone knows there was a 
war—and one can’t always keep up 
a brave front. You must forgive 
me for speaking of such things—^ut 
you are a physician—^your kind in¬ 
terest.’^ 

“ It’s quite natural. Even if I 
were not a physician. Everyone 
owes you a debt of gratitude." 

“ Oh, nonsense 1 ” 

She looked at him, but he stopped 
abruptly, for her eyes were wet, and 
there was a suppressed ardor in her 


voice that thrilled him. He emptied 
his wine glass quickly and called for 
more. This meeting with this girl 
was wonderful. 

“ But it is su^rising,” she said, as 
she looked at him calmly, “ that you 
can move about so—that you can 
even climb, don’t you think.so ? ” 

She praised him, but still he did 
not look very flattered. Quietly he 
pulled a newspaper out of his.pocket. 
“ If you are interested! " She read 
a marked notice. 

One-legged Man Climbs the 
Pfinzer Kogel 
The well-known mining en¬ 
gineer, Wilhelm Hadlaub, of 
Munich, who lost his right leg, 
recently climbed the Pfinzer 
Kogel, which is considered one 
of the difficult ascents in this 
part of the country. With his 
artificial leg he accomplished his 
feat in seven hours without a 
guide, whereas regular moun¬ 
tain climbers take five hours. 

On his return the people of the 
town gave him a hearty 
ovation. 

Vera had read with growing in¬ 
terest. He read with her and when 
she eame to the end, he laughed 
softly, “ Re^lar mountain climbers 
—I don’t briong to those any more. 
And what do you think of the 
ovation ? " 

She gave him back the newspaper. 
“ I would have taken part in it too, 
and a very lively one at that! Arc 
you really the man ? " 

“ The man from the Pfinzer 
Kogel ?” he bowed. “ My name is 
Hadlaub.” 

“ I am Vera Bernd." 

“ Doctor—if I may ask? ** 

“ Certainly you may ask. But I 
don’t like to be given the title.’’ 

“ You have a very neat way of 
turning a person’s answer. It is 
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like a blow with the flat of the 
sword.” 

She blushed, startled, and smiled. 
“ Am I so sharp ? ” 

“ No, not exactly sharp, but posi¬ 
tive.” 

“ It is only outwardly —** She 
stopped bewildered. “ At any rate I 
must use discretion with you. You 
impress me.” 

” On account of the Pfinzer 
Kogcl? ” 

“ As a physician I can understand 
it even better. Especially as an ex¬ 
hibition of will power.” 

“ But it is very simple—right 
after the amputation, I said to my¬ 
self» ‘ No, sir, I am not ready for 
that; either the whole thing or not 
at all. I’ve no intention of increas¬ 
ing the number of organ-grinders 
who live on memories of heroic 
deeds. Why shouldn’t I have only 
one leg? The other I will consider 
a luxury.^ But seriously speaking; 
a man must rise by his own efforts 
above the dangers of depression. 
That is the way to find help. And 
I got over it Yes, indeed, I—^got 
over it” 

He was excited, she felt. She 
could understand it when she looked 
at this man who was made for all the 
adventures of youth. She was 
struck by his bitter defiance. She 
.could not forget his words, “ That 
is the way to mid help.” 

Soon ^e declared she was gmng 
to bed. He ordered more wine, but 
she asked earnestly, ” Should you 
drink so much ? ” 

“ No, I really shouldn’t. I have 
even been forbidden to.” 

” Then be sensible! Go to bed 
too. And get up early tomorrow I” 

He obeyed smiling, and cancelled 
the order. She stood up and was 
going to give him the crutch. 

He stopped her hastily. “No, 
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please don’t—thanks very much— 
don’t give it to me 1 ” 

The next morning she met him at 
breakfast. She had to sit at his 
table. “ Are you going away to¬ 
day? ” she asked. “ You intended 
to, didn’t you ? ” 

He looked at her. To-day she 
was rosily fresh and with her hair 
smoothly dressed, she looked even 
prettier than he had expected. 

“ I’ve changed my mind,” he an¬ 
swered, as he polished his eye; 
glasses. “ I would rather rest up a* 
bit—that is walk on level ground 
and row across the lake. Are you 
going to stay here too ? ” 

The question sounded harmless. 
He cleared his throat, to hide the 
tremor in his voice. She looked at 
her hands. “ I have four days 
more.” 

” May I join you then? ” 

Shedooked at him quickly. “ Cer¬ 
tainly, that would be very nice for. 
me. When I have nothing to do I 
don’t like to be alone.” 

She listened to her own lies in 
astonishment. She had taken this 
trip just to be alone. 

Every day after breakfast they 
went for a walk. He wore his arti¬ 
ficial leg now and his step was some¬ 
what dragging, otherwise astonish¬ 
ingly firm. He had a lot of endur¬ 
ance, and she no longer had to ask 
him if it would be too much for him. 
Both felt more and more strongly 
that they were seeking one another, 
that each was trying in some way to 
measure up to the other. But the 
more intimate their feeling, the more 
shy they were at showing it. 

In the afternoon, Hadlaub pro¬ 
posed that they should row out on 
the lake. He was astonished that 
she did not accept. It could not 
possibly be on account of the people 
—she was so free and sure of her- 
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self. At last she said, a litfie em¬ 
barrassed, “ I will confess to you 
why I don’t like to go on the water. 
The truth is I can’t swim. Really 
—that part of my education has 
been neglected.” 

“ Well,” he declared after a mo¬ 
ment, “ it isn’t necessary to swim 
when one goes out on a lake as 
smooth as glass.” 

She laughed nervously. “ Not 
that! But it is just childish sensi¬ 
tiveness with me—I never go any¬ 
where that I can’t feel sure of 
being safe.” 

‘‘ I can understand that feeling. 
It is just exactly the same with me.” 

“ But you can swim? You 
learned as a soldier? ” 

“ I could once. But now that 
means very little. My leg doesn’t 
help any there; it even makes it more 
difficult, I suppose. Before you can 
get this complicated apparatus from 
your body—well, we’ll give it up! 
It seems that neither of us was 
meant for seafarers! Let us stay 
on the land and prosper! ” 

But towards evening as they re¬ 
turned to the lake from their walk 
in the woods, she sensed his desire 
for the water. Longingly, he stood 


on the shore, and gazed out over the 
lake. She thought, “ It would be 
absurd selfishness on my part. If he 
does not fear his own lack of 
strength—after all, he will think I 
am a coward.” 

This thought decided her. She 
said, “ But I do want to go out. We 
will take a boat. Or don’t you want 
to any more? ” 

He flushed with joy. “ Of course. 
Only I can’t take any respons¬ 
ibility.” 

“You don’t know me well enough. 
1 will be responsible for myself. I 
was thinking of you before.” 

He kept back a reply and quickly 
set the boat afloat. Then he rawed 
her out. Vera sat in the stern. The 
water was as smooth as a silk cover¬ 
let; the evening was wonderfully 
clear. 

Hadlaub put forth all his young 
strength. Soon they were out 
where the flat shore receded and the 
mountains on the other side became 
clearer. Here he let the boat drift. 
There was a deep peace over all. 
They looked at each other. 

“You are very warm,” she said. 
“ On the way back you must let me 
row.” 
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Sh« showed motherly _ anxiety 
mingled with childish ambition. He 
looked at her so enraptured that she 
dropped her eyes. 

‘^For yoa, I would do anything 
to please you, “ he said after 
a pause. 

“ You emphasize that so. One 
might think that this had not always 
been the case in your relations to 
women.” 

A shadow <»me^ over his face. 
“The supposition is correct, espe¬ 
cially concerning one. May I think 
of her here in your presence? I 
feel a^ if in this way I am making it 
up with her a little. Sub specie 
aeterni —^you understand.” 

Her impulse of jealousy died. 

“ As a woman I naturally have a 
sisterly feeling. I can’t really 
imagine that there could have been 
so great a misunderstanding between 
you. For that is mostly the cause 
of all misfortune. Of course, it de¬ 
pends on what kind of a woman she 

IS.” 

He rested his head on his hands. 


tion—it was not to be thought of.” 

Vera had listened with bowed 
head. 

“ Forgive me,” she said then, 
“ but I Imow you so well already— 
that all seems exaggerated to me. 
You certainly are not resigned, and 
your wife need not be either. I sus¬ 
pect though, that your engage¬ 
ment was a mistake from &e 
beginning.” 

He made a hasty, almost im¬ 
patient movement. “ Mistake 1 
What isn’t a mistake ? Well, yes— 
we are all human and always will be. 
She was a typical woman, shallow or 
deep—one-does not know. I treated 
her well, anyway, when I spared her 
out of conscientious scruples—that 
is all that matters. Moreover, they 
say she became engaged to a eood 
fellow who sold butter behind the 
lines during the war.” 

Vera smiled, bitterly. “Indeed!” 

She dipped her hot hand in the 
cool water and shuddered. Tlien 
she said, staring into the depths, “ It 
is curious that we have met here. I 


“ You have summed up the situation 
already. But it is easy to guess. 
And the woman was different from 
you.” 

“ Who knows.” She waited a 
while for she did not want to ques¬ 
tion him. 

“ We were engaged all during the 
war,” he suddenly said gently, “and 
then it was all over.” 


have the feeling that we came here 
for very similar reasons.” 

He jumped. “ What do you 
mean? ” 

“ Well, neither one of us could 
submit to being forced. You'did not 
want the woman you loved to make 
a sacrifice for you, and I did not 
want to have my life dictated to 

If 


“ Had it anything to do with— 
your wound? ” 

“ Yes. But you mustn’t get any 
false ideas now. I must not make 
you despise the girl. On the con¬ 
trary. I was the one who made the 
break. I knew her. I knew that I 
had become impossible to her. She 
was—well, it sounds like a phrase— 
but she was a butterfly. And pos¬ 
sessed of a wonderful over-healthy 
egotism. A marriage of resigna¬ 


He looked at her a long time. 
There was gratitude in his eyes, that 
this retiring soul was at last showing 
her real self. “ Were you en¬ 
gaged, too? ” he asked her after a 
while. 

At that she looked up again. He 
shrank before the pain in her eyes. 
“ I had made up my mind never to 
speak of it a^in,” she said, softly 
and hesitatingly, “ but there is some¬ 
thing so strange about you, some- 
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thing quite unusual in a man—^like 
a brother, A woman can tell you 
many things,” 

“ I am truly grateful to you for 
that. That I show myself worthy 
of your trust, is to be understood. 
But you are the first who has dis¬ 
covered the brotherly quality in me. 
Before, I was considered something 
very different—I tell you that ^uite 
frankly, I went the pace, until— 
you can imagine what has tamed 
mel” 

“ Yes, You have suffered much, 
and that has made you a new being 
—^that might well be. The man I 
mentioned a minute ago was very 
different from you. At any rate, he 
was not capable of gentleness and 
tenderness. When I no longer 
recognized his power, he grew hos¬ 
tile, and I—I had to humiliate him 
in order to free myself.” 

“ Was he at the front too? ” 

“ (Ml, no^he was one^ of the cau¬ 
tious ones, in spite of his blunt as¬ 
sertiveness. Perhaps, just on that 
account, for he was too much in love 
with himself. I met him in a Frei¬ 
burg^ hospital. He was the physi- 
dan in charge there all through the 
war.” 

“ Were you engaged to him? ” 

“ Yes, we had definite plans for 
our future. He was clever and ex¬ 
ceptionally capable. So he led me 
for a long time, all too long—until I 
suddenly saw that I was losing my 
independence.” 

There are many men who can¬ 
not do otherwise, who have only one 
conception of the woman they love: 
' My possession, my creature.’ ” 

“ Are you defending such men? ” 
He had grown pale, but he smiled. 
“ Not exactly that. But I under¬ 
stand them. It depends entirely on 
the sort of feeling the man has. If 
it is really good and noble, a woman 
cannot wish for anything better than 


to be the possession and creature of 
such a soul.” 

Vera pondered this for a while, 
then she shook her head slowly: 
” No, that is not my conviction. A 
woman must stand on her own feet 
now, metaphorically speaking, other¬ 
wise she is in danger of falling back 
into the old bondage.” 

“ But, tell me,” he said with a 
tender glance, “ do you really be¬ 
lieve in a new destiny for your sex? 
Where shall it come from? There 
can only be the old, old one. That 
is to say, a loving wife and tender 
mother. It sounds trivial, but it is 
true. I don’t believe in this gigantic 
revolution in human relationships.” 

She brushed her hand nervously 
acrdss her eyes. 

“ Have you completely ignored 
the question of woman’s rights? ” 

‘‘ Oh, you’re getting sharp, ve^ 
sharp. But we won’t spoil this 
beautiful hour by quarreling. No, 
I have neither completely nor par¬ 
tially ignored it. I respect it and 
even understand, I think, a little of 
it. But I can consider all the prog¬ 
ress of the modern woman success¬ 
ful, only if they do not impair that 
which is eternal, but if they improve 
and purify it.” 

Vera was silent. Her expression 
became languid, and she spoke no 
more. ‘‘Maybe. You may be right, 
but I am right too. You laugh? Oh, 
yes, one really could laugh at it. 
How is it possible to understand 
each other when we live in different 
worlds? I am not deceiving myself 
about it. I shall never attain the 
happiness of the old-fashioned wo¬ 
man, nor that of the modem woman. 
I am destined for the twilight. I go 
under, so that others may rise.” 

It was growing dark on the lake. 
The sun had set long ago. There 
was a deep sadness in his eyes. ‘‘ I 
should feel sorry,” he said hen- 
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tating, ** if I have shakea your confi¬ 
dence. My intention was the con¬ 
trary. I wanted to give you still 
more courage to face life." 

He grasped her small delicately- 
shaped hand. But she protested: 
“ Don’t do that. We don’t want to 
spoil everything. It will be night 
before we reach the shore. I am 
cold. We don’t want to get our¬ 
selves talked about either.” 

“ May I row you back? ’’ 

“ No, / want to now.” 

He gave her the oars. 

The next day they climbed to a 
near-by Alpine cabin. Vera picked 
flowers op there and did not come 
back to him for some time. He was 
Ijdng down, and on'his pale face was 
the unmistakable sign of great pain. 

“ What is the matter with you? ” 

“ Oh, I really don’t know. My 
wound bothers me to-day. I can 
scarcely bear my leg. Don’t worry. 
That happens every now and then. 
It is the tom nerves.” 

“ We should not have gone so 
far. If I had known that.” 

“ Oh, never mind. I had looked 
forward to this walk. I can’t bother 
you with every trifle.” 

“ You are perspiring so—it must 
hurt you very onuch. Come, per¬ 
haps I can make you easier. Let’s 
sec it.” 

He protested: No, no—what 
are you thinking of—no, really 
notl” 

‘‘ I am a doctor, Mr. Hadlaub. 
I’ve already handled many amputa¬ 
tions.” 

He obeyed her earnest expression. 
She examined him and managed to 
lessen the pain. Then she said: 
“ We must go home. You have 
over-exerted your leg. We must 
prevent neuritis. It would be best if 
you took it off altogether, but you 
did not bring Moritz with you.” 


” No, it isn’t an Alpenstock.” 

“ Couldn’t I be Moritz? Put 
your arm tight around me, and with 
your stick in your left hand—^we’ll 
manage to make it. The rOad really 
isn’t steep.” 

“ Impossible 1 I would crush you.- 
It would be too much of a strain for 
you; besides, it is a pitiful, shame¬ 
ful sight.” 

“ Shameful—^you are a strange 
man 1 ” 

“No, but I am disgusting—^very 
disgusting, I can assure you.” 

“ Pull yourself together. Exdte- 
ment is bad for you.” 

“ It would have been better if that 
time the bullet had finished nie. If 
you haven’t a talent for begging— 

“ Come, now, be sensible—to 
please me! Stand up. That’s it. 
And now give me your arm. Quite 
tight. Try not to bear your whole 
weight on your leg. Let me bear 
it, I am used to it. I am not so frail 
as you think.” 

He obeyed. But as they went 
down hill, she saw by his nervous 
joking, how hard it was for him to 
be dependent on a woman’s help. 
She had to hold on tight to him to 
make him spare himself. At last, 
after hours of going at a snail’s pace, 
with many rests, they were below. 

“ Now go to bed at once,” begged 
Vera. “ Rest until to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, that is best.” 

“I will try. If I go to bed, I feel 
as though I am sick. It’s so lazy.]’ 

In order to prevent any gossip, 
Vera did not go to his room. No 
one in the house would have believed 
that she was attending him as a 
physician. She had so often been 
seen with Hadlaub. But she ques¬ 
tioned the chambermaid. She sent 
her in to see if he were in bed. The 
maid came back and reported. 

“ No, the gentleman is standing 
in front of the mirror, shaving.” 
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Shaking her head, Vera went into 
the coffee-room. She was angry, 
for she felt that he was defying her. 
He would not let himself be man¬ 
aged by any “ petticoat.” As she 
sat at dinner, he came to her on his 
crutch and sat down. She did not 
speak. 

“Are you angry with me?” he 
asked. 

“ No. But I am not pleased with 
you any more.” 

He stared in front of him, 

“ I can’t be different,” he mur¬ 
mured. “ I dare not do different. 
Do you want me to go to pieces? ” 

“ You know what I want.” 

They sat there in silence for an¬ 
other hour, then they separated. 
That night Vera could not sleep. 
She kept seeing before her those 
handsome defiant eyes. Not until 
she had reached the decision to leave 
in the morning, did she grow some¬ 
what quieter. But the misery of her 
lonely fate remained with her. Was 
he suffering too, perhaps? 

As she was paying her bill, Had- 
laub came up to her. 

“ What is it ? ” he asked. “ Are 
you really going away? ” 

“ Yes, it is time for me to go,” she 
answered calmly. 

“ Am I driving you away? ” 

“ Mr. Hadlaub, let us both make 
an effort to be nice to each other.” 

“ You are always kind—and I 
really don’t mean to be disagreeable. 
We are only a little nervous. Do 
me a favor, stay here at least a day. 
Otherwise I will really believe—” 

“ Of course I will stay, if it is bet- 
ter for you. How are you feeling? 
Have you any pain ? ” 

“ When I will it, I never have any. 
You never recognized that. My 
will-power is very strong.” 

He gave her such a burning look, 
that she thought, “ I must be careful 


here.” This man, apparently so 
calm, was completely over-wrought. 
His sensitiveness was abnormal. 

“ I am going to suggest that this 
day which I shall devote to you shall 
be yours entirely. You shall decide 
what we are going to do.” 

His sad face brightened. “Thank 
you I That is good newsl Well, 
then, I would like—to take you row¬ 
ing once more—^but you must sit 
quite still in the stern, so that I shall 
always have you in front of me.” 

She looked at the cloudy day and 
considered his wish quite a long time. 
Then she said: “You want to go 
on the lake ? AH right then 1 ” As 
they went down to the boat, they met 
Fischer, the inn-keeper. He looked 
dubious. “ Are you going out on the 
water? I’d advise you not to. 
There’s going to be a storm, and a 
mean one, too.” 

Vera looked at Hadlaub. “Hadn’t 
we better stay on dry land then? 
They say these mountain lakes are 
very dangerous.” 

Hadlaub’s face was flushed, but 
stony; he did not take his eyes from 
her. “ As I remember, I am the 
one to decide today.” 

She met his look, and into her eyes 
came stony defiance. She was silent 
—she did not know what to say. 

Hadlaub turned to the inn-keeper. 
“ We won’t stay long. If it comes 
we will turn back.” 

“ But in plenty of time, please 1 ” 

Mr. Fischer looked after them 
with a worried expression. 

They went out. Vera sat at the 
stern just exactly as he wished. This 
strange numb mood that had come 
over her made her so beautiful that 
he sighed deeply. She wanted to 
give him comfort and peace but she 
did not know how. Against her 
will, the expression of her large 
bright eyes grew more and more 
captivating. He gave himself up 
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completely to her fascination. 

Once more, they quickly reached 
the middle of the lake. The gray 
shores receded like ghosts and the 
mountains came threateningly near. 
The darkening heavens lowered. It 
was too late now to escape the storm. 
Both knew it, though neither spoke 
of it. 

The lake grew rougher and 
rougher. They tossed about like 
the playthings of demons, now on 
the crest of the waves, now on the 
depths. They smiled at each other, 
but they did not speak. 

At last Vera could control herself 
no longer. She pressed her hands 
to her eyes and stammered: “ But 
what is this? What are we doing? 
Mr. Hadlaub, we must think of go¬ 
ing back. We dare not be so foolish. 
Come, neither one of us can swim.” 

“ But I can. If it comes to that! 
Just jump in—I will pull you out! ” 
“ It is madness to expose our¬ 
selves willfully.” 

“ Maybe I am mad! Maybe you 
don’t know me at all 1 ” 

She looked at his wild eyes. Then 
a nameless fear seized her. What 
if this were madness? What if 
there were a dark plot in this boat 
trip? He seemed to expect her 
fear, he smiled so strangely. No, 
she would not stand that at any cost. 
He should know now that she had 
courage, that she was the one who 
had the upper hand morally. 

“Mr. Hadlaub, I owe it to myself 
and to you—and you are a man of 
honor, aren’t you r ” 

“ God knows I am! ” 

“You are tired I Your hands 

are trembling-” 

“Nonsense I” 

“ But you are I I don’t believe 
you slept at all last night I You 
can’t row any more and we must go 
back I The storm is already brew¬ 
ing. Do me a favor, let us change 


places I You go to the stern, I will 
row. Why are you laughing? ” 

“ At this typical woman’s idea 1 
Change places! Now! That is 
certain drowning! I know what it 
is!” 

“ If we are skillful- " 

“ But I am not skillful. I have 
only strength and courage. If I 
stand up with my artificial leg, we 
will certainly tip over.” 

Vera put her hands to her face. 
Her hair streamed in the wind. 
They were already drenched 
through and through. 

“ We can’t go on this way, at any 
rate,” she whispered. “ This is cer¬ 
tainly the end. Cold will come and 
weakness— we can’t wait for help. 
They would not come over to us any¬ 
way. The whole lake is beating 
against the shore. You must do as 
I say.” 

“ No!” 

“ I command you.” 

She heard his wild laughter. Then 
he saw her break down and weep. 
His eyes burned with a fire that was 
at once passionate love and deepest 
sorrow. “ Oh! beautiful,” he cried, 
“ that is beautiful! That’s the way 
I wanted to see you. You darling, 
you dearest one I ” He stretched 
out his arms to her. 

“ You are mad. Let me alone.” 

“ I am not mad. I only love you. 
I must see you submissive. I must 
rescue you, not you me. And I will 
obey you-” 

“ You will obey me-? ” 

** If you will kiss me.” 

“ Aren’t you ashamed of your¬ 
self? ” 

“ Are you utterly cold ? Haven’t 
you any heart at all ? ” 

She looked out into the face of 
grim death. Then she cried: 
“ Come.” She stretched trembling 
hands toward him. . . She drew 
him to her and kissed him three 
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times on his burning lips. " And 
now—your promise.” 

“ Change places. Now I am 
ready.” 

“ Give me both your hands. Care¬ 
ful. Stand up.” 

She pulled him up. He was as 
heavy as a sack. He only stared at 
her, he only wanted to kiss her. She 
tried to. pass him. She had already 
reached the rower’s seat and pushed 
him down in the stern. 

” Sit down,” she begged. 

“ I am stronger than you.” 

” You are stronger. But sit down. 
Otherwise it will all be over. Slowly 
—slowly.” 

He drank in the picture of her 


as she sat there. Then he sank back 
heavily. The violent motion was 
too strong. . . The boat tipped 
over. 

“HelpI” shrieked Vera, strug¬ 
gling in the waves. 

“ I’ll get you.” She could hear 
the mumbling sound. With a last 
effort she grasped the overturned 
boat. Then she was seized from 
behind. She understood his mortal 
fear. 

“ Hold on to me. That is the way. 
We must keep up until they come.” 

“ No. I must save you.” 

With his grasp of iron he tore her 
loose from the boat and tog;ether 
they sank beneath the waves. 


Old Andrew’s Song 

By 

Jan Poruk 

From the Lettish by Dorothea Prall 

It’s five years now she’s Iain asleep 
Within the churchyard’s quiet keep. 

My dear old Anne. 

My eyes are wet with weak old tears 
It’s now five years. 

What devil sent a second wife 
To try to mend my worn-out life. 

This driving Eve! 

Eh, my dears. 

It’s five years now I’ve borne her load. 
My hair is gray, my back is bowed. 

Oh, angry Eve! 

I’ll take some planks, just three or four, 
And make a house without a door 
And find my peace, as long before. 

Beside my Anne. 
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The Moles 

By 

Georges Imann 

From the French by W. L. McPherson 



Synopsis of First Installment 
The store of Ouritziy, a Jev/ish grocer, is the gathering place 
of the Russian revolutionists in Geneva during the vaar. Tvn 
of them, Medviedoff, the leader, and Porodziansko, are avoait- 
ing there the arrival of the beautiful Ida di San Carvagno- 
Vitterba, wife of the consul of Sardinia. She is in love with 
Medviedoff, and has been of great assistance to him in secur¬ 
ing passports for agitators and plotters through her relations 
With the French Consul, M. de Malongrin, though without his 
knowledge. She has just promised to secure a passport for 
one of their most successful conspirators to go to the munitions 
factories at Creusot, and on her way home she meets M. de 
Malongrin and a young attachi who has just arrived at the 
consulate from Paris, M. Georges Hunter. 


Chapter II 


I 

In describing me to Mme. di San 
Carvagno-Vitterba as a diplomatic 
agent, Nf. de Malongrin, in keeping 
with professional habit, had 
adorned the truth. 

My mission—let us say rather, 
my employment—in association with 
him was diplomatic only in name. 
It was, after all, one of those many 
sinecures, bom of the war, whose 
greatest merit was to be on all occa¬ 
sions perfertly inoffensive. Apart 
from this restriction, it would be 
painful to me if the least suspicion 
should taint the honorable character 
of our former representative in 
Geneva. Political cabals and the 
gossip of drawing rooms have 
sought to tarnish his memory, and I, 
alas! was only too much involved 
myself in these deplorable events. 

May M. de Malongrin pardor 
me! As I said in the beginning, we 
do not know what weight the most 
accidental of our acts may have in 
8 
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the universal balance, and did not 
M. de Malongrin himself like to 
repeat that our destinies and those 
or nations resemble the pebbles 
which the waves toss and shape, so 
that in the last analysis we are 
creatures of the countless accidents 
which make up our lives? 

When, guided, no doubt, by one 
of these mysterious forces, I crossed 
his office threshold for the first time, 
I found M. de Malongrin deep in 
the reading of the ministerial letter 
of introduction which an attendant 
had just delivered to him at mv 
request. 

I approached him with respect, as 
he was a man of considerable im¬ 
portance, and he received me with 
outstretched hands. With the offer 
of a chair he put an end to the pre¬ 
liminary greetings. Then M. de 
Malongrin confessed that the letter 
of Villieu-Lacroix, the minister, 
presented some obscurities, and he 
would be glad to read it over again 
before pursuing our interview. 
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This reception delighted me. The 
friendship of the great is, in my 
view, a precious gift, and M. de 
Malongrm showed himself from the 
start one of those diplomats of the 
old school whom republican France, 
in spite of her fondest convictions, 
will always prefer to politicians of 
a more tested liberalism, so true is 
it that the reputation of a country 
depends less on the excellence of its 
institutions than on the brilliancy of 
those who represent it. 

And when M.* de Malongrin 
spoke, in a soft voice—the harmoni¬ 
ous voice of an aristocrat—I could 
not help comparing it with the 
trumpetings of the minister of State, 
just as I found an eloquent parallel 
between his polished and tapering 
nails and the short fingers, with 
blackened cuticle, of the said Min¬ 
ister Villieu-Lacroix. 

The interview which I bad had 
the evening before at Paris, in a 
melancholy laboratory in the Rue de 
Crenelle, had dealt only with 
strictly administrative matters. M, 
de Malongrin must have judged it 
perilous to attack these redoubtable 
problems at once, for he seemed to 
me to be especially interested in the 
reconstruction of the old Moulin 
Rouge, deplored the length of the 
war, exalted the honesty of the Swiss 
and praised the ordiestra of the 
Cafe du Nord. 

He smiled as he talked, approved 
my responses with little nods and 
seemed to underline one now and 
then with the point of an elegant 
tortoise-shell paper ^ cutter, with 
which he drew fleeting marks on 
the ministerial letter. In brief, he 
manifested in many ways the inter¬ 
est which my remarks awakened id 
him and his pleasure at meeting me« 

Then he turned about in his chair, 
half-dosed his eyes and joined lus 
hands, as if in prayer. 


“ Now let us sum up,” he began, 

“ I shall not ask you, Monsieur- 
Monsieur. . 

“ Georges Hunter, Monsieur le 
Consul.” 

“ . . . M. Georges Hunter, the 
official reasons (he separated the 
syllables of-fi-cial) for your misdon. 
The letter which you bring has ex¬ 
plained them sufficiently.” 

_ There was a pause, during which 
his eyes twinkled. 

“ I am nevertheless,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ or better, I believe that.I 
am sufficiently accustomed to min¬ 
isterial usages to know that in this 
sort of spedal correspondence cer¬ 
tain details are passed over in silence, 
as a measure of diplomatic prudence 
which you readily understand. Do 
I make myself clear enough?” 
added M. Malongrin, his big eyes 
now open and fixed on mine. 

I made a sign of acc^uiescence. 
He thanked me with a smile full of 
new meaning. 

In a lower voice he resumed: 

” Would ,it be indiscreet now 
(don’t see in this question any in¬ 
trusion into your personal affairs) to 
ask you the name of your hotel? ” 
Not at all. Monsieur le Consul. 
The Leman-Palace.” 

“ First rate 1 The Leman-Palace.” 

He repeated the word several 
times, as if he were weighing it oh 
his tongue. 

** Another question: is your 
presence at the Leman mere chance, 
or due to private preference, or, for 
ends which are unknown to me, was 
it advised, or recommended by the 
Minister?”. 

Devil take those diplomatic reti¬ 
cences! I answered simply: 

“ The Minister didn’t think it 
worth while. . .” 

‘‘ To go into such minute details,” 
M. de Malongrin suggested causti¬ 
cally. 
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“ The Minister undoubtedly 
thought. . 

“ In the first place, ministers 
never think,'’ M. de Malongrin in* 
terrupted, making the paper cutter 
descnbe a sweeping arabesque^ 
“ Let us stop with that. ^ I know, 
Villieu. He must have given yoi4 
a pompous discourse about the disr 
tribution of rewards (I seem to hear 
him now), have reminded you 
that Europe and the Rue de Crenelle 
have their eyes on you, and wound 
up by declaring that the supreme 
offensive would take place in the 
Rath Museum. I’ll make a bet that 
he spoke of the Rath Museum.” 

“ As a matter of fact, the Min¬ 
ister did speak of the Rath 
Museum.” 

” But forgot the capital point, the 
only one which matters, and didn’t 
cry aloud to you as I do here: ‘ Look 
out. Monsieur Georges Hunter; be¬ 
ware of pitfalls 1 ’ ” 

C^tside a seagull was trying toj 
climb up the window with his beak. 
Like the bird of the poet which re¬ 
peated the sinister and despairing 
” Nevermore,” it seemed to imitate 
the consul’s cry of alarm, while 
beating the air vertiginously with its 
wings. 

“ Beware of pitfalls 1 Monsieur 
le Consul, what do you mean? ” 

“ That Villieu-Lacroix is an ass,” 
shouted M. de Malongrin, his 
cheeks purple. The word resounded 
furiously in the big well-lighted 
room, where the pictures of generals, 
taken from L’I Hus (ration, looked 
down with pleasant approval. I 
thought it not worth while to take 
any notice of what he had said. 

For that matter, M. de Malon¬ 
grin would not have given me a 
chance, for he went on in an indig¬ 
nant crescendo: 

“ fust imagine, I exert myself W 
furnish the Minister with reports—» 


these buncUes of papers on my desk 
bear me witness—I send him twice a 
week such information as I think he 
ought to have, I advise him, at the 
risk of playing a role hardly com¬ 
patible with my functions, of the 
dangerous traffic of which Geneva 
is the centre; and he light-heartedly 
sends you here, a perfect novice 
(excuse the term) without a word 
of warning. You may think what 
you like about this, but I call it. . .” 

The seagull, still fighting against 
the window pane, uttered shrill 
cries. 

“Do you admire that animal?” 
asked M. de Malongrin, more 
calmly, depositing the paper cutter 
on the desk. 

‘‘The. . . ?” 

‘‘ No, the gull. It is one of the 
curiosities of the city.” 

‘‘ They tell me that these birds 
came from Germany.” 

‘‘ So they do.” 

” And from even farther—from 
Russia.” 

** It is very possible.” 

There was a silence. 

“ My young friend,” the consul 
began again, ‘‘ I regret having al¬ 
lowed myself in your presence to 
use language which did injustice to 
the ^ character of the honorable 
Villieu. Understand me. When I 
say that the minister is an ass, I mean 
by that that he shows the most 
ailpable obstinacy. But, the devil I 
in a career like ours one ought to be 
warned, for, believe me, when you 
arrived in Geneva this morning you 
stepped into a wasp’s nest.” 

“ A wasp’s nest? ” 

^ ** Yes, a wasp’s nest, or a mole¬ 
hill, as you choose. I claim, ahead of 
the minister, the paternity of the 
word.” 

^ ‘‘ The word is a pretty one. Mon¬ 
sieur le Consul.” 

” The reality is less so, Monsieur 
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Hunter. It breaks my heart to dis¬ 
pel perhaps your pleasant illusions, 
but you know, the upright, austere 
Geneva of other days, that of 
Topffer and Victor Cherbuliez is no 
more. The Geneva of the war is— 
wait—it is . . . Metekopolis.”_ 

He interrupted himself to call 
“ Come in I ” to the attendant, who 
appeared with a card. 

All the incidents of that morning 
are still clear in my mind. I can see 
each detail with perfect distinctness. 

It was, perhaps, also the feeling 
I had at the time that this first visit 
to a consul of France would be the 
prelude to an important chapter in 
my life which led me to be so par¬ 
ticularly attentive to everything dur¬ 
ing the conversation. Thus I recall 
the impression made on me by the 
entry of the doorkeeper and the 
irritated tone in which M. de Malon- 
grin read: 

“ Secretary to His Excellency 
Prince Olebine.” 

He let the card drop again on the 
plate. 

“ I am not receiving visitors.” 

The doorkeeper bowed. 

” I beg to inform Monsieur le 
Consul that the secretary to His Ex¬ 
cellency is calling for the third time. 
He insists. . 

“ Really I He insists.” M. de 
Malongrin repeated ironically while 
his glance oscillated questioninglv 
between thef doorkeeper and myself. 

“ Shall I go. Monsieur le Con¬ 
sul?” 

“ No, no. On the contrary, stay,” 
he answered. Changing his mind, 
he said to the attendant: 

Have M. Medviedoff come in, 
Gueyrard. But first, make him wait 
the regular ten minutes. No use 
offering him a newspaper. I list him 
at 20 to 3.” 

When the doorkeeper disappeared 
M. de Malongrin turned to me: 
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“ This is for your future guidance. 
Monsieur Hunter. Always list 
your visitors in advance and apply on 
every occasion this administrative 
theorem: ‘ A person’s social co¬ 
efficient is in inverse ratio to the time 
he will consent to wait in an ante¬ 
chamber.’ ” 

Then he continued, more gravely: 

“If I decide, contrary to my 
habit, to receive this M. Medviedoff, 
it is because his visit seems to serve 
most admirably to illustrate what 1 
have just been saying to you. He is 
a redoubtable fellow. Monsieur, one 
of the too many suspicious agents 
whom the war and German intrigues 
have turned loose on this country. 
For, have no doubts about it, they 
are engaged in espionage and an¬ 
archist propaganda. They are al¬ 
ways closely in touch with the 
German Consulate. This one, for 
example.” 

“ But didn’t you say that this M. 
Medviedoff was the private sec¬ 
retary of Prince Olebine ? ” 

“ Exactly, Monsieur, exactly I ’* 
exclaimed M. de Malongrin in a 
tone of triumph. 

“ And there is the danger. A 
fellow of this stamp, free to traffic 
with the papers of an irresponsible, 
degenerate old madman like Ole¬ 
bine, brother of a minister and rela¬ 
tive of the Czar! Here is a man 
who ought to blind nobody, wouldn’t 
you’think? But no, it is I, it seems, 
who am blind, and alarm myself 
about imaginary perils.” 

“ Who accuses you of that? ” 

“ Everybody, Monsieur. The 
prince, my colleagues of the diplo¬ 
matic corps and, (shall I say it?) 
the exquisite Mme. di San Car- 
vagno-Vitterba (you will meet her 
presently), whose too ardent charity 
has stooped even to this man and 
helped to procure him his present 
employment.” 
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M. de Malongrin cast an oblique 
glance at the Bregnet desk clodc 
which tick-tacked on the leather 
cover of his desk. He sighed: 

“ Ah! this Ida dl San Carvagno I 
All the same, an astonishing 
woman.” 

M. Medviedoff must have felt 
that three and a half minutes in the 
ante-room were enough, for, in spite 
of the doorkeeper’s protestations, 
when that time had elapsed, he made 
his entrance. 

II 

“ No, Monsieur, neither a pass¬ 
port nor a zone permit.” 

” But. . .” 

“ You see how sorry I am. It is 
a definite order. You will disoblige 
me by insisting.” 

“ may I observe. Monsieur le 
Consul, that His Excellency Prince 
Olebine will be seriously injured by 
this refusal ? ” 

“ I regret it.” 

“ That His Excellency Prince 
Olebine has invested a good deal of 
capital in the foundries of the 
Loire? ” 

“ I authorize His Excellency to 
go in person to France to attend to 
his business affairs.” 

“ His Excellency’s health. . .” 

“. . . is too precarious, I know, 
to permit him to make the trip. 
Well, Monsieur, let him send some 
one else in his place.” . 

“ I alone have his proxy.” 

** Prince Olebine can choose an¬ 
other mandatory.” 

M. Medviedoff stiffened and said 
with unconcealed irritation. 

** Then, if 1 understand you, your 
refusal to deliver this passport is due 
to a personal antipathy? ” 

M. de Malongrin did not answer. 

He had begun again to play with 
the tortoise-shell paper-cutter, _ now 
casting a furtive glance at his inter- 
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locutor, now looking at the desk 
clock. Decidedly, some serious mat¬ 
ter occupied his mind and in spite of 
myself, the eloquent words which 
Villleu-Lacroix had addressed to me 
the night before, in the Rue 
Crenelle, echoed impetuously in my 
ears: 

“ The diplomatic front. Mon¬ 
sieur, is as important and as perilous 
as the military front. Our consuls, 
valiant advance guards, are senti¬ 
nels at the listening posts of the 
neutral world.” 

Here was the ultimate offensive, 
to take place at the Rath Museum I 
How sorry, humble and inglorious 
they suddenly seemed to me—our 
poor poilus of the Argonne 1 

I watched M. Medviedoff. The 
impression I received as he entered 
the consul’s office is not yet effaced 
from my memory, and today, when 
the whole universe has learned to 
know him far too well through his 
thousands*of pictures, it is always to 
this first and commonplace interview 
that my mind goes back to evoke his 
figure, and to represent him to my¬ 
self, in the flesh, in his own menac¬ 
ing originality. 

He was one of those men whose 
age defies calculation and who from 
external appearances might be any¬ 
where between thirty and fifty. Too 
prematurely marked by life, too 
worn and wrinkled to tempt one to 
put him below the lower limit, but 
also too slender, too taut and too 
vigorous to bring him above the 
higher. 

There was the same uncertainty 
about his physiognomy. For admit¬ 
ting that Medviedoff had a just com¬ 
plaint against Nature, his ugliness 
was, to employ a painter’s phrase, an 
interesting ugliness, or, if you’ wish, 
a beauty for- an intelligent woman— 
for those who seek in the being they 
love more of character than of come- 
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liness and who prefer a fine man to a 
handsome fellow. 

He was tall, too thin, perhaps, but 
solidly knit together, with a large 
brow, a little bare, and a- prominent 
nose, on which was balanced a gold- 
rimmed lorgnon, attached by a- slen¬ 
der chain to his waistcoat button. 
His eyes, gray, hard and cold, pierc¬ 
ing as a blade of steel, rested on 
you now with a look of extraor¬ 
dinary keeness and now seemed to 
sink under the glasses and wander 
to some spot on'the floor. 

I noted also that Medviedoff’s 
bony fingers were in a state of per¬ 
petual agitation, either drumming on 
the table or the cover of a book, or 
absent-mindedly stroking and rub¬ 
bing his knees. 

He wore black old-fashioned 
trousers, a little frayed at the bot¬ 
tom, and elastic gaiters, too large for 
him, which accentuated still more the 
thinness of his ankles, playing freely 
in the half-open shoe uppers. In 
place of an ordinary waistcoat M. 
Medviedoff wore one of brown, vel¬ 
vet, trimmed with braid, something 
like a gypsy’s dolman, which, in con¬ 
nection with his physical peculiarities, 
gave him the aspect or a “ Slavo¬ 
phile.” 

M. de Malongrin snatched him¬ 
self from the contemplation of the 
desk clock and looked at Medviedoff 
again. Then he murmured with ex¬ 
quisite politeness: 

“ You are certainly mistaken 
about my intentions. Monsieur. 
There is no personal animosity, be¬ 
lieve me.” 

Armed anew with the tortoise- 
shellpaper cutter he made an elegant 
flourish in the air. 

“ Simply definite orders.’’ ^ 

^ Then he seemed to be waiting for 
his visitor to decide to go. 

M. Medviedoff, however, re¬ 
mained seated in his chair, caressing 
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his knees. After a painful siledce, 
interrupted only by the cries of- the 
seagull behind me window pane:Md 
the various noises coming up from 
the marketplace, he began: 

“ I am a frank man. Monsieur fe 
Consul. That is why I do not fear 
either explanations or reproaches. I 
abominate useless tergiversations 
and I hate diplomacy. When I wish 
to do a thing, I do it. When I 
wish others to do a thing for me.. .’’ 

^ “ You- are not going to emplov 
violence to get that passport out of 
me, are you ? ” M. de Malongrin in¬ 
terrupted calmly. 

‘‘ Hah I Monsieur, it is no. longer 
a question- of a passport. Ler us 
forget that story. I ask you simply 
what are the reasons- which incite 
you to act thus? You may speak 
freely before this young man. I will 
listen to you without flinching.”• -» = 

“ It seems to me that we are in¬ 
verting the roles,” the consul ob¬ 
served, without any let-down ih his 
remarkable serenity. Then he 
added: 

“ I am not in the habit of making 
explanations of this sort, my good 
friend.” 

“ I assure you that I didn’t mean 
any offense.” -' ' 

“ I ^ take note of that. Well. 
Monsieur,” he continued, after a 
brief moment of reflection, “ T am 
willing to forget for once - this 
diplomacy whose very name upsets 
ou and to comply with your wishes, 
will not give a passport eithei* to 
you or to any one or your ilk be¬ 
cause. . .” 

“ Because you are suspicious of 
our opinions. Monsieur le Consul.” 

“You have said it,” replied'M-. 
de Malongrin docilely. 

“Theoretically or practically?” 

“ Theoretically and practicallj^.” 

^ Medviedoff took under his arm 
his voluminous bundle of papers:' \ 
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“ Monsieur le Consul,” he said, 
getting up, “ the favor His Excel¬ 
lency deigns to show me and the 
interest the Marquise di San Car- 
vagno has taken in me would be 
enough, if need be, to demonstrate 
that 1 am not in reality the danger¬ 
ous man you suppose me to be. 
There remains the theoretical griev¬ 
ance of my opinions. Even though I 
may have held this or that subver¬ 
sive opinion, France, the country of 
the republic and liberty, should not 
take umbrage at it.” 

“ The republic is not liberty,” M. 
de Malongrin thought it useful to 
explain. 

“ All the more reason, Monsieur 
le Consul. For I do not fear now 
to say before you and before this 
young man, that the opinions I pro¬ 
fess are distinctly conservative.” 

. He resumed, after a pause. 

“ Am I a socialist. Monsieur? A 
libertarian, an anarchist? ^ Am 1 a 
denier of order, of discipline, of 
rapital, of the State and its institu¬ 
tions? That is a complete error. 
Monsieur le Consul. 1 leave to the 
bourgeoisie which you represent 
the care of falsely proclaiming 
e^ality among men, of organizing 
disorder and revolution through the 
right which it recognizes of every 
individual to do what he pleases, to 
work or to fold his arms, to partici¬ 
pate, whether intelligent or stupid, 
whether honest or criniinal, in the 
conduct of public affairs. In^ the 
society of which I dream the indi- 
in^al disappears, or,^ rather, he 
exists only as a disciplined worker, 
as a vassal—if that word suits you 
—of the omnipotent master who di¬ 
rects him. I nationalize him; I draft 
him, I assign to his activities an end 
and a limit. I suppress by an 
equalitarian levelling the classes and 
their fratricidal struggle, with its 
deplorable'consequences. There re- 
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main, then, on the one side, only a 
supreme power, clearly established, 
which I make divine in the eyes of 
the community by conferring on it 
the sanction of popular favor, and, 
on the other, millions of subjects, 
that, is to say, the anonymous ma^ 
passive in its will, active in its 
services, retaining of its liberties 
only that of contributing by its labor 
to the fortunes of the State or of 
perishing if it refuses to work. And 
now prove that I am a fomenter of 
disorder and judge which of us is 
the anarchist. Monsieur le Consul.” 

“ Bravo 1 exclaimed M. de 
Malongrin, highly amused, while the 
Russian bowed and took leave, “ But 
under what name will you present to 
the people this autocracy of a new 
age?” 

“ I ^ shall call it ‘ Bolshevism,’ 
Monsieur,” said Medviedoff, as he 
departed. 

“ Well? ” M. de Malongrin 
asked me. 

He was walking up and down the 
room impatiently. 

“ Tlds Medviedoff is a delightful 
ironist,” I remarked. And I could 
not help feeling an unconfessed 
sympathy for our strange visitor. 

The Consul looked at me with 
astonishment, shook his head and 
pursed his lips disdainfully. 

“ Child! ’’ he murmured. 

He explained: 

“ I don’t deny that Vladimir 
Hitch is a very able man. You saw 
how adroitly he pulled himself out 
of the comer in which my refusal 
put him. But, by God, my friend, 
don’t accuse him of being an ironist. 
He is a realist, a dangerous, an 
alarming realist. You have heard 
his astonishing profession of faith. 
Frenchman as you are, you thought 
you detected irony in it. Undeceive 
yourself, my dear fellow. Medvie¬ 
doff was speaking in all seriousness.” 
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“ But that would make him less 
odious,” I cried. 

“ Not at all,” M. de Malongrin 
interrupted. “ This bandit (you 
will a^ree with me, I trust, that M. 
Medviedoff is a bandit) knows per¬ 
fectly that the application of his 
theories has no other end than the 
satisfaction of his egoism and his 
immeasurable ambition, in which he 
is like the politicians who govern us. 
Permit me to draw a distinction, 
however, which will be most im¬ 
portant the day when, willy-nilly, we 
shall have to judge his work. He is 
a victim in fact, without his knowing 
it, of the mirage of his own lies. He 
believes, as firm as a rock, in the 
truth of his gospel. Did you notice 
the feverishness of his look as he 
outlined for us the plan of society 
of which he dreams. For we must 
not forget, Monsieur Hunter, that If 
Medviedoff is a Jew, if he has all 
the shrewdness of his race, he is also 
a Russian. And when you say Rus¬ 
sian you say fanatic, propagandist, 
apostle, with all the frightful power 
of contagion which a blind faith con¬ 
fers on these men.” 

“ Ah 1 ” he sighed, as he went on, 
‘‘ It is not merely the horror of their 
revolution that makes me tremble. 
The worst of all Is. its stupidity and 
vulgarity. When night falls on the 
world the shadows of folly will be 
even deeper than those of death and 
desolation.” 

As he talked his glance returned 
more impatiently to the hands of the 
desk watch. These pointed to one 
minute of twelve. 

M. de Malongrin employed this 
last minute in a violent attack on 
M. Medviedoff’s future society. He 
concluded: 

“ I would even pardon them raz¬ 
ing the Bank of France, dynamiting 
the barracks and burning the 
churches, but not drafting me in an 


anti-militaristic army and making 
me sing lay vespers in honor of Saint 
Karl Marx.” 

Gueyrard, with a discreet knock, 
announced: 

“ The Marquise di San Carvagno- 
Vitterba.” 

I arose. M. de Malongrin didn’t 
seem disposed to detain me. He 
even pushed me gently toward the 
door and saw to it that I did not for¬ 
get my cane or my gloves, which I 
had left on one of the office chairs. 

But, like a good teacher, wishing 
me, no doubt, to carry away some 
definite precept from this first inter¬ 
view, he murmured a last time: 

“Reserve and prudence, espedally 
prudence—Monsieur Hunter I ” 

I passed the Marquise on the 
threshold. Then the door closed 
sharply, but not quickly enough to 
prevent me from hearing her joyous 
greeting, accompanied by a frou¬ 
frou of skirts; 

“ Good morning. Coco 1 ” 

Chapter III 

The little bell-boy of the Carlton 
delivered the mail to the private par¬ 
lor adjoining the prince’s chamber. 

He deposited the letters and 
papers on the table, and pulled out 
of its wrapper the latest number of 
the “ Folies Parisiennes ” and 
glanced over the pictures. 

But these women of the “ Folies 
Parisiennes ” were really pretty 
moral persons, without much im¬ 
agination, who thought they had 
tasted the seventh cup of vice simply 
because they were posing on some 
bachelor’s divan. Their silly 
tures weren’t enough to interest a 
sophisticated hotel bell-boy. He con¬ 
temptuously closed the number dedi¬ 
cated to “ Parisette among the Avia¬ 
tors ” and spying a Glanaclis cigar¬ 
ette on the table, he picked it up and 
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began to smoke, sniffing in also the 
disagreeable operating room odor 
which came from the sleeping apart* 
ment. 

“ An ether party—that must be 
something swell. I’ll have to ask 
Gaby to give me a good whiff.” 

There was a sound of flopping 
slippers in the corridor and of a door 
opening. The little bell-boy dex¬ 
terously amputated the burning end 
of his cigarette and thrust the rest 
of it into his pocket. Then he 
looked innocently about the room. 

It was Andrea Gonelle, the huge 
Andrea, still half a-sleep^ her hair 
hanging in braids, and altogether, in 
an execrable bad humor: 

“ I’ll teach you to listen at the key¬ 
hole. And, first, tell me what you 
are doing here.” 

“I just brought the mail, Madame 
Andrea.” 

“ Hah! And you were reading 
the letters by holding them up 
against the light.” 

“ Oh, no, Madame Andrea.” 

“ And you’ve been smoking, you 
little rascal! ” 

“ I wasn’t smoking.” 

“ Don’t you dare to tell me that 
you weren’t smoking. Come here 
and open your mouth.” 

She took the boy’s blond head be¬ 
tween her hands and thrust her nose 
close to his rosy lips, between which 
there was an accusing shred of cigar¬ 
ette tobacco. Suddenly her breast 
swelled like a pouter-pigeon, a gleam 
came into her puffy eyes and the 
gold bracelets on her bare arms 
danced and clashed together wildly. 

“ Get out, you dirty little whelp, 
or I’ll smash you.” 

Then as she heard him going 
headlong down the •stairs,^ half slid¬ 
ing on the banister, she murmured: 

” Olebine might take a fancy to 
him, too. He is a love of a bay.” 


It was the age-old story of 
brazen vice—that of Olebine and 
Andrea. And Bel Patek spoke the 
truth, perhaps, when he predicted to 
Ouritzky the approaching crash, 
toward which the prince’s follies 
were swiftly carrying this extraor¬ 
dinary menage. 

He was the perfect type, of de¬ 
scendant of a distinguished race, but 
fallen, degenerated, preserving of 
the characteristics of Tolstoi’s grand 
seigneurs only an unbridled taste for 
luxury. At thirty, after a stormy 
youth, he had been obliged to leave 
the army because of a scandal still 
vividly remembered by all Saint 
Petersburg that had official con¬ 
nections around 1885. Only his 
family connections at court, the pres¬ 
tige of a name which ten generations 
of Olebines had made illustrious in 
the armies of the Czars, added to the 
damages which Mikhail Andreitch’s 
parents promised to pay the magis¬ 
trates who investigated the affair, 
kept the scandal under cover. The 
express condition on which the Em¬ 
peror condoned the offense was that 
Mikhail Andreitch should leave the 
capital and settle on his estate at 
Toula, or expatriate himself for a 
minimum period of five years. The 
culprit choose the second penalty. 
Country life didn’t appeal to him 
and for a long time the Occident had 
dangled before his eyes the attrac¬ 
tions of its white-light life and had 
been calling toward it this neu¬ 
rotic, whom only the anticipation of 
new pleasures, or of vice still unex¬ 
perienced, would have tempted to 
cross the seas. 

It was then that he began, in capi¬ 
tal after capital, one of those lavish 
Slav careers which, for half a cen¬ 
tury,* has made the Western bour¬ 
geoisie stare open-mouthed. 

“ He won’t last two years,” said 
the fashionables of London and 
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Paris, watching the roubles disap¬ 
pear by the shovelful in the hands of 
this prodigal. “ Wait a little and 
he’ll go bankrupt.” 

Years passed, the money kept 
pouring out, and people were still 
waiting for the crash. Eternal mys¬ 
tery of the Slav soul, of Slav wealth, 
vice, virtue, honor and turpitude-^ 
old, amazing Russia, more enigmatic 
and unsolvable than the granite 
Sphinx. These Western bourgeois 
didn’t know that tens of thousands 
of “ dead souls ” labored and broke 
down under their tasks on the 
estates of Toula and in the mines of 
the Caucasus earning the millions of 
roubles which Mihail Andreitch 
threw into the laps of his courtesans. 

Kttiaz Krovopitza, the prince 
who drinks the blood of the people I 
Yet when, wearied with his first ex¬ 
cesses and already suffering in 
health, he went to Toula for a six 
months’ respite from debauchery, 
that reputation did not prevent his 
receiving from the lips of the old 
peasant women these words of love 
and pardon: 

“ All our blood is yours, our mas¬ 
ter—and our souls, if God permits.” 

But Mikhail Andreitch was not 
soft-hearted. He was not touched. 
The Russian’s pity, moreover, is 
always intellectual and goes out only 
to exceptional objects. He will seU 
his mother, if necessary, to save a 
mistress and will starve his children 
to feed a bandit. The blue flower 
in Olebine’s life was the lamentable 
Andrea. 

In what seaport ghetto had 
Mikhail Andreitch found this child 
of the Midi, turned with age into a 
monstrous Oriental image of rosy 
tint, a prodigious infant, lymph¬ 
atic and soft? He could not •have 
told himself. Women had passed 
through his arms like patients 
through a doctor’s office. But what 
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the cynical and blase millionaire 
after thirty years no longer knew 
the poor g^rl, now neglected and 
thrust aside, recalled. And in her 
gratitude, however touched with self- 
interest, and her great tenderness for 
the man who had rescued her from 
her ghetto, she retained a little of 
that grandeur of the common peo¬ 
ple, that nobility of the slums, be¬ 
fore which the ten generations of 
Olebines might have bowed without 
forfeiting their self-respect. 

It was one Christmas Eve in Mar¬ 
seilles, where Olebine was staying 
after his most formidable set-badc 
at Monte-Carlo—20,000 louis lost 
to his compatriot. Prince MirsI^. 

A Christmas Eve in Marseilles! 
That is to say, the least suitable 
place, save Naples, in all European 
Christendom, in which to celebrate 
the festival of the Nativity! 

For eight days the sun had 
paraded, decked out in foolish glory, 
in a sky too high and too blue—tiiat 
famous sky of the meridionals, 
which, from Valencia to Nice, they 
exhibit to you, like a local marvel, 
with knowing airs and malicious 
winks, as if to say: “Well, now 
you’ve seen our sky.” 

Toward evening the dry warmth 
had given place to* a sudden hu¬ 
midity, a fetid, enervating damp¬ 
ness, heavy with musty smells and 
miasmas, scattering in whiffs that 
mingled^ odor of garlic and sewa« 
with which Marseules assaults on^s 
nostrils by way of welcome. But 
this atmosphere did not displea^ 
Olebine. Stretched on the bed in his 
hotel room, to which rose throu^ 
the half-opened window the inces¬ 
sant uproar of the Cannebiere, he 
gelded to the languishments of that 
morbid climate, at once depressing 
and exdting. Strange fasdnation of 
vulgar vice, of which Marseilles 
holds the secret! It is enough to 
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haivti breathed, 6ten'In jyit'almg,-tta 
6 ri^tal odor to feel awakened'in 
ione the sout’Of a' Latih^of-the ^ 
tadehce. o-'r-. - i -- in 

She had ^danced that evening be^ 
fdrd'him^al the beautiful 'Famma, 
and because’ the gilded' sequina 
jingled on her arms and because un> 
def'her infantile akin she showed"the 
muscles of a prize lighter, he had 
carried her’ away* and’ exhibited hec, 
a week later, loaded down 'with 
gems, in a box at the opera.' < 

* ‘ She-letliim take 'her abput/dazed 
and fearful," as yet unable feo'realize 
die stupefying forturtfl 'which in 
eight days had b'roughrher from the 
skims or Marseilles to this-vertigin* 
ousiParisMdch filled her with won* 
der. 

'- But after she had tonfuSedly ditf^ 
covered that this'man With a haughtv 
profile whorfi she SaW^at’-hfer kneeS 
was a nbblev 'find, better still, a 
prince, and that she could dispose bf 
his inexhaustible millions for her 
caprices, she felt for'him only a pro¬ 
found pity, the attachment of a nurse 
for an ailing child confided 'to her 
care. If was she, thereafter, who 
combatted the prince”s wild extrava¬ 
gance" and, knowing from experience 
the value of money, sought to halt 
Olebine on the fatal in'cline at the 
fefid 6f which She foresaw his ruin. 
A person with’ a sense of humor 
would have -burst ’ with laughter 
could' he have sutprise'd her in their 
hotel suite, after some chstly supper, 
taking from her bag pieces-of sugar 
setreted at the'restaurant, on the pre¬ 
text that “ however’rich wd fnay be, 
we must not spit on the soust” 

For she said “ we ’’ in speaking 
of the'prince’s fo^ne; she took his 
lace In settling'the- hotel bills and 
eld the .purse' whose "Strings she 
never let go except regretfully. 
Thero were ar^tnents without'end, 
Homeric batues, '• with cabmen. 
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laundresses, managers of eating 
lioujes — struggles from winch 
AAdrea almost always emerged vic¬ 
torious, as an honest woman con- 
sdoifs' of her rights, assisted, more-t 
over, ‘by her competent fishwife’s 
vocabulary. " 

Then one day she learned that the 
prince was playing false with her{ 
and'Spending shamefully the money 
she’had so carefully saved. ' *' 

' -It'Was a catastrophe for Andrea 
■>-^n earthquake. 

Rapacious though she had be¬ 
come as she grew older, it wa'S’thft 
man’s lie that exasperated her more 
than'the prince’s depravity. ■ 

' A violent scene followed, the ac¬ 
cusing check displayed as evidCMCet 
“ You rotten thing,” she screaiAcd 
at him. ’ 

■' With tra^c gestures—gestures 6f 
which-the Midi alone has the secret 
—she threw her jewels in his fa^, 
f’ubbed his nose with packages'of 
bank notes, tore up her checkbook, 
trampled her rings under her feet. 
Then, seizing a necklace and swing¬ 
ing the double string of diamonds 
like a lasso, she struck him with "It 
across the face, scattering over the 
furniture and the carpet the precibuS 
stones which ten thousand mUjiks 
had'paid for with their lives. 

^‘ Ah! Rottenness 1 ” 

■ But, in reality, was it to the.prince 
atone, or to the old world, that 
Andrea was addressing herself? 

• •• ;*l! * * * * 

The latent malady came to a head 
one evening at Geneva. ^ ' 

•The prince fell as he was leaving 
theKursaal. Gaby, who had shared 
the hdnors of the princely table, 'car¬ 
ried Olebine to the hotel. Then, as 
payment of his" services, the little 
Italian Installed himself at the Carl¬ 
ton 'and announced his willtngnes^''tb 
receive that part of the princely ih* 
heritance which the poor Andrea 
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had coveted for thirty long years. 

Beautiful evenings, those evenings 
in the sick rooml On one side, the 
prince, perspiring, groaning, “ smok¬ 
ing the pipe ” under the covers, his 
face twisted to one side, his body 
covered with red plasters, uttering 
incoherent words between hiccoughs. 
On the other, Andrea and Gaby, 
born enemies from the first hour, 
but united for an instant by the com¬ 
mon fear that Olebine might die 
intestate. Every now and then the 
door opened, giving passage to a 
shadow. The visitor bent over and 
stared for a minute in amazement at 
that inert thing which was about to 
die. Then he left the sick chamber 
snorting, stifling a roar of laughter 
in his handkerchief. 

“ Olebine is done for, you know, 
my dear. That’s a fact. The doc¬ 
tors are satisfied of it. Cerebral 
hemorrhage. No wonder, eh? 
Have you seen the fat woman? 
And the little man? It is ridiculous ?”. 

“ They say that the prince dis¬ 
covered him at Kursaal. Not at all. 
He was a former servant at the 
Italian consulate. A good stroke on 
Mme. di San Carvagno’s part. Ask 
her to tell you the story. You will 
split your sides.” 

In three days all Geneva was talk¬ 
ing of the Olebine case. People bet 
at the Kursaal on the prince’s re¬ 
covery, with odds of ten to one 
against it. Mme. di San Carvagno 
alone showed an interest in the in¬ 
valid, for which the diplomatic 
world paid her homage. Pretending 
that it was a matter of protecting 
from possible spoliation the heritage 
of a great Russian, she took it upon 
herself to find Olebine a reliable con¬ 
fidential man, an honest and diligent 
secretary. Besides, it was not to be 
forgotten that in spite of the state 
he was in, Olebine, brother of a min¬ 
ister and cousin of His Majesty, the 
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Czar, could in the course of these 
trying years (it was in May, 1916) 
have played a political role and 
might have important papers in his 
arrives. 

“ It is a question of duty and the 
Allied honor,” said Mme. di San 
Carvagno. And the diplomatic 
world, in which these words “honor” 
and “ duty ” found a perpetual 
echo, supported the Marquise m her 
opinion. 

But what it didn’t add was that 
she had combined with an austere 
duty a delicate charity. For, not con¬ 
tent with protecting the prestige of 
the Russian nobility, she wished the 
most humble to profit by it, too; and 
so she summoned from the sordid 
grocery in Carouge, where he 
washed bottles for the old Ouritzky, 
her protege, Vladimir Hitch, the un¬ 
appreciated genius, the confidential 
man into whose hands she intended 
to deliver the papers of the Czar. 

Chapter IV 

A strange man this Vladimir 
Hitch, with an even stranger destiny! 

He went back sometimes in 
thought over the path which he had 
travelled, as abrupt and broken as 
a mountain trail. 

His first recollections were of his 
school days—the feverish years of 
1880, the dawn of the young Reds. 
It was a trying epoch for this son 
of a converted tchinovnik,* whose 
pronounced Semitic type made him a 
victim of the scorn or teachers and 
the hostility of comrades—Medvied- 
off, the Jew, as they called him, or, 
rnore frequently, “ Soukine,” a 
nickname which exasperated him. 

Ah 1 if those sons of merchants, or 
those young aristocrats, brought up 
in hatred of the Jews and contempt 
for the humble, could have suspected 

^ Government official. 
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the rancor which was being stored up 
through their fault in his tortured 
soul, inundating with gall a heart 
already pulsating with revolt, they 
would, perhaps, in prudence, have 
stretched out a hand to the scholar 
of the third form, instead of thrash¬ 
ing him under the eye of the masters 
at recess. 

A single affection, the only con¬ 
solation of his pariah existence, sus¬ 
tained him—^Alexander Hitch, his 
brother. A single desire possessed 
him—vengeance. The vengeance 
which he pursued was higher, com¬ 
pleter, and, taking everything into 
consideration, nobler. 

To work, to obtain recognition, 
first by merit and then by power, to 
achieve, if need be by a gigantic ef¬ 
fort, the deference and admiration 
of his enemies, and, becoming their 
master in turn, to enjoy doubly his 
own greatness and their failure—i 
such was his dream. He had a thirst 
for vengeance, as one has a thirst 
for water after a long walk in the 
sun. He intended to slake it fully; 
freely, to begin with, and then with 
long, slow bumpers, remembering 
with each swallow the aridness of 
the road and the desire long sup¬ 
pressed. 

At this period the unfortunate 
tchinovnik, by dint of saving on his 
allowances, watering his tea at meals 
and wearing a second-hand coat 
from January to December, awoke 
one morning the possessor of 
some hundred rubles, which would 
enable him to pay Alexander’s fees 
at the University. The ambition of 
a whole life was realized. To be 
the father of a student, to leave the 
government offices leaning on the 
arm of a young man with a cap, to 
be able in the smoky department 
rooms to hurl at his colleagues the 
triumphal phrase: “ My son? ^ He 
is taking courses at the University.” 
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—the poor man almost lost his head. 
Vladimir showed neither pleasure 
nor pain at the news. But having 
been dragged anew into a quarrel 
with his fellow pupils, he suddenly 
launched so furious a defial that 
even his worst persecutors drew 
away and thereafter respected him. 

A common passion, moreover, 
united the two brothers—politics. 
They were equally in revolt against 
the existing order, resolute adver¬ 
saries of czarism, and they professed 
opinions similar in the essentials. 
The form alone was different. Alex¬ 
ander, the elder, was a populist. 
Sentimental, romantic, inclined to¬ 
ward Utopianism he dreamed of a 
chimerical progress, of universal 
happiness, of pastoral humanitarian- 
ism. The younger brother laughed 
lightly at what he called “ rosewater 
lyrics.” To him the problem seemed 
more complex. He wasted no time 
with these innocent fancies; he pre¬ 
pared himself for combat. 

After Hegel, Marx was his mas¬ 
ter. His contact with the implacable 
German tempered his soul and ren¬ 
dered it as hard and callous as a 
workman’s hand. From then on he 
opposed to Alexander’s visions the 
logic of science—to his brother’s 
pastorals the law of pitilessness. 
The one lauded gentleness, the other 
dictatorship and blood. And while 
the tender populist went into ecstasies 
over “The Hymn of Joy,” Vladimir, 
shrugging his shoulders, answered 
with a quotation from the Master: 

“ We, the Jacobins of modem 
democracy, want the people to settle 
their account, in the plebeian way.” 

That was in 1887: this terrorist 
was fifteen years old. 

A strange fatality wills it that in 
anarchist circles the moderate ele¬ 
ments are the first to resort to violent 
measures. The extremists hold back 
and show themselves later all the 
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more ferocious because they were 
formerly the more prudent. 

That was the case with the 
Medviedoff brothers. The month 
of March, 1887, brought the 
catastrophe. 

Oh I those first days of March, 
1887—^what a memory they had left 
with Vladimir Hitch! Thirty years 
later he sreemed to live again those 
hours of anguish, of despair, of 
furious revolt, when, his head on the 
unfortunate tchinovnik’s knees, he 
panted: “ Sacha 1 Sacha! I will 
avenge you 1 ”, while the old man, 
wandering in his mind and forget¬ 
ting his recent conversion lifted his 
arms to heaven, imploring the God 
of Moses, the Heavenly Father of 
Israel. 

It was a Sunday, Alexander had 
been missing since the night before. 
That morning, on sitting down to 
breakfast, the tchinovnik found a 
letter in his napkin. He recognized 
Alexander’s handwriting, though it 
was almost unreadable, rough, 
feverish, a madman’s handwriting, 
as Vladimir had remarked. 

“ Did your brother come in this 
morning? ” asked the tchinovnik. 

“ I have not seen him.” 

That’s curious. *Why does he 
write us now? ” 

He held the letter in his thin 
fingers and tried in vain to decipher 
it. He handed it to Vladimir. 

“ Read it yourself, Wolodja.” 

The latter read: 

' “ Have no fear, father. Be 
happy, Vladimir. The hour of 
vengeance approaches. To-morrow 
I shall be in safety. 

C A 

P. S. Burn this letter.” 

“ What does he mean? ” 

“ I don’t know, father.” 

The old man opened the stove 
door and threw the letter into the 
fire, where it was quickly consumed. 


” I am afraid,” he said simply. 

After breakfast they went out. 
It was still cold in the streets; the 
clouds hung low, the ground was 
frozen under their feet. But there 
was a strange languor in the air, a 
let-up, as It were, in the bitter 
weather. For the first time since 
Autumn a ray of sunlight gilded the 
cupolas of a church. 

“ Let’s sit down,” said the 
tchinovnik, who was out of breath. 
But as they seated themselves a 
policeman appeared. 

“ You musn’t sit down. Keep 
moving.” 

Then, looking about as they con¬ 
tinued on their way under the 
policeman’s 'suspicious eye, thev 
noticed that the place was almost 
deserted and the benches empty. In 
the distance a few people were 
hurrying by. 

When they reached the Prospect 
they found a cordon of troops 
barring their passage. 

The emperor had gone out in an 
open carriage. 

The evening passed without Alex¬ 
ander. The next d^ he was still 
missing. Finally, on Tuesday, as he 
entered the ministry building, the 
tchinovnik was summoned to the 
secretary’s office. 

“ Do you recognize this? ” the 
secretary asked, showing him a 
watch. 

He stammered: 

” Yes. It is Alexander’s.” 

” And this? ” the secretary con^ 
tinned. He unwrapped a big pack¬ 
age in which were clothing, pajiers 
and books. And as each new object 
was presented to him the old man 
repeated mechanically: 

“ Yes, that is my son’s. That is 
my son’s.” 

The secretary calmly wrapped up 
the bundle again and said, turning to 
the old man: 
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“ You may go. You are no 
longer connected with this office.” 

Vladimir was at home. When he 
saw his father he ran to meet him. 

“ Father, the police have been 
here. They went through every¬ 
thing, carried away everything.” 

“ And Alexander? ” 

“ I don’t know. Listen, father, 
they have dismissed me from the 
gymnasium.” 

“ And Alexander? ” 

He cried aloud his son’s name, 
as one calls for help in distress. 

Vladimir, turned pale, looked at 
him. Their eyes met. The old man 
read in the boy’s eyes his own dread. 

“ Alexander I Alexander! Sacha 1 ” 

The frustrated attempt to assas¬ 
sinate the Emperor, made on March 
I St, on the Prospect, was not known 
to the public until much later. When 
the Medviedoffs heard of it Alexan¬ 
der and his comrades had already 
been hanged in the enclosure of the 

fortress of Schlusselburg. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The tchinovnik’s death, a few 
months after Alexander’s, acted on 
Vladimir like one of those passing 
maladies which seem to attack an 
organism only the better to demon¬ 
strate its powers of resistance. This 
double loss decided his vocation. He 
had been only a rebel; he became a 
revolutionary. 

Those who saw him then, a beard¬ 
less, long-haired youth, prowling 
through the corridors of the im¬ 
perial library in his unspeakable 
boots, an old caftan of the tchinov¬ 
nik’s and a cap that had been Alex¬ 
ander’s, must often have wondered 
what um^uenchable thirst for science 
riveted him for more than ten hours 
a day to his-reading desk. 

As a matter of fact, it was not 
science alone which drew him there. 
He always disdained study for 
study’s sake. But actuated by the 
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principle that he would satisfy his 
vengeance only by feeling out the 
adversary’s weak point, he wished 
to master thoroughly the capi¬ 
talist philosophy. It did not take 
much to make the fiery young man 
rate as capitalist and bourgeois 
all those honest philosophers whom 
these terms would have bewildered. 
For him the Cartesian theory re¬ 
produced the organization of a 
workshop, Spinoza sang a hymn 
to triumphant capital, the God of 
Leibnitz functioned like a factory 
owner; Hume and Fichte smelled of 
the counting room—down to Kant, 
who trotted out on the ramparts of 
Konigsberg a manufacturer’s dia¬ 
lectic. 

In the evenings, when he came 
back to his little room at Wassili 
Ostrov’s, he dashed off some notes 
on a paper pad, condensed in ten 
words all the knowledge he had 
amassed in the course of the day, 
read some more, here and there, m 
an old second-hand book and 
dropped the volume only when the 
light gave out or, dead with sleep, 
he fell on a divan where he slept, 
dressed, till morning. 

He had no relatives and no 
friends. He walked through life, 
like a Sunday promenader, alone 
among the crowds in the streets. He 
forgot certain familiar words, cer¬ 
tain customary phrases. To go into 
a restaurant, to give an order to the 
lodging house keeper, presently 
seemed to him superhuman acts. 
At thirty he still avoided the society 
of women. 

Nevertheless, when, coming home 
at nights, he brushed against some 
poor girl or when the door of a 
tavern opened and he saw a waitress 
drinking with sailors, desire attacked 
him so furiously that it almost over¬ 
powered him. Study had killed his 
dreams, but not the flesh. 
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One evening he had an unusual 
experience. As he was crossing one 
of the Neva bridges, stopping every 
five yards to look at the water, a 
passer-by approached and leaned on 
the parapet beside him. The new¬ 
comer was a young man, elegant in 
'appearance and very thin. He car¬ 
ried in his hand a light stick with 
which he kept tapping the uppers of 
his boots. 

“ Vladimir Hitch 1 ” the young 
man exclaimed. 

Then he added: 

“ Don’t you recognize me? ” 

Medviedoff looked at him. 

“ Apfelbaum! ” 

At that word the other made a 
gesture of protest. 

“ No, not Apfelbaum—^Zinovieff, 
Dmitri Arcadievitch Zinovieff.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Soukine, old fellow, come on.” 

He had taken hold of Medvie- 
doif’s arm and was dragging him 
along with an air of authority. 

“ What have you been doing, my 
dear man? It’s seventeen years since 
we saw each other last—not since— 
not since Alexander’s death. Howi 
is your father? ” 

“ He is dead,” Medviedoff an 
swered, in a low voice. 

“ Is it possible? Has he been 
dead long? ” 

“ Seventeen years. He died threq 
months after Alexander’s execu* 
tion.” 

“Bahl” 

Dmitri Arcadievitch thought it 
not worth while to offer condolences, 
on a death which had occurred sor 
long ago. But with all the induk 
gence of a man perfectly satisfied 
with himself and in the presence of 
an unfortunate comrade, he asked: 

“ And you ? Let us talk about 
you. How are you getting along? ’ 

Vladimir pointed to his worn-out 
boots and fiis caftan. 
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“ You can see for yourself,” he 
said. ” I am starving.” 

Zinovieff gave a little chuckle. 
Apparently Medviedoff’s answer 
amused him. 

“ Ta, ta, my dear fellow 1 As if 
people died of starvation nowadays! 
What a joke I” 

“Do you believe that?” said 
Medviedoff gravely. 

They crossed the bridge. Zino¬ 
vieff stopped on the embankment, 
before a restaurant. Raising his 
eyes Medviedoff deciphered the 
name written in electric lights on the 
second story balcony: 

“ Petit Ernest.” 

Zinovieff thought a moment. Then 

np oQlr#*n * 

“ Will'you dine with me?” 

“ Here, at the ‘ Petit Ernest’? ” 

“ Certainly. If it’s the price that 
frightens you, don’t worry.” 

“ Ah, you invite me ? ” 

“ Doesn’t that suit you? ” 

The unfortunate student made an 
impatient gesture. Again he showed 
the young man his miserable clothes. 

“ Haven’t you looked me over? ” 
he growled. 

Zinovieff’s indifference offended 
him. That a person to whom you 
had just confessed your poverty 
could so airily invite you into a res¬ 
taurant, ignoring your misery, even 
to the point of not noticing the of¬ 
fense of your dubious linen or the 
humiliation of your gaping boots, 
struck him as nothing less than an 
insult. He was about to quit the 
man and hurry away without even 
saying good-bye. A quaver of his 
stomach halted him. 

Zinovieff, also, had guessed his 
thought. 

“ You don’t find yourself present¬ 
able enough,” he grinned. “ That’s 
nothing. In the first place, you look 
like a Nihilist. You fill the role aU 
right. Come in I ” 
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He threw his stidc and hat negli¬ 
gently to one of the coat room at¬ 
tendants. 

“ Your capl ” he cried to Med- 
viedoff. 

The attendant made a wry face 
at taking the soiled cap. Without 
hesitation he threw it up on the top 
of the hat-stand, far away from the 
elegant headpieces. 

Now, seated at a table, Zino- 
vieff read over the menu and raising 
his head consulted Medviedoff. 

The latter answered docilely, 
overjoyed at this unexpected wind¬ 
fall, saying “ yes ” to the questions 
which the other asked in the tone of 
a master dealing with an inferior. 
Medviedoff would have yielded 
to a spontaneous impulse of frank¬ 
ness and expressed his gratitude, but 
a sense of modesty held him back. 
Noticing that the sleeves of his 
caftan shone treacherously under 
the bright lights, he hid his hands 
under the table and remained in that 
rather shamefaced posture until 
the first course was brought on. 

He had for some minutes a 
strangely uncomfortable feeling. 
When Zinovieff, holding him by the 
arm, had pushed open the door of 
the “ Petit Ernest,” Vladimir had at 
first tried to free himself. Follow¬ 
ing a former school comrade into a 
restaurant appeared to him, even in 
his indigence, a poor sort of enter¬ 
tainment. Zinovieff (he had known 
him up to now only under the name 
of Apfelbaum) had never shown 
him at the Petroff Gymnasium anv 
more consideration than the other 
pupils. He, too, was a Jew—but a 
Jew of good standing and rich, 
while the baptized tchinovnik earned 
at most three thousand rubles in the 
government service. Also, by a 
strange contradiction, it was Apfel¬ 
baum whom the orthodox respected, 
while they pummelled Vladimir 


Hitch. ^ In the light of these 
memories he was not deceived now 
as to his friend’s motives. Charity 
goes as far as giving an unfortunate 
the money with which to pay for a 
dinner. Interest alone extends an 
invitation to dine. Unless Zinovieff, 
moved by some foolish outcropping 
of vanity, were taking pleasure in 
dazzling with his opulence’the owner 
of the miserable caftan and the 
lamentable cap, which even the at¬ 
tendant disdained. 

“What a shame I What aishame I” 
he thought. “ What a supreme 
shame it is to be poor 1 ” 

Nevertheless, this first resistance 
overcome, he began to feel the 
languorous charm which the table of 
the rich exhales, with its aroma of 
food and wines, and the sensualitv 
which there is in the enjoyment of 
exquisite fare in choice surround¬ 
ing. 

“ Chateau Yquem—Pommard? ” 
asked a cellarman. 

This time Vladimir didn’t wait for 
Zinovieff’s question and ordered 
resolutely: 

“ Pommard.” 

He felt at his ease now. He 
blamed himself for not having 
^oken up more freely when 
Zinovieff was ordering the dinner. 

“ How foolish I ami ” he mur¬ 
mured. 

Zinovieff, who up to now had 
listened absent-mindedly to the 
tchinovnik’s sad story, attacked a 
wing of grouse and asked, between 
mouthfuls: 

“ Is it true, then, that you are 
starving? ” 

“ Almost.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, what a 
strange idea of yours, spending ten 
hours a day in a library I ” 

“ It is necessary.” 

“ Why do you say, ‘ It is neces¬ 
sary ’ ? ” 
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Vladimir was going to answer 
when the restaurant door opened 
again. A woman appeared on the 
threshold. She cast a rapid glance 
about the tables, as if searching for 
some one. Then she turned to the 
maitre d’hotel, whispered in his ear, 
smiled and nodded to Zinoviefl. 

" That’s Ida Stumm,” said the 
latter. 

Vladimir gazed at her. As she 
spoke she played with a tortoise shell 
fan, occasionally tapping the bade 
of her hand. 

The maitre d’hotel having an¬ 
swered her, she shrugged her shoul¬ 
ders, and, head erect, walked boldly 
toward Zinoviefl. A bouquet thrown 
from a near-by table fell at her feet. 
She pushed it aside with a' slight 
movement which disclosed the bril¬ 
liant satin of her slipper. 

“ Good evening, Dmitri,” she 
said, in German, offering her hand 
across the table to Zinoviefl. 

Her bare arm almost touched 
Medviedofl’s face. He got up. 

" Good evening, Ida,” Zinoviefl 
replied. “ Are you expecting any- 

She laughed. 

'* Yes, my monkey.” 

** Your monkey? ” 

” My consul, if you prefer. Car- 
vagno-Vitterba.” 

“ Ha! Ha I ” exclaimed Zinoviefl. 
Then, as negligently as usual: 

“ By the way, may I present my 
friend, Medviedofl? Mile. Ida 
Stumm.” 

Medviedofl turned red and 
bowed, jabbering a few German 
words. 

“ So the gentleman knows our 
language?” she asked in German. 

She spoke the words very quickly. 
Her eyes shone with pleasure. 

.“ He is the brother of Alexander 
Hitch,” Zinoviefl continued. 

“ Alexander’s brother? ” 


She seemed to collect herself, 
after being lost for a minute in far- 
off memories. Then she said sud¬ 
denly : 

“Alexander Hitch I You are the 
brother of Alexander Hitch I ” 

She held out her hand to him and 
it seemed to Medviedofl that the 
little hand trembled feverishly in his. 
But noting that Zinoviefl was look¬ 
ing at her, she withdrew her hand 
and went on nonchalantly: 

“ Yes, I have heard people speak 
so often of your brother. They say 
he was an admirable.man.” 

“ Dmitri,” Vladimir stammered, 
after Ida had gone, “ who is that 
woman? ” 

“ Oh, nobody,” he answered, 
visibly trying to turn the conversa¬ 
tion into other channels. “ She is 
Carvagno-Vitterba’s mistress. She 
wants him to marry her.” 

Then he resumed: 

“ To go back to our subject. You 
are off the track, Wolodja. Rememr 
ber what you were at college. You 
were the most intelligent, the 
hardest-working student. Where 
has it brought you ? ” 

“ It’s because of Alexander.” 

“ Alexander has nothing to do 
with it. I, myself, have had twO 
brothers implicated in the Winter 
Palace affair, and an uncle in Siberia. 
Nevertheless. . . ” 

“ I see you are coming to it—^you 
are a bourgeois.” 

“ I am, perhaps, more dangerous 
than you, Wolodja. I don’t mean 
to offend you, but who here knows 
Medviedofl? Who in St. Peters¬ 
burg bothers about Medviedofl ? 
Nobody. Have you ever had the 
police in your house? ” 

“ No, never since 1887.” 

“ There, you see how it is.” 

He grinned. 

“ I came out of prison only yes¬ 
terday.” 
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“ You were in prison? ” 

“ For revolutionary propaganda. 
Ah! Ha 1 That astonishes you. Did 
you read, in the ‘ Iskra,’ the appeal 
to the soldiers ? ” 

■ “ Yes. It was a superb proclama¬ 
tion, too.” 

“ I wrote it,” said Zinovieff, with 
satisfaction. “ And they gave me a 
month in a fortress for it.” 

“But then?” 

“ Why, the whole thing is to know 
how to get along, as the moujiks 
say. Another glass of Pommard? ” 

Zinovieff put down his glass, 
wiped his lips and continued: 

“ I was in Paris last year. It is 
amusing to discover what a false 
idea they have of us abroad. Russia, 
a reactionary country, the- White 
Terror, despotism! La! La! But 
there is not a better fellow an3rwhere 
than the czar (he lowered his voice) 
and the whole world here is revolu¬ 
tionary, the whole world.” 

“ A paradox! ” 

“ A paradox, if you wish. But 
take aside any one of these imbeciles 
who crowd the ‘ Petit Ernest,’ ask 
him what he talked about just now 
with his wife, at his club, in the bar¬ 
racks. Of me, my dear fellow; of 
my four weeks in the fortress of 
Peter and Paul, of the proclamation 
in the * Iskra.’ I interest them. I 
sdr them up. I haunt them. They 
are so afraid of the revolution that 
they think of it incessantly. In six 
months the Holy Synod wjll be revo¬ 
lutionary through snobbishness, as 
people become theosophists or spirit¬ 
ualists because of materialism.” 

* * * * * 

“ What is the practical conclu¬ 
sion?” 

Zinovieff burst into a*laugh. 

“To live at their expense, my dear 
fellow, while waiting to cut their 
throats.” 

He lighted a cigarette. 


“ Have you written anything? ” 
he asked. 

Medviedoff raised his arms to 
heaven. 

“ What kind of things? ” inter¬ 
rupted Zinovieff. 

“ All kinds. Political economy, 
sociology. Why, just this evening I 
sketched out an article on fines, on 
the right of the employer to inflict 
fines on workmen.” 

“ Bravo 1 ” 

Zinovieff blew a mouthful of 
smoke toward the ceiling. Then, 
after a silence, he inquired: 

“ Would you like to have us pub¬ 
lish that article in the ‘ Iskra ’? ” 

“ Would I /iifec to!” 

They got up. At the door 
Zinovieff thrust twenty rubles into 
Medviedoff’s hand. 

“ Take this on account,” he said. 

Again he. played with his cane, 
whistled, clasped Vladimir’s arm 
and gave himself airs of importance. 

“ Listen,” he concluded, “ the 
country is going straight to ruin 
through this war with Japan. You 
can expect the revolution next 
January.” 

Then, suddenly, he hailed a cab 
and leaped into it, calling out his 
address to Medviedoff as he drove 
away. 

That evening, in Wassili Ostrov’s 
little room, Vladimir thought for a 
long time of Alexander and of the 
tchinovnik. But, as his eyes fell on 
the two gold pieces, he recalled the 
comfortable softness of the seats at 
the “ Petit Ernest,” the savor of the 
food, the rosy reflection of the lamp¬ 
shades on Ida’s perfumed shoulder. 

“ He will not be dangerous,” 
Zinovieff thought, in his turn; 
“ He’s young and inexperienced. 
Besides—Schlusselburg knows them. 
It runs in the family.” 

(To be continued) 
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The Kiss 

By 

Hjalmar Soderberg 

T'ttm the Svieduk by Charles U^harttH Stork 

Sweden has contributed to modem European literature and | 

culture some of its most stimulating figures — Strirsdberg, Ellen | 

Key, Selma Lagerlof, Anders Zorn. Hjalmar Soderberg, of I 

a more recent generation, may in all justice be considered in | 

the forefront of today’s writers. He has done masterly work | 

as a creative writer and eu a crilict His play Gertrud, | 

which satirizes certain phases of married life, has had a i 

brilliant stage success. As a writer of realistic short stories | 

he is unexcelled. In the field of criticism he has done splen- | 

did work, introducing Anatole France into Sweden, ai^ | 

attracting wide-spread attention with his critical and his- | 

torical study of the Book of Exodus, entitled Jehovah’s Kiss. | 

T here was once a young girl she asked in a low, soft voice, “ Do 
and a very young man. They you think there is another life after 
sat on a stone on a promon- this? ” 
tory that ran out into the lake, and He thought it would be easier to 
the waves splashed at their feet, kiss her if he said yes. But he could 
They sat silent, each wrapped in not remember^ for certain what he 
thought, and watched the sun go might have said on other occasions 
down. about the same subject, and be was 

He thought that he should very afraid of contradicting himself. He 
much like to kiss her. When he therefore looked her deep in the eyes 
looked' at her mouth, it occurred to and answered, “ There are times 
him that this was just what it was when I think so.” 
meant for. He had, to be sure, seen This answer pleased her extraor- 
girls prettier than she was, and he dmarily, and she thought: 1 do like 
was really in love with some one his hair—and his forehead, too. 
else; but this other he could surely It’s a pity his nose is so ugly and 
never kiss, because she was an ideal, then of course he has no stand- 
a star, and what availed “ the desire ing—he’s just a student who is read- 
of the moth for the star? ” ing for his examinations. This was 

She thought that she should very not the sort of beau to vex her 
much like to have him kiss her, so friends with. 

that she might have occasion to be He thought: Now I can certainly 
downright angry with him and show kiss her. He was, nevertheless, ter- 
how deeply she despised him. She ribly afraid; he had never before' 
would get up, pull her skirts tightly kissed a girl of good family, and he 
round her, give him a glance brim- wondered if it might not be danger- 
ming with icy contempt, and go off, ous. Her father was lying asleep in 
erect and calm, without any unneces- a hammock a little way off, and he 
sary haste. _ But in order that he was the mayor of the town, 
might not divine what she thought. She thought: Perhaps it will be 
lOO 
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still better if I give him a box on the 
ear when he kisses me. 

And she thought again: Why 
doesn’t he kiss me? Am I so ugly 
and disagreeable ? 

She leaned forward over the 
water to see her reflection, but her 
image was broken by the splashing 
of the water. 

She thought again: I wonder how 
it will feel when he kisses me. As 
a matter of fact she had only been 
kissed once, by a lieutenant after a 
ball at the town hotel. He had 
smelt so abominably of punch and 
cigars that she had.felt but little flat¬ 
tered, although to be sure he was a 
lieutenant, but otherwise _ she had 
not much cared for the kiss. Fur¬ 
thermore she hated^ him because he 
had not been attentive to her after¬ 
wards or indeed shown any interest 
in her at all. 

While they sat so, each engrossed 
in his own thoughts, the sun went 
down and it grew dark. 

And he thought: Seeing that she 
Is still sitting with me, though the sun 
has set and It has become dark. It 
may be that she wouldn’t object so 
much to my kissing her. 

Then he laid his arm softly 
around her neck. 

She had not expected this at all. 


She had imagined he would merely 
kiss her and nothing more, and with 
that she would give him a box on 
the ear and go ofl like a princess. 
Now she didn’t know what she 
should do; she wanted of course to 
be angry with him, but at the same 
time she didn’t want to lose the kiss. 
She therefore sat quite still. 

Thereupon he kissed her. 

It felt much stranger than she had 
supposed. She felt herself grow¬ 
ing pale and faint, she entirely 
forgot that she was to give him a 
box on the ear and that he was only 
a student reading for his examina¬ 
tions. 

But he thought of a passage in a 
book by a religious physician which 
read: “ One must guard against the 
dominion of sensuality.” And he 
thought that this must be very dif¬ 
ficult to guard against. If even a kiss 
could do so much. 

When the moon came up, they 
were still sitting there by the lake 
and kissing. 

She whispered into his ear: “ I 
loved you from the first hour I saw 
you.” 

And he replied: “There has 
never been anyone in the world for 
me but you.” 
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The Ambush 

By 

Ferdinando Paolieri 

From the Italian by Arthur Livingston 



Ferdinando Paolieri nvas born in Florence in 1878, not 
far from the famous “Maremma Toscana,” the marsh 
lands that lie along the Tuscan coast. This is the region 
that produced Carducci, Puccini, and a host of younger 
geniuses. The people of the maremma are tall and fair, 
.claiming descent from the Lombards. 

In his nualking and hunting trips in this country Paolieri 
came to know it as only few, and made the acquaintance 
of the peculiar figures of the territory, bandits, vagabonds, 
peasants, fishermen, whose manners and attitude toward 
life he^ has depicted in many comedies and short stories. 

He it considered one of the leading talents in modern 
Italian literature. 


T he Sergeant leaped from his 
chair as though he had been 
stung, a look of blank aston¬ 
ishment on his face. 

“NoI You’re fooling me! . . . 
Are you sure?” 

“ As sure as I’m standing here!” 
“ ‘ Napoli,’ ‘ Napoli ’ himself— 
the real ‘ Napoli ’?” 

“ ‘ Napoli,’ in person 1” 

“ You got a good look at him, did 
you ? Speak up, man! What did he 
look like?” 

“Man forty-five or fifty, I should 
say. Whiskers, and hair with gray 
in it. A bit round shouldered from 
age, but plenty of muscle still. Nose 
sharp and rather small. Light blue 
eyes. Big hands—so big you notice 
them. A scar on his left cheek.” 

“ God, I believe you’re right! Fits 
him to a ‘ t ’ 1 And if it is, man, you 
get the reward, a cool thousand— 
and I get my lieutenant’s straps! 
Let’s have a drink 1” 

“ But wait a minute I How are 
we going at it?” 

“ Oh, yes, you’re right . . . how 
are we going at it!” The sergeant 


wrinkled his brow. " Well, see here 
... I have an idea. . . ” But 
he stopped suddenly as if at an after¬ 
thought. “ Say, you’re not putting 
something over on me, are you ?” 

“ Putting something over on you I 
What do you mean?” 

“ I mean . . . well, I mean . . 
you not leading me into a.trap. . . . 
You’re not going to dish me at the 
last moment? Well, anyhow, if you 
do try any monkey business, it will 
be all up with you!” 

The old squatter got the point at 
last, and a contemptuous smile 
lighted up his shrewd features, hand¬ 
some they must have been when he 
was young, though now the bronze 
of the weather was on them, and 
the heavy lines drawn by hardship 
in the open. 

He put a hand through his shirt 
front, fumbled around, and at last 
drew out a locket on a ribbon. He 
sprung the clasp, and with a convul¬ 
sive gesture invited the officer to 
look. “ Just take a peep at this. 
Sergeant! That ought to convince 
you. It’s the proof!” 
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“ Proof? . . What does that 

prove?” 

“ So you don’t understand yet I 
. . . You don’t see my game I . . . 
Look here! I’m none of your tattle¬ 
tales I I’m none of your ^iesl I 
don’t give a damn, for the outlaw, 
for the people he killed, for the po¬ 
lice, for you, nor for God himself! I 
don’t give a rap what happens 1 You 
can keep the reward for all of mel 
Or you can put a bullet through me 1 
What difference does that make—to 
me ? I’m not squealing for any love 
cf the government I All I want is to 
get even, sec? I told him to come to 
my sha^, because I want to get him 
in jail; and I want him to know that 
I’m the one that’s getting him in 
jail. I want to see the handcuffs on 
him, and then laugh in his face ,and 
have him see me laug^ in his face. 

. . , Now you begin to understand 
eh? 

The Sergeant stared perplexedly 
at the faded photograph in the 
locket. It was not certain that he 
understood. The squatter drew^ a 
deep breath and went on, his voice 
shaking with sobs. 

“ I was in America, New York, 
you see; and Concetta had gone as 
maid down to the Castellaccio—the 
big house. Well, Napoli came one 
night to rob the place. Concetta 
heard a noise, got out of bed, and 
went downstairs in her night-gown. 
The fellow had a sicklejn his hand 
for a tool; and he split her head 
open, the way you’d split a block of 
wood... 

“ I got back the next day—came 
all the way across to get her,^ and I 
found her dead I Napoli had 
taken to the bush. He worked the 
marshes mosdy hereabouts, and 
made quite a number of hauls. Well, 
I decided to get him. I sold out— 
the little I had—and built my shack 
away off there. And I’ve been stick¬ 


ing to it for twenty years away from 
everybody, living like a toad on the 
edge of the creek, in the muck and 
reeds and marsh grass. . . A hog 
would have found that life too rotten 
to standi But Napoli cleared out 
before long. He Went off down 
toward Rome—hold-ups, murders, 
burglary. But they never got him, 
nor anywhere near him. Like the 
wolf in the proverb—^you saw only 
his tracks. Finally he disappeared, 
and the police reported him dead. 

‘ Dead?’ says I, * not a bit of iti 
He’ll turn up again . . . here I’ I 
don’t know why, but I was sure he 
would. So I waited, year in, year 
out—to keep the vow I’d made to 
the Virgin and to Concetta . . . and 
I used to make it over again every 
night as I went to bed ... in front 
of the flowers on the wall under her 
picture. Well, Sergeant, he has come 
back. Tonight he’s going to use my 
shack, to hide in. Right In the hol¬ 
low of my hand . . . you under¬ 
stand, eh?” 

“ But doesn’t he know who you 
are?” 

“ How should he? I was in 
America I And would he ever 
dream I could be around even If he 
did know me! How it all happened, 
I can’t guess. A miracle—my vow, 
I suppose. But he has put his foot 
in it. I’ve got him, and he won’t 
get away . . . you can bet your life 
on that! ” 

Pirico’s eyes flashed, and he went 
on, in answer to a question he had 
put to himself: 

“ Yes, I could have killed him this 
morning. . .” 

“ That was a narrow escape for 
me . . .” the Sergeant exclaimed ex¬ 
citedly. “ If you had, I’d have lost 
my job. . .” 

“ Well, you see, it was this way. 
I had him covered. Why I didn’t 
let go, God knows! But all of a 
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sudden it flashed through my mind 
. . . death is too good for a dog 
like that I What’s death to an out¬ 
law? No, sir! Jail for you, old 
bird ‘ solitary ’ . . . four walls, and 
the dark . . . where you’ll die by 
inches, your life dripping out of you, 
drop by drop, minute by minute, for 
thirty years . . . rotting like a piece 
of carrion, with your remorse for 
company! And I came to you 1 ” 

“ And this,” the Sergeant said, 
handing the locket back, ” this, I 
suppose, is . . 

“ Yes, it’s her . . . Concetta.” 

“ It was up in the woods. Sergeant, 
the thickest of it ... in one of my 
traps. I had him caught by the foot, 
like a fox, like a rabbit, and the tree 
had snapped back and hung him up 
by one leg . . . God, how 1 had 
him . . . and I could have slit him 
up the front, the way you would a 
hog! . . . Seems he came up from 
the shore.... He wouldn’t say from 
just where . . . not a word out of 
him, on that point. But he bit, and 
swallowed everything, hook, line and 
sinker! He’ll come! He’ll come 
. . . and tonight. . .” 

“Tonight, supper with you, eh? 


" Well, now let’s see. . . I come 
along about midnight and . . .” 

“ Make it a little later. Sergeant. 

“. . . just after midnight, with 
two men. . . ” 

“ Better leave them on the watch, 
outside. . . You come in alone. . . ” 

“ And I’ll give a whistle . . . like 
a marsh-hen . . . and you . . 

“ Oh, he’ll be asleep . . . don’t 
worry. . . Leave that to me. I’ve 
got plenty of wine. . . ” 

“ . . . and you . . . open the 
door 1” 

“ It will be dark inside. I’ll take 
you by the hand, and lead you . . . 
go on tip-toe, mind you! ... up to 
his bed.” 

“ I’ll have my gun right between 
his eyes . . . and he won’t dare 
peep!” 

The two men stepped out into the 
hall of the Rural Guard head¬ 
quarters, and still talking in under¬ 
tones, they went down the stairs. 
At the front door they shook hands 
significantly. And each went his 
way. 

It was a one story affair, Pirico’s 



“ More than that! He’ll stay all 
night. I told him just where the 
cabin is . . . and he knows the 
marshes like a book. He’ll be on 
hand. . . ” 
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cabin, barely rising, with a bit of 
clearing round it for a garden, above 
the reeds on the bank of a creek. 
The dank reeking soil almost buried 
it in marsh growths—lichens, flags, 
and swamp-grass. Nearby was a 
sort of woodshed, white-washed at 
one time, but blackened, rotting, in 
the weather. Farther on, a dog- 
kennel, for the ugly Flabussce,* a 
bull-setter that Pirico had brought 
back with him from America. ^ Add 
constant rain and fog, and drizzle, 
and you complete the picture of that 
lonesome rerage of a hermit, who 
had carried into the solitude of the 
Tuscan marshes his gnawing hanker 
for vengeance and his hatred of man¬ 
kind. 

As the squatter’s boots rustled in 
the grass about the house, a flock of 
wild ducks rose noisily from a pool 
beyond the alders, and strung out in 
line across the wan grey old sky. 
Flabussce, left untied to guard &e 
place, came groaning, whining with 
joy, to welcome his master. At 
si^t of his sole comrade of the 
years, Pirico felt his heart sink 
within him. The blood se^ed to 
sag violently down from his head. 
For the first time in his life he felt 
like fainting. 

Pie walked along the creek a few 
yards, and sat down on the bank. Ins 
legs hanging down over the water. 
The silent desert of marsh-heather 
stretched out before his eyes. Fla- 
bussce came up behind him, laid a 
cold nose overPirico’s shoulder, and 
licked at his master’s face. Pirico 
reached around and drew the dog 
into his lap, put his forehead on the 
dog’s forehead, and began to whis¬ 
per into the dog’s ear. And they 
remained there in close embrace for 
a long time, like brothers. Flabussce 
seemed to understand all those 

1 n^usace: Italian yersion of Flatbuah. 


words of, endeament, whining con¬ 
tentedly from time to time, and 
wagging his tail. After a long talk, 
heart to heart, they got up; there 
were tears in the man’s eyes. 

The dog close on his heels, Pirico 
entered his shack. There he burst 
into sob after sob. Up and down 
he paced in the low-studded room. 
He took down a heavy muzzle- 
loader, another companion of the 
years. And - he began to tamp ^ a 
heavy charge of powder into it. 
Then came a handful of buck-shot, 
the size of green peas. Every now 
and then he would draw the bade of 
a rough hand across his face.^ For 
great tears kept welling up in his 
eyes, overflowing, and trickling 
down over his sunburned cheeks. 
He kept turning to the picture of 
Concetta over the flowers on the 
wall, as though begging for a look, 
a word of encouragement. 

When the oto was loaded, he took ’ 
a leash out or the drawer. Flabussce 
began to bark and leap with excited 
joy and gratefulness. So they were 
going out for a hunt! 

Pirico lead him to the door, and 
then outside. A stake had been 
planted on the edge of the creek to 
which to moor the boat. The man 
tied the dog to it and stepped back 
a few pacesT 

“ Look, Flabussce 1 _ Dudts! 
Ducks! ” And Pirico pointed away 
off on the horizon. Eagerly, 
trembling with excitement, the dog 
stood gazing, sniffing, one front paw 
raised, as though pointing on the 
distant sky-line. 

Pirico took careful aim. At last 
he fired. 

Flabussce collapsed without a 
sound, without a movement, his head 
reduced to pulp. Pirico untied the 
leash from the stake, made a slip- 
noose in the end of it, looked around 
for a heavy stone. He found one. 
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and knotted it securely in the noose. 
In his arms, he gathered up the 
stone and the dog, and flung the 
mass far out into the creek. The 
black water opened with a splash. 
It closed again. For a time bubbles 
kept coming to the surface. Then 
the livid sky returned again in the 
placid, unbroken, mirror. 

Pirico, his chin on his breast, 
staggered back into the house. 

He removed Concetta’s picture 
from the frame on the wall, and put 
it inside his shirt, along with the 
locket. The flowers he tore down, 
with a brush from his heavy hand. 

He caught up a pail, and went out 
again. He filled it in the creek and 
poured it out over the blood spot 
where Flabussce had lain. This he 
repeated two, three, four times. 
When the red was all gone, Pirico 
straightened up. The handle seemed 
to slip from his lifeless, unconscious 
fingers. The pail rolled down the 
bank and into the water. 

The man stood there looking, 
gazing out over the cloud-draped im* 
mensity. Night was coming on. 
The sun burned its way through the 
mists of the horizon and sent a 
streak of red up along the creek. 
Then it sank out of sight. The 
clouds turned violet, then blue, and 
then black. An occasional lightning 
flarii cut through the still distant 
harbingers of an on-coming storm. 
But silence hung over the marshes. 
Here and there a frog would croak 
hoarsely, and other frogs would 
answer. The water would splash as 
one of them, in apparent anger, de¬ 
cided to dive in a sharp quick plunge. 
The croaking gradually grew in 
volume and then died out. For only 
under the moon, now securely locked 
in cloud, would the frogs raise their 
great song of night. 

Out oyer the pools somewhere a 
marsh bird began to wail despair¬ 
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ingly. A breath of wind swept over 
the alders. 

Then there was silence again, 
silence, vast, impenetrable, un¬ 
broken. Nature and all her living 
things seemed to fall speechless^ in 
the gathering black of approaching 
rain. 

Pirico did not move. But he felt 
the blood pounding in his temples. 
A mist gradually thickened before 
his eyes, and in it stars began to 
sparkle and flicker and dance. 
SomeRow the croaking of the frogs 
continued beating on his brain and 
formed into words: “ Flabussce, 
iConcetta ” . . . “ Concetta, Fla¬ 
bussce ”... the names of the two 
only beings whom he had lived for 
during so many years. 

And he fell to the ground. 

“ God, man, I thought you’d 
passed out for good! ^ Here, swal¬ 
low a mouthful of this. It braces 
a fellow up! If you’ll take a damn 
fool’s advice, you won’t he down out 
there in the cold, next time you ^t 
the fever. What’s the matter with 
you, anyway ? I was thinking of go¬ 
ing away, till I found you, there on 
the ground.” 

Napoli had thrown an arm-around 
Pirico’s shoulders, and was helping 
him into the cabin. With his free 
hand he was trying to force a whiskey 
flask between the sick man’s lips. 

Inside they closed the door and 
the windows and slid home the bolts. 
Napoli lighted an oil lamp, and took 
a look into his companion’s face. 
His teeth chattering, Pirico' looked 
straight at the bandit, a flame burn¬ 
ing deep in his eyes. Gradually, 
under the lash of the fiery liquor the 
squatter came to himself. His 
cheeks lost their pallor, and his 
breathing grew more regular. He 
rose to his feet and touched a match 
to the dry twigs in the stove. 
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"Oh, it’s nothing, friend. . . 

Just a touch of malaria. A fellow 
gets it here in the marshes. And you 
don’t get rid of it. . . It caught me 
somehow, tonight. But I’m all right 
now. Let’s have a bite to eat, what 
do you say? If you’ll lend a 
hand. . 

Napoli looked his host over care¬ 
fully. Apparently satisfied with the 
examination, he slouched to his feet, 
unbuckled his cartridge belt, drew a 
long knife from a sheath under his 
jacket, produced a revolver from a 
pocket, and laid the whole arsenal 
on a chair. Next he slipped out of 
the strap in which a fine Liege rifle 
was slung over his shoulder. He 
tested the action. Releasing ^ the 
safety-lock, and putting a cartridge 
in position, he stood the gun in a 
comer, ready for any emergency. 

Pirico spread a white table cloth 
over the plain board table. He 
brought out two plates, two glasses, 
a pitcher of water, two flagons of 
wine. While he was breaking a big 
loaf of bread in two, Napoli set a 
pot over the fire, and poured some 
olive oil into the bottom of it. 
When the oil was hot, he broke into 
it a half dozen eggs, and began to 
scramble them with a big wooden 
spoon. Pirico handed over a shaker 
of paprika, and the outlaw sprinkled 
it carefully over the fry. 

The storm had broken in earnest. 
The rain was pouring violently upon 
the roof. Outside the cabin the 
alders could be’ heard lashing in the 
gale. But an air of pastoral simpli¬ 
city pervaded that calm interior. A 
single lamp was burning dimly in the 
room, throwng great shadows 
against wall and ceiling as the two 
sturdy men walked to and fro. 

The meal passed in silence. The 
bandit and the squatter broke thick 
half-loaves of bread in their great 
hands, and ate on. From time to 


time they glanced at each other 
stealthily out of the corner of an 
eye, as if they were not quite sure 
of each other. The first flagon was 
getting light as they reached out for 
it now and seized it with unsteady 
hands. The two faces were flushing 
under the burn of the strong wine. 

“ See here, friend,” said Napoli, 
breaking the long silence, and look¬ 
ing sharply at his companion’s red¬ 
dening features. “ If you are what 
you say you are, you won’t mind my 
asking you a couple of questions.” 

“Go ahead!” the squatter re¬ 
plied, clinking glasses with the 
bandit. 

“ Well, in the first place,” Napoli 
began, “ you say you live by hunt¬ 
ing . . . out of season, that is . . 
and that they’re after you for that. 
How come’s it then you haven’t got 
a sign of a dog . . . neither a collie, 
nor a hound, nor a bull . . . not 
even a pig? ” 

Pirico rose without answering, 
and went to the cupboard. He came 
back with two dog-collars which he 
threw down on the table. 

“ There you are,” he said. “ I 
had two dogs, beauties—stood so 
high. . . I Couldn’t beat either of 
’em for hunting, nor for standing by 
a man! . . . But they killed ’em on 
me, killed ’em.” 

“How’s that?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know, but they did. 
And here I am all alone, with my 
-gun, my spite, and my rage to get 
even with somebody! I’m waiting 
around here for him. Some day I’ll 
find him. Then, bang! And I’m 
off toward the seashore in my boat.” 

“ You’re thinking of the shore 
too, eh? Well, I tried it down that 
way, myself! And you see, here I 
am bade again.” 

He waved a hand in sign of con¬ 
temptuous indifference, and reached 
again for the flagon. He filled both 
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glasses to overflowing, and the red 
wine seeped out in a widening blot 
over the white table cloth. 

“ Now, in the second place, if you 
are who you say you are, you’ll 
probably want to know who I am, 
eh ? Well, sir, I come from around 
here, from right near here . . . 
however, it doesn't make a damn bit 
of difference to you where I come 
from. All I’m going to say is that 
I come from around here. . . . I’m 
homesick for the place. . . . That’s 
why I’m back to end my days here. 
I’m on my way to the place^ I come 
from ... to do a little job and 
then let them plug me, for, you see, 
I can’t stand living away so far. I’d 
rather die a thousand times a day 
than that . . . because. . . ” The 
man got up and striking a sort of 
dramatic pose, exclaimed, “ because 
I ... I ... am Napoli. Yes sir, 
Napoli, ‘ Napoli the bandit,’ a 
thousand reward, dead or alive, and 
I’ve ten to _my credit . . . ten I ” 

He emptied his glass at one 
draught, and set it down on the table 
with a hard thump. 

Pirico filled it to the top again, 
looking at the outlaw fixedly. 

Napoli turned his chair around 
back to the table, and straddled it, 
with his elbows propped on the back 
of it. He fumbled in his pocket, 
brought out a pipe, and then a 
package of tobacco. 

“ Napoli 1 so you’re Napoli,” 
Pirico answered. “ I see. And you- 
have .ten dead ones to your credit, 
and a thousand on your head. If 
ou say so, it’s so! Very well! Now 

say ... I say . . . this is my 
house, and you’re welcome to it, it’s 
yours. And if they come to trouble 
you. I’ll stand by and fight for 
you. . . I don’t know what little 
job you’ve got in mind down where 
you come from. But why are you 
going to let them plug you r ” 


“ Well, you see,” the bandit 
whispered. “ I’ve got to make it 
eleven! ” 

And he winked an eye, puffing; a 
great cloud of smoke around him¬ 
self meanwhile. 

“ Ah, another one! Another 
one! . . . And ... . who is it?” 

“ That’s none of yoyr business! ” 

“ Of course you’re right 1 . . . 
It’s none of my business! Beg 
pardon! ” 

“ But yet, after all, what the hell 
do I care! Suppose I should tell 
you? What’s the odds? Say, 
friend . . . well, give me another 
drink . . . Thanks! . . . Now, listen, 
friend. . . This little job I have in 
mind has something to do with my 
first job. . . .” 

“ You mean, the first man you 
killed? . . ” 

“ I didn’t say anything about the 
first man. . . It was a woman ... !” 

“ A woman ... a woman ... I 
see ... a woman? ” 

“ Yes, a woman.” 

Pirico, (^uite unconsciously, drew 
his chair a little closer to the bandit’s. 
Napoli seemed to choke, and downed 
another glass of wine to get hold of 
himself again. Pirico took a sip of 
his, also; and he, too, drew out his 
pipe and began to fill it. 

‘‘ Her name was Concetta . . .” 
the outlaw resumed. ‘‘ Concetta 
. . . Pretty as a picture. . . The 
Madonna of the Mill, that’s all 
white and painted, was a fright com¬ 
pared to that girl. . . Yes sir! 

. . . Well, she had a husband over 
in Buenos Aires, or New York, or 
somewhere. He’d come from up the 
shore; and being an outsider in 
town ... he couldn’t get a stroke 
of work to do . . . you know how 
it is . .. the usual story. ...” 

Yes, I know how It is . . 
said Pirico. His pipe slipped from 
his hand. He reached down 
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to the floor and picked it up. 

** So he cleared out . . . went 
across as an emigrant, to try his ludc 
on the other side. So there she was 
. . . pretty as a picture, as I was 
saying, and lonesome! When I was 
through my years in the army, I 
came home. We’d been sort of 
brought up together, you might say 
. . . and we’d even gone together, 
though never really in earnest. . .” 
Well, I see her . . . first today 
. . . and the tomorrow. . . . We 
talk over old times, playing with 
fire, the way people do, you see; and 
the first thing we know, it flares up 
again. Both of us like March hares 
in the end. . . . What’s the matter 
with you? . . . Going to have an¬ 
other chill? ” 

“ No, no. I’ll soon be all right. 
Go ahead. . . Look, I’ll just warm 
up again with a sip of this. . . So 
there you were, you and her. . 

'* Well, to make a long story 
short, we got to the point where we 
thou^t we’d run away together; go 
somewhere or other, where that fel¬ 
low wouldn’t find us when he came 
back from America. . . However, 
we were a bit shy of cash, you under¬ 
stand. . . What could we do with¬ 
out money? I had never been of 
much account . . . never had a 
trade, or anything. . . She was 
tending a country place that^ we 
called the Castellaccio, living in a 
couple of rooms on the top floor 
... a TOod mile from the nearest 
house. Did a little sewing and got 
along somehow . . . then her hus¬ 
band used to send a little something 
once in a while from over there. It 
wasn’t much all told, though; and 
the two of us got through with it in 
one night usually . . . wine and a 
feed, out there in her room.” 

“ Ah,” said Pirico, grasping fever¬ 
ishly for his glass on the table. “But 
what about the husband? ” 
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“ Oh, the husband. . . The joke 
is always on the husband, isn’t it I 
But, God, man, drink it down, drink 
it down . . . with a shake like that I 
Where’d you ever get it so bad ? ” 
“ Out in the open . . . nights 
on the watch for him! ” 

“ Well, thinking of this and that, 
we finally decided to go through that 
country place some fine night, take 
what we could find . . . and clear 
outl Women, friend! Women! 
The man’s a fool that has anything 
to do with women. They get you 
in wrong, every time! Give me a 
gun, or a knife, or a rattlesnake 
. . . they’re safer. ’You see, she 
took me for a baboon . . . thought 
I’d be an easy mark. JShe’d got 
tired of me . . . had had her fill 
of it; and she thought the easiest 
way to get rid of me was to string 
me that way, eh? And she figured 
it out right, about, for that matter. 
People in town would have sworn 
by her as by the Bible. . . But in¬ 
stead, she was a bad one, a bad 
one. . . It was a trap to get me 
laid away for ten years or so. . . 

That night, she was waiting in the 
house, as we had agreed, but there 
was somebody with her. . . the 

patrolman. . . ! ” 

“ The patrolman ... ! ” 

“ Yes, that fellow Rafaello—^he’s 
Sergeant now, they say . . . big 
cuss, over six foot one . . . but not 
worth a snap. . . I can lick him 
with one hand tied behind my back 
... I was always a fiery sort of 
diap, even before what happened 
that night. I had made up my mind 
that I wouldn’t get cau^t, in case 
I was surprised by anybody . . . 
TOu never can tell, you know I 
Things come up when you least 
expect them. . . So I’d brought 

along an old sickle, ground down to 
a razor edge to be ready for 
any emergency. . . Well, it 
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came in handy, I can tell you 
“ I got into the house, and what 
do I see? The patrolman waiting 
at the head of me stairs covering 
me with his revolver. . . She comes 
forward to meet me, and throws her 
arms around me, pretending to kiss 
me. ‘ Hands up,’ says he. But I 
had turned mad dog. I just threw 
that wench off with a cuff, and then 
. . . one slash, with that sickle I 
He? He didn’t pop a shotl He 
thought I would throw up my 
hands. . . But the minute he saw 
blood, he yelled, and jumped out of 
the window and ran off through the 
fields with me after him. . . How¬ 
ever, he got away! And the next 
morning ... he didn’t say a word! 
Not a word! The husband had 
come back from the other side, and 
found her dead . . . that pearl, 
that saint . . . who- had been 
murdered protecting her employer’s 
house from a burglar! . . . God, 
these women . . . friend! ” 

Napoli gulped another glass. 
Then he rose to his feet and reached 
for his rifle. 

“ And now,” he said, “ after 
twenty years, I’ve come back to get 
that fellow. . . So let’s turn in! ” 
“Wait a minute! Wait a 
minute I ” said Pirico, also rising to 
his feet. “ Wait a minute, I say! ” 
“ What’s the matter?’’the bandit 
exclaimed, looking at his host sus¬ 
piciously. “What’s the matter?” 

Pirico put a finger across his two 
lips, motioning silence. Then he 
went to the wall, and unhooked his 
muzzle-loader. He began to load 
it, his hands trembling with excite¬ 
ment and wine. 

“ God, man, what’s the matter? 
Have you gone crazy? ” 


“Sh-h-hl Listen 1” 

The wind was howling madly out¬ 
side, with intervals of calm. Great 
gusts were sweeping through the 
alders, whistling with violent parox¬ 
ysms that were followed by seconds 
of murmuring languor. The rain 
had ceased. Drops of water could 
be heard trickling from the eaves 
into the puddles underneath. 

“ Stand by, Napoli, and keep 
cool! ” Pirico’s voice was hoarse 
and hollow. It was not his voice. 

“ Stand by me, please I If we get 
out of this mess, you can leave that 
fellow to me. . . ! ” 

The bandit stepped back and 
covered Pirico with his gun. Pirico 
made no move. The man recovered 
from his fear. 

“ You . .. you*. .. you ...! ” 
“Yesl I’m the man. I’m the 
husband of . . . Concetta! I told 
them you would be here. They are 
coming to get you. But we’ll see I ” 
He put out the light, and softly, 
noiselessly, pried open the low win¬ 
dow. A cold draught swept into the 
dark room through the opening. 

“ Hush! Quiet, now 1 There 
they are! ” 

A rift had opened in the driving 
storm clouds, showing the bright 
moonlit sky behind, ynth a single 
star. The wind had died'out on the 
marshes. In the silence came a long 
low whistle of a marsh-hen. And it 
sounded again through the night. 

The squatter touched the outlaw 
on the elbow, and pointed out 
through the opening in the window. 
Th^ crouched there side by side, 
their guns on the sill, pointing down 
the path. And shoulder to shoulder, 
straining their eyes to penetrate flie 
gloom, they waited there. 
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"Streal” in Irish dialect means an untidy, slovenly 
woman. 


S HE took down the saucepan lid 
from the wall and bringing it to 
the large pot on the floor, began 
to fill it with big spoonsful of Indian 
meal. Her blouse gaped at the 
neck; her skirt was uneven, short. 
The heavy, dirty boots showed 
clearly below, white as they were 
with their coating of dried mud. 
Soon she straightened up, the lid was 
full, so full some of the meal slopped 
over. She put some of it back with 
her hand and then scraped her hand 
on the edge of the saucepan. 

The man seated at the table 
watched her every movement. This, 
then, was the woman he had mar¬ 
ried. He was tied to her—until 
death do us part — he thought. 
Lord, she looked as if she’d live a 
long time yet. He calculated coldly 
her chances of life as his eyes fol¬ 
lowed her about. She’d live forty 
years more at the least. She came of 
long-lived stock. She’d be seventy, 
then, and he, great Heavens, no. He 
stood up impatiently at the thought. 


One day was eternity living under 
the same roof as this woman; he 
couldn’t bear the thought of it. Her 
slovenly, slipshod ways jangled on 
every nerve he had. 

Here he was, a tired man, home 
after a hard day’s work. Home to 
what? Always the same dirt, the 
same misery. He wasn’t a poor 
man. She could have had her ser¬ 
vants; they could eat off a white 
cloth-in the tidy front room; but, no, 
that wasn’t this woman’s way. At 
first it was only when they were 
changing girls that they ate here. 
Now it was always. And he, the 
master of the farm, sat and ate in 
the kitchen with the remains of the 
farm hands’ food still on the dirty 
table. 

The child In the cradle whimpered 
mechanically. He strode over to 
rock it until the woman came back 
from the yard to wet his tea. It 
was always tea for supper, no meat, 
no stirabout. In his mother’s time 
he got a different supper each night 
III 
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and, oh, it was always so good. The 
child started to cry loudly, inces¬ 
santly. He stooped to try and 
pacify it. His sixth daughter—of 
the six he had buried four—^was up¬ 
stairs. She and the weakly, whining 
child in the cradle remained. Right¬ 
ly or wrongly he blamed his wife for 
their deaths; blamed her, too, for 
not bearing him a son. 

He took the bottle out of^ the 
cradle and held it towards the light, 
a sneer of vexation on his face as 
he saw it dirty—ugh—and empty. 
Well, well, all his talk was in vain. 
It was waste to try and change this 
woman. God, the pity of it that 
even the poor children should suffer 
because of her. 

She came in. With a glance she 
saw him awkwardly filling the bottle. 
She took the offensive immediately, 
to keep off the scolding she thought 
she would get. 

“ Give me that bottle. I might 
have known what made the child cry. 
It’s hard enough to rear them with¬ 
out you interfering at every hand’s 
turn. God knows me hands are full 
enough without ye putting extra on 
me.” 

She kept on. The man set about 
cleaning the broken bread off the 
table, the dirty cups and soon he had 
it laid for his own tea. Once it was 
over he could get out of this. The 
woman moved angfrily about. His 
silence maddened her. If he had 
sworn at her, abused her, she could 
have respected him; but, no, he was 
always the one way, scornful and 
mostly silent. She ought never to 
have married him with his high¬ 
falutin, superior ways. Books and 
the like he had in the other room, in 
book cases, no less. 

The early evenings of their life 
flashed back before her mind. On 
these nights he used to read to her 
long bits out of books*and she, yawn¬ 


ing her head off, not understanding 
a word. He had given up that years 
ago. He was mostly out now in the 
evenings, she didn’t know where, 
nor did she care. 

The child’s crying gave her an 
excuse for not sitting to tea with 
him. He was glad of it. Her way 
of eating irritated him. He had de¬ 
cided that he could never change 
her; he had tried, kindly at first, but 
it was no use. She would never 
change now. At one time he used to 
take her out. She was always over¬ 
dressed, flashy. As like as not, be¬ 
fore they walked half a mile, her 
stocking would have fallen down 
round her ankle, and her trick of 
hitching it up the most Irritating of 
all the irritating tricks she^ had. 
Well, what was the use thinking of 
It. He couldn’t help it, she was 
nearly always in his mind. He had 
decided he couldn’t stay it out much 
longer. No power on earth could 
keep him tied to her. He’d take the 
children with him, the eldest anyway, 
somewhere, and leave her the place. 

He stood up. He would have 
liked to stay him and rest but rest 
was inmossible where this woman 
was. Taking down his hat he went 
to the door. 

“ I’ll be back about half ten, ye 
needn’t wait up.” 

“ There’s no danger,” she an¬ 
swered, “ glad enough I am to lie 
down after drudgin’ from dawn to 
dark.” 

He was gone. “ Good iob,” she 
muttered. She took the child, who 
was now nearly asleep, out of the 
cradle and jounced it on her knee. 
It wouldn’t do at all, at all, to let it 
sleep now; if she did it would meaa 
a wakeful night for her later on. 
Children were a bother. She didn’t 
mind so much having them, but they 
were a terror to rear. She looked, 
at the clock, close on eight. She 
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took the child up stairs and put it in He sat down on the bench beside 
the bed with the other child. There her; for him she had many charms, 
she left it crying. He couldn’t think how any man 

Soon she was back in the kitchen could go out and leave her. Her 
again. She smiled as she beard a slipshod ways had no terror for him. 
gate creak in the distance and, wet- “ No, by Gosh,” he was a man to 
ting a corner of her apron in her change the things he didn’t like, 
mouth, she cleaned her face as best “ Shove up there, let me get 
she could. nearer the heat.” She did as she 

“ God save all here.”_ _ was bid, laughing as he pressed 

A man came in. His big, bulky roughly near her. This was a man, 
figure seemed to fill the place, his she thought. She wished to God 
roguish looking eyes traveled round she had met his like before she met 
the room. her own. The man smiled as he 

“ Where’s the boss? ” guessed her thoughts. He could 

wait his time. He knew 
his charms. He had 
never met a woman, mar¬ 
ried or single, that he 
couldn’t have for the ask¬ 
ing. For some curious 
reason he had never met 
one he desired so much 
as the slovenly woman 
that sat beside him. The 
baby’s cry, loud and piti¬ 
ful, reached them where 
they sat. The man 
stirred. 

“ Let ye go up to it,” 
he said. 

“ Wait a start,” she 
said, loath to leave the 
man, the fire. 

“ Do ye hear me, blast 
ye. Do what you’re 
“Oh, he’s gone,” the woman an- told. Do ye hear me?” He caught 
swered, “ down to Phelan’s, I sup- her roughly by the arm. “ Go, can’t 

pose. No less than the schoolmaster ye.” His breath came fast. She 

will do for him to put in the evening went, frightened_ by something in 
w^ith.” _ his eye. He had stretched and 

“ Well, girl, I didn’t come here yawned. He gave a low whistle as 
to talk about him.” he looked at the clock. He must 

He came near her. “ How’s make haste or the husband would be 

yerself ? ” back, and so he stamped out into the 

She moved to the bench at the night, 
fire- , Gone! Gone! She realized It 

“ Oh, I’ 'm as well as can be, living when she came down. She would 
with an old angishore of a man like like to have gone out after him into 
himself.” the dark but she daren’t risk It. 
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She quencned the lamp, leaving the 
kitchen all awry. She made for the 
stairs and as she mounted it she 
knew. The man gone out, bmte as 
he was, had only to ask and she was 
his. 

Her husband got back, elated with, 
the grand talk he had had with the 
schoolmaster, his troubles all for¬ 
gotten, his mind filled with interest¬ 
ing facts. Not until he stood beside 
their bed and heard her heavy 
snuffling and saw her frowsy head 
did the horror of his life come bad: 
upon him. He shivered, his happy 
mood gone, and reluctantly lay down 
beside her. 

He' resolved next morning, as he 
had often resolved before, to have 
patience. Descending to the kitchen, 
he found the Gods were not inclined 
to help him to keep his resolution. 
The fire was black out. With a 
little care overnight it could have 
been kept in. The tea things, dirty 
as always, were where he left them. 
Wake the heavy creature upstairs 
and'let her help? “No.” Grimly 
he set his teeth and started cleaning 
up; her absence was the only thing 
worth while. “ A nice house, bad 
luck from it,” he said as he went out 
in the chilly morning to start the 
men- at work. 

Bridget came down in the height 
of good humor. Her knowledge of 
life told her the man would come 
back. She carried the baby in her 
arms, the other child following be¬ 
hind. She attended to their wants 
and then, taking the cracked looking 
glass from the wall, she looked at 
herself. She gazed long and 
steadily, a heavy face but not a bad 
one. Her hair was the whole 
trouble. She could never keep her 
long, black hair tidied. For the 
first time in her life she determined 
to try. She racked it carefully and 
did It up. Then she washed her. 


face, drying it in the child’s “pinny” 
which was the first thing that came 
to her hand. 

Some evenings later her husband 
began to notice the changes. It 
seemed to him as if die place was 
cleaner.^ Most of all he noticed the 
change in the woman, herself. She 
wore her Sunday skirt, her face 
clean, her hair tidy. He wondered 
greatly what had wrought the 
change, and tried awkwardly to 
show his appreciation, to respond to 
the change which he hoped was 
prompted by affection. 

“ I’ll stay home to-night, Bridget, 

I think.” A sharp intake of breath 
and she recovered. 

“ Do, if ye like; as like as not 
Nora Clancy will be up for a start.” 
He was relieved. 

“ Oh, if she’s cornin’. I’ll go see 
the schoolmaster. I’ll stay in some 
other night.” He went, his wife 
sticking her long tongue after him 
as he passed through the door. 

“ It’s a schoolmaster he ought to 
have been, himself. Whisht, what 
are you bothering about,” she turned 
impatiently, and for no other reason 
than that she was her. father’s child 
she slapped the little girl vigorously 
and soon had her up in bed crying 
her little heart out. 

She was ready, she waiting the 
man’s coming, her man. She smiled 
as she said it. She would have liked 
to tie a ribbon around her neck, to 
puff her hair. She didn’t dare. The 
last night she had tned it he coarsely 
joked her, asking, “ Who arc ye 
trying to court, now? ” 

He came, at last, in none *oo good 
humor. He had met her husband 
on the road. The meeting had 
aroused a jealous passion in him. 
He would have to have her his own 
completely soon, and so he told her 
bis plans. He had heard of a place 
in Scotland; told her he meant her 
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to go there with him, told her where was this paper? A letter. He opened 
and when to meet him. He didn’t it. Good Lord! Great Heavens 1 
ask for any assurance that she]d Could it be possible she was gone? 
come. He didn’t need it. She said Gone, never to return. Slowly he 
neither “ Yea ” nor “ Nay ” but she read the letter, which gave ex- 
knew no power on earth would stop pression to the pent-up feelings of 
her. years, the hatred of the place, the 

A week later her husband made life, himself; she’d beg bread from 
his way towards the house. He was door to door rather than return— 
surprised to see no light in the place, this from the streal that he had 
He wondered, why, because there thought apathetic, lifeless, dull. She 
was lots of oil in the barrel. He was gone, run away with another 
called her as he entered; no answer, man. 

With a sense of something being He had contemplated leaving 
wrong he lit the lamp, looked in the her. Ah, but that would be dif- 
cradle and then up-stairs. The chil- ferent. And so he sat on late into 
dren were there, whatever. What the night. 


THESE children; 



Mothei, Toto and I have decided to get married. . . . 
How nice, my dears! But you’ll have to wait a few years. 
That’s right, Lili. We have to have lime to find an apartment. 
(Le-Rir e-Paris) 
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Death and the Doctor 

B, 

Jeno Heltai 

From the Hungarian by Joseph Scebenyer 



Jeno Heltai is one of the foremost Hungarian novelists 
and short story •writers. He is novo fifty years old and he 
has been prominent in Hungarian literature ever since he 
•was twenty. Jt is as a humorist that he is chiefly hnvum, 
and both his plays and novels are deservedly popular. He 
lives in Budapest and is the father of five daughters, and 
no sons, a circumstance he has exploited most advantage¬ 
ously in his sketches on family life. His best known short 
stones are collected in a volume entitled "H'riters, Actresses 
and Other Rascals." He has done a number of comedies 
for the theatre, and his latest novel, "Room 111,” is a 
thrilling detective story. 


O NE night in March, an odd 
and mysterious 1 o o k i n g 
carriage was seen to stop in 
front of Dr. Morbidus’ Sanatorium 
out on the fringe of Budapest’s 
famous municipal amusement park. 
A liveried lackey, who had been 
sitting in dignified silence alongside 
the coachman, now sprang from his 
seat and pressed the bell on the 
trellised gate vigorously. The 
strident sound of the bell rang 
harshly and intrusively through the 
silent and secluded sanatorium, 
where' every invalid was awake. 
Only those of the inmates that were 
healthy were sound asleep: the 
porter, the nurses, the physicians 
and, above all others. Dr. Morbidus, 
the head of the sanatorium, an 
eminent scientist and university pro¬ 
fessor, the master specialist in 
hypochondria and diseases of the 
gall-bladder. 

The footman, getting no response, 
pressed the button again, this time 
more insistently, almost angrily, till 
finally it awoke the porter who, 
dragging himself muttering and in¬ 


dignant out of bed, opened the gate. 

“ Come, now, be quick! ” said the 
footman in an agitated tone. “Wake 
the professor at once! His Excel¬ 
lency is dying. . . ” 

The porter did not even dare to 
remonstrate. He knew well that 
whoever had the temerity to awaken 
Dr. Morbidus at that hour of the 
night must be a multi-millionaire at 
least. Therefore, he rushed right 
up into the professor’s bedroom 
without hesitating another moment, 
and began tugging at the tail of the 
specialist’s night-shirt. Dr. Morbi¬ 
dus awoke with some difficulty; at 
first he was a bit wild and resentful 
but, upon learning that it was some 
sort of an Excellency whose life was 
at stake, he proceeded to dress 
briskly and cheerfully. In less than 
ten minutes, tucked into a fur-lined 
coat big enough to cover a number 
of human beings, he was seen de¬ 
scending the heavily padded stairs 
of the sanatorium. The_ fo.otman 
doffed his silk hat deferentially as he 
opened the door of the carriage. 

“ To whom are we going? ” 
i6 
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queried the professor as he entered 
the carriage. 

“To His Excellency,” was the 
footman’s laconic reply. 

“ Oh, yes, of course,” said the 
professor with some show of im¬ 
patience, “ but what’s his name ? ” 

“ Death,” answered the footman 
quietly. Then he slammed the door 
and the carriage drove off. 

Upon hearing this well known 
and considerably dreaded name. 
Dr. Morbidus burst into strained 
laughter. “ I must be dreaming,” 
he muttered; “ of course, it cannot 
be anything but a dream.” Out of 
one of his pockets he produced a 
silver match-safe and lit a match, the 
flickering flame of which filled the 
interior of the carriage with a dim 
low. He was quite alarmed to 
nd himself staring into an unusually 
pale and distorted countenance—his 
own frightened face which was re¬ 
flected in the tiny mirror hanging 
direct^ opposite his seat. 

“ Hm,” he groaned, “ perhaps I 
am not dreaming, after all.” 

The interior of the carriage was 
upholstered in black, which only 
helped to intensify his uneasiness. 
He heard neither the rattling of the 
wheels nor the beating of the 
horses’ hoofs; the carriage just 
glided along noiselessly and in per¬ 
fect silence. Glancing out the win¬ 
dow, he said with a perceptible de¬ 
gree of assurance: “ I must be 

dreaming, at that. Surely, this can¬ 
not be a reality... ” 

It could not have been more than 
five minutes since he had left the 
sanatorium, yet he noticed that the 
carriage was climbing uphill among 
the^ countless black boulders with 
which the steep mountain-pathway 
was fairly littered and on both sides 
of which black abysses yawned. 

“ No, no, this cannot be reality,” 
repeated* the professor with con¬ 
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siderably less assurance in his voice. 
“ But what can it be? Anyway, no 
matter what it is, nothing can happen 
to me—^not a thing. To the best of 
my knowledge, this is the first known 
instance, since the world was created, 
that Death is sending his own car¬ 
riage for someone. Hitherto it has 
been his habit to call on people in 
person and traveling by foot. This 
certainly is a distinction, a great 
honor, indeed! ” 

He lit a cigar and resigned him¬ 
self to the exciting yet pleasant task 
of waiting for developments. As a 
matter of fact, he dreaded but little 
even the possibility of death, though 
such a contingency seemed remote. 
He figured that he could just as well 
have been deprived of life in his own 
home and in his own bed; there ap¬ 
peared scarcely any justification for 
his having been brought to this un¬ 
known and fantastic re^on for any 
such purpose as that. 

“ There must be something else 
back of all this,” he said to himself. 

At that very moment the carriage 
door opened and he again beheld 
the bland footman, hat in hand, say¬ 
ing: “Here we are, permit me to 
help you out.” 

The professor got out of the car¬ 
riage and furtively looked about. 
He found himself in a dark and 
narrow courtyard, very poorly illu¬ 
minated by a flickering oil lamp. 

The footman hurried ahead up a 
narrow flight of spiral stairs, the 
professor followed close behind, say¬ 
ing: “ Do you mind telling me just 
what’s wanted of me? ” 

The footman ventured no reply 
but placed a silencing finger on his 
lips, like actors used to do in the 
melodramas of olden days. Pres¬ 
ently they came to a door at the end 
of a long and narrow corridor, 
where, after a slight pause, the foot¬ 
man rapped on the door. 
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“What is it?” asked a voice 
from within. 

“ The professor is here,” replied 
the footman respectfully. 

Both wings of the door were flung 
open, whereupon, the narrow cor¬ 
ridor became flooded with dazzling 
light. For a moment Dr. Morbidus 
had to cover his face with his hand. 

“ Be seated, please,” urged the 
footman. “ His Excellency will be 
here presently.” 

Dr. Morbidus did not wait to be 
told again but immediately sat down 
and looked about him nervously. 
But despite his wonted calmness and 
cynicism, he felt at that moment that 
something big and dreadful was 
happening to him. His temples and 
heart were throbbing violently. 

Next moment he was face to face 
with Death. 

“ I sent for you, my dear profes¬ 
sor,” said he wearily. “ Forgave 
me for bothering you at this late 
hour.” 

Dr. Morbidus rose and bowed 
deeply. He felt quite calm by now; 
he was cheery, in fact, and almost 
burst, out laughing. Of course this 
was not the picture he had had of the 
incorrigible murderer. And, while 
he did not for a moment expect to 
behold the traditional skeleton with 
the scythe and white sheet, he did 
hope for something supernatural, 
something impressive and awesome, 
or something very, ve^ harmless. 
But this Death . . . this thing here 
was nothing but a shrivelled, slen¬ 
der bit of gnome, reaching no higher 
than his waist. His face had a hun¬ 
dred thousand seams, his hands and 
feet were like those of a child. A 
gigantic germ was this Excellency, 
whose dignity was manifested only 
by the fact that he wore a purple 
robe. 

Death waved the professor to a 
seat, then he spoke: “ I am in great 
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trouble,” he said in a plaintive tone. 

“ I am very sick. I am afraid I shall 
die.” 

Dr. Morbidus stared at him* in 
bewilderment. “ I do not quite un¬ 
derstand, Your Excellency,” he 
stammered, greatly confused. “Will 
you please say it again? ” 

“ You know quite well what I 
mean,” said Death with a melan¬ 
choly, wan smile, “ though, of 
course, what I. said may sound* a bit 
strange, coming, as i^ does, from 
me. Anyway, I fear that I am* go¬ 
ing to die.” 

“ Your Excellency must be, jok- 

ing * * * 

“ Not at all. Jesting is farthest 
from my mind. Had that been my 
intention, I should not have sent for 
you. If anyone, I may claim to 
know medical men. You are the 
only one in whom I have confidence.” 

“ Really, Your Excellency, I 
don’t know how to be grateful for 
this distinction, but...” 

“ Do not argue with me about it. 

1 am sick—that you will readily see 
after you will have examined me. 
What the. cause is, I do not know. 
All my life I have enjoyed robust 
health. Whether or not I am grow¬ 
ing old and feeble, only the devil 
knows. 1 am.not what I used to be. 
My spleen hurts, my liver aches, in 
fact, every part of me aches. I 
am doomed to die, unless you help 
me. 

Gradually, the professor grew 
cheery and sprightly and pleasantly 
excited again. “ Hang it,” he mused, 
“ the illness of Death is not a thing 
to be scoffed at I But what sort of 
a queer and virulent disease can it 
be that has triumphantly wormed its 
way into this little old man, who 
for millions of years has been des¬ 
troying human beings? And what 
incredible and fantastic develop¬ 
ments might come of the death of 
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DEATH I ” And, again, what a 
world • wide sensation would he 
create, were he to cure DEATH! 

The rapid contemplation of these 
possibilities made Dr. Morbidus 
very restless. “ Just a bit of pa¬ 
tience, Your Excellency,” said he, 
rubbing his hands together glee¬ 
fully; “one must not despair. I 
shall have a look at you at once I ” 

Death stared in front of himself, 
numb and despondent. At the pro¬ 
fessor’s signal, the lackey picked up 
the old gentleman and undressed 
him like a baby. Thus stripped, this 
wizened little creature looked- even 
more grotesque than he did in the 
purple robe. 

Dr. Morbidus eagerly pounced 
upon the invalid. He touched and 
felt all around him, peeped into 
every possible crevice. Meanwhile 
his face grew even kindlier, while 
his soul became correspondingly 
gloomy. “ Nothing serious, noth¬ 
ing to be alarmed over,” he said, 
“ just an insignificant little oper¬ 
ation. In another hour Your Ex¬ 
cellency will be as hale and hearty 
as ever before.” To himself he 
said: “ He is on his last legs. If 
I want to save him, I have got to re¬ 
move his spleen, liver and gall-blad¬ 
der. At that the result is doubt¬ 
ful . . .” 

“ Tell me, doctor, can I stand an 
operation ? ” asked Death with un¬ 
mistakable anxiety in his voice. 

“ Why, it is child’s playl I have 
successfully performed over thirty 
thousand operations of just such 
nature. I do it with my eyes shut 
and with my left hand. My pa¬ 
tients call me ‘ the Velvet-hand.’ ” 

“ Velvet-hand! ” repeated Death. 
“ It’s an excellent name. I like it.” 

“ I deserve it, too; wait ’till you 
see for yourself. Your Excellency. 
Of course, I shall apply an anaes¬ 
thetic.” 
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“ But will I be able to stand it? 
Will I awake after that? ” 

“ But, Your Excellency, the very 
idea . . . How can you question 
that?” 

This had the desired effect; it 
made Death feel ashamed of him¬ 
self for manifesting such cowardice 
and he readily consented to take 
ether. After he had fallen asleep. 
Dr. Morbidus. scrutinized him for 
a moment. “ You are in my power, 
you scoundrel,” was the first thought 
that flashed through his mind. “ If 
I want to, I can put an end to you. 
I would only have to let my scalpel 
slip a hair’s breadth in order to de¬ 
liver the world from your ravages. 
And why shouldn’t I ? I would de¬ 
serve to be called a scoundrel, if I 
failed to render this service to man¬ 
kind.” 

But on second thought, he re¬ 
flected : “ Perhaps it would be 

neither right nor proper. After all, 
the poor man is sick and has placed 
his life in my hands, and I can be 
neither his judge nor his execu¬ 
tioner. I must treat him like any 
other prominent and well-paying 
patienti Yes, I think I shall save 
him.” And he raised his scalpel 
but again he failed to make an in¬ 
cision. 

“ What madness I ” said he to 
himself, as the blood rushed into 
his face and his head began to buzz 
furiously. “ I would be crazy to let 
such a rare opportunity slip through 
my fingers. Shall I save this swine 
and thus give him a chance to come 
and get me to-morrow? Why, it’s 
ridiculous! No, no, we are all go¬ 
ing to live forever, just as soon as I 
get rid of him. He must die! ” 

With that, his hand grew firm 
and without the slightest hesitation, 
he inflicted two well-directed cuts 
upon Death. Then, bending over 
him, he watched his face for a while. 
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He was perfectly motionless. Death 
was dead. Thereupon he calmly 
washed his hands, murmuring to the 
lackey, who had been standing rig¬ 
idly at the foot of the bed: “ I am 
sorry, but the operation was not suc¬ 
cessful. His Excellency is dead. 
His spleen—^but, then, you would 
not understand. I am extremely 
sorry that it turned out as it did. 
Perhaps if you had sent for me 
somewhat sooner ...” 

He spoke with apparent calmness 
and indifference, while within him¬ 
self he was shouting with joy. Not 
for a moment did he regard him¬ 
self a murderer; he felt as though 
he had committed, not a crime but a 
splendid, immortal act of benevo¬ 
lence. He could hear the rejoicing 
of a universe longing for eternal 
life; he saw himself the subject of 
countless photographs, monuments, 
interviews and scientific disserta¬ 
tions. He visioned himself as the 
greatest man of all times, rever¬ 
enced by millions of people and 
feted by kings, popes, and presi¬ 
dents. 

Even to the lackey it seemed to 
make no difference. Dutifully he 
helped Dr. Morbidus to slip into his 
immense coat and escorted him 
through the corridor and down the 
spiral stairs to the carriage, which 
stood grim and motionless out in 
the yard. The professor entered 
the carriage, then it started off 
noiselessly down the mountain path¬ 
way. 

Like one who had performed his 
task well. Dr. Morbidus lit a fresh 
cigar and smiled contentedly. Glory, 
riches and immortality would be 
the fruits of this weird expedition. 

Suddenly, however, he heard the 
strident blast of a siren and the car¬ 
riage came to a halt. He looked 
out of the window, his heart 
gripped by strange forebodings. His 
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gaze fell upon a gigantic-loking 
creature standing beside the car¬ 
riage. His shadowy figure was 
wreathed in a sulphuric glow, while 
in his right hand there blazed the 
gory blade of a scimitar. 

” Beg pardon, professor,” said 
the giant glumly, “ you have forgot¬ 
ten about your fee.” With that he 
extended to Dr. Morbidus a large 
sealed envelope, which the profes¬ 
sor pocketed with curiosity and agi¬ 
tation, though he made no attempt 
to open it, for his vast experience 
during many years had developed 
his sense of touch to an amazing de¬ 
gree, and he was able to determine, 
without seeing the contents, that the 
envelope contained the princely fee 
of 25,000 crowns. 

“ Really, it is very sweet of you,” 
he murmured, deeply moved. ” I am 
very, very grateful for your thought¬ 
fulness.” 

“ Oh, don’t mention it. It is I 
who ought to be thankful for your 
trouble,” said the giant, endeavor¬ 
ing to be polite. “ It is sad enough 
that the result had to be so disap¬ 
pointing. .. ” 

“ Indeed, that is sad,” Dr. Mor¬ 
bidus’ shaking of the head seemed 
to say, “ His Excellency had some¬ 
what neglected the matter. He 
should have thought of sending for 
me a trifle earlier. . . ” 

“ I am inclined to agree with you. 
In fact I had often told dad ...” 

Dr. Morbidus felt his blood curd¬ 
ling as he now looked at the giant. 
“ What’s that you said? You mean 
? ” 

• • • * 

“ Yes,” said the giant in a simple 
tone of voice. “ I am the old gentle¬ 
man’s son. And now I am to suc¬ 
ceed him in the business.” 

With that he disappeared among 
the rocks, while the carriage deliv¬ 
ered Dr. Morbidus to the gates of 
his sanatorium. 
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In An Old Garden 

By 

Herman Wildenvey 

From the Norviegian by Eric Lindblom 



Herman Wildenvey was born in Norway in 1886 . He is 
one of the well-known younger writers, and has produced 
both verse and prose. All his work is characterized by its 
lyrical quality. 

The English reader has been familiar hitherto with only 
the sterner, deeper aspects of Norwegian literature — Ibsen, 
Bjorns on, Hamsun, Bojer. It is pleasant to see that it has 
its lighter moments, as well, in which it views life on the 
surface instead of sounding the depths. 


T he season at the fashionable 
resort on the shore of the 
North Sea was at its height. 
Many people were gathered there. 
The exclusive families of the capi¬ 
tal mingled with both new million¬ 
aires and old artists. Evea younger 
artists, famous only since yester¬ 
year, were admitted to this circle. 

But there was a small circle which 
now and then withdrew from the 
others, and here the tone was even 
freer and more unconstrained than 
when the many mixed elements were 
present. Here were the younger 
people who knew each other from 
the city or the balls of the winter 
season. 

One evenirig when they had set¬ 
tled down in a large, neglected old 
garden the Baron von Pleydener 
came, dragging with him a slim 
young fellow with a brown, some¬ 
what hard face, which, however, as¬ 
sumed a mild, almost melancholy, 
expression when he opened a pair 
of fathomless blue eyes. The baron 
had found him sitting alone on the 
beach and in, his good after-dinner 
humor had asked him, without 


ceremony, to come and join them. 

“ This is my friend . . . what is 
your name ? ” said the baron. 

“ My name is Ricard Faber,” re¬ 
plied the stranger and bowed to the 
company. A light-haired, gentle¬ 
manly tennis player said: 

” Sit down, Ricard—here are 
cigarettes, make yourself at home. 
In this old jardin there exist no for¬ 
malities, and titles and polite phrases 
can’t clear the fence. Over there, 
for instance, is a prince, but we take 
it coolly. Here his name is just 
Adolf.” 

Ricard Faber looked smilingly 
from one to another. A glass of 
liqueur was brought to him and one 
of the ladies brought a cup and 
served him with coffee. Then all, 
including Prince Adolf, clinked 
glasses with him. Little by little he 
drifted into their gay jargon. He 
was not at all stiff, and he made 
many funny remarks which were new 
and refreshing to this company 
where everybody knew everybody’s 
else ways of being witty. But when 
he was silent and listened to the 
others, his face had a faraway look 
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and his eyes seemed almost sightless 
with melancholy. His gaze ran 
somberly over the young ladies, but 
stopped involuntarily and his eyes 
brightened when they met the dark 
eyes of the mischievous Harriet 
Mohr. This was so apparent that 
the others noticed it and smiled. 
For they all knew Harriet and her 
immediate irresistibility. No man 
had ever entered their circle who had 
not become madly infatuated with 
her. 

Harriet lifted her yellow char¬ 
treuse from the green grass and 
clinked her glass with Ricard’s. 

“ I know so many Fabers,” she 
said. “ Have you any relatives in 
Copenhagen? ” 

“ I don’t belong to the well-known 
Fabers,” he replied with a trace of 
irony in his voice. 

“It is, nevertheless, strange that 
we have not met before. In Copen¬ 
hagen everybody knows everybody 
else,” Harriet continued. 

“ I have not been in Copenhagen 
in the past three years,” said Ricard. 

“ Where in the world could one 
be for so long if not there?” in¬ 
quired a young girl with a beautiful 
lazy head which rested in a friend’s 
lap. 

The others smiled. 

“ Out with it! Where have you 
been, Ricard?” they demanded. 

Again he looked from one to an¬ 
other, and again his gaze stopped at 
Harriet Mohr’s eyes. 

“ I have been in prison,” he said 
simply. 

“ The penitentiary? asked an 
impossible wag, who enjoyed free¬ 
dom of speech by allowing himself 
to be the butt of the others’ jests. 

“ In prison where? ” they clam¬ 
oured. 

Richard apparently was unde¬ 
cided as to whether or not to answer, 
but suddenly decided to tell these 
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young summer enthusiasts where he 
had been, since they had not met him 
in social life. 

“ I was a pupil in an aviation 
school in Paris and when the war 
broke out I enlisted as a flyer.” 

“ Good Lord, are you the Faber 
who, after so many heroic deeds and 
decorations, pour le merite, or what¬ 
ever it is called, was shot down in 
northern France? ” Harriet inter¬ 
rupted. 

“ I was shot down,” he said, “ but 
I fell—^worse luck 1 —I was tenmted 
to say—alive into the hands or the 
enemy and was carried off to a prison 
camp in Germany.” 

The crowd regarded him with 
curious respect. They could not 
help it, although it was “ against the 
rules ” to let anything amaze them. 

But when Ricard had gotten so 
far in his narrative he did not find 
it hard. He sat all the time as 
if talking to Harriet, told about his 
adventures, described the terrible 
tension of air battles, the bird-like 
freedom of the flights, the superter¬ 
restrial revelations to those flying 
above the clouds and the compelling 
force which makes a flyer dash into 
all kinds of desperate undertakings. 
And then he painted a picture of a 
most awful contrast to all this—the 
forlorn life in a vermin-ridden 
prison camp. It was a long, fantas¬ 
tical, horrible nightmare, with 
wounds and sorrow and madness, 
dirt and starvation and mental 
misery which could not be thought 
possible in hell itself. . . 

He stopped suddenly, his mouth 
twitched, and he passed his hand 
over his eyes. No one said any¬ 
thing. Then he smiled at the silence 
and spoke again. “ For God’s sake, 
folks, don’t let me cast a gloom over 
the company. Let’s talk about 
something else I ” 

“ For my part, I prefer to have 
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such serious tales served in portions, 
and I think that we ought to drink 
to each others’ health and wish our 
friend Ricard welcome to our 
camp,” said the fair-haired Busse 
Raedzel, the tennis player. And 
when he saw how Harriet’s eyes fol¬ 
lowed the stranger, he added sig¬ 
nificantly, ‘‘ He may become a pris¬ 
oner here, too! ” 

Then they drank with him again. 
Harriet was almost solenui as she 
held out her glass and clinked with 
him. He felt that he had caused a 
deflation in their buoyant spirits by 
his seriousness, and he therefore be¬ 
gan to tell funny little anecdotes of 
the great war. Soon he was thor- 
ougMy at ease with the crowd and 
called the p^rls by their first names, 
even Harriet. 

He soon found a chance for a 
tete-a-tete with Harriet. She was 
undoubtedly a bit of a coquette, but 
he found her delightful and paid her 
direct compliments. All the young 
folks thought, of course, that she 
was a prize, but they knew her and 
didn’t begrudge the love-starved 
war prisoner her kindness. It 
wouldn’t last long—they knew 1 
^ But Ricard soon noted that Har¬ 
riet listened attentively when he said 
anything serious. Her gay laughter 
would suddenly cease, she would cast 
down her eyes only to raise them to 
his again full of wondering earnest¬ 
ness. 

When the others began to talk 
about a game of tennis before sun¬ 
down on the Plantage courts, the two 
were still alone. Harriet said that 
she remembered having heard her 
father tell about a young man by the 
name of Ricard Faber. 

“ It was your father who gave me 
a letter of introduction to a French 
officer of high rank in the army when 
I went to France three years ago. I 
came to your father’s house myself 
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to get the letter the day left.” 

“ Then you have been in my 
home ? ” 

“ Yes. And I met a girl of four¬ 
teen or fifteen as 1 entered the house. 
She was the most exquisitely beau¬ 
tiful girl my Syes have ever beheld. 
It must have been you, Harriet.” 

Harriet smiled. “ That was 
prettily said.” But she could not re¬ 
member any young man who could 
have been he. 

“ For that matter, I have never 
met anyone like you,” she added. 

‘‘ Now you are returning the com¬ 
pliment.” 

Ricard regretted that he had not 
paid his respects to the general since 
his return home. But Harriet eased 
his mind by informing him that the 
general was traveling in Norway. 

“ In the fall you must come and 
make up for this neglect,” she said 
softly. 

“ I should like to awfully well,” 
he replied. 

Thus he sat very quiet and looked 
at her. She, too, said nothing. 
Ricard felt a glorious wave of love 
through his heart. How he longed 
to crush this bewitching child to his 
bosom! His thoughts wandered 
back to the dreadful years in the 
prison camp, with never a glimpse of 
a woman, with never a sight of any¬ 
thing beautiful. He remembered 
that when for the first time he saw 
from the prison camp a young girl 
who wasn’t even pretty, his eyes 
filled with tears. And now Harriet 
sat by his side, full of the joy and 
freedom of life and innocence. But 
he could not utter the stupid words, 
“ I love you 1 ” and then ask her 
if she loved him. What should he 
do? Ahl there was nothing to do, 
but she sat so close to him, and his 
arm suddenly stole around her waist. 
And when he drew her closer to him 
her dark hair brushed against his 
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face. Then he took her lovely little 
head between his hands and kissed 
her eyes and mouth. 

On the way to the hotel dance, he 
said, almost drunk with happiness, 
that now he wouldn’t wait long be¬ 
fore calling on the general, and to 
be in style with the frank tone of the 
coterie he cried, 

“ And then I will ask him for 
you I ” 

“ I shall recommend the granting 
of your petition 1 ” answered the 
general’s daughter. 

Night came on. 

Harriet danced and was happy. 
Her friends, Busse, Bruno, Wulle, 
and Wupski, and the others—^yes, 
even her girl friends—the whole 
bouquet of young maidens—smiled 
when she said “ No ” and wanted 
to dance only with Ricard Faber. 

“ Are you engaged at last, Har¬ 
riet? ” they asked. 

“ Yesl ” she answered with spark¬ 
ling eyes. 

And it was true that she thought 
of Ricard differently than she had 
thought of other men she had met. 

Busse Raedzel, who whirled by 
with Musse Aim, could not resist the 
irnpulse to throw a few words to 
Ricard. They were not meant to 
poison the happy man’s mind, but he 
said, 

“ Harriet is not such an innocent 
as she pretends, Ricard! I speak 
from experience.” 

Ricard, who had inadvertently 
been thrown among these young, 
amiable people, did not, or would 
not, understand. Besides, the music 
abruptly changed from a onestep to 
a waltz. 

And Harriet—how divinely she 
danced! 

The ball was over and on the way 
home she was eager again to be 
alone with her new friend. Every 
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time one of the young gentlemen 
came strolling by he smded hap¬ 
pily and said something about love 
at first sight. And Harriet re¬ 
sponded with happy laughter, as 
golden as the morning sun in the tree 
tops, and Ricard had never heard 
the like of it. 

One evening there was a great 
party In the old garden. Baron von 
Pleydener and Busse Raedzel were 
going away. It was near the end of 
the season and the summer. How the 
time had flown for the young people 
in the garden I Some of the warm 
season’s beautiful flowers already 
had begun to look somewhat dilapi¬ 
dated, but otherwise the garden wil¬ 
derness was in full bloom. 

To the surprise of all their friends 
nothing between Harriet and Ricard 
had changed. But Harriet had been 
up dancing so many nights In succes¬ 
sion that she wanted to get to bed 
early this night. It was hinted that 
this was because of some new male 
arrivals at the resort. Ricard, how¬ 
ever, entertained no such suspicions. 
When she had bidden good-bye to 
those who were going away and had 
been kissed on the cheeks and re¬ 
ceived their warm looks and hand- 
pressures, she took Faber’s arm and 
departed. He, however, had to 
promise to return. 

On the way he asked, 

“ Tell me, Harriet, have you ever 
loved anyone before me? ” 

Harriet laughed and said, 

“ Oh, I.ord, how much alike you 
men are! ” 

They kissed each other good night 
a dozen times, and each went his 
own way, promising to meet in the 
morning. 

When Ricard came back to the 
grove, after having for a long time 
counted and added together all 
the evidence that indicated Harriet 
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really loved him, he heard them talk¬ 
ing about her. 

“ A girl without an equal,” said 
one, 

” A heavenly dancer,” said an¬ 
other. 

“ She has an intoxicating rhythm 
all her own,” said the third. 

“ And her boundless loveliness.” 

“ Or lovely boundlessness.” 

Thus they talked. And Ricard 
shuddered with a hitherto unknown 
fear. The hero of many dangers 
really trembled so that he was afraid 
to say a word in defense of the girl 
he loved. 

Perhaps Busse Raedzel noticed 
this, for he suddenly interjected, 

“ Yes, and we all of us get just as 
far with her 1 ” 

Ricard was pale as he sat there 
and chewed his cigarette. But not a 
word said he. 

It didn’t help matters any when, 
two or three hours later, Harriet re¬ 
turned to the party, fresh as a morn¬ 
ing glory. 

" Now we really must insist upon 
an explanation! ” sleepy women and 
slightly intoxicated men cried in a 
chorus. 

She did not deign to notice them, 
but ran over to Ricard intending to 
sit down on the grass by his side. 

" I could not sleep,” she ex¬ 
plained, ” and so I wanted to come 
back to them—to you I ” 

Ricard had arisen. 

** Come, let us take'a walk.” 

She saw that he wanted to say 
something serious to her, so she 
went along, with a resolution to an¬ 
swer the question he had asked her 
shortly^before. She would be honest 
about it, she wanted to make him 
glad by saying that she had known 
what men were, but not what love 
was, until she had met him. . . 

They sat down on a seat in the 
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grove and Ricard took her hand 
and said in a sad voice, 

“ It has been so lovely, Harriet. 
We have danced and played and 
been together so much,” 

“ Yes, hasn’t it been delightful! ” 
" But you have had such good 
times with all the rest also—^with 
Busse, Polie, Pleydener? ” 

“ Who says so? ” 

” They say so themselves.” 
Harriet shrank back frightened, 
with a look of agony in her eyes. 

" Oh, God I You must have mis¬ 
understood them I ” she groaned, 

“ It cannot be misunderstood 
when Herr Raedzel says that they 
all get just as far with you I ” 

Ricard burled his head in his 
hands and did not see her eyes which 
now, more pleading than a wounded 
animal’s, were begging him to listen, 
to understand, that if anyone ever 
had loved and regretted. It was 
she... 

She wanted to say that It was true 
that they had all gotten just as far 
with her—that is, nowhere I She 
had danced and flirted with them, she 
had not refused them a kiss, but she 
had loved no one—therefore, she 
had permitted herself to play with 
many. That she had been guilty of 
anything especially wrong, she had 
never thought either then or now. 
But before this serious man, who sat 
there bowed over her sins, she now 
knew that she had only one thing 
to do. 

She stroked his hair, and the tears 
stood large and heavy in her beau¬ 
tiful eyes. She would have liked to 
kiss him once more, but there was 
something about this bent figure 
which she did not want to de¬ 
stroy. .. 

And she went quietly out of the 
garden down toward the lake. 

And when she came back, Ricard 
was gone. 
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The author of this whimsical little sketch was born in 1876 at Dalsgaard, Denmark, 
He studied at Bonn and Munich, and later spent several years in travel in Greece, He 
is fdmous in artistic and scientific circles for his works on Grecian art. He is at present 
the director of the department of antiques in the New Carlsberg Museum, The best 
known of his popular and imaginative works are ** Mother*s Boy,** From the Latin 
Quarter,** " Under Hellenic Skies,** and " Human Nature in North and South,** from 
which ** Romeo and Juliet ** has been selected. 


I HAVE seen “ Hedda Gabler” 
played in Athens by Greek 
actors, and certain details ^ere 
brought out during the play that I 
had not observed before. But the 
most interesting performance I have 
attended was Shakespeare’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” at a popular theatre 
in Luxsor by a traveling troupe 
of Arabian actors. Not_ one 
word of the dialogue did I 
understand, but then I knew 
the piece and there was enough 
in the playing to hold my at¬ 
tention. The stage was quite 
small, and a large kero- 
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sene lamp suspended 
from the center of the 
ceiling of the stage fre¬ 
quently got in the way of 
the actors. Toward _ it 
Juliet ducked her love-sick 
head in the balcony scene 
and it gave her affection 
a certain cautious rhythm, besides 
putting a damper on the passion of 
Romeo after he had twice bumped 
his forehead against its sharp cor¬ 
ners. Later in the bedroom scene 
it collided painfully with the sofa. 
The management had not wanted 
to excite the public by placing a bed 
on the stage. It was already bad 
enough with the many kisses and 
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embraces in the play, which never 
failed to rouse the Arabian humor¬ 
ists to gurgles, shouts and loud 
smacks. With nicely calculated 
tact then, they had represented 
Romeo’s and Juliet’s bed with the 
help of two high sofas, placed with 
their backs against each other. On 
either side of the high backs Romeo 
and Juliet reclined 
f and shouted to each 

K \ Other in hoarse Ara- 

bian gutturals. But 
the backs reached 
all the way up 
to the kerosene lamp, and 
Romeo had therefore the 
whole lamp over on his side. 
The two lovers’ sweet argu¬ 
ment about the nightingale 
or the lark received of neces¬ 
sity in this way a much 
deeper meaning in that it 
was dark night on Juliet’s, 
and clear day on Romeo’s side. 

I had at the play my old Arabian 
friend, Buaziz ben Gana, with me, 
and after the performance we went 
together to a little cafe nearby. I 
had made his acquaintance on the 
wharf at Alexandria where he had 
helped me through the attacks of the 
Arabian boatmen, and brought^me 
safely ashore. Even in the Orient 
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the benefactor always takes a 
greater interest in the one he has 
aided, than the victim in his saviour. 
Buaziz conceived a real devotion, 
for me when he discovered that 1 
spoke better German than English. 
He, himself, did not speak a brilliant 
German, aber immerhin, he could 
show off in my company in the na¬ 
tive quarter, speaking a language 
which even the wisest could not un¬ 
derstand. He therefore entertained 
me frequently, both in Cairo and 
Lux:sor, and gradually opened his 
heart to me. Then one day occurred 
what was the beginning of our 
friendship. I suggested during a 
conversation that the English ought 
to leave Egypt and yield the country 
to its own population which certainly 
was ripe for freedom. This Buaziz 
had never expected to hear from a 
Frank. From that time on his con¬ 
fidence was boundless and all ori¬ 
ental suspicion was removed from 
his soul. 

Buaziz ben Gana was a rich cot¬ 
ton merchant and had traveled 
through most of Europe. He was 
an old man with a venerable white 
prophet’s beard, and a watery drop 
at the tip of his nose, which com¬ 
pletely hypnotized the person to 
whom he talked. It was impossible 
to keep one’s eyes off it and to make 
calculations as to when it would fall 
and a new one supplant it. I am 
almost of the belief that Buaziz cul¬ 
tivated it. It gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity to survey his vis-a-vis while 
the latter’s fascinated eyes were fixed 
on one spot. I have never traded 
with Buaziz ben Gana but he has un¬ 
doubtedly understood how to seize 
his opportunity and win over his 
paralyzed opponent. 

We had emptied the coffee cups 
to the black grounds, and Buaziz 
had tucked his legs under him on the 
sofa, and was sucking dreamily on 


the narghile that the cafe proprietor 
had brought. 

“ Well, what do you think of 
Romeo and Juliet, Buaziz ? ” 

He took his own time in order to 
be able to answer in halfway under¬ 
standable German. 

“ Fortunately that comedy has 
nothing to do with us.” 

I had studied his language long 
enough to know that by “ us ” he 
meant the True Believers, and by 
“ you ” the heathen Franks. He 
was an amiable old gentleman and 
would not willingly offend. He con¬ 
tinued : 

” It probably concerns only the 
British and the Germans, not your 
people, what? You certainly are 
not so foolish. In any case, such 
follies have nothing to do with us.” 

Buaziz’ enigmatic remarks now 
began to confuse me, but while I 
considered a new question, which 
should bring clarity, he suddenly 
flslccd * 

” Why wasn’t the nurse killed? ” 

“ The nurse? ” 

• “ Yes, she was the worst one in 
the whole piece. 'The others were 
bad enough. But she deserves first 
and foremost to be killed.” 

“You mean because of all that 
nonsense she talks?” 

“ I have never heard of females 
being killed because they talked non¬ 
sense. In that case it would be neces¬ 
sary to kill all of them.” 

1 bowed before his unimpeachable 
logic and kept still instead of ask¬ 
ing another foolish question. But 
Buaziz had warmed up to his sub¬ 
ject and talked, while the drop 
quivered. 

“ It is the nurse who betrays her 
employers and delivers the girl. 
She is a nasty female, and I don’t 
understand how the poet can forget 
her and let her live. Juliet, too, 
deserves a severe punishment be- 
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cause she disobeyed^ her father’s 
command. But she is young, and 
the nurse opens the door to her bed* 
room, and the father permits 
young men to run in and out of his 
house where they can embrace her 
and dance with 
her. No one can 
wonder, then, that 
strife and ruin hits 
the family.” 

Buaziz stroked 
his nose, his hand 
trembling with dis¬ 
gust. 

“ How long ago 
was that ugly piece 
written?” he 
asked. 

“Over 300 
years.” 

“ And it hasn’t helped a bit.” 

“Helped? Helped what?” 

“ Helped your customs. You 

haven’t wanted to listen to the 

• 

voice. 

“The voice?” I began to feel 
giddy again. 

“ Yes, the voice of the poet. I 
don’t like the piece, but of course I 
understand that the poet has written 
it in order to give his countrymen a 
useful warning.” 

“ Against what? ” 

“ Against keeping their houses 
open, risking the loss of their wom¬ 
en. Nothing but sorrow can ever 
come from that. The men dress their 
women, their wives and daughters, 
in ma^iheent and costly garments. 
. . . Oh, what it costs I They per¬ 
mit them to paint themselves, deco¬ 
rate themselves and expose them¬ 
selves, not to please their masters, 
but totally unknown men. I have 
seen modest women whirl around 
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market in the Sudan in my youth. 
Allah be praised that my eyes were 
old when I saw that sight in Ger¬ 
many, because then 1 was not con¬ 
fused but thanked Him who has 
protected my people against that 
kind of progress.” 
It was necessary 
-y for Buaziz to blow 
nose, he was so 
'yt j Y) excited. After that 

fj/ f \ be continued in a 

f milder tone. 

“ I criticize no 
— one because he has 

\ remained true to 

\ \ his religion and 

his customs. But I 
cannot understand 
you. You demand 
things of your 
young people that we never dream 
of. You demand chastity, too, of 
your young men, until they marry. 
Why do you tempt them then, when 
you are more severe than us? Here 
modest women clothe themselves in 
black robes and cover their faces. 
Our wives show their finery only to 
their men, they dance only for their 
masters. Only on the wedding day 
does the young man see the young, 
chaste girls’ faces. On the wedding 
day the bride’s girl friends must re¬ 
move their veils and show her groom 
their features. It is a beautiful sig^it 
which never can be forgotten. 

“If Romeo had seen Juliet for the 
first time on his wedding day no 
harm would have been done. Then 
his wife would have comforted him, 
and Juliet would have married the 
man her father had selected for her, 
and we would have been free from 
all that murder and misery.” 

“ But the world would have been 


clasped to the side of strange men. a masterpiece poorer.” 

I have seen them at German bathing “ It is not masterpieces the world 
places dressed in knitted tights, needs but peace of mind and sane 
It was like a view of the slave li>nng.” 
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America Is breaking its sectional 
The people are beginning to look l)eyo 
own street, their own city, their own 
country. That is a healthy sign, 
rrovinclallsm has been the bane of 
our Intellectual life. 

The easiest way to peek into the 
hearts and minds of the millions of 
mortals beyond the seas Is to read 
the masterpieces of Action which have 
been written by such creative liter¬ 
ary artists as DeMaupassant, Bal¬ 
zac, Daudet, Gorki, Tolstoi, Wells, 
Hugo and others. It is not only easy 
—it is charming. Foreign Action by 
its acknowledged masters is never 
dull, never mushy, never stupidly con¬ 
ventional. 

Fiction is of universal appeal in in¬ 
terpreting life. Every person sees 
life as drama. The big, vital steps i 
of life are based on feeling. For- 


larrlers. elgn Action lingers in the human head 


their day. Foreign Action contains 
the play of these forces. The mas- 
W ters of foreign Action have enshrined 
5 themselves securely in the affections 
J of readers who demand not a mere 

f veneer but the truth about life. 

yj\ We have gone to France, England, 

y, \ Italy, Russia and other lands for mas- 

• y ^ terpieces of Action. We have had 

tltese immortal works carefully and 
completely translated and now offer 
them in 30 volumes—the only 11- 
J brary of foreign Action that is obtain¬ 

able in this country at this time. Of 
ideman-jnilus our many pulilishing ventures this 
Foreign itction Library of Foreign Fiction is the 
In 30 Volumes Biost Comprehensive and valuable. 


Here Are the 30 Volumes of Foreign Masterpieces of Fiction 
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Golovin 

By 

Jacob Wassermann 

From the German by Kenneth Burke 



Jacob Wassermann, ’whose recent novel, "The World’s Illu¬ 
sion,” is the finest and most significant book that has come from 
Germany in generations, 'was born in Fiirth, Bavaria, in 1873. 
His first novel, " The Je’ws of Zirndorf," ‘written iwhen he •was 
but t'wenly-four years old, shoiwed the tremendous promise of 
the man. This iwas followed by " The History of Young Renata 
Fuchs,” ’which brought him great renown. Novels, short stories, 
and critical studies have followed in rapid succession. 

No ’Writer has grasped more completely the problems of our 
modern civilization. He tries, with throbbing intensity, through 
all his work to discover the significance of the contrasting and 
conflicting threads of the fabric of society. He is the expression 
of his belief that a -writer is the " living conscience ” of his age. 


I 

Flight 

HE first half of May had been 
taken up with the trip from 
Tula to the Caucasus. On 
the seventeenth Maria von Krii- 
dener reached Kislavodsk, where 
she had hoped to receive news of 
her husband. At the outbreak of 
the revolution he had fled to the 
Anglo-Russian front in Persia. For 
five months she had not heard a 
word of him. 

His brother, the Marshal, had an 
estate not far from Kislavodsk. 
Alexander had intended getting in¬ 
formation through to him when all 
other means of communication were 
closed. 

With her four children and three 
maid-servants she took rooms at the 
Palace Hotel. She herself was still 


nursing her youngest child. It had 
been bom three months after her 
separation from Alexander. If she 
had never before realized what it 
was to feel responsibility, she knew 
it now. 

The enormous mountain loomed 
over her. She could not enjoy the 
sight; it had too much the meaning 
of a wall to her; wall upon wall, on 
up to the eternal snow. How could 
one get by that? She had lived 
through wretched times; even now 
her pulse had not settled. She had 
dreamed the first night: fists, a 
tangle of fists had threatened her, 
and each fist possessed murderous 
eyes. The slit on her arm kept her 
reminded of the scene on the train, 
when soldiers, drunk as hogs, had 
smashed in the window of the coupe. 
The eight of them were huddled in 
the compartment, with mountains 
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of luggage, every worldly posses¬ 
sion they could carry with them 
from Tula. The children began 
shrieking when two panting scoun¬ 
drels wrenched at the door, and 
others pushed on howling from be¬ 
hind. Dymov had gone into one of 
the coaches ahead, in search of some 
odd corner where he might snatch 
an hour’s sleep. Maria had re¬ 
ceived the first thrust, and stepped 
bleeding into the throng. Astonish¬ 
ingly enough, they fell back and 
lowered their eyes, as though some 
magic power radiated from her. 

Yet she would have been lost 
without Dymov. Ivan Dymov had 
been a court stenograj^er, a plain 
man of the people. The Revolu¬ 
tion had raised him to prominence; 
he had acquired influence, but he did 
not misuse it. Years before Maria 
had been kind to him and had aided 
his wife during an illness. She had 
forgotten all about him, but at the 
moment of danger he came of his 
own accord. He tended to the mat¬ 
ter of passports, bribed the Soldiers’ 
Council, found ways of allaying the 
suspicions of the peasants, to whom 
the lady seemed an important host¬ 
age, overcame all the difficulties of 
the journey, acted as scout, spy, load- 
bearer, protector, and always with 
the same silent respect for Maria. 
When he took leave of her in Kis- 
lavodsk, she asked of him with emo¬ 
tion—and poor in words as she was 
—^just how she could thank him. 
He answered, “ I shall consider my¬ 
self fortunate, Maria Yakovlevna, 
if you will write to me sometimes 
how you and your children are far- 
ing. 

This also, perhaps, was part and 
parcel of her magic spell? 

As the wife of an officer, and the 
bearer of a prominent name, she 
was warmly received by the guests 
at the hotel and treated with defer¬ 
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ence, although she was known to 
be of German extraction and a Rus¬ 
sian only by marriage. 

After a long interval she was now 
once more among people of her own 
class, in an atmosphere of mirth and 
discriminating sociability which 
would formerly have suited her per¬ 
fectly. But she soon began to no¬ 
tice that it was only the external 
details that appealed to her; her 
years spent on the estate with Alex¬ 
ander, or under his spiritual guid¬ 
ance when he was away, had 
brought her to different ways of 
thinung and occupying‘her time. 
Again, one could not quite remain 
within his own circle; die elements 
were considerably mixed, and it was 
impossible to obviate this, since a 
common fate had driven them all to¬ 
gether. The house, the entire place, 
at one time a center for the aristoc¬ 
racy, was like an island of the ship- 
wredced and harbored nothing but 
refugees; grand dukes and lords-in- 
waiting^ alongside of profiteers and 
journalists, ladies of the most exclu¬ 
sive sets in Moscow and Petrograd 
alongside of adventuresses and 
women from the lower middle class 
who had made their money during 
the war. They had escaped the in¬ 
ferno, but they knew that it was 
hardly more than a tempwary 
breathing space. They trembled at 
the future, but they lived gaily and 
fast. They heard of the execution 
of their fathers, brothers, friends, 
but they benumbed themselves with 
gambling and danced the tango and 
one-step. 

Maria’s immediate concern was 
to find some trustworthy man whom 
she could send with a letter to the 
Marshal’s estate. To her delight 
she learned that Josef Menasse was 
in Kislavodsk; he had also heard of 
her, and came to place himself at her 
orders. He was chief clerk of a 
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large Odessa banking house with 
which Alexander von Kriidener had 
had business connections. She re¬ 
called having heard Alexander at 
different times praise Menasse for 
his reliability, so her confidence in 
him was unswerving. With explo¬ 
sions of anger he told her of his 
misfortune; several weeks before he 
had come here for an important 
business transaction; the trains had 
stopped running on the very day 
when he was to depart, and every 
attempt to leave the place now was 
at the risk of one’s life. Maria lis¬ 
tened to him s]mipathetically, and 
did not mention her own predica¬ 
ment until he had talked himself 
out. He thought a while, and said 
he would look around; three hours 
later he returned with a Circassian 
woman whom he recommended un¬ 
conditionally as the very person for 
her requirements. 

Thus, the letter was sent, and she 
waited, waited for some word or 
instruction of Alexander’s to reach 
her from there; but she already sus¬ 
pected that her hopes were in vain. 
As a distraction she undertook the 
education of her eldest son, the 
seven year old Mitya. But she 
found that she was not competent; 
the boy’s needs were more difficult 
than she had expected and she 
hunted up an instructor for him. An 
acquaintance from Moscow sug¬ 
gested a student, Efim Leontovich 
Tatyanov, who was living at a small 
inn outside the city. She sent for 
him and engaged him. Maria 
treated him with consideration and 
respect; this was something unusual 
for him, and his gratitude had some¬ 
thing childish about it. He did not 
merely come at the specified hours, 
but devoted all his spare time to his 
pupil; and his simple good-will like¬ 
wise attracted the other two young¬ 
sters, Fedya and Alyosha. 
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One morning Alyosha was run¬ 
ning ahead of his mother through 
the corridor and in his haste turned 
into the wrong room; Maria fol¬ 
lowed him, laughing; he was stand¬ 
ing by a majestically tall woman who 
came toward her and held out her 
hand. It was the Princess Nelidova. 
Maria became embarrassed over 
her laughter, since the Princess was 
in deep mourning and the reason 
was already well known to Maria. 
Her son, the twenty-three-year-old 
Prince Grigori, officer of the im¬ 
perial marines, had shot himself a 
few days before. 

The Princess, a woman in her 
middle forties, was still very beauti¬ 
ful. She was cordial to Maria. She 
had known Alexander von Krude- 
ner since the time when he was in 
the ministry, and she spoke of him 
with warmth. “ I am glad that you 
are here,” the Princess said; “I 
hope we will see each other often.” 
She put her arm around Alyosha 
and stroked his hair. “ This evening 
we shall observe the funeral repast 
for Grigori,” she continued; “ you 
must come, you must come with me.” 
Maria was touched; pity filled her 
heart, not merely for the Princess 
and her own individual fate, but for 
all these people. Above all she was 
sorry for the women; they seemed 
lost to her, these careless and bril¬ 
liant creatures who could do noth¬ 
ing but dress and be merry. 

She started to go, but the Princess 
detained her. She sent Alyosha 
ahead. The Princess began speak¬ 
ing. “ Listen what has happened. 
There is a person living here, a cer¬ 
tain Lisaveta Petrovna. She claims 
to have been married to Grigori. 
Shortly before he left Sebastopol, 
she asserts, she became engaged to 
him. She has no documents, no cer¬ 
tificates, no letters; according to her, 
all her papers have been stolen. She 
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has thrown herself at my feet, kissed 
my hands and called me mother. All 
dajr long she sits up in her room 
crying and sobbing. Then she sends 
a servant to me with another note: 
‘ Have pity, Princess, have pity on 
your Lisaveta Petrovna; have pity.] 
I know nothing about her. Grigori 
never spoke a word of her. We 
never saw her before. It is impos¬ 
sible to prove her assertions. What 
should be done? Pity, how have 
pity? Apparently she has no money; 
well, her bills will be paid for her. 
Yesterday a repulsive scene took 
place. She came here, sat down 
among the others present, and be¬ 
gan crying. My niece, Elena, arose 
and called her an impostor. Lisa¬ 
veta Petrovna clenched her fists, 
threw herself on the floor and went 
into a spasm of weeping. She had 
to be taken from the room by force. 
Early this morning she was found 
unconscious on Grigori’s grave. She 
attempted suidde, it is said. Elena 
thinks it is all put on. Elena is be¬ 
side herself, the poor child. What 
can I say, what can I do 1 ” 

Maria immediately decided to 
visit this Lisaveta Petrovna, but 
said nothing of her intention. She 
turned the conversation back to the 
Prince and asked about details of his 
life; she^ did this without curiosity, 
as a delicate way of making her feel 
their common emotions as mothers. 
The Princess acceded gjratefully; it 
was a solace to her. Maria sat quietly 
and attentively before the Princess, 
smoked a cigarette and watched, and 
watched. The gift of an inner vision 
often seemed a burden to her, and 
yet it was wonderful to her to know 
a great deal about human beings. As 
she was leaving, the Princess said, 
“ I feel as though we had been 
friends for years.” Maria smiled. 

In the course of the day, disturb¬ 
ing, and in fact ominous, reports 
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began to take shape. Kislavodsk 
was surrounded by the revolution¬ 
ary troops. Mitya said with a 
proud scorn reminiscent of his 
father, “ Isn’t it true. Mamma, that 
we will sell our lives as dearly as 
possible?” She answered, “Yes, 
my brave little dear.” He sighed; 

“ What a shame that Ivan Dymov 
is no longer with us.” But she com¬ 
forted him. “To begin with, you 
are a hero yourself, and then you 
are forgetting that we have Efim 
Leontovich.” Mitya observed the 
student critically; Efim blushed and 
said, giving Maria a look of shy de¬ 
votion, Simply give your com¬ 
mands; give your commands and I 
will obey them.” There was a cer¬ 
tain firmness and earnestness in the 
words which prompted Maria to 
hold out her hand to him; he 
touched it humbly with his lips. 

In the evening as she approached 
the Nelidov apartment she could 
distinguish the sound of laughter, 
shouting, corks popping and glasses 
clinking. A guitar was playing some 
wild, brutal Russian melody. She 
opened the door to the drawing¬ 
room; ten or twelve young men, * 
relatives of the family, were sitting 
about a table, drinking, singing and 
smoking. Occasionally one or an¬ 
other of them would get up^ and 
throw paper rubles to the musician. 
Maria went into the next room; 
there were some elderly ladies and 
gentlemen here, but also a young 
girl about eighteen, and of blinding 
beauty. She had short curly hair; 
her skin was of an opalescent palor; 
her large, yellow eyes were strained 
and unseeing. Maria stopped in 
fascination. Then she was called by 
the Princess Nelidova, who was sit¬ 
ting alone in her bedroom. “ I have 
been waiting for you,” she said, as 
Maria entered; “ take this chair and 
sit here near me and talk to me; 
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I lOve to hear your voice.” 

From the drawing-room, where 
the funeral repast was being held so 
expressively, they heard the notes of 
a plaintive song. 

In her attempts to draw the Prin¬ 
cess out of her sorrow Maria felt 
like someone who was trying to get 
his bearings in a strange and gloomy 
place. The Princess looked at her 
steadily, but her eyes were only now 
and then enlivened with understand¬ 
ing. Maria told of her lonesome¬ 
ness during the last months on the 
estate; she told 
of Vanya’s birth 
and of how, dur¬ 
ing her night of 
labor, her yearn¬ 
ing for Alexan¬ 
der had made 
his presence seem 
so real to her 
that she had sup¬ 
pressed every 
cry in order to 
spare him suffer¬ 
ing. 

She told of 
her experiences 
with the peas¬ 
ants, of the re¬ 
bellious and in¬ 
imical spirit 
which had sud¬ 
denly come over 
them affecting even the most kindly 
and the most intelligent of them. 
One day they had announced 
that the forest was theirs by 
right, and that they were going 
to cut down and sell the timber. 
She had argued with them, appealed 
to their conscience, but it had been 
useless. Then she went into the 
woods alone where the worst of the 
malcontents had already begun their 
work. She herself snatched the axe 
from the hands of one of them. 
She told them that it was a sin and 


a shame for them to disgrace in this 
way the memory of their master 
who had always been kind and just 
towards them. Besides, she said, a 
tree is one of God’s creatures, and 
those young trees had been planted 
lovingly and were meant for the use 
of their children and their children’s 
children. They were not ready for 
the axe. She would not leave until 
they had promised her that they 
would not harm the woods, and had 
given her their hands on the bar¬ 
gain. Otherwise they would have 
to chop her down 
too. Some had 
grumbled; but 
most of them had 
been silent and 
kept their eyes 
on the ground. 
Then they talked 
among them¬ 
selves, and the 
oldest ones came 
to her, promising 
that not a twig 
would be broken, 
and asking for¬ 
giveness for their 
sins. For that 
time she had 
saved the forest, 
although she did 
not know whether 
it was still stand¬ 
ing by this time. 

The Princess took Maria’s hand 
and pressed it. ‘‘To live in this 
country means to be in peril every 
hour,” she said. ‘‘ I personally 
have very little left to lose, but I 
am sorry for everyone I see, sorry 
for the people, for all humanity, 
even though the majority is engaged 
in nothing but evil.” 

‘‘ The important thing is not the 
majority,” Maria answered: ‘‘every¬ 
thing gets back to a few indivii 
uals, I believe. The Individual 
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is often like a miraculous drop of 
medicine which heals a diseased 
organism. The light always radi¬ 
ates from one solitary hgure. In 
Tula I had to stop at the hotel with 
my children; trains left for the south 
only twice a week. The very first 
night we were awakened. The 
hotel was beset by soldiers, and so<m 
the command was given that all 
money must be given up imme¬ 
diately; no one was permitted to 
leave his room, and at eight the next 
morning a sharp search was to be 
made and whoever was caught with 
the least sum of money would be 
promptly shot. Consider my posi¬ 
tion; I had eighty thousand rubles 
concealed upon my person, repre¬ 
senting everything I bad been able 
to turn into money. If that were 
taken from me, I and my children 
would be as good as lost. My ser¬ 
vants and my faithful protector had 
been separated from me. A guard 
was stationed in front of the win¬ 
dow. To hide the money in die 
room was out of the question; I 
knew how thoroughly these people 
usually did things. So there was 
nothing left but to wait and see 
what would happen to me, for it 
never entered my mind to give up 
the money without a struggle. 
From three o’clock that night until 
half past nine the next morning I 
paced up and down the room. I 
felt no fear. I did not waver in 
my Intentions. Nor did I have any 
clear notion of what was awaiting 
me. The one indubitable fact was 
that I must rescue myself and my 
four children from this danger, that 
that was my duty and that I should 
succeed. 

“ At nine o’clock three soldiers, 
a non-commissioned officer and a 
woman entered the children’s room 
adjoining mine. The boys were 
awakened; the furniture, beds, 
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flooring, walls, curtains were 
searched most carefully. I went in. 
1 looked at these people. Sinister 
faces, inhuman heads . . . there 
seemed to be no hope. One ordered 
me out sharply; another took a 
few steps behind me, to close the 
door. 1 looked back at him, and 
it seemed to me that in the eyes of 
this man there was something, a 
peculiar gleam, some softer quality 
than in those of the others. He had 
short, red, bristly hair, his skin was 
covered with freckles and behind 
his puffy lips his teeth were blade 
and irregular. Trembling, I sig¬ 
naled to him. He approached me 
silently. 1 tore open my dress, took 
out the packet with the eighty notes 
and placed it in his hands. ‘ Five 
human lives are in your hands,’ I 
said to him; * now do with them as 
you choose.* Without even a 
glance he pot the padeet in his coat 
pod^et and disappeared. ^ The 
others entered the room imme- 
&tely afterwards. As before, 
everything was ransacked: dresses, 
lingerie, woes; every corner, every 
drawer was examined. Then the 
wmnan was left alone with me; I 
had to undress. Fifteen minutes 
later—^and all this time 1 could feel 
my pulse beating even in my finger 
tips—^the red-haired soldier ap¬ 
peared in the room, listened a sec¬ 
ond, drew the packet of rubles 
from his pocket intact, and handed 
them over to me in silence. In my 
gratitude I stammered out a few 
confused, distracted words. ^ I 
asked him what I could do for him; 
it seemed ridiculous to offer him 
money, for he had just made me a 
present of eighty tnousand rubles. 
He shook his head, and said, ‘ Don’t 
think any more about it, little 
mother. Alas I we are up to our 
necks in blood and crime. Perhaps 
God will be a little easy with me 
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now. Perhaps he will put that on 
the other side of the scsdes.* Then 
he left.” 

Towards the close of her story 
the beautiful young girl entered. 
She went up to the Princess and said 
in a voice that might have been 
made of glass, but which trembled 
with scorn, “ Stepan Fedorovich 
says that he remembers this Lisaveta 
Petrovna from back in St. Peters¬ 
burg. She is supposed to have sung 
in a cabaret. So you see, Aunt, 
that you have fallen victim to an 
imposter, and that it would simply 
be ridiculous for you to bother any 
more about her.” 

“ My niece Elena,” the Princess 
introduced her. Maria smiled at 
the lovely Princess in silent pleasure. 

“ She hasn’t a angle copek, 
the wretched woman,” Elena con¬ 
tinued bitterly; “ the hotel man¬ 
ager threatened yesterday to put 
her ouL And as to that comedy 
on Grigori’s grave, which was es¬ 
pecially calculated to take you in. 
Aunt, the bullet barely scratched 
the skin of her left arm. Pshaw! 
what an unpalatable affair I ” 

“ But if there Is only the slightest 
g^rain of truth In It, you must nnd it 
out, Elena Nikolaievna,” Maria 
said. 

Elena became pale. “ How could 
she dare I ” she exclaimed, trembling 
with repugnance. “ Aside from the 
fact that she does not have the 
faintest evidence for her scandalous 
fabrications, there are also more 
intimate reasons ...” She tight¬ 
ened her lips and drew herself up 
more rigidly than before. “ Can 
we stand by and let her disgrace 
Grigori’s memory? Why do you 
take sides in the matter? ” 

“ I am not taking sides,” Maria 
answered, and suddenly she had a 
vague feeling that in some way this 
girl was guilty, and dissembling. 
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“ I simply wished to warn against 
an over-hasty judgment. I hope 
you will not resent this of' me.” 
She rose and left. 

At her door she found Menasse 
pacing back and forth. “ The hotel 
is surrounded and watched,” he 
said to her abruptly. “ All the exits 
are guarded by scoundrels armed to 
the teeth. It is forbidden under 
penalty of death to leave the house 
after dark. At whose command, 
no one knows at present. It is un¬ 
certain whether we are being pro¬ 
tected or whether the mouse-trap 
has snapped shut so that no one shall 
escape. The situation is serious; it 
is a matter of life and death.” 

He himself opened the door of 
her room, and then paused as he 
was prompted by a reminiscence of 
good manners to let her precede 
him. “ Please step in.’’ And^ he 
began again wim his comical 
familiarity, ” It is simply nonsense 
to wait for someone to stand us up 
aninst a wall and blow our heads 
off. If we don’t make our own ef¬ 
forts to get out of this mess, we 
have only ourselves to thank for the 
consequences. I have a plan. I 
like you, I am sorry for the diil- 
dren, I admire your husband; he is 
a gentleman through and through, 
and it would be low of me not to 
stand by his family in a time of 
need. I have a plan, as I said be¬ 
fore. Preparations have already 
been made. To be sure, the ar¬ 
rangement will cost a good deal of 
money, but where one’s life is in¬ 
volved money is no object.” 

He looked around restlessly, hur¬ 
ried to the door, peeped out through 
a cradk, returned to Maria and went 
on to say in a hoarse, subdued 
voice that it would cost a frightful 
lot of money, and that only a whole 
company would be able to raise it. 
He said that he had already ap- 
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preached a number of people, peo¬ 
ple for whose safety he was equally 
concerned, and that when he told 
them of his scheme they gave him 
carte blanche to go ahead with it. 
Did Maria care to join? Was she 
prepared to comply blindly with his . 
instructions? Success was possible 
only through strict discipline. He 
had carefully considered the whole 
matter; the risk was great, but any¬ 
thing was better than waiting here 
to be slaughtered; and we are in 
God’s hand wherever we are. 

“ Very well, Herr Menasse,” 
Maria said after a short delibera¬ 
tion. “ I will put myself in your 
charge. There are eight of us, as 
you know; my three servants must 
also go along. That is the one con¬ 
dition which I, in turn, have to in¬ 
sert.” 

Menasse shrugged his shoulders. 
That simply increased her expenses, 
he pointed out In a business-like 
fashion. He would not take more 
than sixty people. At present there 
were forty-seven. A capital of 
about half a million rubles was 
necessary, but circumstances might 
occur which would increase this 
amount considerably. “ Above all 
it is necessary to keep silent,” he 
concluded. “ In the next few hours 
deplorable things will happen, but 
keep still and do not make any move 
until I let you know what to do. 
From today on .1 am your general; 
that means subordination, and 
promptness. Good night.” 

II 

“ Thy People Shall Be My People ” 

ARIA looked after him with 
wonder as he shot out of the 
room: bow-legged, with a 
short, stiff neck, and full of energy. 
After a while a clock struck twelve, 
and at the same time there was a 


light tapping at the door. Without 
fright, Maria called to come in, and 
the Princess Nelidova entered. She 
wore a veil over Ijer head. As 
lightly as she had knodeed she went 
up to Maria; her attitude was one 
of supplication, almost of subjec¬ 
tion. Perhaps she was intruding? 
If Maria Yakovlevna was intending 
to take a rest, she would leave again 
immediately. As for herself, she 
could hardly think of sleep these 
days. 

Maria assured her that she was 
not intruding at all, and that sleep 
was a difficult thing with her also. 
The two women sat down. The 
electric lamp on a comer table left 
the room in twilight. 

It was a sort of curiosity which 
brought her here, the Princess said. 
She had thought over everything 
Maria had told her, and could not 
tear herself away from it all. 
“ What sort of power do you pos¬ 
sess, and where does it come from? 
How is it possible that you, a for¬ 
eigner to our country, should pass 
beyond all human barriers and treat 
our people as though you had a 
knowledge of them handed down 
through generations? You have 
the gift or talking to the peasants in 
their own language, you can ^ get 
behind the dull brain or a brutalized 
soldier, and yet you have never 
actually lived with any such people. 
I talk to you of Grigori as though 
you were my sister, although before 
this time we met only once or twice, 
and then casually. Just what sort 
of woman are you? What is there 
peculiar about you? Can you ex¬ 
plain it? Or am I being importu¬ 
nate when I ask you that? ” 

“ No, no,” Maria responded, 
smiling. “ But you surprise me. . . ” 

“Surprise? Why? Do you think 
that I am completely wrapped up 
in my own sorrows? You have 
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pressed my misery more deeply into 
my consciousness, but at the same 
time you have made me less self* 
centered. We do not owe ourselves 
so many tears as those about us 
force us into with their dutiful sym* 
pathy. Something precious is taken 
from us, but we remain involved in 
it; mourning is often simply a subtle 
form of hypocrisy, and the soul 
never hungers quite so powerfully 
for release as when held by anguish 
over an irreparable loss. 1 see by 
your expression that you understand 
me* 

“ I marvel at your courage. 
Princess. It was your courage that 
surprised me.” 

” Courage is a last resort, Maria 
Yakovlevna. And we are now 
forced to last resorts. But will you 
not answer my questions? Can 
you? You smile; this smile pves 
me hope.” 

Maria bent forward, her hands 
folded in her lap. “ You have 
mentioned the fact that you remem¬ 
ber Alexander von Kriidener well,” 
she said. “ The times you speak of 
are a good while past. What sort 
of impression do you retain of him? 
I mean in the deeper sense, and not 
merely socially.” 

The Princess thought a while. 
“ It is hard,” she confessed hesi¬ 
tatingly. ” I know too much about 
him. We who belong to the highest 
circles know too much of one an¬ 
other to preserve the pure picture 
of a personality. He seemed very 
reserved to me. Stiff and unbend¬ 
ing. He is from the Baltic, isn’t he? 
People from that locality are all a 
bit inflexible. At that time a great 
many girls were in love with him; 
but on those who were neutral in 
their attitude he had a chilling ef¬ 
fect, like a person who has spent 
a deal of his internal or exter¬ 

nal life alone, and is not quite at ease 
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in his treatment of others. Is that 
accurate? ” 

Maria nodded. “ It is accurate 
the way a shadow on the wall is ac¬ 
curate; it is accurate, and yet it is 
not. Stiff and unbending; there is a 
hint of his character in that. He 
moulded me somewhat; he did not 
bend me, but moulded me. I might 
have been broken, but then I should 
not have been the person he needed. 
I came from a world lacking in 
definite contours; not exactly the 
aristocracy, not exactly the middle 
class, but vacillating scmiewhere be¬ 
tween the two. I was born in Ger¬ 
many but raised in Austria. I was 
at odds with everyone, and in a con¬ 
tinual state of conflict. In the 
search for myself, or for something 
outside of myself that I could seize 
upon, I was always shooting off at 
tangents; I became quite wild and 
undisdplined, broke with my family 
and most of my friends. I was 
obsessed with ideas of freedom, and 
was in danger of losing myself in 
fanatidsm and libertinage. Then I 
met Alexander. It was the critical 
moment. I was horribly entangled 
with my nineteen years; unbridled 
and entangled, how strange that one 
could be both at once. But I was in 
a half-baked state; I had a thorough 
knowledge of nothing, and to pause 
for a moment was to be lost. He 
was on some official mission and ap¬ 
peared now and then in society; but 
he was quite different from the 
other men I knew. I shall avoid 
boring you with the details of a love 
affair. The important thing is that 
we got married, while each of us 
knew that our entire destiny was in¬ 
volved. What months, Princess, 
what years 1 We treated each other 
like two duelists, like two wrestlers. 
He revealed it to me once: if he 
had not had a sudden unforgetable 
glimpse of the kernel within me he 
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would have shipped me back home 
at the very start. For I was ex¬ 
cessive, undisciplined, full of wild 
ideas, full of pet theories about love 
and marriage and man and wife and 
God and humanity. ‘ You have the 
whole of Europe within you,’ he 
would say, and for a long time I did 
not understand what he meant. I 
resisted him on this point as well; I 
pointed out in opposition the sig¬ 
nificance of my own personality, that 
precious hothouse plant which he 
destroyed leaf by leaf and fiber by 
fiber, until nothing was left but 
shame and defiance. He looked for 
the kernel; untiringly, unceasingly, 
day and night, with a passionate pa¬ 
tience, with a rich understanding. 
He dug me up out of myself; he 
pulled me apart to make me over 
again. It was painful; I assure you. 
Princess, there were whole days and 
weeks when I nearly broke down 
under my burden of love and hate. 
And finally I grew into his require¬ 
ments, out of my own ruins; finally 
he found me, won me. It was about 
the time when I was to bear m.y 
first child, after five years. Of 
course, he himself did not remain 
completely unchanged. If I had 
had nothing to give him, then I 
should have meant nothing to him. 
Still, I was his creation, and I knew 
it. He retired at that time from 
public life; we went on to the estate 
and set to work. All our aims were 
in common. We read the same 
books, thought the same thoughts, 
attacked the same prejudices. He 
would not indulge himself a single 
weakness; his rigor had something 
almost monastic about it. One 
could never persuade him that the 
right was on his side when he knew 
that it was elsewhere; it would have 
been easier to melt granite. His 
duty, his life-work, as he conceived 
of it, was not something already 


marked out, but a continually swell¬ 
ing stream. He worked to the 
limit; he demanded the same of 
me. Naturally I incline towards 
dreaming and laxity; he utterly an¬ 
nihilated that in me. Often I would 
cry from scorn and pity for myself, 
when he expected too much of me. 
But still he was in the right, and 
when I had overtaxed myself a kind 
word from him would make me for¬ 
get my resentment. * No coddling, 
no reveling in emotion when one 
should be making decisions,’ he 
would say; and that was his atti¬ 
tude toward the world, toward his 
children, toward his subordinates. 
He harbored the great idea of a 
people* a great idea of the su¬ 
premacy which would arise from 
service, obedience and the respect 
for morality. The Czar was as 
divine to him as to the simplest 
peasant. This Russia, this Russian 
people, was to him the sacred soil 
of humanity, the green shoots of the 
future, the storehouse of the world. 
I speak of him, and of me.^ We 
passed together into this invigorat¬ 
ing mysticism. We lived it. I 
knew, when he stopped among the 
peasants to pass some judgment, 
that he was doing this with the feel¬ 
ing of the utmost responsibility, as 
though he were measuring his words 
by the standards of eternity. If 
they called him for help he came, 
even though the issue involved was 
of the slightest. They had a right to 
call him whenever they needed him. 
That is what it meant to be their 
master. I was the mistress; he 
made me the mistress. Mistress 
and mother were almost synony¬ 
mous to him: mother of many, so 
that they call their mistress ‘ Little 
Mother.’ When you think of it. 
Princess, doesn’t it all seem very 
simple to you ? ” 

“ I understand, I understand,” 
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the Princess murmured. “ Simple 
indeed. In the last analysis miracles 
are always simple. I understand 
your development, and your feel¬ 
ings, but, aprh tout,^ have you 
not been completely disillusioned? 
Wasn’t it all in vain, as things stand 
now, when we are frightfully aban¬ 
doned, and with no master? ” 

“ I am not disillusioned,” Maria 
answered. “ The way still lies 
ahead. Nor am I without a master, 
whatever meaning you give to the 
word.” 

The Princess asked, “ How long 
have you been separated from your 
husband ? ” 

“ Very nearly a year. I received 
my last letter at Christmas.” 

“ And how can you bear his ab¬ 
sence ? ” 

“ That is part of the way,” Maria 
said. “ I Imow that he is in the 
room ‘with me; should we con¬ 
sider mere distance? If I close my 
eyes for a short time, I can see him, 
hear him, and cannot help smiling 
at certain peculiarities in his speedi 
which I know so well; I can ask him 
questions, answer him, consult with 
him . . . and surely he feels the 
same way.” 

The Princess responded, ” You 
have imagination, Maria Yakov¬ 
levna. I will not belittle your feel- 
inj^. Everything you say fills me 
with respect for you and confirms 
my presentiments about you. You 
are as clear as water; you are with¬ 
out secrets. How soothing to chat 
with you, or just to sit down and 
look at you. But tell me one thing: 
don’t you also have a feeling of 
freedom? Don’t answer for a mo¬ 
ment; it is a touchy subject; the 
words are hard to find; I don’t want 
you to suspect me of piying into 
your affairs, or wheedling out your 
secrets ...” 

**You can say anything; I shall 
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not misconstrue you, I am sure,” 
Maria interjected pleasantly. 

The Princess continued: “ There 
is a great deal of passion in you. 
You are surely the most passionate 
woman I have ever met. But at the 
same time you are the most unap¬ 
proachable. I mean that in one 
specific sense. How can one man¬ 
age to bottle up one’s whole supply 
of passion, and forbid one’s self 
forever another step into the un¬ 
known? Women are frightfully 
sacrificed creatures. Either they 
surrender themselves or they hold 
back; in either case they have made 
a mistake and are robbed of their 
dream. And now here is one who 
has made such a strong house for 
herself that the devil can find no 
place in it. Tell me, was it not an 
unbearable tyranny? Just at times, 
at times . . . ? Are you not now, 
deep within you, freed in a certain 
sense, or at least relieved? Has not 
some burden been lifted from you, 
in spite of all your love? I mean: 
is your life so wrapped up in this 
one man, in his desires and your ex¬ 
istence by the side of him, that you 
have no incitements beyond this, no 
enticements, no tempations ? Every¬ 
thing about you blossoms and shines. 
If I were a man I should risk every¬ 
thing to win you. You blush; how 
beautiful 1 Like a young girl. But 
answer, answer me.” 

Maria experienced a dull horror. 
Almost mechanically she replied, 
‘‘ Four children. Princess. In addi¬ 
tion to the—^what did you call it?— 
the ‘ Unapproachableness.” Have 
you seen my children? ” 

The Princess was silent. She had 
laid her two bare arms, which stood 
out white against her black dress, on 
the table; and Maria, ashamed too 
late of her maternal pride, read die 
thought in the Princess’s cloudy 
eyes: “ I, too, was a modier.” She 
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supported her head with her hand, 
and after a while she began, “ That 
was an egotistical question of mine. 
Princess. I slipped from one chain 
of agreeable thoughts to another, 
perhaps out of cowardice. Your 
question was like a sudden flame. 
It blinded me. The truth? If I 
only knew. It seems that it lies in 
fear. There, where the abyss is, 
lies truth. Above all else, freedom 
of choice was taken from me, but I 
did not feel the slightest necessity 
nor inclination for choosing. My 
one choice had been irrevocable. 
You said that the devil has no place 
in my house. That is terribly true, 
and now I must be very resolute, 
painfully resolute, perhaps. For I 
have chosen the more godly portion. 
I do not deny that temptation may 
arise for me; who is armed against 
temptation ? But if I should^ have to 
choose a second time, then it would 
be a matter of going around the 
whole circle to the opposite pole. 
The godly cannot be chosen twice. 
If I had to choose again, then it 
would have to be the devil. Only 
the devil can lead us into temptation. 
But let us hope that things don’t go 
so far as that.” She laughed. 

The Princess arose and embraced 
her in silence. Then, cordially: “I 
should like to have your picture, 
Maria Yakovlevna. Send me your 
picture as soon as possible; it will 
serve as a charm for me. Who 
knows whether the next hour will 
not separate us from each other. If 
I have your picture I shall have 
something to protect me.” 

Maria promised. 

Ill 

The Storm Draws Closer 

S HE passed the rest of the night 
without sleeping. The entire 
building, from roof to base¬ 


ment, was like a huge accumulator 
of uneasiness. She heard the con¬ 
tinual shuffle of footsteps along the 
corridors . . . Little gusts of 

wind, alternately warm and cool, 
came through the open windows; to¬ 
wards morning the temperature 
dropped, and Maria finally fell 
asleep, sleeping until noon. She 
was awakened by the crying of little 
Vanya. The nurse Evgenia, dressed 
in white linen, came in with him, and 
she gave Maria a reproachful look 
for having neglected her duties so 
long. Vanya was not to be trifled 
with; he buried his little fists in his 
mother’s flesh and began gorging 
himself ravenously. 

She could hear shooting in the dis¬ 
tance; it increased in intensity as 
evening approached, and seemed to 
be steadily coming nearer. Efim 
Leontovich arrived in alarm, and 
begged Maria to let him pass the 
night in the boys’ room, since other¬ 
wise he would have no rest. Maria 
was counting on some news from 
Menasse. In preparation she told 
Litvina and Anna, the two younger 
servants, to pack the trunks, much 
to the delight of the boys. It 
seemed to Maria as though she had 
forgotten something important. She 
racked her brain until she was 
weary. She put on her evening 
gown and went downstairs. Then 
she returned, looked through a sat¬ 
chel for a photograph, wrote her 
name on it, put it in an envelope and 
sent Arina with it to the Princess 
Nelidova. But that was not the im¬ 
portant thing she had forgotten. 

In the reception rooms the usual 
activity was going on. There was 
a strenuous display of good cheer 
on the part of all these men and 
women who were robbed of their 
homes and their freedom. Above 
the sound of a Viennese waltz could 
be heard the sharp clatter of a ma- 
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chine gun. Soldiers could be seen 
running by the windows, but were 
very pointedly overlooked; there 
was joking and chatting, everything 
going on as though they were not 
here. In their torn or every-day 
clothes they contrasted ominously 
with the brilliancy of the women’s, 
costumes, with the dress suits and 
the glistening shirt fronts. They 
got in the way of the waiters hurry¬ 
ing by with champagne. They 
stationed themselves insolently be¬ 
side the big arm-chairs where gentle¬ 
men of distinction were resting. 
They pushed straight through the 
midst of chatting groups. Maria 
thought, “ It is time that Menasse 
appeared.” A shrill whistle was 
heard; and immediately afterwards, 
since the band in the dining-room 
had stopped playing, strains of 
exotic music floated in from a dis¬ 
tance. A young man, a writer from 
Moscow, stepped up to Maria and 
said that an Armenian wedding was 
taking place in the main hall; he 
asked her whether she would care to 
accompany him there, as the sight 
would be very interesting. Maria 
was always a child of fifteen when 
there was something new to be seen, 
and she went along immediately. A 
portion of the guests had already 
fallen into a different frame of mind. 
One elderly man was talking to 
several women and wringing his 
hands as he spoke. Maria heard 
one of the women whisper, “ And 
what will become of my jewelry? 
My pearls? ” The elderly man an¬ 
swered, “ The main thing is: can 
one simply get off with his life?” 
Two young girls were standing in 
front of the billiard room, pale, 
nervous, and wide-eyed. In the 
meanwhile the writer was saying 
to Maria, “ It is indescribable how 
gorgeously the Armenians carry 
off such occasions; you will see 


IS 

for yourself; just like a fairy tale.” 

Other onlookers had already col¬ 
lected. The exotic music, several 
wind instruments and two muffled 
drums, had shifted from a slow 
tempo to a much quicker one. A 
boy and a girl began dancing; their 
turns and motions, which began with 
the calm good-humour of a pastoral, 
grew in intensity with the rhythmic 
development of the music until they 
reached a positive abandon. The 
high, broad, brilliantly illuminated 
room was hung with draperies of in¬ 
tense gold and silver colorings, with 
strong patches of blue, yellow, 
green, and red. The air was richly 
perfumed. The women were un¬ 
usually beautiful; the men sat about 
majestically, pale-faced with deep 
black beards. Agreeably excited by 
these sights and sounds of a different 
world, Maria stood at the door 
smiling, although she was disturbed 
by the feeling of her own foreignness 
and of her unasked presence here. 
Then she heard frightful cries from 
upstairs; they were coming rapidly 
nearer. She stepped under the 
shaft of the stairs and looked up. 
On the third flight above a girl was 
descending in such haste that it 
looked as though she might pitch 
forward any moment. Her hair 
was disheveled, and fluttered back 
from her head; in spite of the dis¬ 
tance Maria could see that her face 
was distorted with horror. Maria 
knew immediately that this was 
Lisaveta Petrovna, whom she had 
intended to visit; and now she knew 
also what it was that had been 
troubling her. With a sudden deci¬ 
sion she went to the stairs; the 
shrieking girl was now on the first 
gallery, and for a short time stood 
perfectly still. Then she looked 
about her, breathing convulsively. 
A young girl was descending behind 
her; Maria recognized the Princess 
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Elena. But her actions and her ap¬ 
pearance did not justify in the least 
Lisaveta’s insane fear and haste; she 
was walking very deliberately, step 
by step, and although her expression 
was ominous and gave the effect of 
some set intention, it was also one of 
repugnance and weariness. Maria 
had ascended a few stairs; the girl 
fled toward her, and then held back 
in the belief that she was facing a 
new enemy. She let forth one of 
her shrieks which were so much like 
bursts of laughter, stumbled, and 
would have fallen if Maria had not 
leaped toward her and caught her up. 
The girl clutched at her and em¬ 
braced her; then she let her arms 
slip down and kneeled before her. 
In the meantime the Princess Elena 
had also reached the spot where all 
this was taking place. She halted a 
few steps above; the expression of 
repugnance strengthened into a re¬ 
markable fineness and clarity of her 
features, and she exclaimed, " Touch 
a slut like that! Touch her 1 ” She 
shuddered. 

The girl whimpered, pressing her 
face against Maria’s dress. “ She 
will kill me! ” she sobbed. The 
spectators by tbe door had pressed 
forward to the stairs in astonish¬ 
ment. 

" What, Elena Nikolaievna,” 
Maria said, turning to the young 
Princess. “ What is all this about?” 
Her simple, kindly tone had a visible 
effect on the girl. She bowed her 
head; her soft, curly hair fell lightly 
against her cheeks, and she remained 
motionless. 

“ Come with me, Lisaveta,” 
Maria addressed the girl, who was 
still on her knees. " No one will do 
you any harm.” She lifted the limp 
body, held out her arms for a sui> 
port and made her way to the corri¬ 
dor through an avenue of gapers; 
when she reached the elevator she 


pushed Lisaveta in gently. As they 
came to Maria’s floor she found that 
Lisaveta had collapsed; Maria had 
to awake her out of her stupor and 
lead her forcibly from her seat. 
Mitya and Alyoscha rushed toward 
her shouting that the trunks had 
been called for. Efim said that three 
men had come and without saying a 
word had carried out the eight pieces 
of baggage one after another. The 
servants had not dared to hinder 
them or to inquire who sent them. 
Grips, handbags, and baskets still 
lay about the room. While Maria 
was talking with Evgenia a little 
boy appeared with a piece of paper 
and immediately vanished again. 
On the paper were the words; “ Act 
without delay. On receiving this, 
you and those connected with you 
should leave by the door nearest the 
kitchen. Someone will be waiting 
there, and will take you to a certain 
place where you will have to spend 
one or possibly two nights. The 
person in question is reliable. Do 
not wait longer than half an hour; 
otherwise I can not stand responsi¬ 
ble. The trunks have been called 
for; your bill has been paid. 
Menasse.” 

In spite of the critical situation 
Maria was silently amused. ” My 
General is strict,” she thought, and 
helped the boys to get ready. A 
number of things remained to be 
packed. Maria should have liked 
to say goodbye to the Princess, but 
there was no time to spare. Lisaveta 
Petrovna was huddled in one corner 
of the sofa, watching with the eyes 
of a frightened animal what was go¬ 
ing on about her. Suddenly she 
sprang up and put her hands on 
Maria. “ Take me with you,” she 
begged with agitation. Maria an¬ 
swered, “ We have only a few min¬ 
utes left. How could you possibly 
go as you are now?” She was 
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wearing a kimono and blue silk slip¬ 
pers. The boys were impatient, 
and showed by their attitude that 
they wanted Maria to hurry. Arina 
was loading Efim Leontovich with 
the grips. Mitya, who always had 
a strong sense of others’ sufferings 
in spite of his princely dignity, said 
to his mother, “ She can wear one of 
your cloaks, we have at least a hun¬ 
dred.” At a sign from Maria, 
Litvina brought a cloak, and Lisa- 
veta wrapped it about her. “ You 
intend leaving all your belong¬ 
ings? ” Maria asked, and she an¬ 
swered, " Let us go on, let us go on.” 

Efim, the boys, Evgenia with the 
sleeping Vanya, Arina, Litvina, and 
Lisaveta stepped into the corridor. 
Maria came last. Suddenly Elena 
Nelidov appeared before her. 
” You are going? ” she murmured, 
astounded and unhappy. ” Going? 
And this woman, this scum of the 
earth, has become a protegee of 
yours? You offer your friendship to 
that shameless creature? ” 

“ To me she is nothing but a per¬ 
son in misery, Elena Nikolaievna,” 
Maria said. ” Can I turn away 
from someone who is miserable and 
flees to me for aid, I who am my¬ 
self fleeing? ” 

Again Maria’s words and her atti¬ 
tude had the immediate effect of 

? |uieting the young Princess. Her 
eatures contracted convulsively. 
With trembling fingers she suddenly 
snatched a diamond brooch from her 
dress and pressed it into Maria’s 
hand. ” I will become no more 
guilty than I am already. Give her 
this. Turn it into money for her; she 
Is poor. I have nothing, but do not 
betray me.” 

Maria could only express with a 
glance the gratitude she felt. Time 
was pressing. Fedya had turned 
around to see where she was. Elena 
accompanied her for a few steps; as 


they neared the stairs she pulled at 
Maria’s arm and breathed in a 
pathetically childlike accent, “ I am 
afraid, I am so afraid.” Her pecu¬ 
liar yellow eyes dilated. ‘‘ I am 
awfully much afraid,” she repeated. 
‘‘ And perhaps that is what makes 
me so bad.” 

‘‘You dearl” Maria said softly 
and tenderly. The young Princess 
covered her face with her hands 
while Maria descended the stairs 
with a heavy heart. 

A soldier with a storm cape and 
mounted bayonet was standing at the 
door which Menasse had desig¬ 
nated. He took his place in silence 
at the head of the procession. They 
went through a narrow court, and 
down a street lighted by the glow of 
a conflagration. The soldier then 
turned up a steep side-street. The 
houses became poorer. He hesi¬ 
tated, looked around, and seemed to 
be getting his bearings. The streets 
were dark. Another soldier came 
out of a doorway and the two of 
them conversed in an undertone. 
The explosion of a large gun 
vibrated through the night. Alyosha 
suddenly began crying. Maria took 
hold of his hand. They arrived at 
the last houses of the city, in the 
neighborhood of the railway station. 
The soldier turned again and went 
back a piece on his own tracks. 
Lisaveta, who found it hard walking 
in her slippers, leaned against the 
wall of a house. The tramp-tramp 
of a patrol sounded from the lower 
end of the street. The soldier 
whistled; Efim hurried after him, 
calling Maria and the others. They 
entered a tumble-down house which 
had only the one story and seemed to 
be totally unoccupied. The soldier 
knocked open a door with the butt 
of his gun; then he struck a match. 
They could make out a room about 
four yards square, so low that their 
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heads touched the ceiling; the walls 
were green and mouldy; there was 
no furniture. The match went out. 
They would have to remain here, the 
soldier told them; they were not to 
make any noise or open the windows, 
if they valued their lives. “ May 
we light a candle, at least long 
enough to put the children to bed? ” 
Maria asl^ed. He advised against 
it. How long must they remain 
here, ten people in a damp hole like 
this? He could not say. He im¬ 
pressed upon them once more the 
importance of not betraying their 
presence by any sign; then he left. 

For a time every one was quiet 
and gloomy. Alyosha had felt for 
his mother’s hand and pressed it 
against his face. She noticed that 
he was trembling with fear. “We 
must have a light,’’ Maria said. 
Efim Leontovich volunteered to 
sneak outside and keep watch. If 
he saw anything suspicious he was 
to knock three times, and the light 
should be blown out. Some time 
elapsed before Arina found a candle. 
When it was lit, covers and clothes 
were spread hastily on the dirty 
board floor; in silence they hurriedly 
arranged places to sleep. The boys, 
fully dressed, fell asleep almost as 
soon as they lay down. 

Lisaveta lay near the wall, beside 
Maria. Her head was buried in her 
arms, so that only the matted black 
hair was visible. Occasionally a 
shudder would run through her 
strong frame. While quieting 
Vanya, Maria observed her 
thoughtfully. Then, after Vanya 
had had his fill and Evgenia had 
taken him from her, the candle was 
extinguished and she told Litvina to 
call in Efim Leontovich so that he 
might lie down also. But Efim sent 
bade word that he found it advisable 
to stay on guard and would lie on his 
coat in front of the door. 
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IV 

Nightmare 

ARIA could not sleep. She 
.listened to the healthy 
breathing of the three boys; 
she could distinguish each by the 
intervals and the intensity of the 
respirations. Even the thin splutter- 
ings of Vanya were easily discern¬ 
ible. The servants were also sleep¬ 
ing. She lay awake, thinking and 
listening. At her right she heard a 
heavy sigh. “ Can’t you sleep, Lisa¬ 
veta Petrovna ? ’’ she whispered. 

Lisaveta stirred and came nearer. 
“ Just who are you ? ’’ she whispered 
back. “ You have singled me out 
and taken me with you . . . for 
what reason ? Who are you ? ’’ 

“ If my name means anything to 
you, you shall know it,’’ Maria an¬ 
swered, and then told her name. A 
silence followed . . . and then 
came another sigh as though from 
under a heavy burden. 

“ What is the matter with you? ” 
Maria whispered. “ Relieve your¬ 
self; tell it all to me.’’ 

“ Oh, great God I ’’ murmured 
Lisaveta. 

“ We are in the darkness and can¬ 
not see each other,’’ Maria con¬ 
tinued, whispering. “ Every one is 
asleep; it is as though we were alone. 
You can speak out.’’ 

“ Elena Nikolaievna would like 
most of all to trample me under her 
heel,’’ the voice said bitterly. “ And 
yet she knows everything. No one 
knows it but her. Grigori confided 
in her. She could kill me cold¬ 
bloodedly, and yet she knows the 
whole thing. Oh, my God 1 ’’ 

“ Is it true, then, that Prince 
Grigori was married to you?’’ 
Maria asked. 

“ Don’t ask that,’’ came the 
pained answer. “ Yes, yes, the 
pope married us in Sebastopol, when 
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I left the ship. After eveiything was 
over the pope united us. I do not 
know whether it can be disputed. At 
all events, it took place, although the 
circumstances were terrible. No 
human imagination can conceive of 
anything like it. Yes, we were mar¬ 
ried when I left the ship.” 

‘‘What ship, Lisaveta Petrovna?” 

Lisaveta did not answer. ^ ‘‘ I 
cannot stay here,” she complained 
after a while. ‘‘ I must leave. I 
will go back and get my things. How 
shall I manage without clothes and 
shoes? But where shall I go then? 
To whom? ” 

‘‘ Lest I forget: I was given 
something for you,” Maria said, but 
she regretted it as soon as she had 
spoken, fearing that she had 
wounded her invisible companion. 
“ Perhaps it was intended to be kept 
as a memento. Perhaps it was in¬ 
tended as a way of making amends.” 

Lisaveta understood. ‘‘ I will ac¬ 
cept nothing that comes from her,” 
she broke out, but without much 
added emphasis in her voice. ‘‘ I 
cannot do her the honor. Does she 
wish to give me alms to compensate 
for the glowing needles she bored 
into my flesh? If you do not have 
opportunity to return it to her, give 
it to some beggar woman. I have 
had enough of her humiliations.” 

More than half an hour passed 
in silence. The breathing of the 
sleepers became deeper. Suddenly 
Lisaveta whispered. ‘ Can you hear 
me r 

‘‘ I can hear you plainly,” Maria 
replied. 

‘‘ I will tell you about the ship. 
Come closer, so that no one can 
overhear us.” 

Maria came closer. 

“ When I first met Grigori, I was 
in a cabaret in a suburb of St. 
Petersburg. It was in the meanest 
kind of a section, and I just earned 
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about enough to keep me from 
starving. The fact is that I was a 
respectable girl. Perhaps you are 
smiling skeptically at that, but in 
spite of my twenty-five years I had 
never had a lover. In the evening 
I would appear half-naked, singing 
stupid, lascivious songs which I 
never fully understood; during the 
day I lived in a garret and often 
went without dinner. Grigori was 
on furlough; he came there accom¬ 
panied by comrades of his; we saw 
each other and fell in love. We 
loved each other so much—^but how 
shall I describe it? We looked for¬ 
ward to the day when his furlough 
would end as though it were a death 
sentence. He was revolving a plan 
which came as the result of despera¬ 
tion; and one evening he communi¬ 
cated it to me. At first I thought 
that he was mad. It was so fright¬ 
ful that I could not speak. But my 
desires were determined purely by 
his. Nothing could be worse than 
separation. At least, so it seemed to 
me, and I consented. Can you hear 
me?” 

‘‘ I can hear you plainly,” Maria 
whispered. 

‘‘ He wanted to smuggle me 
secretly on board the warship. He 
would conceal me in his cabin, per¬ 
form his duties like all the others 
and be with me the rest of the time. 
I knew pretty much what that 
meant. I knew that if we were 
caught it would mean immediate 
death for him and for ^ me. A 
woman is positively prohibited from 
boarding a warship. But I was 
willing m spite of all. The main 
thing was that his servant would 
have to be let into the secret. The 
scheme was not possible without the 
help of a third party. Grigori 
thought that he could risk it with 
Pyotr. He bribed him generously 
and repeatedly with money, and yet 
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there was always the fear that he 
might betray us in drunkenness or 
in malice. On ships like that every¬ 
one becomes malicious. It came oS 
as we had planned. Pyotr carried 
me into the cabin in Grigori’s bag, 
which was so stuffed with clothes 
that I nearly smothered. 1 re¬ 
mained fourteen months in that 
cabin, where there was not enough 
room for me to take three steps in 
any one direction.” 

Maria listened, wide-eyed and 
silent. 

“ You must not think that the 
cabin was completely isolated. The 
situation was nerve-racking. The 
frequent sound of footsteps, steps of 
the guards, of oncers; the alarm- 
signals; the rumbling of the machin¬ 
ery in my ears; &e steady iron 
clanking of this swimming monster; 
the bustle above; the beating of the 
water outside; the nights, oh, those 
nights of anxiety! Once during in¬ 
spection I had to slip into a clothes- 
press which was so narrow that my 
breast hurt for weeks after; On 
Easter Grigori took sick. We nearly 
went out of our minds. He had to 
go on deck; he had to continue with 
his duties; for if not . . . Either 
he ipust pull himself together and 
fight down the fever by force, or 
else we had no choice but to leap 
together into the sea. In his free 
hours, during the day or night, he 
would lie in my arms, listening and 
listening; and I, too, listened and 
listened. And often when he was 
tired he gave me a pillow and a 
cover and I would arrange myself a 
bed on the floor. Or else I would 
sit by a porthole, looking into the 
gloomy water. He quailed at the 
thought of what might happen if the 
ship came under fire and he were 
killed or wounded. I tried to soothe 
his mind, but since I was so uneasy 
myself I did not have much effect. 
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He complained that I no longer 
loved him. How could I answer 
except with distracted kisses? We 
came to hate every waking hour. 
There was no trace left of his for¬ 
mer cheerfulness. I asked him if he 
regretted what he had done. He 
clutched me like a child one is whip¬ 
ping, but I saw that there was hate 
in his eyes as well as love. He would 
start up at every cracking of the 
wall; every unusual noise would 
make him tremble. Once he woke 
up shrieking horribly. I embraced 
him, and said that all this must end. 
‘ How is it to end ? ’ he asked, and 
feverishly agitated he held me tight 
until I swore by all that was holy to 
do nothing without first letting him 
know. ‘ You are my wife,’ he said; 
‘ and I will make you my wife before 
God and man, even though we 
should never see each other again.* 
But I thought, * The main thing is 
to get out of this hell.’ The worst 
of it was that Pyotr was becoming 
over-bold. He realized his power. 
The struggle with him was wearing 
me out. I could no longer enjoy 
the meals which he brought me se¬ 
cretly each day. He would stand 
there staring at me. I felt that I 
should have to conceal this from 
Grigori, but I soon learned that 
Pyotr had abo been insolent with 
him. One evening Grigori came 
stumbling in white with terror; he 
stammered out that everything had 
been exposed beyond a doubt, for 
several people had not returned his 
greeting. He felt sure that we were 
lost. I kept my composure, ques¬ 
tioned him carefully, and was con¬ 
vinced that these were pure hallud- 
nations; but they stuck in his head, 
and from then on he was in a raging 
fever. Three more days passed, the 
most terrible of all, and then the 
ship came into harbor. I have no 
memory of what happened in those 
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last hours, when I awoke out of a 
stupor to find that I was on shore. 
But I remember vaguely that F*yotr 
took me to some wretched lodging- 
house, and the next morning the 
pope came—I told you that al¬ 
ready—and the marriage took 
place, while I lay as stiff and motion¬ 
less as a corpse. Then Grigori said 
farewell to me. But none of this is 
distinct in my mind, and has escaped 
me as though some one else had 
lived through it. . . But now it is 
time for me to go.” 

Lisaveta’s narrative had become 
gradually slower, until toward the 
close there was a pause after every 
third word; also, the voice had be¬ 
come so faint that Maria had diffi¬ 
culty in understanding her. ‘‘You 
want to leave ? ” she asked. ‘‘ But 
where are you going? ” 

“ I do not know where; but all 
the same, I must leave.” 

‘‘ How did you get to Kislavodsk? 
Did you come with him, with Prince 
Grigori ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, no. There was an unspoken 
agreement that we should never see 
each other again. I did not tell you 
that? When he left me I knew mat 
he was not returning to the ship; I 
knew that he was bound for the 
Caucasus. He, on his side, knew 
that I intended traveling to Kiev, 
where I have a sister who is mar¬ 
ried to an official. He left money 
for me, but I gave it to my brother- 
in-law. I lived as though I were deaf 
and dumb. I knew what road Grigori 
had taken. One day I received a 
telegram saying that I should come 
immediately. Not from him, but 
from Elena Nikolaievna. Possibly 
she thought that I could save him. 
But it was too late. I could not have 
saved him; we were much further 
apart than if we had never met. Of 
course, it was hard, that he should 
have disappeared into nothing with¬ 


out the least sign or word to 
me . . . But now it is time for me 
to go.” 

The first rays of dawn were com¬ 
ing through the cracks in the shut¬ 
ters. Lisaveta arose. Maria told 
her to keep the cloak, as the morn¬ 
ing was chilly and she might not gain 
admittance to the hotel. But she re¬ 
fused it in silence; suddenly she 
seemed gloomy and obstinate; she 
acted with feverish impatience. 
Maria was moved by a feeling of 
sisterly sympathy. She stepped 
closer to look into her pale, half- 
visible face, but Lisaveta turned and 
was out the door before Maria 
could raise an arm or speak a word 
to restrain her. 

V 

Into the Storm 

S HE lay down again but she had 
hardly closed her eyes when 
there was a loud knock at the 
door and Efim Leontovich and the 
soldier appeared, and the latter said 
that everyone must go to the station 
immediately A train was already 
made up. The children were awak¬ 
ened; soon both the little ones and 
the grown-ups made ready to leave; 
and ten minutes later they were pro¬ 
ceeding along the empty street con¬ 
ducted by the soldier. The air was 
misty and cool. Maria indicated to 
Efim by a glance that she wanted him 
to come near her. Then she thanked 
him for his unselfish services and 
told him how much she regretted 
that they must separate; but she 
trusted that life might bring them 
together some time later, and she 
consoled herself with the thought 
that then she might be better able to 
show her gratitude. 

‘‘ Why do you thank me, Maria 
Yakovlevna?” he answered, ‘‘and 
why do you wish us to separate ? In 
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that bundle I have everything I gruffly why she came so latei he said 
need," and he pointed to a linen bag that all the others were in the cars 
he was carrying with the other bag- and that if they were delayed at the 
gage. “ Why should I stay here very start, things would end in 
when I can be in one place just as a catastrophe. Gesticulating, he 
well as another? You are fleeing hopped onto the steps of a passenger 
from here; then let me flee, too. If car which was sandwich^ in be- 
my presence disturbs you, I shall tween freight cars. The windows 
keep out of your sight. And al- were covered with thick curtains; in- 
though 1 can not presume to think side there was a tangle of human be- 
that I am any great protection to tngs. Everyone was hurrying to 
you, still I should have no more secure himself a seat. Menasse was 
peace in life if I had to leave you squabbling with an old man; he 
under such circumstances. So bear exploded with wrath at a lady who 
with me and rest assured that I will was requesting some information of 
be no burden to you.” him; he went hustling from one com- 

She could not possibly refuse such partment to another and added to 
an offer. “ I have no hand free to the confusion; he tossed a satchel 
press yours,” she said with her win- into the entrance; he insisted over 
ning laugh. “ You are truly an un- and over again that he expected un¬ 
usual man. What have I done to qualified obedience, and that he 
deserve such faithfulness? You would simply throw over the whole 
hardly know me.” thing and leave them to their fate 

“ I know you better than you if they did not accept his orders, 
think,” he replied, and reddened. The passengers had gotten <m the 
“ You have been a great deal in my train about five o’clock in the mom- 
thoughts.” ing. The train started about ten, 

A gentleman in a straw hat mo- toward the west, through the moun- 
tioned to her excitedly from the tains, toward the sea. They went as 
tracks. “ That is Menasse,” Mara slowly as a cab. The confusion was 
saith ” How fortunate that he is gradually straightened out. Menasse 
here.” never tired of counseling patience. 

Menasse’s signal meant that they The children who kept running 
should hurry. "Good morning, Gen- about, were a torture to turn, 
eral,” Maria greeted him. He asked Whenever the train stopped he 
f would rush to the window excitedly, 

/ and peep out through a crack; every- 
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one would become silent with sus¬ 
pense ; then finally he would stick, his 
arm back stiffly, like the conductor 
of an orchestra, who is command¬ 
ing a house. Maria knew only a few 
of her traveling companions; a Mos¬ 
cow manufacturer, a patrician fam¬ 
ily from Tula, an Hungarian baron, 
the Count and Countess Duchorski 
from Petrograd, a bank director 
from Kiev, two elderly ladies who 
had lived in the Palace Hotel. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon the 
train halted on an open stretch of 
the road. There 
was silence for a 
while; then Me- 
nasse’s voice could 
be heard com¬ 
plaining sharply. 

Mitya came back 
and announced, 

“There are men 
outside who have 
commanded that 
everyone leave the 
train.” These words 
spread terror. 

Mitya was right. 

The train had 
been brought to a 
stop by a roving 
band some thirty 
or forty strong. 

The leader de¬ 
manded Menasse’s 
papers. Menasse refused insolently. 
They threatened to use force, but 
this did not make him any more 
tractable. But when they actually 
laid hands on him, he calmed down. 
He had several passes with him. 
When he told them this he began 
seeking a settlement with the leader. 
Some of the men had already 
climbed into the car and were driv¬ 
ing out the passengers. It soon 
turned out that they wanted the com¬ 
fortable traveling accommodations 
for themselves. The victims com¬ 



plied without resistance, although a 
few women began weeping. The 
Countess Duchorski, with an ex¬ 
pression of icy disdain, was standing 
in the midst of a heap of bundles. 
Menasse was arguing passionately 
with the sulky leader of the gang. 
At every statement the man shook 
his head. No one should be allowed 
to enter the passenger car again, nor 
any other car in the train. In 
Heaven’s name, they were to be left 
here, then, in the mountains, with 
absolutely no way of getting out? 

Yes, that was how 
things stood. 
They should be glad 
to get off with 
their freedom. 
The sum which 
Menasse offered 
•v^as not enough. 
That settled it. 
Then Maria ap¬ 
peared. She spoke 
quietly and with 
an artless dignity. 
Her arguments 
were not the least 
bit more cogent 
than Menasse’s, but 
from her very 
first words the 
leader—who, judg¬ 
ing from his appear¬ 
ance, was a peas¬ 
ant and had been in the war— 
listened to her with more attention, 
although he continued to frown. But 
a certain ease in her attitude, 
coupled with her knowledge of the 
people, was having its effect. There 
was a kind of calculation behind her 
words, as though she were saying, 
“ You know; you remember; so and 
so, we shall have no misunderstand¬ 
ing about such a thing as that . . .” 
and every word was spoken quite 
drily, as though the conversation 
were about corn or potatoes. But 
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her accent was that of the mistress 
who takes it for granted that her 
suggestions will be obeyed. The man 
was respectful. She repeated Me- 
nasse’s offer of money and asked, in 
return, that the refugees be per¬ 
mitted to travel in two empty cattle 
cars. Menasse said: “You are a 
capable woman; you managed that 
well.” And he immediately started 
giving his commands. Inside of an 
hour everyone had been transferred, 
and the train rolled on. 

This trip in the cattle cars lasted 
three days and four nights. In 
Maria’s car twenty-seven people, 
among whom were twelve children, 
had been jammed, jammed into a 
dark, ill-smelling hole, and croudi- 
ing—even the aged and the sick— 
in miserable substitutes for beds. 
Their ni^ts were spent almost 
totally without sleep, their days 
without enough food. 

The rattling of the wheels was 
agonizing; and the stillness, when 
they halted for hours at stations, 
was agonizing. Their suffering was 
increased by the burning heat of the 
sun on the roof of their prison. Sev¬ 
eral were in a fever, and were groan¬ 
ing. And any unusual sound would 
call forth cries of terror. The three 
boys lay, huddled against Maria; at 
intervals she would pass her hand 
across the face of one or another 
of them to see whether they seemed 
feverish. She was thankful that they 
were quiet and peaceful, althou^ at 
the same time this made her uneasy. 
For the most part she held Vanya 
in her arms, and bathed his little 
face and hands in eau de cologne. 
And she was kept busy comforting 
Litvina, who was suffering from 
nausea, or rebuking Arina, who was 
having attacks of hysteria, or calling 
out a word or a question above the 
heads of her fellow-sufferers, or dis¬ 
puting with the officious Menasse 
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about how near they mig^t be to 
their destination, the little port on 
the Black Sea. 

Finally, early one morning, when 
they were stopping at a station, the 
door was opened by a sympathetic 
official. The gust of air which was 
wafted in was like a new birth. Be¬ 
low them stretched the sea, with 
enough blue in it to color the sky 
for a thousand years. Around them 
were the last luxuriant coves of the 
mountains, gardens, grape arbors, 
pines, trees loaded with oranges. No 
one spoke, there was not a sound. 
Many looked like corpses, with 
glazed eyes. The blossoming coun¬ 
tryside, the coast, and the beautiful 
sea made them shudder. The door 
remained open, perhaps because the 
danger zone was assumed to be past. 
But a few stations outside the city 
Menasse learned that it had been in 
the hands of sailors for two days, 
and that their leader, Igor Golovin, 
was to be dreaded by refugees. 

Menasse had his helpers in the 
city and was able to get news 
through to them. Everyone left the 
cars just outside the station, to be 
led as secretly as possible under 
cover of darkness to an inn on the 
outskirts of the town. The sick could 
not be given any assistance; they had 
to go on foot. The streets were in an 
uproar; shots could be heard from 
across the water. 

The rectangular room, around 
which all other rooms of the inn clus¬ 
tered, soon had the appearance of a 
trunk room. Porters were running 
up and down the stairs, continually 
adding new bundles to the jumble. 
Arms became entangled; everyone 
was hunting out his own belongings. 
Several boys had climbed on to a 
chest and were wrangling oyer it. A * 
puppy ran about, whimpering, and ^ 
nosing at people’s feet. As there 
were only eleven rooms available a 
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noisy dispute arose. Eiim Leonto- 
vich called out from one door, 
“ Maria Yakovlevna, come quick, 1 
have a room for you.” Menasse 
planted himself in front of Ehm and 
demanded, “ Why are you shouting 
that way, man? If you aren’t quiet 
m stop your mouth. We have come 
right into the jaws of the tiger; do 
you know what that means? And, 
God help us, he stands there shout¬ 
ing.” Maria spoke quietly to Efim, 
” Someone must fish our thirty par¬ 
cels out of that pile 1 ” He nodded, 
and looked around uneasily. 
“ Where are the children ? ” he 
asked. 

At this point three sailors came 
up the stairs. One of them was 
walking more swiftly than* the 
others, and differed from them both 
in the way he was dressed and in 
the way he acted. He wore bril¬ 
liantly white linen trousers and a 
very elegantly tailored jacket. He 
was not an officer, but his actions 
seemed brutal, indolent and im¬ 
perious. 

The sailor stopped short at the 
si^t of all this turmoil and of the 
pile of trunks. It was a sorry pic¬ 
ture, in the scant light of the two 
petroleum lamps that hung on the 
wall. ” What sort of people are 
these?” he asked turning to the 
proprietor. “ What is going on 
here ? ” Menasse pushed forward, 
assuming an air of authority. 
“ Where from? Where to? ” the 
sailor asked harshly and disdain¬ 
fully. Menasse mumbled some¬ 
thing. The sailor interrupted him. 
“ Of course, there is not the slightest 
possibility of continuing your jour¬ 
ney. Your baggage is confiscated. 
Everything else will be settled to¬ 
morrow.” Without paying any fur¬ 
ther attention to Menasse’s frantic 
gestures and arguments, he turned 
to the proprietor. “ A room for me.” 


And as the proprietor wheeled his 
heavy body about hesitatingly, the 
second sailor said impatiently, “ A 
room for Golovin; can’t you hear, 
you hogl ” Almost speechless with 
fear, the proprietor assured him 
that all the rooms were taken, as 
the Little Father would see for him¬ 
self. The many people . . . There 
was still one attic room left, but the 
windows were broken and the walls 
were partly fallen in; he could not 
think of offering this hole to the 
Little Father, Igor Semyonovich. 
Nearby, at Alexei Davidovich’s . . . 
But Golovin interrupted him 
sharply, “ No more of this gibber¬ 
ing, you dirty idiot. If there is no 
room, then make room. I don’t feel 
like hunting around for a bed. I’ll 
take this room by the stairs. And 
that settles it.” He pointed to the 
door where Maria was standing. 
“ Beg pardon,” Maria addressed 
him, “ this is the only room left for 
me and my children. There are 
seven of us; there is only one of you. 
We are at the end of our strength, 
after a frightfully long journey. 
Would It not be easy and magnani¬ 
mous for you to take the attic room 
for this one night, since you do not 
wish to look elsewhere? I do not 
exactly know to whom I am speak¬ 
ing, but in any event I am speaking 
to a man.” 

Golovin seemed surprised. He 
raised his brows impatiently. 
“ Your kind are always glib,” he 
murmured. “ You always have a 
supply of honey on hand to tickle 
the throats of men like me. The 
despised coolie shows his fist once, 
and you immediately appeal to his 
magnanimity. There is a new world 
order. Madam, who are you? On 
what grounds do you make your 
appeal? ” 

Maria, in turn, was surprised by 
these words, which were so unusual 
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for a sailor. It took all the presence 
of mind she possessed to keep up her 
front. “I am Maria Yakovlevna 
von Kriidener,” she answered in a 
clear voice, laying her hand on 
Mitya’s head as he stood for pro¬ 
tection beside her. “ My husband, a 
land-owner in the Tula section, and 
an imperial officer, has fled to an¬ 
other country, and I am now doing 
the same. As a consequence I can 
expect nothing of you, and must fear 
you. The new world order is about 
to be demonstrated on the women 
and children. Litvina, Arina! We 
will move into the attic room.” 

Golovin made an angry grimace. 
‘‘You are mistaken. Madam,” he 
said, thrusting his hands into his 
trouser pockets. ‘‘Attic room or 
main floor—that is not the impor¬ 
tant matter here. Tomorrow you 
and all those with you will be tried 
by court-martial, and since you were 
so incautious as to admit openly your 
intention of fleeing, you can get some 
idea of what your fate will be. We 
usually make short work of such 
cases. Lack of time. Madam, lack 
of time. So, by all means, remain 
on the main floor, since that seems 
so important to you. Nor will I 
disturb the other ladies and gentle¬ 
men. Of course, no one shall leave 
this place; but in all other respects 
you will have perfect freedom until 
tomorrow.” 

This was spoken ironically to the 
horrified circle of the inquisitive 
gathered around him. He was turn¬ 
ing away when his glance fell on 
Mitya, and he said, ‘‘ Too bad; it is 
a pity about him; he will find it hard 
to reconcile himself to it all. Later 
on you will become one of us, my 
boy—what?” For the first time 
Maria shuddered; and she became 
pale as Mitya retorted with the 
proud scorn of the eight-year-old 
who is filled with ideas of heroes. 
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‘‘ Never; I will always be on Papa’s 
side.” Golovin laughed. ” Good 
breeding. Madam,” he said, looking 
at Maria. ” Good breeding and 
good blood,” she answered. He 
bowed mockingly without taking his 
eyes off her; he examined her 
sharply, ominously, and steadily, 
and with a steely look which more 
and more betrayed one definite in¬ 
tention. 

In the meantime Menasse had 
been talking quietly with Count 
Duchorski; now he approached 
Golovin. He pulled at his sleeve 
and assumed a confidential tone in 
spite of his listener’s forbidding con¬ 
tempt. He whispered. Golovin’s 
silence, instead of disturbing him to 
any extent, even increased his hopes. 
He saw no reason why his astound¬ 
ing procedure should not work here, 
as well, and named the sum which 
could serve as a basis for further 
transactions. At this Golovin laid 
his hand on Menasse’s shoulder and 
said to the nearest soldier, ‘‘ Maxim 
Maximonich, do you know what that 
funny little insect wants? He wants 
to buy me. Would you mind telling 
him my price ? Perhaps his wagging 
tongue would stick in his throat if 
he heard my figure.” Menasse - 
showed signs of pain. Here was 
something new, a fact which found 
him unprepared. The sailors de¬ 
scended the stairs, laughing. Golo¬ 
vin made as if to follow them, but 
stopped, undecided, at the door. 

VI 

Defying the Lightning 

HIS whole scene had taken 
place in a brief space of time. 
Maria had only vaguely fol¬ 
lowed its outcome. She entered her 
room, where Evgenia and Arina 
were preparing the cots for the chil¬ 
dren. Litvina brought in the hand 
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luggage. Maria sat down in one cor¬ 
ner and drew Vanya to her breast; 
the child had been shrieking wildly. 
Mitya stood in front of her waiting 
for some word of assurance. There 
were doubts in his mind as to 
whether he had conducted himself 
properly. “ You were a dear, brave 
boy, my son,” she said, whereupon 
he topped the subject immediately 
and inquired where Efim was to 
^end me night Efim, who was 
busy cutting bread for Fedya and 
Alyosha, »gnaled Mitya to be quiet 
Maria did not answer. She was dis¬ 
tracted. Her thoughts were held by 
t^ memory of Golovin. His name; 
his gestures; his piercing, glittering 
^es, alternately colorless and metal¬ 
lic; his lean, active frame; his thin, 
mobile lips, and small, white, closely 
set teeth; his agreeable, musical 
voice which ran the whole gamut of 
inflections—all this struck persis¬ 
tently in her mind. Suddenly the 
door opened, and he came in. 

A chill penetrated to her heart. 
Vanya stopped nursing as though 
the milk had dried up, and he strug¬ 
gled an^ily. She closed her waist 
as thou^ to protect hepelf from his 
eyes, and looked at him interroga^ 
tively. 

“ Maria Yakovlevna,” he spoke 
with formality, ” I should like to 
speak a few words with you alone.” 

She was surprised, ohe looked 
about her, wim a shrug of her 
shoulders. As he stood waiting in 
silence, she turned her head with a 
mute command toward Evgenia, 
who nodded to Litvina and Arina. 
Efim had understood also, and 
called the three boys to him. All 
left the room. Maria continued to 
look at him interrogatively. 

Golovin spoke: “Your Jewish 
go-between took me for some sort 
of street-robber who must be of¬ 
fered a ransom. I suppose you know 


*7 

of that. If he were not so ridiculous 
I should have had him hanged to¬ 
day in front of the inn.” 

“ He is not my go-between, and I 
do not know what he has been do¬ 
ing,” she answered coolly. 

“ That doesn’t matter. Madam. 
You undeniably share his guilt. The 
chances you run are just as great. 
It was stupid to let this unsuspect¬ 
ing fool undertake the matter. Why 
did you pass up the opportunity of 
pTing your own hand? It is nothing 
in your favor that I had to come to 
you instead. His voice became 
sharper and more toneless as he con¬ 
tinued, “ I stood at the foot of the 
stairs and thought, ‘ What sort of 
face, what sort of woman is that? ’ 
Well, dien I decided to make ad¬ 
vances. What, you are not pleased ? 
I have been perfectly aware that my 
person represents just the things 
which you have the best of reasons 
to avoid. But I am here, neverthe¬ 
less, and have come to offer you the 
terms of an armistice.” 

“ What are your terms? ” Maria 
asked boldly. 

His red, muscular, weather¬ 
beaten face showed exasperation. 
Every nerve in him was keyed to 
the highest pitch, and he was very 
plainly exasperated at the slowness 
with which things were developing. 
His next words were uttered with 
a ring of brutality. “ I was kind 
enough to accept the attic room. 
Perhaps you will repay me for that.” 

“Repay you? How? What do 
you mean? ” 

“ I mean that you shall pay me 
a visit up there.” 

“ What ? A visit ? I do not under¬ 
stand you at all.” 

His face twitched with anger. “ I 
mean that tonight you will pay me 
the honor of a visit,” he repeated 
ill-humoredly. 

Maria smiled, as though amused. 
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Hardening his jaw, he continued: 
“ I have gotten this idea into my 
head, and it is useless trying to dis¬ 
suade me from anything once I have 
decided upon it. Do not make the 
attempt.” 

Maria smiled. ” You overrate 
my interest in anything that has to 
do with influencing others,” she said 
lightly. “ I will certainly not make 
the attempt.” 

He moved toward her like a cat. 
” That is your answer? ” he asked 
with an unexpected show of eager¬ 
ness. 

She nodded. Vanya began to cry. 
“ Do something with the brat,” he 
commanded her; “ he disturbs me.” 
Maria patted Vanya on the back, 
and he became quiet. Golovin 
looked at her hand. She hid it has¬ 
tily under Vanya’s pillow. 

After a pause he began, ** Let us 
consider the matter from a social 
standpoint. What have you to 
fear?” ^ ^ 

** Nothing but my opinion of my¬ 
self.” 

“ Nothing but that? ” 

” But I would not put myself in 
a situation which I should probably 
be ashamed of afterward. No mat¬ 
ter how it turned out, I should have 
to justify myself in the eyes of one 
who is entitled to ask a reckoning of 
me.” 

” Your difficulties are slight,” he 
said, ‘‘ and further, you are not be¬ 
ing very intelligent. I offer you a 
pretext which leaves you loopholes 
in every direction. I am dealing 
with you concerning your destiny, 
and that of your children and your 
traveling companions. If you refuse 
me, the whole matter is auto¬ 
matically settled. By the other i)lan 
you will only be taking the risks 
which any reasonable, cautious per¬ 
son must take.” 

** Why, then, must this matter be 
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dealt with at night in the attic 
room?” she asked, shaking her 
head. ” Name your conditions, and 
I will tell you whether they are 
acceptable.” 

He laughed. “No, I regret that 
that is not part of my plan,” he an¬ 
swered moddngly. “ I might just as 
as well have driven my bargain with 
that busy Israelite. But that is not 
part of my plan. The price we are 
discussing here cannot be paid with 
money. We must make the best of 
our opportunities. Madam. It would 
be in bad taste for me to act with 
you like Attila. But now, for the 
time being, I am dictator of this 
city, and every last soul is in my 
power, like flsh in a tank. That is 
the way things stand. I promise you 
solemnly that I will not come one 
hair’s breadth closer to you than you 
consider advisable for your safety. 

I will bind myself by those words, 
if you must bind me. If you still re¬ 
fuse, then you must accept the con¬ 
sequences.’’ As he ended this sen¬ 
tence he turned around and went to 
the door. “ I shall be waiting, 
Maria Yakovlevna,” he said, “ shall 
be waiting for you after an hour 
from now. Do not delay too 
long; the night is short.” 

Maria stared in front of her in 
distress. As he put his hand on the 
knob he turned his head back once 
more and said, hardening his jaw, 
“ I am a reckless player, but I am 
also a fair one. As a matter of fact, 
my control here may break at any 
moment. It is possible that early to¬ 
morrow morning I and my men may 
have to move out of here; German 
troops have been reported. So per¬ 
haps we shall not have time to try 
you and you will escape the terror.” 

He vanished. 

The children and the servants 
came back into the room. Everyone 
lay down immediately, eating only 
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a few bites, as they were already 
half asleep. Lhm had found a place 
to lie under the stairs. Maria also 
threw herself down on her bed; she 
kept her clothes on. There was a 
knock. Menasse wanted to talk with 
Maria, and was not to be turned 
away. He was set on learning what 
Golovin had been saying to her. 
Finally Evgenia succeeded in getting 
the loquaaous intruder out of the 
room. 

VII 

The Darkest Hour 

ARIA fell asleep. When she 
opened her eyes again, she 
did it as suddenly as though 
she had been commanded. In a 
flash her thoughts were clear and 
collected. The room was flooded 
with moonlight. She looked at the 
clock; it was half past eleven, which 
meant that she had slept three hours. 
She got up quietly, arranged her 
hair, and smoothed out her dress. 
She put a scarf around her shoul¬ 
ders and left the room on tiptoe. 
She ascended the narrow wooden 
stairs. At the head of them there 
was a door. While she hesitated the 
door opened, and Golovin was 
standing before her. 

Without a word he made a ges¬ 
ture for her to enter. Since there 
was no light inside she held back 
uneasily. Still, the room was on the 
same side of the house as the moon, 
so that every crack in the floor and 
every ^ider web was discernible. A 
strip of planking lay across the floor, 
not much wider than the window and 
not much longer than the iron bed¬ 
stead. There was nothing else in the 
room except one table and one chair. 
The glass was missing from the win¬ 
dow. There was a view of low roofs 
shining in the moonlight, and ex¬ 
tending to the twinkling water of the 
harbor. 
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“ If the matter seems important 
to you I will light the candle, al¬ 
though there is just a stump left,” 
Golovin said. ” I, for my part, pre¬ 
fer the naPiral illumination. During 
all the time 1 was waiting for you 
I was busy trying to imagine your 
face in the moonlight A turn for 
romance? I am romantic at heart 
On the outside I am a bit crude; but 
I am romantic within.” He 
laughed. 

Maria stood for a while, and then 
reached for the chair. He said, 
“ The chair has only three legs. I 
nwself can barely manage it Imust 
offer you a seat on the bed.” 

The bedstead was low; Maria sat 
down, and knew that she was blush¬ 
ing. As the cool breeze from the 
window made her chilly, she drew 
her scarf closer; she looked at Golo¬ 
vin in silence. “ Just who are you? ” 
she asked in her open, courageous 
manner. “ I can not rid myself of 
the feeling that you are in some 
disguise.” 

He leaned slowly against the edge 
of the table and folded his arms. 
“ Disguise? No. I am a bit diver¬ 
sified, perhaps; but like an onion, 
with several layers.” He cleared his 
tl^oat and gazed out through the 
window. “ I see that I shomd sat¬ 
isfy your curiosity. I will be as brief 
as a handbook. Born in Warsaw. 
Father, Polish, with some German 
blood. Mother, English, the daugh¬ 
ter of a minister. Age, thirty-six. I 
was educated in a military academy. 
Acted up and was thrown out. Wan¬ 
dered about aimlessly, lived with the 
dregs of the world, was left com¬ 
pletely penniless by the death of mv 
parents. One day I decided to pull 
myself together; studied electro¬ 
technics; starved; went to Sweden 
and Norway. Shipped on a whaler; 
spent two winters on the ice in 
Greenland. Went to Edinburg. 
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Became a fitter. Went to Iceland, 
and in Rejkjavik built an electric 
power plant. Married; daughter of 
a shipowner; traveled with her to 
London; was fiendishly deceived by 
her; settled the matter in short or¬ 
der, a bullet through her head, and 
left that night in the fog. To Amer¬ 
ica. Worked in a steam laundry; on 
a coal pier; in a sausage factory in 
Chicago; as a draughtsman and 
engineer in San Francisco. A grand 
affair; seduced both daughters of a 
lumber magnate; nearly beaten to 
death by hired thugs; six months in 
the hospital. Came to Paris; got a 
job as reporter on the New York 
Herald; sent to St. Petersburg in 
1912; joined the secret organiza¬ 
tions ; conscripted for the marines in 
1914; secured the confidence of the 
staff; helped conduct the revolution, 
and now,” he made a queer bow, 
” have the signal honor of issuing 
this warrant to my esteemed guest.” 

“ A great deal in a few words,” 
Maria said with a laugh. 

“Are any more needed? True, 
the incidents do not quite convey 
their full significance. Almost every, 
life, and mine also, is like a chest 
with things thrown in at random; 
when they are taken out again very 
few of them have retained the value 
they had when packed.” 

“ At all events you have consumed 
a great deal of the world with 
relish,” Maria said, displaying her 
splendid teeth. 

“ That is so,” he murmured with 
a nod. “ The world owes me noth¬ 
ing, and I owe it nothing. I have 
gotten to know it from top to bot¬ 
tom, from keel to yards. And as to 
the crew: ailing souls, afflicted with 
a raging fever, and headed madly 
for the abyss. It was all a gigantic 
joke, Mana Yakovlevna, a balm for 
the spirit.” He lit a cigarette, and 
as the match flared up his face 


seemed to Maria as harmless as a 
child’s. She sat with her hands lying 
limp in her lap. 

“ It is lovely, the way your hands 
look in the moonlight,” Golovin 
said; “ like white amber.” 

She drew herself up. “ You de¬ 
sired my presence here on a matter 
of business,” she said, wrinkling her 
forehead; “that was the under¬ 
standing between us. I complied 
with your caprice for the simple rea¬ 
son Aat I—and not I alone—am 
affected by your caprices. So let us 
come to the point.” 

“ I am surprised at your haste,” 
he said, chuckling. “ You should be 
glad that I have let my tongue wag 
this way. Or are you so simple as 
to think that I am going after the 
shell and forgetting the nut? Did 
you really come up here in the belief 
that we were to play a harmless lit¬ 
tle game of diplomatic chess? ” 

Maria’s deep, rich voice trem¬ 
bled as she arose and said: “ There 
is nothing in common between us. 
You are fond of jokes, but I am not 
in a mood for joking. You are 
dancing for joy around a world con¬ 
flagration; at least do not invite as 
apartner someone whose whole hap¬ 
piness lies in the ruins. What is 
your intention? ” 

He approached her abruptly, his 
open hands raised in the air. “ First 
of all, be seated. Do not assume 
such a tone! Do not cringe from 
me, I shall not touch you. Are you 
cold? Would you like my cloak? I 
can see how you might find it repul¬ 
sive. And now, pay attention.” 

He drew up the three-legged stool 
quickly but awkwardly; he sat on the 
edge to make sure of his balance. 
He placed his hands on his knees, 
bending his body forward and up¬ 
lifting his chin. “ I have not looked 
into a woman’s face for two and a 
half years,” he began, and smiled 
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boyishly; “ I have not breathed the 
air which surrounds a woman; I 
have not experienced that charm 
which comes of watching a woman 
move her hands, of watching her 
eyelids rise and fall, of watching 
her lips open and close. I have 
smelled coal smoke, pumped coal 
dust into my lungs, and painfully 
cleansed them again with the salty 
air; I have tasted the fetid atmos* 
phere of sleeping-quarters and the 
stench of hot oil in the engine room. 
I have lived through the moaning, 
raging, howling agonies of life in 
an enormous, stuffy prison. And I 
am hungry. But not hungry in the 
way you seem to fear. I am hungry 
like a man entranced by some fever¬ 
ish hallucination. Once I attended a 
spiritualist seance in Boston. In the 
blue light the ghost of a woman en¬ 
tered. She looked very much like 
you, Maria Yakovlevna; you look 
wonderful as you sit there listening 
to me. Well, I started straight for 
the ghost, in spite of the convul¬ 
sions of hysteria and horror on the 
part of the others; I clutched at it 
with my hands, and behold it was a 
warm, soft human body.” 

He smiled again, and ran his hand 
through his sparse, smooth hair. He 
looked old and worn out; then sud¬ 
denly he became snappy, elastic and 
youthful again. “ Let us talk a little 
of these hallucinations and the way 
they arise. Imagine for yourself 
hundreds of men, primitive men; 
imagine them in one and the same 
place for months on end; hundreds, 
and yet as a group absolutely alone 
on the ocean; held in place by the 
military fist; kept subdued by hard 
labor; completely balked in their 
yearnings and their instincts. Con¬ 
sider for a moment what results 
from this. I am a man who can ac¬ 
cept most anything, and who has no 
fears. I take things as simply as 


possible; since they are, they have 
to be. But if you wallow in the cess- 
ools of the soul, your nerves will 
nally suffer.” After a time he con¬ 
tinued: “ There in that Devil’s caut 
dron, that ship, I nursed my yearn¬ 
ings, and tended them carefully, as 
one might fatten up some animal in 
preparation for making a delicate 
dish of it. Just what was I yearning 
for? It is hard to say. For a cer¬ 
tain smoothness of the skin, a certain 
roundness of the instep, a certain 
modelling of the wrist, a certain 
transparency of the veins about the 
temples, a certain manner of walk¬ 
ing, and of seeing. Do you under¬ 
stand? Or, more accurately, I want 
some material equivalent of all this. 
In short, Maria Yakovlevna, you 
are what I want” 

Maria’s eyes fell on a scorpion, 
hanging motionless from a beam. It 
was about as long as one of her 
fingers; it was beautifully fash¬ 
ioned, like a Japanese sign. As 
she looked at the thmg her mood 
lightened. Some new side of her soul 
was released, and forgetting the 
poisonous and the dangerous ele¬ 
ments she saw only the delicacy and 
the beauty. Then she looked steadily 
at Golovin and said with confidence, 
“ Isn’t it strange? Now that you 
have spoken the word I am com¬ 
pletely at rest. Now there is noth¬ 
ing still unsaid between us. In fact, 
I even have a feeling of sympathy 
toward you. That one crude, unrea¬ 
soning, brutal word had this effect. 
Suddenly I have become without a 
doubt the stronger of us.” 

‘‘ I don’t follow you,” Golovin 
murmured, somewhat disconcerted. 

“ You say that you want me,” 
Maria went on in the same confident 
tone. “ I answer you: very well, 
here I am.” 

Golovin stared at her speech¬ 
lessly. 
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She spoke exultantly: “ Can one 
person simply go and take another? 
Like getting an apple from a tree in 
someone else’s garden? Does one 
merely have an appetite which he 
goes and satisfies ? Is there nothing 
involved but the taking, the plun¬ 
dering, the enjoyment of an hour? 
If you are of this opinion ...” 

Golovin arose, went to the win¬ 
dow, and stood there with averted 
face. The moon was throwing light 
now on only a small piece of the 
wall. 

“ Do you seriously think that you 
could have won mer ” Maria went 
on. “ Perhaps you could have made 
me unhappy, certainly you could 
have cursed me and disgraced me 
beyond measure; but could you have 
won me ? Let us state the case: you 
fulfil your aims by sheer force; but 
is that I, Maria Kriidener, or merely 
the dead shell of me? There is 
very little difference between burn¬ 
ing a person at the stake or making 
him the victim of a chance meeting. 
To have a woman—what a common 
word I What does it mean to have 
something when it has not been 
given? It is half crime, half self- 
deception, but a wretched thing at 
best.” 

Golovin remained silent. 

“ My half of the matter is not 
very complicated,” Maria said. ” I 
am to supply the ransom for the 
freedom, and probably even the lives, 
of fifty-odd human beings, my chil¬ 
dren and myself among them. If 
you insist on your terms, then there 
IS nothing for me to do but to 
accept this miserable sale contract. 
Very well, and, if I am not mistaken, 
this is an evidence of the new world 
order of which you have spoken. 
Alas, it is a very old and terribly 
usual world order, I should say.” 

Without moving from the win¬ 
dow, Golovin answered dully: “You 


misunderstand me intentionally. 
That is a trick of the law courts. As 
a woman you must take a firm posi¬ 
tion to enable you to fight self- 
evident facts with such a strong elo¬ 
quence. I have my eyes open and I 
can scent the wind. Perhaps the 
compass inside has lost its direction 
somewhat; the needle darts con¬ 
fusedly to the left and to the right 
as though it were standing above the 
magnetic pole. But on the other 
hand, I have realized that you are 
the very soul of firmness—and that 
was your charm. I am trying to 
wrest something from someone who 
is opposing me. I have an invisible 
rival in front of me. There is little 
chance that this ghost will become 
flesh and blood. But I smell him, 1 
taste him, I see him.” 

A shudder of terror ran through 
Maria’s body. 

He faced her and continued: 
“ Every look of yours tells of him. 
You walk, stand and sit exactly as 
he commands and prefers. But you 
would not have trembled just now 
if I had not succeeded in concealing 
him from you. You are strong, but 
you cannot drive me off; and soon 
he will not be able to help you, his 
arms are growing weak.” 

“ That will give you slight help, 
Igor Semyonovich,” Maria said. 

“ Did you take me for a common 
violator of women? I know the 
paths leading to the hidden flames. 
What makes you think that I am not 
satisfied with this unfolding leaf by 
leaf? with the chance of this grad¬ 
ual development? with those sur¬ 
prises and those sweet-bitters and 
bitter-sweets which prepare one 
body for another? But perhaps I 
am in a position to compress these 
entrancing gradations within a space 
of two or three turns, instead of let¬ 
ting it trail on indefinitely.” 

“ It is possible that you are in a 
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position to do this,” Maria said, 
” but you cannot convert one sub¬ 
stance into another, you cannot over¬ 
turn the law of a life.” 

Golovin laughed mockingly. ^ ” I 
should object to trying. It is a 
question or magic.” 

“ You talk of chance meeting,” 
he continued. “ For my part I do 
not believe in such chance. Are you 
sure that it is merely accidental cir¬ 
cumstances that bring you to this 
city, and not my will, my determina¬ 
tion? ” 

” I am not much impressed by 
such big talk,” Maria answered. 
“ But this much is certain: every¬ 
thing depends upon whether or not 
the spark you strike gives fire.” 

“ Of course,” Golovin agreed, 
drawing nearer again. He stepped 
into the dark portion of the room 
and leaned against the wall. ‘‘ Of 
course. But we, in this crystallized 
world of ours, have forgotten the 
surest methods. I have had con¬ 
siderable dealings with the Chinese. 
These people are experts. It is an' 
inherited art, handed down through 
the centuries. Just as in the East 
they have a highly developed system 
which enables even a weakling to 
manage an athlete and bring him to 
his knees, in the same way a tradi¬ 
tion of long standing enables the 
initiate to establish bodily love in 
the most recalcitrant subject. They 
smile at our elaborate subterfuges, 
they ridicule our crudity and our 
thickness of skin; they shrug their 
shoulders at what we call unrequited 
love. But the Chinese are very re¬ 
served, and in addition they insist 
that on this matter there is no com¬ 
mon ground of understanding be¬ 
tween our attitudes and theirs. But 
as luck would have it, I came upon 
an excellent instructor, a young lad 
as fine as drifting sand and as wise 
as an old elephant. Are you listen¬ 


ing? I cannot longer make out your 
face. You have no interest in learn¬ 
ing of this fineness and this wisdom 
which leads to the labyrinth? It is 
something quite different from our 
miniature passions and our standard 
feelings. The essential element in 
this mixture of sophistication and 
narcotic gluttony is the emancipation 
man attains from his fear of the 
lowest depths. Who of us reaches 
his lowest depths ? Not the criminal. 
Dostoevsky; but he also is afraid. 
My Chinaman developed a whole 
philosophy on the transmission of 
sensual influences. Thus, the domi¬ 
nation over the living instrument is 
the inevitable result. The technical 
processes are adapted somewhat to 
each particular case, but all women 
lose their power of resistance from 
the start. I have tried the experi¬ 
ment several times. The most vio¬ 
lent become tractable, as meek as 
worms. After a few moments they 
become peculiarly soulless, as 
though one had taken a knife and 
cut from the brain certain centers 
of consciousness. Force is next re¬ 
sorted to; one creeps close unno¬ 
ticed, throws his arms around their 
tender, lovely bodies, masters them, 
and in the meanwhile one plays the 
slave, the inaudible shadow, the in¬ 
dispensable alter ego, the despised 
and suppressed portion of man, the 
evil, seductive ogre, and in this way 
the puppet is drawn in, and it cannot 
escape ... Maria Yakovlevna,” his 
voice, which had sunk to a whisper, 
became louder, and sounded in con¬ 
trast like a shriek, “ if I creep into 
your breast and take your heart it 
belongs to me, regardless of how it 
was acquired. Let us drop all our 
stories and our reminiscences. We 
are now in a world which existed 
hundreds of thousands of years ago. 
Yes, I tear open your breast, and 
there is no longer the face of an- 
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other within, no form, no promise, 
no picture; within there is nothing 
but love. ' I will make everything 
there parched and dried, if neces¬ 
sary, but you will give me your 
love.” 

The moon had set. The room had 
become completely dark. Maria 
arose, felt for the table and seized 
the candle. She found matches along¬ 
side and struck a light. She noticed 
uneasily that the short stump would 
not burn long. “ Love,” she mur¬ 
mured. “ Love.” 

“ Why do you slay the word, pro¬ 
nouncing it like that? ” Golovin 
asked her. 

“ I am simply burying the corpse; 
you did the slaying,” she answered 
earnestly. 

“ Stale morality,” he said, shrug- 
png his shoulders. ‘‘ The thrust is 
too weak; I do not parry it.” 

Maria answered: ‘‘ On our estate 
I heard the story of two peasants, 
Petrushka and Nikitushka. Both 
were poor and without prospects. 
Then Petrushka began wandering, 
and was away from home for many 
years. When he returned he 
brought with him a bag of gold. 
‘Where did you get the gold?* 
Nikitushka asked eagerly. °From 
the gold mine,’ Petrushka answered, 
and began building a handsome 
castle. Nikitushka inquires con¬ 
cerning the route, goes on his way, 
but some time later returns in weari¬ 
ness. ‘I got lost,’ he said. Then 
Petrushka went with him until they 
came to a mountain where the vein 
began; then he said, ‘ You must go 
down Here and dig for many years.’ 
But after a short time Nikitushka 
appeared again empty-handed and 
said, ‘ I don’t care to dig for years 
under the ground. Give me some of 
your gold instead; that is simple.’ 
‘ I can’t give you any of my gold,’ 
Petrushka said. ‘ You can see that I 
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am building a castle. What would 
I have to pay the builders with ? But 
you help me to build it, and then you 
will get part of my gold.’ ” She 
ceased speaking. 

‘‘ The thrust has become no 
stronger,” Golovin said with a smile. 
“ Petrushka should have divided up 
the gold when he first returned with 
it.” 

” What good would that have 
done Nikitushka?” Maria rejoined 
vigorously. ” He would have squan¬ 
dered his share and would have been 
as poor as before.” 

“ It is better to squander than to 
go on painfully^ digging,” Golovin 
insisted, still smiling and looking at 
her from the comer of his eye. 

‘‘ The squanderer is a thief,” 
Maria said. ‘‘ Everyone must have 
spent some time under the ground 
digging.” 

“ Must, must,” mocked Golovin, 
and his eyes began flashing. 
“ Haven’t I drudged under the 
ground, haven’t I ? ” 

” But you have not secured gold, 
not the same kind of gold as Petrush¬ 
ka,” and Maria raised her right 
hand more to ward off his glance 
than his words. “ If Petrushka 
asked what you got out of the mine 
you would have to answer him, 
‘ Things to sicken you, to poison 
you, to make you and your brothers 
miserable.’ ” 

Golovin did not reply. He leaned 
his head against the wall and con¬ 
tinued smiling, continued watching 
her out of the corner of his eye. A 
peculiar uneasiness took hold of her, 
a strange shame mounted within her 
and finally enveloped her com¬ 
pletely. She wanted to wither away, 
or to vanish. This feeling became 
so pronounced that she was angry 
witn herself and secretly began 
blaming herself for having lit the 
candle. Her heart began beating 
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violently; her ears and neck became 
hot. She could not account for her 
condition in the least. Suddenly he 
asked, speaking out into the air 
without changing his position, “ Do 
you believe in the end? ” 

“ In what end? ” 

“ Not merely in the end of Maria 
Kriidener and Igor Golovin; that 
much is a ^certainty. 1 mean the 
end of Russia and Europe, the end 
of railroad and telegraph, of news¬ 
paper and books, of art and science 
and politics, the end of the world, 
the end of humanity, the end of 
everything. Do you believe in 
that? ” 

Maria lowered her head. After 
a time she answered softly, “ I do 
not believe in it. I believe in the 
eternal life.” 

“ Do you believe that we return ?” 
Golovin asked, and his smile was lost 
in the shadows which the flickering 
light of the candle cast on his face. 

“ What do you mean by return? ” 

“ Nothing returns,” he said, with¬ 
out noticing the question. “ And 
yet man cries for his return with 
every breath. Nothing can be 
again, once it has been; and yet the 
most unquenchable yearning m man 
is to return. Return, return; that is 
the word which makes men weak. 
Until we overcome it we are the 
fools of fate, and you as well, Maria 
Yakovlevna, you will never see the 
return of what once marked your 
pride, your possessions, your posi¬ 
tion. It will never return. It will 
never return.” 

Closing her eyes Maria shook her 
head and said, “ I know as well as 
I know that the sun will rise to¬ 
morrow : it will return.” 

“ There is one kind of confidence 
which runs counter to our better 
feelings. You often exemplify it. 
You have suffered the misfortune of 
a happy marriage; otherwise you 
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would have been a woman capable 
of going the limit. What a disgrace 
that a creature with the instincts of 
an eagle should be reduced to a set¬ 
ting hen. Everything noble in you, 
everything capable of taking wing, 
has been pressed by marriage into a 
capsule, and you dare not move lest 
you break the casing. From every 
side you have assembled promises, 
obligations, effusions of gratitude, 
illusions concerning your develop¬ 
ment; but you refused to consider 
what you might have attained if you 
had not been robbed of your free¬ 
dom as a human being. Marriage 
has disarranged you. It is like 
throwing sand into a very delicate 
clockworks. Then, when the great 
enemy comes it is too late. The 
great enemy, the great unbribable 
settler of accounts.” 

She was silent. Golovin was 
struck by the expression of fervor on 
her face. 

“ Don’t you believe in the great 
enemy either ? ” he asked, concealing 
his emotion. 

She looked straight into his eyes, 
and did not answer. 

“ Have you never imamned how 
he looks, not even once? ’ he went 
on with a peculiar tone of mockery, 
keeping his eyes steadily fixed on her. 
“ Of course you have. You have 
imagination. Isn’t he attractive? 
charming? seductive? Doesn’t he 
have the appearance of a genuine 
lover? Isn’t he a connoisseur of 
secrets? Doesn’t he nose into every¬ 
thing written or put away for safe 
keeping, or discovered, or experi¬ 
enced—and doesn’t he do this owing 
to sheer voluptuousness? The 
world is full of him. He sweeps 
away the rubbish heaps.” 

“ Yes, the world is full of him,” 
Maria said. “ He cries justice— 
and murders: he raves over 
brotherly love—and murders; he 
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overflows wirii sympathy—and mur¬ 
ders; he rants about progress and 
rejuvenation — and murders; he 
kisses and embraces—and murders. 
He knows no pity in his—^love.” 
%e kept staring into his green, 
flaming eyes. 'Ae candle hissed 
and went out. 

A long silence followed. Maria 
felt a weakness in her knees, and let 
herself sink down on the edge of the 
bed. Golovin did not move, and 
this seemed like a gruesome threat. 
A pale gray light showed in front of 
the window; the first sign of dawn. 

Suddenly she heard his voice: 
** You can afford to strike one night 
out of your life. One night on 
which you didn’t live, but on which I 
lived a hundred times. I am not 
speaking of tonight; tonight is over. 
It may be the one following, or if 
not, then some other one. I can 
wait.” 

Maria answered as though she 
were being compelled, as though her 
words were prompted by some in¬ 
visible third person: “ It cannot be 
any ni^t. I do not belong to my¬ 
self. Not a single hair on my head 
is my own.” 

He said, “You are perfectly 
aware of the cowardice in this argu¬ 
ment. Is there some physical ob¬ 
stacle which cannot be overcome ? ” 

“ I should not care to answer that 
question.” 

“ In cases where the past alone 
offers resistance, and not the present, 
the difference between yes and no is 
hardly worth considering.” 

“ For the second time today I ap¬ 
peal to you as a gentleman.” She 
covered her eyes with her hand. 

He said, “If you pressed your 
lips on mine, I could believe that I 
was a child again. But you need 
have no fear; I shall not budge from 
this spot. I will be as gallant as a 
troubadour. Still, you cannot pre¬ 


vent me from dreaming. I am 
dreaming that I hold your hand. 
Now I am stroking it with the tips of 
my fingers. And you are forgetting 
that you are a mother, a wife, a lady, 
all these stupid dignities of a hang¬ 
over world. You are all hand, all 
hand. And in that, clamped in it, 
you arc mine, blood, head, heart and 
soul. How can you resist? Be 
calm, wonderful female hand; I am 
breathing myself into you, and you 
open like the chalice oi a flower—” 

Maria listened; she was ice, with¬ 
in and without; yet something 
strangely intoxicating crept through 
her. He had not touched her, and 
yet her hand felt as though it were 
gripped in a vise. The blood rushed 
to her head, and then back to her 
heart. Her thoughts became in¬ 
coherent. She believed she had 
been talking and was horrified at her 
words, words which in reality she 
had not spoken. Mitya was look¬ 
ing at her earnestly. Her body was 
foreign to her, and she feared it. 
The vision of a clock came to her, a 
dial with hands that would not ad¬ 
vance. She looked in the direction 
of the window. 

“ It is nearly day,” she murmured. 
The sound of hasty steps reached 
her from the street. The thought 
ran through her head that it was well 
that people were awake. 

With a scarcely perceptible vibra¬ 
tion in his voice Golovin continued, 
“ Yes, it is nearly day. End of the 
first act. Curtain. The length of 
the entr’acte is not certain. Besides, 
it has nothing to do with the matter. 
How will you break the spell which 
I have laid upon you? You will 
bury yourself in duties, you will find 
all manner of tasks to be performed, 
you will collect people about you, 
you will begin reconstructing the 
ruins, but I shall always be there in 
the back-ground.” 
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She could not make out his face 
in the half-light. It was like a 
speckled gray cloth. She found no 
answer to him. 

Suddenly a signal whistle was 
heard; the note was shrill and pro¬ 
tracted. Golovin raised his head 
like a watchdog. He stepped to the 
window, drew out a metal whistle of 
his own, and repeated the signal. 
Immediately afterwards the thunder 
of cannon could be heard coming 
from the direction of the sea. 

“ Good,” said Golovin. “ The 
iron band is being tightened again.” 
He took his cloak from the hook and 
threw it about his shoulders. 
“ Your path is free, Maria Yakov¬ 
levna,” he added with a bow. 

Maria arose. She felt no relief. 

“ Just a few words more,” he 
said, pausing at the door. “ First: 
pray your guiding star with all your 
heart never to let our paths cross 
again.” 

“ No, our paths must never, never 


cross again,” Maria replied. 

“ Second: there is absolutely noth¬ 
ing in the world you can do to regain 
the tranquillity of your soul unless 
some decision has been reached be¬ 
tween us. And that still remains to 
be reached.” 

Maria listened as his powerful 
steps receded farther and farther. 
She laid the palms of her hands 
against her breast and lifted up her 
pale face in an attitude of silent peti¬ 
tion. 

When she came down to the floor 
below everyone was already up and 
preparing for the next lap of the 
journey. In the general rejoicing 
over the withdrawal of the sailors 
she was not noticed. Menasse was 
already making arrangements for 
passage with a ship owner who had a 
bark for hire. 

But she was feeling the truth of 
Golovin’s words: her path was free, 
but the reason for following it was 
hopelessly obscured. 
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The Horses’ Feathers 

By 

Franz Molnar 

From the Hungarian by Benjamin F, Glaxer 



There are few playwrights on the continent more esteemed or 
discussed than the Hungarian, Frasea Molnar. He has been very 
successful ever since the production of his first play when he was 
only twenty-four. He immediately showed himself free from 
the French influence that was rampant in most of the European 
playwrights, and introduced a brilliance of stage efect that the 
French themselves could not surpass^ 

Two of Molnar*s plays have been produced in this country: 
" The Devil " and " Liliomf* this latter achievissg a most unusual 
success. Jn spite of the fact that as a person he has an uss- 
enviable reputaUon for coldneu astd unpleasantness, in his work 
he reveals^ a tenderness and ussderstanding of the heart that is 
very moving and pathe^c. 


^jiiiiniiiiiiiiiiuiiuitiiiiuii 


T is a winter evening. Little 
Peter, six years old, is lying in 
bed. He is all alone because 
his mother and father have just fal¬ 
lowed’ the doctor into the adjoining 
room, from whence the low mur¬ 
mur of their voices can be heard. 
The doctO’Ps examination has been 
so laborious that it quite exhausted 
Peter; and now he is lying back 
among his pillows, quietly resting, 
studying the design on the paper of 
the opposite wall. 

For a long time he lies there like 
that—the flush of the consumptive 
flaming in his cheeks—and then the 
door is pushed partly open and 
Johnnie, seven years old, thrusts his 
head into the room. 

Johnnie [i« a whisper’ll PstI 
Peter 1 

Peter {without turning his 
headl : Is that you, Johnnie? Come 
on in. 

Johnnie {approaching the bed, 
whisperingl : Say, Peter, d’ye know 
what the doctor said? He said 
you’re going to die. 

Peter: Honest? 

Johnnie; Cross my heart. He 


said you’re going to die . . . Peter, 
gimme your cojmr ball with the 
top that comes oft ? 

Peter: i can’t. But you can 
have my mouth organ. 

Johnnie: Why can’t you give 
it to me? If you’re going to 
die, what difference does it make 
about ... ' 

Peter: Just the same, I can’t 
give it to you. I want it myself. 

{ Meditates a moment.I Besides, 
’m not going to die. 

Johnnie {persuasivelyl: Doctor 
said you are, I tell you. And your 
mother cried. 

Peter: Mother cried? 

Johnnie: Sure she did. And 
your father cried, too. But the doc¬ 
tor didn’t. . . Go on, gimme the 
copper ball. . . You found it any- 
way. 

Peter: Suppose djd? It’s 
mine just the same. Findings keep¬ 
ings ! {Quite impersonallyl What 
does it mean . . . when you die, 
Johnny? 

Johnnie {hesitatesl : I don’t 
know. {Suddenly, with a touch of 
pridel My grandfather died last 
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year. 

Peter: What was it like? 
Johnnie: But that was dif- 


father gave the messenger boys 
money. 

Peter: How much did he give 


ferent. My grandfather was awful them? 

old. He couldn’t even walk. Had Johnnie: I don’t know. Twenty 
to be pushed about in a chair with or thirty heller maybe. . . My 
wheels on it. You could unscrew father has more money than your 


the wheels. 

Peter : Did it have legs, too ? 
Johnnie : Sure—legs and wheels. 


father. 

Peter : He has not. 

Johnnie : He has, too I And my 


When you unscrewed the wheels it father’s a traveling salesman. He 


stood on its legs. 


rides" in all the big trains for noth- 


Peter [after a pause"] : I guess ing. He rides in trains all the time, 
a chair like that costs a lot of money. Your father is just a lawyer and 
Johnnie : Then after a while my stays home all the time. [Peter is 
grandfather had to stay in bed, and impressed. There is a thoughtful 
the doctor came to see him every pause before he resumes. 
day. But my mother was the only Peter: And what did they do 
one that cried to your grandfather then? 

Peter: Didn’t your father? Johnnie: They put him in the 

Johnnie : No. It wasn’t his hearse, 
father, was it? Peter: Did you cry? 

Peter: And what happened Johnnie: No, I didn’t! But 
then ? mother cried’ louder than ever, and 

Johnnie: Then one night, while she kept saying to me: “Look, 
we were all asleep, he died. The Johnnie, they are taking your poor, 
hearse had four horses. But first dear grandpa to the cemetery.’’ 
they put him in a coffin . . . with But father didn’t want her to talk, 
candles burning. Six of them. The and he pulled her away. There 
biggest candles I ever saw. And were a lot of beggars standing out- 
still it was awful dark. I don’t side at the door, and father gave 
know why they didn’t light the gas. me money to give to them. 

Peter : Do you have gas in your Peter : Did you give it to them ? 

house? We have electric lights. Johnnie: Sure! Think I’d keep 


Peter : Do you have gas in your Peter : Did you give it to them ? 

house? We have electric lights. Johnnie: Sure! Think I’d keep 

Johnnie: And messenger boys it? 
kept bringing wreaths. And every Peter: Didn’t you keep any? v 
time a wreath came my mother ^ 

started crying all over again. And 
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Johnnie: No. . . Then wc 
'got into a carriage and we rode in 
it all afternoon. The cemetery was 
awful far away. 

Peter: Did you go, too? 

Johnnie : Sure . . . The horses 
had big feathers in their heads. 
Stuck right in their heads. 

Peter Isitting up in bed} : They 
did not. 

Johnnie [firmly'] : Yes, they did. 

Peter [with equal firmness ]: 
They couldn’t. They’d have died. 

Johnnie: How do you know? 
You never saw a funeral. They 
were feathers just like the Indians 
wear, only black and very talk 
They stood straight up. 

Peter: But they couldn’t be 
struck in the horse’s heads. 

Johnnie : Sure they could. And 
the horses kept shaking their heads 
all the time. The feathers weren’t 
stuck in very deep. Only deep 
enough to stand up. 

Peter : And when you got to the 
cemetery what did they do to your 
grandfather? 

Johnnie: I was looking at the 
horses. The driver had a blade uni> 
form on. 

Peter [deeply interested] ; Did 
he have a whip, too? 

Johnnie : Sure he had. It was 
as long as from here to that ward¬ 
robe. But he didn’t whip the horses 
with it . . . I saw them lower the 
coffin into the grave, too. It’s hard 
to dig a grave. You ought to see 
how deep it is. Then they put 
the earth over it. 

Peter: Then what? 

Johnnie: Then it started to 
rain hard, and I had to get back into 
the carriage. I didn’t see any more. 

I Peter : Did your grandfather 
get wet ? 

Johnnie: No. He was inside 
the coffin. 

Peter : What’s a coffin made of? 
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Johnnie: Copper. Coin’ to 
give me your copper ball? 

Peter: No, I won’t. Just be¬ 
cause you asked for it. If you 
hadn’t asked, maybe I’d have given 
it to you. 

Johnnie: I didn’t ask for it. 

Peter: You did, too. And just 
for that you can’t have it. Stop 
bothering me about the copper ball. 
I told you I want it. Did your 
grandfather give away his things 
when he 'died? 

Johnnie: No. But when we 
got back from the cemetery. Uncle 
Tudor put grandpa’s gold watch in 
his pocket so as to have something 
to remember him by. Somebody 
else took his ring. They all came 
in from the country, you Imow, to be 
at the funeral. 

Peter: What happened then? 

Johnnie : Do you think it went 
on forever? Nothing happened. 

Peter : But your grandfather ? 

Johnnie: We left him there. 
He’ll stay out there forty years. 
That’s a long time. When you’re 
buried in the new cemetery you’re 
dead for forty years. 

Peter: Why? 

Johnnie : I don’t know. Father 
said to bury him in the new cemetery, 
and the poor soul could rest for 
forty years. 

Peter : Is there an old cemetery, 
too? 

Johnnie: Sure. And if they 
bury you there you wake up sooner. 
But father said it costs too much 
there. 

Peter : My father could pay 
whatever it cost. Our money is in 
the bank. 

Johnnie: I guess I have to go 
now. It must be supper time. 

[He starts to go hut in the center 
of the room he remembers the cop¬ 
per ball and stops, without daring 
to ask for it again. His glance 
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searches the corners of the room 
where many toys are scattered. 
Peter, sitting upright in bed, wears 
a thoughtful expression. His 
cheeks are flushed; his eyes sparkle 
feverishly. Apparently oblivious of 
Johnnie, he appears to be ponder¬ 


ing a weighty and distressing prob¬ 
lem. He bites his nails meditatively 
and frowns. At last his face clears. 
He turns to Johnnie. 

Peter: Johnnie ... I don’t be¬ 
lieve those feathers were stuck in 
the horses’ heads. 
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The Wreck 

By 

Georges Duhamel 

From the French by Beatrice Sorchan Binger 
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One of the strongest figures among the younger French writers | 

is Georges Duhamel, poet, novelist, dramatist, philosopher and | 

soldier. He was born in Paris in 1884 and began to study medi^ | 

cine. At a very early age he published several volumes of verse. j 

In 1906 , in company with other writers, painters and musicians | 

he founded a colony where all either learned or exercised a | 

manual trade. Duhamel worked as a printer. After this colony | 

disbanded, he completed his medical studies, but his literary suc^ | 

cess made him forego his earlier career. His dramas have been | 

extraordinary successes on the Parisian staae. His war novels, | 

" The Life of the Martyrs " and " Civilization "—which won the j 

1918 Goncourt prize—have been widely translated. He served | 

at the front from 1914 - 1918 . | 
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T he road ran through the vil¬ 
lage from north to south, fol¬ 
lowing the coast at a respect¬ 
ful distance. Forced to thousands 
of hard tasks, with its descents and 
ascents, it made several contortions 
before taking two leaps over the 
Ouabia river at the top of the sandy 
delta. 

The houses of the village did not 
seem to pay much attention to the 
road; they stepped aside as it went 
by but did not yield to its charm. 
Scattered over the green country¬ 
side they worshipped the orient. 
Their facades, with roofs set on 
crookedly like a cap, faced the 
mountains where the sun rose up in 
its splendor. All the houses 
crouched in this position and even 
till twilight preserved on their win¬ 
dow panes a reflection of the morn¬ 
ing’s glory. Towards the west, 
towards the sea whence come spray, 
foam and clouds, they presented 
only thick blank walls, proof against 
the storm. 

At the turn of the road there was 
a little^ public square on top of a 
small piece of rising ground. There 


the church rose up in the midst of 
the cemetery, the yew trees and the 
bushes which the March winds tor¬ 
mented. Around the square were 
the Irigoyen inn, the house of the 
rope-maker, Inchauspe, and the 
butcher’s shop, one wall of which 
was high and absolutely bare and 
was used for playing handball. 

It was after six o’clock in the 
evening. Some young boys, having 
done their day’s work, were smok¬ 
ing and chatting and throwing balls 
against the pink wall. Ira^abal, the 
butcher, came out of his house, his 
naked feet in sabots which were 
sprinkled with blood. He went ta 
the terrace of the inn to join the 
men, half peasants and hair sailors, 
whose houses were scattered on the 
hill and who, according to the day 
and season, did odd jobs on the 
beach or in the fields. There were 
Pecotche, Oxyhamburu and his son- 
in-law Mendiburu, all three dried 
up and wrinkled like vines, with big 
features which looked as if they had 
been roughly carved out of brown 
and green wood. Ira^abal asked 
for some wine and Mendiburu began 
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to talk mournfully of the ox he had 
to sell and with whidi he was loath 
to part. 

Six dwarfed plane trees with 
ocellated trunks adorned the Irigo- 
yen inn. Their tops rose in confu> 
sion fifteen feet above the ground 
and sent forth gnarled branches 
twisted like the Fury’s snakes. 

Under the trees men were talking 
almost in whispers. A long drawn* 
out moan as if coming from a gorge 
echoed into ^ace. It came from 
the rope*maker’s machinery, for 
Inchauspe, a silent and stubborn 
laborer, had worked for fifty years 
as long as there was light and often 
longer. 

All the noises of the village were 
present. Above them reigned some* 
thing which was not silence but 
which had taken the place of silence 
in this region since tne beginning of 
the world: the roaring of the sea. 

The sun had not yet set. It 
grazed the surface of the waves like 
an iron whidi the blacksmith is 
about to temper. It lighted up 
everything under the water and 
stole confidences unknown to the 
noon. 

Towards the south two beautiful 
mountains could be seen, one shaped 
like a tower with battlements, the 
other like a ploughshare. They 
were covered with russet foliage and 
tiny purple villages. 

To the north a^ great day clifi| 
blocked the horizon. It was 
covered with short grass and broken 
up by deep ravines. The sea and 
the rain plotted its destructiem, but 
it still bore majestically on its crest¬ 
like summit the ruins of a hamlet 
built long ago by privateers and 
pirates. 

> The wind was from the west; all 
day long it had driven along furious 
clouds which disappeared at the ap* 
proadi of night. The water was 


swollen with anger, beaten about by 
the wind and the tide. Waves 
rushed in from the open ocean and 
jumped oyer the reef of submerged 
rocks which formed a kind of ad¬ 
vance defense not far from the 
shore. When they had overcome 
this obstade, they came on pell-mell, 
jostling each other as far as the day 
heights oh which the village was 
built. Their thundering roars made 
it seem as' if the foundations of the 
village were being attadeed by the 
gods of the lower world. 

But the wind, the panting sea, 
the sun like a firebrand and the slow 
and invisible bristling of the grass, 
hearing the voice of spring—all 
gave me village a deep peace, for 
the hearts of the inhabitants were 
at rest. 

The postman appeared; they had 
seen his cap moving above the 
hedge of acadas. He arrived in 
the square and Yochepa Haran»* 
buru, the^ wife of the sandalmaker, 
greeted him in a low but fervent teme 
which he alone could hear: 

“ Good-evening, Capandeguyl ” 

Capandeguy, the postman, was 
thirty years old and had the hardy 
musdes of a mountaineer. He 
smiled mysteriously with his shaved 
lip; then he disappeared into the 
)ost offiw where the silhouette of 
Mademoiselle Darndole, loyal to 
ler records, her wicket and her tink- 
ing bells, could be seen. 

Maria Ancibure, the midwife, 
came out of die little garden reeking 
with sea-wrack where she grew 
vegetables. She went down to 
the low house where Irola, the 
quarry-man, lived with his wife who 
was the most prolific of all the 
women of the countryside. Maria 
Ancibure stuck her head between 
the geranium pots and called into 
the blackness of the house: “ It vnll 
not be tonight, will it? ” 
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A lazy voice answered from 
within: 

“ I have not felt anything yet, 
but don’t go far away, Maria.” 

• As night drew on the village grad¬ 
ually brought out all its creatures 
as it it wanted to count them before 
plunging once more into the dark¬ 
ness. Anchugarro, the pork-butcher, 
sat a chair in front of his shop and 
lit his pipe. 

Then the baker Apesteguy ap¬ 
peared. He had finished his baking 
during the day. The hairs of his 
naked torso were full of flour. ' 

Under the plane trees the drink¬ 
ers were finishing their conference, 
talking in loud tones. Iragabal beat 
on the table with his first and Men- 
diburu regretfully held out his cal¬ 
loused hand to close the deal, pledge 
his word and finally give up his 
cherished ox. 

The door of the church creaked 
and Mademoiselle Ipoutcha, the 
school-teacher appeared. Her face 
shone with great devotion. Made¬ 
moiselle Ipoutcha was a girl of 
forty, entirely given over to re¬ 
ligious things. She crossed the 
square, looked down sadly and mod¬ 
estly at her shoes which were large 
and flat. 

Some fishermen were going up the* 
incline leading to the paved slope 
onto which they drew up their boats. 
They came over to one of the tables 
on the terrace of the inn and 
ordered drinks. One of them, who 
was young and good-looking and 
whom they called Idiart, got up al¬ 
most immediately. They saw him- 
disappear in the direction of the 
cliff. As soon as he had reached the 
deserted road, a girl with amber 
skin and two beautiful braids twisted 
oyer her forehead rushed up to 
him and caught him by the arm, say¬ 
ing: 

“Why isn’t father Idiart willing?” 
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And Piarres answered as usual: 

“ He will be willing tomorrow.” 

They put their arms around each 
other’s waist and went off towards 
the pirates’ village like two animals 
sick with love. 

The fishermen played dice under 
the trees. They laughed and 
seemed inclined to make merry. 
They invited the custom-house of¬ 
ficer, Berteretche, with whom they 
did not usually associate, to join 
them, and passed around the leather 
dice-box until it was completely 
night. 

A light appeared in a room below 
the square. It revealed the interior, 
as well as the pale, bloated face of 
the grocer Barroumeres. He was a 
sickly man who vegetated in this 
place like lettuce under a cask. It 
was years since he had set foot out 
of doors. 

Mariana Caillabu, who had gone 
to meet her husband on the road, 
came back with him, dragging her 
two children by her side and. press¬ 
ing her newly-born baby to her 
breast. Caillabu was a wretched 
plaster-temperer. He walked quickly 
towards the cottage where soup was 
waitinjg for him, and the two chil¬ 
dren followed with great difficulty, 
clinging to Mariana’s skirts and 
stumbling in their haste. 

The abbe Meric came out of the 
presbytery into the black night. He 
sat down on a birch-wood bench and 
lighted a long pipe, screening it with 
his hand against the wind. 

The drinkers had stopped playing 
and drinking. They shook their 
heads^ and looked at Aldacourrou, 
the tinker, who was telling how 
Arcuby had been arrested for steal¬ 
ing the great red copper basin which 
went around the village during the 
preserving season. The men listened 
with open mouths, and all favored 
vigilant justice which punished peo 
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pie who stole cauldrons. 

The sky was completely hlack ex¬ 
cept for three violet streaks in the 
west. Inchauspe’s machinery stopped 
groaning and there was only the reg¬ 
ular roar of the sea to envelop men’s 
souls. 

Gradually all the men and women 
went into the houses. Now and 
then one heard a loud, hoarse voice 
repeating the simple and everlast¬ 
ing things of everyday life. There 
was a banging of blinds, but no 
grating of locks. By eight o’clock 
the whole village was sleeping, 
peacefully, with all the doors open. 

The wind kept up its furious chase 
like a being from another world 
who did not know mankind’s need 
of rest. 

At three o’clock in the morning 
Mariana got up to feed her baby. 
Half asleep, she pressed its little 
head to her breast, saying: 

“ Drink, my darling.” 

As she was nursing the child she 
suddenly heard a sound like the long, 
drawn-out heartrending blast of a 
trumpet, mingled with the roaring of 
the squall. She laid the baby in a 
box of sea-wrack and listened. Vague 
memories warned her to listen and 


listen through the hazes of sleep. 

She listened. It seemed to her as 
if she had been awake for centuries 
and centuries at night in the midst 
of wild men and women, watching 
for noises coming from the depths 
of the open sea. Then she got up 
like one who walks in her sleep, put 
on a skirt and opened the door of 
the hut. 

Caillabu turned over in bed and 
called out: 

“ Be careful, Mariana. If you 
take cold you will lose your milk.” 

She went on walking towards the 
beach, however, guided by an in¬ 
ward force. She was not alone; she 
felt as if she were surrounded by 
thousands of shadows. 

The icy spray of a wave on her 
bare legs woke her up without tak¬ 
ing her out of her trance. She 
leaned forward and gazed fixedly 
into the abyss of darkness where no 
eye could have seen anything. 

The seas were still high. The tide 
was rising. A wave almost knocked 
her down and drenched her up to the 
waist. She drew back a little and 
then bent down. Something which 
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was not a pebble rolled onto her 
feet. She bent down in the dark and 
picked up first one and then two 
hard, flat things which were square 
like little boxes. She turned them 
over and over again In her fingers 
as she made her way back to the 
house. 

She pushed the door open gently 
and lighted a match. With wild, 
wide-open eyes she gazed at what 
she had brought back from the sea; 
two sealed, white tin boxes painted 
red and yellow, with words in a 
language which she did not under¬ 
stand. 

At this moment Caillabu pulled 
up the bedclothes and growled: 

“ Shut the door 1” 

Mariana took a basket, went out 
and closed the door behind her. She 
went back towards the beach. As 
soon as the waves touched her feet 
she bent down and groped around. 
The waves were continually throw¬ 
ing boxes exactly like the first ones 
up onto the shore. Mariana pidced 
them up hurriedly and threw them 
into her basket. 

As soon as it was full she went 
back to the house. She passed by a 
patch of seaweed where a pig was 
grunting, went into the wood-shed 
and, groping blindly, put her booty 
under the sticks of wood. Then she 
started out again. 

She made the trip a great many 
times. She began to be tired and 
panted like a mule out of breath. 
As she came back with her twentieth 
load she heard the hiccoughing cry 
of her baby Inside the cottage. 
Mariana was no longer conscious of 
what was going on around her, how¬ 
ever; she went on with her task. 

As she was making the trip to the 
beach once more, the sky lit up with 
a green light. In the distance, in the 
direction of the roaring barrier 
made by the reef, one could see a 
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great broken silhouette, like that of 
a wrecked ship. Mariana did not pay 
much attention to it; she knew very 
well that it was there; the light did 
not reveal anything new to her. She 
bent down and the first light of dawn 
showed her the rising waves laden 
with debris and boxes, millions of 
boxes. 

She went back to the cottage and 
woke Caillabu up. He put on his 
trousers and asked for some soup. 

Mariana murmured In a hoarse 
voice; 

“ There is no soup. Come and 
** 

see. 

She dragged the reeling Caillabu 
into the wood-shed. Behind the pile 
of wood Caillabu saw a great heap 
of sardine boxes. 

“ Come quickly,” said Mariana, 
leading the way to the beach. 

The baby moaned away in the hut 
with a hoarse, persistent cry. Cail¬ 
labu said nothing; he understood. 
It was slowly growing light. He 
looked at the outline of the wredced 
ship and the debris carried along by 
the waves. He bent down and 
silently and hurriedly picked things 
up. 

They both worked for more than 
an hour. Then the sun sent, forth 
a ray of red through the clouds and 
the whole world shivered. 

Caillabu had just finished cover¬ 
ing the strange treasure with g^ass 
and earth. 

“ Make some soup now,” he said. 

Mariana took the exhausted baby 
out of the box. She pressed it to 
her breast and began to tremble all 
over. 

As soon'as it was dawn it was 
noised through the village that a big 
schooner had been wrecked on the 
coast during the night and that the 
tide was smashing it to pieces on the 
reef where it had struck. 
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The news first reached the south¬ 
ernmost point of the village. In 
a few seconds it had spread to the 
extreme north. It flew like fire or 
an epidemic; new houses lit up on 
every side before people knew what 
rumor or what spark had set their 
souls on fire. 

Irola, his pidcaxe on his shoulder, 
was going off towards the quarries 
at the foot of the hills. He was 
already out of hearing and had pro¬ 
ceeded too far along the road to be 
able to see the ocean. By chance he 
happened to turn back just in time 
to see four men running along the 
road waving their arms. Instino 
tively he turned back towards the 
village and did not go any further 
in the direction of the quarries that 

Etcheverry, the bell-ringer, who 
had gone up into the steeple, came 
down without having touched the 
ropes and said to Idiart, who was 
shaving in front of the window: 

“ There is a big schooner on the 
bar.” 

Idiart put down his razor and 
started oiF. 

Anchugarro, who was crossing 
the square dragging a pig by the ear, 
heard^ what Etcheverry had said. 
He kicked the pig into the stable, 
wedged the door shut and started to 
run much faster than was usual for 
a man of his age. 

In front of him on the fishermen’s 
incline he saw Pecotche and Haram- 
buru and several others going down, 
having emerged from their houses 
as if they had been drawn forth by 
some mysterious signal. 

In a few minutes they were all on 
the beach. It was already covered 
with men, women and children. A 
small crowd fringed the edge of the 
water like black foam. Beyond it 
the waves were pressing against 
each other, and further on was the 
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reef of rocks on which was the 
wreck. 

She was an old schooner with an 
enormous hull, her stem in the air 
and shreds of sail-cloth wound 
around her broken masts. The 
whole shell was open and in pieces. 
Great strips of the frame-work, 
curved like the ribs of a skeleton, 
could be seen rising up. With each 
wave the sea attacked this carcass, 
shook it, devoured it and emptied it 
of its cargo. 

This cargo seemed something 
marvelous. It consisted of an 
infinite number of sardine boxes. 
As far as the eye could reach the 
sea was covered with these boxes. 
It did not seem possible that a single 
ship could have carried such a 
fortune. As the waves rose, their 
transparence revealed little flat 
boxes as innumerable as the fishes 
of a shoal. When they wore them¬ 
selves out on the sand at last, they 
hurled forth their riches as a player 
throws his cards on the table. Then 
all of a sudden they seized their 
treasure again, only_ to hurl it back 
further and more violently. 

The villagers ran up to the edge 
of the water and went in. They did 
not speak; they seemed to be pos¬ 
sessed by some demon. They looked 
as if they were doing some ancient 
sacred dance. They bent down, 
picked up the boxes and ran to lay 
them in heaps on the sand at the 
foot of the grass-covered mounds. 

Anchugarro lifted up his apron 
and began to fill it. Pecotche soon 
left the beach, laden like a donkey. 
A few minutes later he reappeared 
with a wheel-barrow and started to 
make trip after trip between the 
beach and his house. 

Mendiburu had piled up his boxes 
at the beginning of the hollow road. 
He went off and came back in a 
hurry, spurring on the ox and driv- 
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ing his wooden-wheeled cart which 
he ordinarily used for transporting 
fertilizer of sea-wrack and stones. 

The crowd was growing larger 
and more drawn-out. The people 
seemed to be agitated and exas¬ 
perated. Men went into the water, 
walking out to meet the waves and 
stretching out their arms to seize the 
boxes mingled with the foam. 

Irola made his pile near the river. 
As he was trying to take it away he 
happened to make a mistake and 
took some boxes from the pile which 
belonged to Oxyhamburu, his neigh¬ 
bor. 

The two men looked at each other 
furiously and immediately flew at 
one another like two wild mastiffs. 
They hit each other in the face with 
their flsts and kicked each other in 
the stomach with their sabots. 
Oxyhamburu, who was the older of 
the two, took flight, gnashing his 
teeth, and Irola went back to his 
task. 

Mendiburu was filling his cart, 
when he had finished he went up the 
hollow road, carrying off entire 
cases laden with boxes and sawdust. 

The sea was still when the custom¬ 
house officer Berteretche appeared. 
He stopped near the bridge over the 
river, looking at everything from 
far off, while Mayalene, his wife, 
talked to him. 

“Let them alone, Hiliar, as 
long as it is fate,” she said. 

^ Berteretche did not answer, tap¬ 
ping the road with his cane. Then 
Mayalene added in a whisper: 

“ Don’t you want me to go, 
Hiliar? ” 

Berteretche murmured a few un¬ 
intelligible words and went away, 
turning back at least twenty times. 
His heart was heavy and he did not 
like his hard job. 

As soon as he had left her, 
Mayalene started to run. She joined 
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the others, went into the water and 
started to pick up boxes. Each 
time her apron was full she went off 
breathlessly to hide her booty in the 
chest under her house. 

At eight o’clock Irola went home 
with two sacks laden with boxes. 
He found his wife Gachonchia in 
bed beginning to suffer the first 
pangs of childbirth. Irola had al¬ 
ready had seven children by her and 
attached only slight importance to 
such matters. 

“ I will go and get Maria And- 
bure,” he said. 

The midwife was not at home, so 
Irola went bade to the beach where 
he saw her in the water up to her 
shoulders, dashing around like a 
mad woman. 

“ Gachonchia needs you,” he said. 

“ Very well, I will come at once.” 

Two seconds later, however, Irola 
and Maria Ancibure had forgotten 
all about Gachonchia. 

They had many other things to 
think about. The tide was begin¬ 
ning to ebb and the whole villagfe 
assembled in front of it was being 
kept busy. The sea never tired of 
throwing a multitude of boxes up 
on the shore, causing them to whirl 
around on the crests of the waves 
and glitter in each ray of the sun. 

Towards nine o’clock Made¬ 
moiselle Ipoutcha appeared. Not 
having seen any of her pupils she 
had begun to listen to the rumors, 
and arrived with her austere, dry, 
old-maidish air. 

She remained apart for a few 
minutes, the prey of that delightful 
and violent uneasiness which is 
temptation. Then suddenly she 
lifted up her skirts, crossed the 
Ouabia river to get to the other side 
of the beach where the crowd was 
less dense, and threw herself into 
the water with a kind of bitter in¬ 
toxication. Those who were look- 
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ing at something besides what they 
were doing could see that she wore 
cotton drawers of Scotch plaid. 
Mademoiselle Ipoutcha also started 
to pick up boxes. 

About the same time the grocer 
Barroumeres, who had not been out 
of his house for four years, ran 
down to the beach where his wife 
and children were already working. 
Barroumeres was pale and had 
dropsy. He went into the water 
and gathered in a good harvest. 

Harambru, who was fishing for 
the same'strange things by his side, 
lauehed. 

“Is it going better, Barrou¬ 
meres ? ” he asked. 

The grocer looked at the sandal- 
maker with his great eyes bordered 
with red flesh, and went on with 
his work like a man who no longer 
heard or understood anything. 

The abbe Meric, having left off 
his cloth and buckled slippers, 
looked just like an athlete in short 
pants. His pipe between his teeth, 
he rushed into the water. He had 
said his mass and his heart was light, 
and as he was a good sort, he called 
out to his flock: 

“ All this good merchandise must 
not be lost! ” 

He put in a great number of 
boxes away in the kitchen of the 
parsonage. In the meantime he had 
the generous idea of asking Iragabal 
if he knew what had become of 


the shipwrecked sailors. Iraqabal, 
who was a laconic man, answered 


simply: 

“Don’t know.” 


Nobody was left in the hcmses of 
the village except Gachonchia, who 
was crying because of her pains, 
about twenty babies, grandmother 
Irigoyen who was d^ng in her bed, 
and Mademoiselle Uarridole, who 


was in charge of the post office. 
From the room on the first floor 


Mademoiselle Darridole could see 
the ocean. Several times she went 
up and looked out. At ten o’clodc, 
suddenly making up her mind, she 
went out of the office and lodced the 
door. Just as she was taking out 
the key^ the telephone began to ring. 
Not being quite sure of having heard 
anything, she ran towards the beach. 
At all events she was earring her 
provision bag. 

The tide ebbed till noon. The 
entire village followed the sea as it 
retreated, harassing it like an army 
in rout and pillaging it ceaselessly. 

The people from the neighboring 
hamlets had come up, drawn like 
flies by a strong smell. Some were 
proud of their booty and talked 
about it to any one who would listen. 
Most of them, however, hid what 
they had collected. 

The wreck, having remainejd at 
the mercy of the waves, was almost 
completely broken to pieces. The 
keel was split in two and the enor¬ 
mous debris now looked like an 
animal with a broken spine whose 
skeleton was disintegrating. 

The crowd, worn out at last, was 
beginning to wake up from a kind 
of intoxicating dream and was 
slowly getting exhausted. The men 
and women went back to the village 
and a great many of them did not 
come back again. There was some¬ 
thing bitter and ferocious in their 
eyes, mixed with exhaustion and 
wonder. Everything about them 
breathed forth the gratification of 
an ancient passion which had lain 
dormant for centuries. 

At about three o’clock in the 
afternoon the police of the commune 
and strangers dressed in black apJ 
peared on the beach. The officers 
looked around, afraid of meeting 
their wives, but there was no one in 
sight except some unimportant 
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ruffians and a few obstinate peas- 
ants who were fishing up beams and 
towing them beyond tne reach of 
the waves. 

The village was tormented by a 
muffled agitation throughout the 
whole evening. 

When Irola went home he heard 
the cries of a new-bwn baby as he 
reached the threshold of his hut. He 
turned back as far as Maria And* 
bure’s house and brought back the 
midwife, disheveled and weak, her 
hands trembling and her dothes 
plastered to her body by the salt 
water. 

As they both entered the room, 
they saw that a tiny creature was 
moaning in the confusion of the 
sheets. Gachondiia, deathly pale, 
had fainted away. 

Ira^abal met Mendiburu in 
front of the handball wall and the 
two men started to quarrel. Men- 
diburu said that he no longer wanted 
to sell the ox and failed to ke^ his 
word for the first rime in his life. 

Suddenly the door of the Irigoycn 
inn was closed. As the maid put up 
the shutters she told the neighbors 
that they had just found grand- 
mother Irigoyen dead in her alcove. 
She had died without Saving re¬ 
ceived the sacrament, and they were 
looking in vain for the abbe Meric 
to find out if there was still time to 
administer extreme unction. 

Capandeguy, the postman, came 
back from a distant round. He was 
the only one who had derived no 
profit from the great event. He 
got into a violent quarrel with the 
sandal-maker Haramburu and hit 
him in the eye with his fist. 

Yochepa Haramburu was weep¬ 
ing against the frame of the door. 
Capandeguy went from house to 
house claiming his share, but they 
were all absolutely empty and it 
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would have been impossible to find 
even the smallest box of sardines. 

Apesteguy did not bake that 
night. He went to bed after having 
announced that the village would 
not have any bread the next day. 

Anchugarro killed the pig as night 
was falling. The butcher had taken 
more to drink than usual. He did 
not succeed in slaughtering the 
animal properly, so the village rc- 
soundeo with piercing shrielu for 
more than an hour. 

In the Caillabu’s hut a candle was 
buming^ next to the bed. ^ Mariana, 
in a high fever, was shivering un¬ 
der the bedclothes, but talked 
eagerly to Caillabu about buying a 
cow. The smoky room was filled 
with darkness and schemes. 

When it was dark Idiart left the 
public smare and went op the cliff 
road. As soon as he reached the 
acacias he whistled softly several 
rimes. The gjrl with braided lochs 
did not come however, and he 
wandered alone around the mins 
which had been formerly haunted by 
pirates. 

Gradually everyriiing became 
silent. The rope-maker’s machinery 
had not made any noise all day long. 

The regular roaring of tne sea 
gradually regained possesrion of 
everything. But every minute the 
grinding of keys could be heard. 
The village was locking all its doors. 

About eight o’clock cromplete 
ejuiet reignecT It was not the quiet 
which usually held sway, however. 
Sleep wandered from house to 
house like a hunted dog. 

Two or three little limts could be 
seen moving about on the jbeach. A 
few wretches, lantern in hand, were 
still searching in the rising tide. 
Their lampsf danced like the li^ts 
which people used to tie to the horns 
of goats on dark nigfits to cattse 
shipwrecks. 
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C AMPBELL and Harris rode 
slowly through the woods. 
The horses plodded steadily 
upward and their riders leaned for¬ 
ward in their saddles; the bridle 
reins hung loosely. It was spring, 
the air was warm and perfumed; 
and all about them were the hun¬ 
dred cheerful little noises of the 
forest. Oh, it was good to be up 
here on* the mountainside, far away 
from the trivial cares and jealousies 
of garrison life; up on the sweet¬ 
smelling woodland road where the 
horses’ hoofs padded so silently; 
here all was peace. Far below, the 
little town lay like a pile of red and 
white building blocks, and by it the 
Rhine glistened in the spring sun¬ 
shine. 

At a small weather-beaten shrine 
by a bend in the road, the two 
horsemen pulled up to light cigar¬ 
ettes. Campbell flicked the match 
away and followed it with his eyes. 

It fell in a little clump of dry weeds 
left over from the summer before, 
and blazed up in a sudden flame. 
Campbell was too good a woods¬ 
man to run the risk of a forest fire, 
SI 


and with a muttered injunction to 
Harris, he tossed him his reins and 
dismounted hurriedly. The fire was 
barely catching hold and with sev¬ 
eral vigorous kicks he soon scat¬ 
tered it and put it out. As he was 
turning away he saw an opening at 
the side of the road where the for¬ 
est rose sharply, and where a tangle 
of bushes grew thickly down to the 
ditch. 

“ Hello! This looks as if it 
might lead somewhere,” said Camp¬ 
bell. “ I’ll just have a look.” 

“ Don’t stay too long, the horses 
are sweating and we must get back 
for mess.” 

“ Right-o! I’ll be back in a 
minute.” And with these words, 
Campbell parted the bushes and 
disappeared. 

Harris lolled in his saddle and 
puffed lazily at his cigarette. Camp¬ 
bell was always investigating some¬ 
thing; couldn’t keep his nose out of 
other people’s business. To be sure, 
this had given him the D. S. M., but 
that had only been by the grace of 
God and an extraordinarily well- 
placed Mills bomb. 
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A faint “ Hallo 1 ” aroused him 
from his lethargy. He dismounted 
leisurely and tied the horses to a 
tree, left them nibbling eagerly at 
the fresh green leaves, and scram¬ 
bled up the bank through the 
bushes. 

He found himself before an 
opening through which he crawled 
into what appeared to be a roomy 
cave. Campbell’s voice called to 
him to come on. Cautiously he 
raised himself to his full height and 
worked his way forward along the 
rocky side of the cave, at the same 
time becoming more and more con¬ 
scious of a very penetrating and of¬ 
fensive ordour. 

“ Smell an 3 rthing? ” he asked as 
he reached Campbell’s side. 

“ Rather. It smells like some¬ 
thing dead—and it is something 
dead. Whew, how it stinks! Have 
you any matches? When I got in 
here I found that mine were all 
gone.” 

" I haven’t very many, I’m 
afraid.” Harris put his hand in his 
pocket and took out his matchbox. 
There were two left. “ Only two, 
old chap. You’d better take Aem.” 

“ All right. Use your eyes now. 
Oh, damn it 1 ” The match refused 
to strike. He drew the second one 
carefully along the box. It lit, 
flared up and threw a circle of light 
about them. They stared. In the 
dim bord.erland between light and 
shadow Harris saw a dark mass; 
the lower part seemed to be cov¬ 
ered with a sort of sacking, and 
above it was a mass of intestines 
and entrails—shining and gleaming 
in the yellowish light. The whole 
tiling smelled abominably. A round 
object further up caught his eye, but 
as he strained to see what it was, the 
match glowed and went out. The 
darkness closed about them; they 
could scarcely see each other. 
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They ^mbled their way out of 
the cave in silence, and crossed the 
road to where the horses were. As 
Harris put his foot in the stirrup to 
mount, his companion said quietly: 

“ Look at your boot.” 

Harris glanced hastily at it and 
swung himself into the saddle. 

Blood 1 ” he said as they trotted 
off. ” What has been going on in 
that hole, I wonder.” 

“ I wonder,” mused Campbell. 
“ Do you remember Eddie Mac- 
Garry of my battalion? The chap 
who disappeared last month.” 

“ Oh, yes; he went on a spree to 
Paris, I suppose. A. W. O. L.” 

“ What makes you think that? 
MacGarry had a splendid record. 
What if something had happened to 
him? A quarrel in a care—going 
home late at night after—a blow—. 
He was not popular with the Ger¬ 
mans. This cave—” 

“ You mean—? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

The two friends rode the rest of 
the way to town in gloomy silence. 
As they were leaving the troop sta¬ 
bles, Campbell spoke again: 

“ Say nothing about diis until we 
are sure of our facts, Harris. We’ll 
see what we can find out. Perhaps 
you may be able to get some infor¬ 
mation at your billet. In the mean¬ 
time, I’ll keep my ears open. See 
you tomorrow at Mess.” 

Harris was billeted in. the house 
of an elderly wine-grower by the 
name'of Franz Schafer. He was 
very comfortable there; his room 
was kept scrupulously clean—and 
the cellar was full of the best of 
wine. He remembered the cold 
winter day when the long, khaki col¬ 
umn had filed up through the nar¬ 
row streets for the first time, after 
the exhausting march through war- 
shattered France, neutral Luxem- 
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bourg, and the cheering towns of the 
liberated provinces. The delicious 
softness of that first night’s rest be¬ 
tween real sheets was still fresh in 
his memory. 

Schafer had all the appear¬ 
ances of a genial old soul who was 
happiest when together with his 
cronies over foaming mugs of beer. 
He knew everybody in town and 
throughout the surrounding coun¬ 
tryside. Harris felt that if the cave 
were known at all, Schafer would 
be the man to tell him of it. He 
did not take the matter very seri¬ 
ously: to him his friend Campbell 
was unnecessarily suspicious. It 
seemed too ridiculous to suppose 
that MacGarry had met his death 
up in the cave. To be sure, the man 
had been hot-tempered, and it was 
quite probable that he might have 
quarrelled with some of the towns¬ 
people, but, after all, the Germans 
knew a thing or two; they had had 
too much experience of the mailed 
fist not to recognize and respect it, 
when it lay over their country in the 
form of an army of occupation. 

After the evening meal at the 
mess hall, Harris returned to his 
billet and went into the little kitchen 
where Schafer always smoked his. 
after-supper pipe. He was earlier 
than usual, and his “ host ” was 
still more surprised when Harris of¬ 
fered him some tobacco; the pre¬ 
cious tobacco which he could no 
longer buy, nor indeed had been 
able to buy for the last two years. 
He knocked his cabbage and elm 
leaf mixture out of his long pipe 
with its quaint porcelain bowl, and 
filled it with the delicious, fragrant 
gift, his eyes shining with almost 
dog-like gratitude. 

** Ach, Herr Leutnant—wir sittd 
kaput — armes Deutschland! " he 
said sadly, and his glance involun¬ 
tarily strayed to the picture of a 


young Uhlan which hung on the 
wall. He sat for a moment staring 
dully before hint. Then he shook 
himself and his good-humoured 
smile came over his broad face once 
more. “Aber Bier und fVein, das 
haben wir nochl** 

Not to be outdone in courtesy, he 
produced a bottle of his best wine, 
and they drank each other’s health; 
and Schafer spoke long and lyrically 
of the time when Germany would 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
nations of the world in a spirit of 
brotherhood. This had been a long 
war and a terrible one, and there 
had been hate and lying on both 
sides; yes, he saw clearly that the 
Germans had been lied to. Now, 
thank God, it was all over; and it 
was the last war, was it not: the 
lieutenant would bear him out in 
that? 

Harris nodded sympathetically; 
he was more than ever convinced 
that Campbell was wrong about the 
cave. Surely, people like this genial 
and benevolent old man could never 
have had a hand in such a crime; 
and the more he thought of it, the 
more convinced he was that the 
Thing in the cave was the body of 
some forest animal which had 
crawled in there to die. Still, that 
would not account for the state of 
the remains. If it were true that 
murder had taken place, what hor¬ 
rible mutilation! He felt that there 
was a great difference between being 
mangled in battle by an H. E. shell, 
and being thus foully murdered in 
a lonely cave at dead of night. His 
was a simple soul. 

Franz Schafer talked on: now, he 
had turned to less international mat¬ 
ters. He bewailed the rationing 
system which was still in force; they 
had cards for meat, cards for sugar, 
cards for butter, cards for every¬ 
thing! And what did they get? A 
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piece of meat the size of his fist to 
last the family a week. Why, even 
their very chickens and pigs if they 
were lucky enough to possess any, 
had to be turned over to the author¬ 
ities—and fortunate they would be 
if they got more than a pound or 
two of the meat. He didn’t think 
the officials were any too honest. 
Did not the Burgomaster have a 
stomach like other men, and wasn’t 
his wife a great, fat creature who 
shook like a bowlful of jelly when 
she walked? You couldn’t tell him 
she lived on black bread and pota¬ 
toes I 

Harris sipped at his glass, and 
looked at the little German. Should 
he ask him about the cave? It 
could do no harm; and then the 
matter would be settled: he could 
tell Campbell to drop his amateur 
detective attitude, and incidentally 
impress on him that he, Harris, had 
known all along that nothing had 
happened in the cave. 

“ Herr Schafer,” he said, “ do 
you know the road up the mountain 
to Burg Elz? ” 

“ Do I know it! I go up there 
often. My brother-in-law lives at 
Neudorf on the other side.” Schafer 
drew a deep breath and would have 


launched into a more detailed de¬ 
scription had not Harris inter¬ 
rupted him. 

“ Do you know where the little 
wayside shrine is, just before you 
get out of the woods ? ” 

Schafer stared at the young offi¬ 
cer. There was something in his 
voice which alarmed him; it was 
strangely like the metallic clang in 
the state official’s tone when he 
came to search the house for food. 

“ Why—Herr Leutnant—me— 
the shrine—,” he stammered. 

“ Do you know anything about a 
place a hundred yards or so to the 
right?” asked Harris curtly—too 
curtly perhaps; but he felt that he 
was on the scent. 

Schafer did not answer: only 
stared open-mouthed. His round 
eyes were like pale blue china knobs 
and he licked his lips nervously. 

Harris gripped the edge of the 
table and leaned forward. He had 
once seen an intelligence officer 
questioning prisoners back of the 
Line; and he remembered the stab¬ 
bing look in his eyes and the snap 
of his jaw as he had brought the 
harassed men to the verge of^ col¬ 
lapse with his merciless questions. 
Now Harris was glad that he had 
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seen it, and he thought himself not 
a whit less masterful as he suddenly 
levelled a finger at the startled face 
of Schafer and spat out: 

“The cave I” 

The effect was all he could have 
wished. If ever guilt and terror 
was written on the man’s face it 
was on Franz Schafer’s then. His 
eyes darted to and fro as if they 
sought to start out of their sockets, 
his nostrils twitched, beads of sweat 
stood out on his brow, and his lips 
trembled. He tried to steady his 
shaking hands, and gulped in his 
violent efforts to control himself. 

“ Ich weiss nichts! " he burst out. 
“ Um Gottes fVillen, ich weiss 
nichts! " 

“You know nothing, eh? Why 
do you protest then? Tell me that: 
tell me that!” and Harris banged 
the table to emphasize his words. 

The little wine-grower was 
dearly fighting to master himself. 
There was something pathetic in his 
attempts to call to his aid a false 
dignity which only served to make 
him more ridiculous. His face, 
which had been almost distorted 
with fright, settled down into its 
normal heavy lines. Only a rapid 
blinking of the pale eyes with their 
blond lashes testified to the tumult, 
which pounded at his breast, choked 
up his throat, and sent the blood 
roaring and throbbing in his ears. 
He bit his lip, met Harris’s eye for 
an instant, and said slowly and with 
an obvious effort: 

“ The Herr Leutnant will par¬ 
don me if I spoke a little violently. 
Lately—I have—not slept well; 
and the sudden change in the Herr 
Leutnant’s tone—” 

“ Ah! you have not slept well? ” 
asked Harris sarcastically. 

“ No—but now I am better. I 
can readily understand that the 
Herr Leutnant thought I knew 
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something of this matter-^—of this 
cave: but I assure him that I do not. 
However, I am quite willing to go 
up in the woods with the Herr 
Leutnant tomorrow afternoon.” 

The man’s face was quite calm 
now and his cheeks once more had 
their ruddy colour. The young of¬ 
ficer looked at him and shook his 
head with a slow smile. 

“ It won’t do, Schafer,” he said, 
“ it won’t do. You did it; or at 
least you jolly well know who did 
it. Want me to go up there with 
you to-morrow afternoon, eh? 
Splendid! And in the meantime lit¬ 
tle Hans would have been up to 
your brother-in-law’s, and the cave 
would be all ready for our visit! 
I’ve been through too many divi¬ 
sional inspections not to know the 
game.” His voice rose to a sharper 
tone. 

“ I’ll give you until to-morrow 
night to confess, and you don’t 
leave the house in the meantime: 
my man will see to that. One day— 
and then the military police. A mili¬ 
tary prison, Schafer—and perhaps 
a firing squad, who knows? Just 
think, my man. A cold, grey morn¬ 
ing, an open grave, a row of rifle 
barrels—” 

The little German sank limply 
into his chair. All his bravado was 
gone and his eyes were filled with a 
dim mist; his chin trembled. 

He saw a cold, grey morning, an 
open grave—^his wire, his little 
grandson Hans. What would they 
do without him? They would 
starve; he knew they would starve. 
Oh, he did not regret what he 
had done, but the law, the ter¬ 
rible iron hand of the law, personi¬ 
fied by this khaki figure before him, 
drove a fear into him that turned 
his blood cold. Would they shoot 
him? His mouth drooped. What 
did it matter: why should he not 
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tell? No—his family; his wife now 
sleeping peacefully in the room 
above—no, he would not tell. 

When Harris went to his room 
that nig^t after some sharp ques¬ 
tioning which had resulted only in a 
sullen repetition of “ I know nothing 
—I know nothing,” he left Herr 
Schafer leaning forward in his chair 
with his head pillowed on his arms. 
The little man heard the click of the 
front door being locked from 
within, and then the sound of the 
officer’s footsteps going down the 
stairs to the next floor; but he did 
not stir; his thick shoulders heaved 
and a muffled sound filled the room. 
He was weeping. 

The next morning Lieutenants 
Harris and Campbell held a con¬ 
sultation in the latter’s rooms. This 
time it was Harris who was the 
eager one; Campbell had quite 
changed his plan. He wanted to 
turn the matter over to the military 
police and let them search the cave, 
which was, after all, the simplest 
way, he said: for what more proof 
would they need than the body of 
MacGarry? He could be recog¬ 
nized by his identification tag, 
Campbell argued. But when Har¬ 
ris pointed out that the tag had 
probably been removed and that 
searching the cave would not 
necessarily put their hands on the 
murderer, he consented to keep 
quiet until they both agreed to 
take the matter to Headquarters. 
Schafer was already weakening, 
Harris said, and they arranged to 
meet that evening at his billet for 
the final cross-examination. Thus 
the case rested. Harris spoke quite 
openly of promotion and addressed 
his friend as “ Captain ” Campbell. 
They both laughed, Harris very 
boisterously and with an eager 
gleam in his eyes. They talked of 
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various other topics. Then Harris 
left, and Campbell stood at his bed¬ 
room window and watched his 
friend swing jauntily across the 
street below. He slowly lit a cigar¬ 
ette, and turned away from the win¬ 
dow with a queer smile. 

At eight o’clock that evening 
Harris and Campbell sat facing 
Franz Schafer in the little room. 
J«vis, Harris’s man, stood with 
his back against the door; a heavy 
automatic pistol sagged from his 
belt. Harris had ordered him to 
put it on, ‘‘ to put the wind up the 
old Jerry,” he had said. Campbell 
tilted back and forward in his chair 
and looked dreamily at the ceiling, 
a cigarette dangling from his lip. 
Harris wore his intelligence officer 
expression. Frau Schaftr, a white- 
haired old woman with cheeks like 
wrinkled rosy apples, sat in the 
chimney comer and pressed her lit¬ 
tle grandson Hans tightly to her 
breast, as she anxiously fixed her 
eyes on her husband’s face. 

Herr Schafer had been drinking; 
he had been drinking heavily, and 
his eyes were shot and streaked 
with blood. He had been wildly ex¬ 
cited during the afternoon, but now 
he had again sunk together in his 
chair. The kitchen clock tidted 
loudly. 

Harris cleared his throat. 

” Herr Schafer,” he began in a 
deep grave voice, “ have you recon¬ 
sidered? Are you prepared to con¬ 
fess? Think of your wife and your 
grandson. I promise you, and I 
Slink Lieutenant Campbell will bear 
me out, that we will do our utmost 
to lighten your sentence if you will 
give us a full confession. We know 
that you are guilty, we have the 
proof; it will be of no use for you to 
hold out any longer. Come, what*s 
your answer? ” 
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“ I have nothing to say,” Schafer 
answered briefly, and looked down 
again. 

Harris tdrned to his fellow*ofll- 
cer with a question in his eyes. 
Campbell shrugged his shoulders 
and resumed his study of the ceil¬ 
ing. Harris cursed him silently. 
What was the matter with the 
chap? ^ It was quite unlike him to be 
so mdifferent. Did Campbell pity 
the German? Well, he would go 
through with it alone. 

” Very well,” he said sternly. 
“To prison you go. Pack up your 
clothes.” 

There was a moment of silence; 
little Hans began to whimper. His 
grandfather stared at the floor. 

“ Franz,” said Frau Schafer. 
Her voice was low and gentle, and 
yet the single word sounded like a 
command. Schafer turned and met 
her eyes. He shook his head ob¬ 
stinately. 

“ Franz,” repeated his wife, and 
this time the name had a sharper 
ring. She put Hans down, went 
over to her husband and bent down 
and whispered in his ear; but 
Schafer was still silent and again 
shook his head. The old woman 
sighed and went back to her corner. 

Harris spoke again: “Well? 
One more chance. What is your 
answer? ” 

“ I have nothing to say,” said 
Schafer in the same tone as before. 

Harris looked at him narrowly, 
he would play his last card. He sat 
down at the table, tore a leaf from 
his note-book and wrote rapidly. 
Campbell whistled and looked at 
the clock. Schafer watched the 
(other nervously; this writing worried 
him. Questioning was bad enough, 
but when they began to write about 
him, it was more serious. Harris 
scrawled his name at the bottom 
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of the sheets, and gave it to his 
servant. 

“ Take it to the Burgomaster,” 
he said in German. 

“Beg pardon, Sir?” Jarvis 
stared at the bit of paper, but Har¬ 
ris paid no attention to him. 

^ Schafer made a movement with 
his hand. 

“ Wait,” said Harris, with his 
eyes fixed on the little German. 

Franz Schafer licked his lips, and 
cast a swift glance at his wife. She 
nodded. 

“ I wish to tell the truth, Herr 
Leutnant,” said Schafer in a low, 
almost inaudible voice. “ You will 
not send for the Burgomaster? ” 

_ “ No—not now,” answered Har¬ 
ris. 

And then, simply, like a man 
without further hope and .as one 
who throws himself fully on the 
mercy of the law, Franz Schafer 
confessed his crime. He and his 
brother-in-law had planned it care¬ 
fully beforehand. In the dark hours 
of the early morning they had 
dragged their bound and gagged 
victim to the cave and killed' it. 

“ It is not the first time that pigs 
have been secretly killed to avoid 
rationing,” said Herr Schafer de- 

TPn<5ivplv 

“PigJi Pigsl” gasped Harris. 

“ Ach, Herr Leutnant, why 
should we not have Pork and sau¬ 
sage as well as the Burgomaster’s 
wife? ” asked Schafer in a plaintive 
voice. 

To this naive question Lieuten¬ 
ant Harris made - no reply. He 
scowled at Campbell. 

Campbell slowly blew out a cloud 
of smoke and edged towards the 
door. 

“ They caught Eddie MacGarry 
in Paris last night,” he said gently, 
and fled. 
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S Ninfarosa there? ” 

“ Yes, just kiiock.” 

Old Maragrazia knocked and 
Ninfarosa’s voice sounded like the 
note of a bird. 

“ Here I am. I’m coming.” 

Maragrazia then seated herself 
on the doorstep. It was her natural 
seat, this doorstep, like so many 
others in front of the huts of Far- 
nia. The old woman, in spite of 
never openly asking for alms, was 
a beggar. Sitting there, she slept 
and wept in silence. Some one pass¬ 
ing by would throw a coin or a crust 
of bread into her apron; she would 
rouse herself from her weeping or 
her slumbering to kiss the penny or 
the bread, cross herself, and once 
more start to weep or fall asleep. 

She seemed just a pile of rags. 
Her parchment face was a mass of 
wrinkles in the midst of which her 
bloodshot eyes were burnt with con¬ 
tinuous weeping. The flies lit on her, 
but she was so absorbed in her woes 
that she did not even feel them, 
would not even brush them away. 
Her few sparse, dried-up hairs, 
parted in the middle, hung down in 


two little knots over her ears, whose 
lobes had been torn by the weight 
of the massive earrings she used to 
wear in her youth. 

The neighbors, sitting on their 
doorsteps, had ceased paying any 
attention to her. They were there 
almost all day, mending clothes, pre¬ 
paring vegetables, knitting stock¬ 
ings, all of them busy, gossiping in 
front of their low huts. In the nar¬ 
row, smoky streets, dirty little 
ragamuffins, baked by the sun, were 
playing, some entirely naked, some 
with only a shirt; chickens were 
scratching and pigs grunting amidst 
the dirt piles. 

They were talking that day of the 
new group of emigrants that were 
leaving the next day for America. 

“ Saro Scoma is going,” one of 
them said. “ He is leaving his wife 
and three children behind him.” 

“Vito Scordia,” added another, 
“ is leaving five, and his wife expect¬ 
ing another.” 

“ How much weeping,” called out 
someone further down, “ goes on all 
night long in the house of Muzia 
Ligreci. Her son Nico, just bade 
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from his military service, wants to 
leave also.” 

Hearing all this, old Maragrazia 
stopped up her mouth with her shawl 
so as not to break into sobs. 

Two of her sons had also gone 
to America fourteen years ago; they 
had promised to return after four 
or five years; but they had made 
their fortune over there, and had 
forgotten their old mother. Every 
time a new group of emigrants was 
leaving Farnia, she went to Ninfa- 
rosa to beg her to write a letter for 
her, so she could give it to someone 
to take to one or the other of her 
sons. Then she would follow the 
group a long way down the dusty 
road as they shuffled along, bur¬ 
dened with sacks and bundles, to th^ 
station of the nearby town, between 
mothers, wives, and sisters who 
were weeping and crying desper¬ 
ately. Walking along she would 
gaze fixedly into the eyes of this or 
that young emigrant who was simu¬ 
lating a noisy gaiety in order to 
suppress his emotion. 

“ Old crazy one,” some one 
called out to her, “ why do you look 
at me like that? Do you wish to 
put out my eyes? ” 

“ No, Beauty, I envy you them,” 
answered the old woman. ” For 
you will see my sons. Tell them 
you have left me, that they will not 
find me any more, if they wait much 
loiter.” 

In the meantime the gossips of the 
neighborhood continued to talk over 
those who were leaving next day. 
All of a sudden, an old man, who 
had been listening, quietly smoking, 
stretched out on his back at Ac end 
of the lane, his head leaning op 
against a donkey’s pack, rose up and 
placing his two horny hands on his 
chest: ‘‘If I were king,” he said 
and spat, ‘‘ if I were king, I would 
not allow anoAer letter from 


Farnia to be sent over Aere.” 

“ Hurrah, Jaco %>ina I ” ex¬ 
claimed one of Ae neighbors. ‘‘ And 
what would Ae poor moAers and 
wives do here wiAoot news or any 
help?” 

‘‘YesI And muA it is Aey 
send I ” grumbled the old man and 
spat again. “ The moAers turn 
into servants and Ae wives go 
wrong. But why don’t Aey tell 
about Ae troubles Aey find over 
Aere in Aeir letters? They only 
tell the good Aings and every letter 
whiA arrives just toms Ae heads 
of these ignorant boys and one by 
one Aey afl are carried away. There 
are no more hands here to work our 
lands. Who is left now at Famia? 
Only old men, women and Aildren. 
I own land and Aere I see it lying 
idle. WiA only one pair of arms, 
what can I do? ” 

At Ais moment, Ninfarosa 
opened the door. It seemed as 
though Ae sun rose in Aat narrow 
lane. A bright complexion, blaA, 
sparkling eyes, flaming lips and a 
lithe figure, she breaAed an air of 
joyful pride. A large red cotton 
handkerchief wiA yellow suns was 
folded across her bosom; large gold 
moons hung from her ears; her 
shiny, black hair was carelessly 
drawn baA in a voluminous knot 
on the nape of her neA and twisted 
around a little silver sword. Left 
a widow after barely two years of 
marriage to her first husband, she 
had been deserted by her second, 
who had gone to America five years 
before. The neighbors looked at 
her askance, as Aey felt she was 
easily consoled—but secretly Aey 
envied her. 

“ Who is it that is weeping here? 
Maragrazia?” 

“ Two sons I’ve lost, as beautiful 
as day. Should I not weep? ” 

‘‘ Beautiful indeed I They are 
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not worth weeping for,” said Ninfa- 
rosa. “ They are swimming in 
plenty over there, and they leave 
you to die here, a beggar.” 

“ What has this got to do with 
it? ” replied the old woman. “ I 
am their mother. What do they 
know, the children, how can they 
understand my sorrow? ” 

“ Ah I They say you drove them 
to desperation with all your troubles 
and all your tears,” said Ninfarosa. 

”11” exclaimed Maragrazia, 
beating her breast and rising to her 
feet in amazement. “ I ? Who said 
this? To my children? I? 
Who . . .?” 

“ Oh I let her be 1 ” interrupted 
one of the neighbors. “ Don’t you 
see she is joking 

Ninfarosa laughed, swaying her 
hips contemptuously. Then to make 
up for having so cruelljr teased the 
old woman, she asked in an affec¬ 
tionate voice; 

“ Cheer up; what is it you want? ” 

Maragrazia stuck her trembling 
hand in her hollow bosom and drew 
forth a crumpled sheet of paper and 
an envelope. She showed both of 
them to Ninfarosa with a beseech¬ 
ing air and said: 

“ Will you help me ? ” 

“A letter?” was her response. 
“ Another letter ? How many have 
you already sent? ” 

“If you will help me . . .” the 
other replied, with the same tearful 
voice. Ninfarosa, knowing she could 
not get rid of her, invited her to 
come in. 

Her house was not like the neigh¬ 
bors’. The big room, a little dark 
when the door was closed, because 
then it was lighted only from a 
barred window opening in the door 
itself, was whitewashed, the floor 

f )aved with bricks; a wardrobe, a 
arge chest with a marble top, a 
little table, modest furniture, but 
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for which the mistress in any case 
would have been unable to pay, 
with her very uncertain gains as a 
country dressmaker. 

She took the pen and the ink- 
stand, flattened out the crumpled 
paper on the top of the chest, and 
started to write, standing up: 

“ Hurry up; begin.” 

“ Dear sons,” the old woman be¬ 
gan to dictate. ” My eyes can weep 
no more,” continued Ninfarosa, 
with a sigh of weariness. 

And the old woman: 

“ Because _my eyes are burnt up 
with the desire of seeing you both 
for at least one last time . . .” 

” Go ahead, go ahead 1 ” urged 
Ninfarosa. “ You have written 
them this at least thirty times.” 

“ Now just write this. It is 
the truth, dear heart, don’t you 
see? Therefore write: ‘ Dear 
Sons . . .’ ” 

“ From the beginning? ” 

“ No. Now another thing. I 
have been thinking about it all 
through the night. Listen: ‘ Dear 
Sons: Your poor old mother prom¬ 
ises you and swears . . . promises 
you and swears that if you will re¬ 
turn to Farnia she will give you her 
little house.’ ” 

Ninfarosa burst out laughing. 

“ Even the house ? What on 
earth should they do with your four 
walls which will crumble ir anybody 
blows on them ? ” 

” Now you write,” repeated the 
old woman, obstinately. “ You lit¬ 
tle fool, don’t you know that four 
stones at home are worth more than 
a whole kingdom away? Just 
write, write.” 

“ I have written. What else do 
you want to add? ” 

” Now this: ‘ Your poor mother,' 
dear little sons, now that winter is 
at the gate, your poor mother trem¬ 
bles with cold; she would like to 
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make herself a little coat and she 
can’t; she begs you to be charitable^ 
and send her just a little, a couple 
of dollars . . ” 

“ Enough, enough I ” ss^id Ninfa- 
rosa, folding up the sheet and put¬ 
ting it in the envelope. “ I’ve 
finished. Enough.” 

” Did you put that in about the 
couple or dollars? Nicely written, 
everything? ” • 

“ Auff! I tell you, yes ...” 

” Patience f Have a little patience 
with this poor old woman, daughter 
mine, God and the Holy Virgin 
bless you.” 

She took the letter and thrust it 
into her bosom. She thought she 
would give it to the son of Muzia 
Ligreci, who was going to New 
York, where her sons were, and 
started off to take it to him. 

I Evening was falling. The women 
had already retired into their 
houses; almost all the doors were 
closed, and not a soul was to be seen 
in the narrow streets. The lamp¬ 
lighter was making his rounds, 
carrying his ladder to light the few 
kerosene lamps which only helped to 
make the light and the silence of 
those abandoned lanes more un¬ 
certain. 

As old Maragrazia walked along, 
pressing her letter against her 
bosom as if to impart her maternal 
warmth to that piece of paper, she 
felt as if this time they certainly 
could no longer resist her entreaties. 
But somehow she was not really 
very satisfied with the letter. It 
seemed to her that Ninfarosa had 
written too hurriedljr, and she was 
not even quite certain that she had 
really put in diat last part, about 
the couple of dollars for the coat. 
What could a couple of dollars mat¬ 
ter to her sons, already rich, when 
their old mother was shivering? 
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Suddenly, hearing footsteps, she 
stopped under a lamp. Who was 
it? 

Ahl The new municipal doctor, 
that young man who had recently 
come, and who soon, according to 
gossip, would be going away, not 
because he had not done well, but 
because he was not in favor with the 
few small landlords of the country¬ 
side. All the poor people, however, 
liked him very much. They said he 
also wanted to go to America. But 
he hadn’t any mother any more; he 
was alone! 

“ Doctor,” said Maragrazia, 
“would you do me a favor?” 

The young doctor stopped under 
the lamplight, bewildered. He had 
been thinking as he walked along 
and had not noticed the old woman. 
“Who is it? Oh! You.” 

He remembered having seen that 
heap of rags sitting In front of the 
doors of the huts a number of times. 

“Would you do me the favor,” 
repeated Maragrazia, “ to read this 
letter which I want to send to my 
sons ? ” 

“ If I can see,” said the Doctor, 
adjusting his glasses. 

Maragrazia drew forth the letter 
and was in a state of suspense for 
him to begin reading the words dic¬ 
tated to Ninfarosa: “Dear Sons.” 
But, no, the Doctor eidier coul^’t 
see or couldn’t decipher the writing; 
he moved the sheet nearer his eyes, 
held it further off to see better by 
the lamplight, turned it Ais way and 
that . . . Finally he said: 

“ But what is It? ” 

“ Can’t you read it? ” asked 
Maragrazia timidly. 

The Doctor burst out laughing. 

“ But there is nothing written 
here,” he said. “ Just four scrawls. 
Ixiok.” 

“ It’s not possible,” exclaimed the 
old woman. 
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“ But, yes, look . . . nothing. 
There is nothing written.” 

” But how, is it possible?” said 
the old woman. “ I dictated it my¬ 
self to Ninfarosa ... I saw her 
writing.” 

“ She must have pretended,” said 
the Doctor, shrugging his shoulders. 

Maragrazia remained open 
mouthed; then striking her chest a 
great blow: “Oh, deceiver 1 ” she 
exclaimed. 
“ Why did she 
deceive me so? 
Ah! This is 
why my sons 
don’t answer 
me. She never 
wrote them 
anything at all; 
nothing of 
what I dic¬ 
tated to her. 
. . . That’s the 
reason! M y 
sons don’t 
know anything 
of my condi¬ 
tion. That I 


am dying for them. And I was 
blaming them, Doctor, while all the 
time she was mocking me. Oh, 
Lord! Oh, Lord! How can anyone 
deceive a mother so and a poor old 
woman like me? What a shame 1 
What a shame! ” 

The young Doctor, much touched 
and indignant, tried to calm her; he 
made her tell him who this Ninfa¬ 
rosa was, where she lived. The 
broken-hearted old woman was bent 
on excusing her far-away sons for 
their long silence, torn with remorse 
for having accused them for years of 
desertion, saying that they would 
have flown to her side if only one 
of the many letters, which she had 
thought she had sent to them, had 
been really written and had reached 
them. 

“ Courage, courage, now don’t de¬ 
spair. Come to me tomorrow morn¬ 
ing and I’ll write another letter for 
you. Go to sleep now, go to sleep.” 

However, about two hours later, 
as the Doctor was passing down that 
street, he still found the old woman, 
crying disconsolately, cowering be¬ 
neath the lamp-post. He made her 
rise at once and enjoined her to go 
home as night had already fallen. 

“ Where are you living? ” 

“ Ah, Doctor ... I have a 
little house, just below here at the 
entrance to the village. I told that 
deceiver to write to my sons that I 
would cede It to them at once, if they 
would only return. She burst out 
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laughing, the shameless one I because 
it is just four tumbIe-do\<rn old walls, 
bare walls, with a rotten door . . . 
But I . . 

“ All right, all right,” the Doctor 
again interrupted. ” Go to sleep. 
Tomorrow we will write about the 
house also. Get up and come home 
now.” 

Early next morning the Doctor 
started straight off to find Ninfarosa, 
and by chance she was the one whom 
he asked for the address of the 
woman he wanted to see. 

” Here I am, it’s me, Doctor,” 
Ninfarosa answered, smiling and 
blushing, and invited him in. 

Several times already she had 
looked with pleasure at the almost 
childishly youthful Doctor. As she 
was always healthy and didn’t know 
how to pretend to be indisposed in 
order to consult him, she was now 
very pleased as well as surprised that 
he had come of his own accord to 
talk with her. When she heard 
what it was about and saw he was 
disturbed, she turned towards him 
with a petulant air and said: “ For¬ 
give me. Doctor,” half closing her 
beautiful eyes. ” You are seriously 
disturbed about that crazy old 
woman? Everyone knows her, 
here in the village. Doctor, and no 
one pays any more attention to her. 
You can ask anyone you like and 
everyone will tell you that she is 
crazy, really crazy for fourteen 
years, ever since those two sons left 
for America. She won’t admit that 
they’ve forgotten her, which Is the 
truth, and she persists in writing and 
writing, so just to quiet her, you 
understand, I pretend ... so, to 
write her letters. Those who are 
leaving pretend to take them with 
them to please her further. And 
she, poor old thing, is hopeful. Yes, 
Doctor, all the pity goes to him who 
is leaving, and for the one who stays 


behind, nothing! I cried, God 
knows, at first, when ray husband 
left, and now, I’m trying to get on 
and to amuse myself, if I get the 
chance, since the world is so sad.” 

” But perhaps you have enough to 
live on; that poor old woman, how¬ 
ever-” 

“ No, sir I Don’t you believe it,” 
replied Ninfarosa with feeling. 
‘‘ She also would have enough If she 
only wanted to. She doesn’t want 
to.” 

“ How’s that? ” asked the Doc¬ 
tor, raising his eyebrows question- 
ingly. 

When Ninfarosa saw his sur¬ 
prised look she burst out laughing, 
showing her strong white teeth. 

‘‘Oh! Yes!’’she said. “For she 
has another son here, the youngest, 
who would like to have her with 
him, and who would not let her want 
for anything. She doesn’t wish to 
go to him.” 

” Another son ? Hers ? ” asked 
the young Doctor, overcome with 
surprise. 

“Yes, Sir. His name is Rocco 
Trupia. She does not want ta go to 
him.” 

“ And why not? ” 

“ Because she’s quite crazy. She 
weeps day and night for those two 
sons who have deserted her, and 
she won’t even accept a crust of 
bread from this other one, who has 
plead and plead with her! From 
strangers, yes.” 

“ Perhaps this son treated her 
badly. How else could it be ex¬ 
plained ? ” 

“ I don’t think so,” said Ninfa¬ 
rosa. “ I know Rocco Trupia. He 
is taciturn, ugly, but not bad. And 
how he works! Work, wife, and 
children. He knows nothing else 
If you want to see for yourself. Sir, 
you don’t have to walk a long way. 
Look, If you follow this road, only 
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about a quarter of a mile beyond the 
Ullage, you will find on the right the 
‘ House of the Column,’ as it’s 
called. He lives there. He has 
rented a nice little place which ^ves 
him a good living. Go over and 
you’ll see that it’s just as I tell you." 

The Doctor rose, more and more 
curious about that old woman, and 
said: “ Yes, I’ll go." 

He walked along with a quick 
step down the road, looking from 
side to side at the arid lands which 
were waiting for the rains to be 
broken up, first by the spade, then by 
the plough and then to be sown. 
But labor was lacking and a deep 
sense of sadness and desertion hung 
over that land. 

There it was, the “ House of the 
Column," so called because one cor¬ 
ner was supported by a column of an 
ancient Greek temple, erumbling and 
broken. It was really a hovel. It 
was protected at the back by a thick 
hedge of figs and in front there were 
two haystacks. 

“ Anyone at home ? ’’ called out 
the Doctor, stopping in front of the 
rusty and tumble-down iron gate. 

A boy, about ten years old, bare¬ 
footed with a towsled shock of red¬ 
dish hair, faded by the sun, and with 
a pair of greenish eyes like a wild 
animal, came forward. 

“ Are you the son of Rocco 
Trupia?" 

“ Yes Sir." 

“ Where is your father? ’’ 

“ He’s unloading manure over 
there with the mules." 

The wife was in front of the 
house combing out her eldest 
daughter’s hair. The child was 
about twelve years old, seated on an 
upturned milk bucket, holding a few 
months’ old baby on her knees. An¬ 
other one was crawling on the 
ground among the chickens who 
were not in the least afraid of him. 


" L would like to speak with 
Rocco Trupia," said the young Doc¬ 
tor to the woman. “ I am the new 
doctor.” 

The woman stared at him, dis¬ 
turbed, not understanding what that 
Doctor could want with her hus¬ 
band. She pulled her rough chemise 
tc^ether, and rose to her feet and 
offered him a chair. The Doctor 
declined and bent down to pat the 
baby on the ground, while the other 
child scampered of! to call the 
father. 

In a few minutes there were 
sounds of scufiling, of heavy nailed 
shoes and Rocco Trupia appeared 
from between the fig trees. 

He raised his hand, deformed by 
the hard work in the fields, and 
pushed back his knit cap off his fore¬ 
head as a sign of greeting. “ I kiss 
your hand. Sir. What do you com¬ 
mand?" 

“ Oh 1 I came ... I came to 
speak with you . . .’’ the Doctor 
faltered, disconcerted Iw that shy, 
sombre aspect. “. . .To speak to 
you about your mother." 

Rocco Trupia started. “ Is she 
ill?" 

“ No," the Doctor hastened to 
add. " She’s . . . She’s just as 
u.sual, but so old, miserable, without 
care, without any to look after 
her . . ." 

As the Doctor talked on Rocco 
Trupia became more and more dis¬ 
turbed. Finally he couldn’t contain 
himself any more and said: “ Doc¬ 
tor, have you anything else to tell 
me ? I am ready to serve you. But 
if you have come here to talk to me 
about my mother. Sir, I beg to be 
excused. I’m going back to work." 

“ Just wait a minute ... I 
know she’s not lacking anything on 
account of you,” said the Doctor, 
trying to detain him. ** In fact, they 
have told me that you . . 
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** Come here, Sir,” said Rocco 
Trupia, suddenly jumping up and in¬ 
dicating the door. “ The house of 
poor people, but if you are a doctor. 
Sir, you have seen many others like 
it. I want to show you the bed 
always ready, prepared for that 
good old woman; she is my mother. 
I can call her nothing else. Here is 
my wife. Here are my children, 
who can bear witness how I ordered 
them to serve that old woman like 
the Holy Mother. For the mother 
is holy, Sir. What have I done to 
this mother? Why should she 
shame me so before all the village 
and let them think who knows what 
about me? It is true that since 
childhood. Sir, I grew up with my 
father’s family. But I’ve respected 
her and have wished her well. 
When those sons of hers left for 
America, I immediately ran to her 
to bring her back here with me, to be 
Queen of my house. No, Sir 1 She 
has to go around begging in the 
village, making this spectacle of her¬ 
self and shaming me. Doctor, I 
swear that if either of those sons of 
hers returns to Farnia, I will kill him 
for this shame and all the bitterness 
which, for fourteen years, I have 
suffered because of them.” 

Quivering, his face distorted, 
Rocco Trupia wiped off his foaming 
mouth with his arm. Even his eyes 
were blood-shot. 

The young Doctor stood looking 
at him quite overcome. “ There,” 
he said, as soon as he could speak, 
"perhaps it is on account of this 
hatred which you nourish for your 
brothers, that your mother does not 
wish to accept your hospitality.” 

" For this? ’’ said Rocco Trupia, 
clenching his lists. " And when 
have I ever hated my brothers? 
Now, I hate them. Sir, for the way 
th^ have made my mother and me 
suffer I When they were here, they 


didn’t work and I worked for all. 
They came here to tell me that they 
hadn’t anything to eat that night, 
that the mother would be going to 
bed hungry, and I gave. They got 
drunk, they squandered money on 
women, and I gave. When they 
left for America, I bled myself for 
them. Here is my wife, who can 
tell you.” 

“ And then why? ” said the Doc¬ 
tor, almost to himself. 

Rocco Trupia broke forth in a 
sneer: 

" Why? Because my mother says 
I am not her son 1 ” 

" What? ” 

" Doctor, you let her explain. I 
haven’t time to waste. The men 
over there are waiting for me with 
the mules loaded. I must work 
. . . and you see I’m all mixed up. 
Let her tell you.” 

Much moved and dismayed, the 
Doctor hastened to return to the 
village to finally clear up that case 
which was so strange as to seem 
almost unlikely. 

Sitting on the step in front of her 
house, he found old Maragrazia 
waiting, just as he had left her. 

" Come up here,” he said to her, 
with a certain gruffness in his voice. 

He went ahead and made the old 
woman enter his office, showed her 
to a seat and looking at her severely, 
began: " I’ve been talking wim 
your son, at ‘ the House of the 
Column.* Why didn’t you tell me 
that you had that other son here? ” 

Maragrazia looked at him, first 
bewildered and then almost terri¬ 
fied ; she passed her trembling hands 
over her forehead and her hair and 
said: “O Sir I I’m covered with a 
cold sweat if you talk to me about 
that son . . . Don’t mention him, 
I implore you I ” 

" But why? ” asked the Doctor. 
** What has he done to you ? Go 
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ahead, tell me what it is.” 

“ He hasn’t done anything to 
me,” the old woman hastened to 
reply. “ This I must say, in all con¬ 
science! Indeed. But I . . . See 
how 1 tremble. Sir, when I speak of 
him I I can’t . . . Because he, Sir, 
is not my son! ” 

The young Doctor, losing pa¬ 
tience, broke forth: ” How do you 
mean, he’s not your son ? What are 
you saying? Are you foolish or 
really crazy? Didn’t you bear him 
yourself? ” 

The old woman bent her head at 
this outburst and lowering her 
bloodshot eyes, replied: “Yes, 
Sir, and perhaps I am^ foolish. 
But crazy, no. But certain things 
you cannot know. Sir, for you are 
still a boy. I have white hair, and 
I have suffered so long, and I have 
seen things I I have seen things, my 
dear Sir, which you cannot even im- 
agine. 

“ Well, what have you seen? 
Tell me! ” said the Doctor, urging 
her on. 

“Black things! Black thii^I” 
sighed the old woman, shaking her 
head. You weren’t even in the mind 
of God then, and I’ve seen them 
with these eyes, which have wept 
tears of blood. Have you heard 
speak of a certain Canebardo, Sir? ” 

“ Garibaldi ? ” asked the Doctor. 

“Yes, Sir, who came around our 
way, and made the countryside and 
even cities rebel against every law 
of man and God! Have you heard 
speak of him? ” 

“ Yes,^ yes, go on! What has 
Garibaldi got to do with it? ” 

“ He’s got to do with it, that this 
Canebardo gave orders, when he 
came, that all the prisons in the 
village should be opened. Now you 
can Imagine, Sir, the wrath of God 
that broke loose over our country! 
The worst thieves, the worst assas¬ 
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sins, wild beasts, crazed by so many 
years in chains. Among others, 
there^ was one, the most ferocious, a 
certain Cola Camizzi, leader of the 
brigands, who killed the poor crea¬ 
tures of God, just so, for pleasure, 
as though they were flies! ‘To 
test the ^wder,’ he said. He 
passed by raria, and killed all who 
didn’t want to follow him. I had 
been married a few years and had 
already those two sons, who are 
now over there in America. My 
own blood! We were in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Pozzetto, where my 
husband, may his soul rest in peace, 
had rented a farnu Cola Camizzi 
also passed through there and 
dragged my husband away by brute 
force. Two days later, 1 saw him 
return like a dead man. He wasn’t 
himself any more. He couldn’t 
speak with his eyes filled with all 
he had seen, and he hid his hands, 
oor thing, with disgust over what he 
ad been forced to do. Oh, Sir I my 
heart just stopped beating, when 1 
saw hun In front of me like that. 
‘ Nino mio,’ I called to him. ‘ Nino 
mio! what have you done ? ’ He 
couldn’t speak. ‘ You have run 
away? And if they catch you now? 
They will^ kill you! ’ He couldn’t 
say an}rthing. He sat there with 
crazed eyes, looking at the fire for a 
while; then said: ‘Better dead!’ 
He said nothing more. He was hid¬ 
den for three days. The fourth he 
went out. We were poor. He had 
to work. Night came. He didn’t 
return. I waited and waited. Oh, 
God! But I knew It already. Still 
I thought: ‘ Who knows; perhaps 
they haven’t killed him. Perhaps 
they have captured him again! ’ 
News reached me after six days that 
Cola Camizzi with his band was in 
the district of Montelusa, which be¬ 
longed to the friars of Llguorini, 
who had run away. I went there. 
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like one.crazed. From the Pozzetto 
there were more than six miles of 
road. It was a windy day, Sir, such 
as I’ve not seen in all my life. It 
seemed as though the souls of all the 
murdered ones screamed vengeance. 
That wind carried me. I flew. I 
took scarcely an hour to reach the 
monastery, standing way up there 
in the midst of so many black pop¬ 
lars. There was a great walled 
courtyard. One entered by a half 
hidden narrow door on the side. I 
took a stone in order to knock 
louder. 1 knocked and knocked. 
They wouldn’t open. But I knocked 
so hard, that finally they opened. 
Oh! What did I see?” 

At this point Maragrazia rose to 
her feet, her face twisted with hor¬ 
ror, her bloodshot eyes staring and 
one hand outstretched, the fingers 
clenched with terror. Her voice 
failed her at first. . . Then: 

“ In their hands ... In their 
hands . . . those assassins ...” 

“ Well? ” asked the Doctor, con¬ 
fused. 

“ They were playing bowls, 
there in that courtyard . . . but with 
the heads of men ... black, covered 
with earth . . . they were grasping 
them by their hair . . . and one of 
them, my husband’s . . . he. Cola 
Camizzi was holding, and he thrust 
it at me. I screamed so loud that 
it tore my throat and my chest— 
such a scream that those assassins 
trembled. But as Cola Camizzi 
put his hands to my throat to make 
me stop, one of them jumped on him, 
furious; and then four, five, ten of 
them, taking courage, threw them¬ 
selves on him. They too revolted 
against the tyranny of the ferocious 
monster. Doctor, and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing him slaugh¬ 
tered there, under my eyes, by his 
owm companions, the assassin! ” 
Maragrazia dropped on the seat. 
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exhausted, panting, shaken by a con¬ 
vulsive trembling. 

The young Doctor stood locking 
at ^ her, with horror and disgust 
painted on his face. But the first 
stupor having passed, as soon as he 
could compose his ideas, he failed to 
understand what connection that 
story could have wth the other son. 

“ Wait,” continued the old wom¬ 
an, as soon as she regained her 
breath. “ The one who first re¬ 
belled, who first defended me, was 
called Marco Trupia.” 

“ Oh I ” exclaimed the Doctor, 
“ then this Rocco . . .” 

“ His son,” replied Maragrazia. 
“ But think. Doctor, whether I could 
be the wife of the man after what I 
had seen. But he wanted me at all 
costs. Three months he kept me 
with him bound, gagged, because I 
screamed. I bit him. After three 
months, they captured him and shut 
him in prison, where he died soon 
after. Oh, Sir! I swear I would have 
torn out my vitals not to bring his 
child into the world! I felt I 
wouldn’t be able to look at him in 
my arms. I nearly died when he 
was born. My mother assisted me, 
bless her, and she didn’t even show 
him to me. She took him at once 
to his father’s relatives who brought 
him up. Now don’t you think. Doc¬ 
tor, that I can really say that he is 
not my son ? ” 

The young Doctor remained lost 
in thought for a few minutes. Then 
he said: " But he, your son, what 

fault is it of his? ” 

“ None! ” replied the old woman 
at once. "And when have I ever said 
one word against him? Never, 
Doctor . . . But what can I do, 
if I can’t even bear to see him in the 
distance? He’s just like his father. 
Sir. In his features, his build, even 
his voice ... I tremble when I 
see him and break out in a cold 
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sweat all over! It isn’t I, it is the 
blood itself that rebels. What can 
Ido?” 

She waited a little, drying her 
eyes with the back of her hand. 
Then fearing that the group of emi¬ 
grants might leave Famia without 
die letter for her true sons, for her 
adored sons, she took courage and 


said to the Doctor, still lost in 
thought: 

“ If you would do me the kind¬ 
ness you promised me, Sir.” 

And as the Doctor, rousing him¬ 
self, told her he was ready, she ap¬ 
proached the desk and once more 
began dictating: 

“ Dear Sons 1 ” 
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The Poet 

By 

Gustav Wied 

From the Danish by Peter Kristensen 



Though not, strictly speaking, of this generation—he died 
in 1914 —Gustav IVied, like Moliire, makes his appeal to 
every epoch. He deals vaith material that remains unchanged 
—human foibles and frailties. With joyous yet keen pen he 
exposes and chafs the ridiculous voherever he finds it, be it in 
the pompous burgher, the stupid provincial, or the ostenta¬ 
tious aristocrat. 

He was born in Denmark in 1858, and he tried his hand 
at many things, book-selling, teaching, lava, journalism, be¬ 
fore finally drifting into the field for which his talents were 
designed. He wrote novels, plays, and short stories. Though 
tremendously popular in his own country, he has been little 
known here. In the early fall, however, one of his plays, 
“2X2=5” will be brought out in English. 


I HAD for a long time been 
afraid that he was a poet, but I 
had never known for certain. 
Then one windy day I met him, 
in flying cloak and battered soft hat, 
out by the Community Hospital. 

I had treated him a little coolly 
of late but. now that I saw him so 
unexpectedly I felt a sudden desire 
to be civil. 

He was going to pass me with 
only a nod, but I extended my 
hand heartily and said: 

“ How do you do, Mr. Mam- 
sen ! ” 

“ Hello! hello! ” he said, and I 
could see that he was pleasantly sur¬ 
prised. 

“ Are you out for a walk? ” I 
asked. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ one has to get 
a little air occasionally.” 

And the cloak swelled out around 
him, till he looked like a balloon 
that’s being filled. He had long 
hair and bare hands like a real poet 
who despises fashion’s demands. 

“ It’s windy today,” I said. 

" Yes,” he answered. “ It’s no 
wonder we Danes are what we are. 


weak and uncertain characters! 
One day the sun shines with a south¬ 
land glow, and the. next, storm and 
snow whirl through the streets.” 

Yes,” I said, approvingly, “ the 
climate undoubtedly makes a dif¬ 
ference.” 

“ Are we soon to see something 
new from your hand? ” he asked. 

“ No, Mamsen,” I said. “ It’s 
not the right time for it! ” 

A gust of wind came and lifted 
the right wing of his cloak, and I 
saw a book in quarto under his arm. 

“ What’s that you* have there ? ” 
I asked thoughtlessly. 

He blushed all the way down “ to 
the middle ” as my old Aunt Marie 
says. 

“ Shall we walk? ” I asked. 
“ I’m cold. Which way are you 
going? ” 

“ Oh, it really makes no differ¬ 
ence.” 

And we went out toward the 
Solvtorv. 

" I have long wanted to have a 
talk with you,” began Mr. Mamsen 
after a pause. 

” Is that so? ” 
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“ Yes, because you see, I’ve writ¬ 
ten a little thing.’ 

“ Oh, Lord,” I thought. “ Didn’t 
I tell you 1 ” “ 1 have long sus¬ 

pected it,” I said aloud. “ 1 have 
long suspected the poet in you.” 

He laughed, flattered. 

“ I’ll come up and see tou some 
day next week,” I said. “It will be 
a pleasure for me to come up some 
day next week.” 

“Yes—but I should like very 
much to have you read it first.” 

“ Then send it to me.” 

“ Yes, but I have it with me.” 

“ Oh, so you have it with you ? 
Well, you might as well let me have 
it at once.” 

“ I hope I don’t— ” 

“ No, not at all,” I said, “ not at 
alll We have to get it over with.” 

“ Ha, ha,” he laughed, a little 
forced. “ Always witty.” 

“ It is gallows-humor,” I said, and 
regretted bitterly, my graciousness. 
“ Wlut is it you have written? ” 

“ It’s this,” he said, and hauled 
the* book in quarto out from under 
the doak. 

“What is it?” I asked fright¬ 
ened, because from the exterior of 
the book L had reason to expect the 
worst 

“ It is a tragedy.” 

» A tra-” 

“ A tragedy, yes.” 

“ Is it long? ’’ 

“ Five acts.” 

“ Don’t you think,” I tried 

B ntly, “ don’t you think, dear 
aaken P. Mamsen, that the times 
are better for comedy? ” 

“ The times are tragic! ” he said, 
and looked darkly at a passing beer 
truck. 

“ Yes,” I said. “ Yes, of course, 
but—and anyway I don’t think I’m 

competent to- 

“ Now you’re fishing,” he smiled. 
“ I’m not, God knows, I’m not! ” 


FICTION 

I said. “ I never fish—I can’jt en¬ 
dure fishing.” 

“ It’s verse! ” he said with his 
head on one side, and he began to 
turn the leaves in the book. 

The wind whirled a cloud of 
dust and powdered refuse up around 
us. I closed my eyes and spat. But 
the poet noticed nothing. He came 
closer to me and said m a moving 
voice: 

“ Here is a place you shall have at 
once. I think I hit this off pretty 
well.” 

“ Read,” I said hoarsely. 

And he read: 

Are you my daughter? I ask of 
every breeze 

That billows o*er the heath's brown 
heather. 

Are you my daughter? I ask each 
puff 

That whistles among the forests' 
slender trunks, 

And chases like a lifeless breath 
Across- field and path and road and 
cliff 

Through coal-black night and sun- 
bright day — 

Are you my daughter? 

“ I don’t know,” I said. “ But 
why does he want to know? ” 

“ Well, you see: she loves Arnold, 
but on account of old friendship the 
father wants to marry her to 
Christopher.” 

“ Oh, I see! But what does the 
mother say? ” 

“ She has been dead five years. 
But now you shall hear! It is the 
daughter that speaks; she is a fine 
delicate woman.” 

/ swear to you by the Earth's 
fiowers smalt, 

By the night's stars and by the light 
of the moon, 

That I wander will like a beggar 
wench 
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From door to door, from parish to And a thousand Turks sank at my 
parish, from city to city, feet. 

Before I my love to him deny, / enveloped me in monkish robes of 

Before I tear out with regardless gray 

hand And flew to Palestine's holy tombs 

The noble plant that in my heart ^To consecrate my soul to the God of 

grew, Heaven - 

The deep, long, wondrous roots. But eternally she stood before my 
And nourished by our love’s quiet inner image, 

happiness/ My lily-white, golden-yellow bride. 

“ That’s damn good I ” I said. “ Magnificent,” I said. “ Where 



“ But I don’t think she ought to use 
the word ‘ wench.’ Isn’t she too 
delicate for that? ” 

“ It’s the anger that puts the 
words in her mouth,” said Marnsen, 
and read on: 

For anger and strife can breed grim 
words, 

Which happiness never fostered on 
our tongue. 

“ Very true, very true. Do you 
believe in the woman ? ” 

“ Absolutely! But now you shall 
hear I ” (He turned over the leaves 
again.) ‘‘Here is a meeting between 
iu-nold and the father.” 

“ His?” 

“ No, hers I ” 

Arnold 

/ drew in warfare my sword from 
my loins 


in Satan’s name do you get those 
words? ” 

The poet smiled delightedly and 
continued: 

Lord of the Castle 
Your father robbed me of your 
mother’s heart! 

Your mother betrayed her honor’s 
precious oath! 

Your aunt - 

‘‘ That’s good I ” I said. ‘‘ That’s 
good! ” 

Your aunt trifled with my uncle 
Moritz. 

“ Devilish family affairs I ” I 
said. 

Your cousin Eginhardt my sister 
betrayed! 

But I another wife chose. 

‘‘ I would have done that too,” I 
said. ‘‘ Absolutely! ” 
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“ One understands the master’s 
anger?” asked the poet with a 
pleased smile. 

“ Of course, of course! ” I said. 
“ That’s just what’s tragic about 
it.” 

“ But he ought not to let It go out 
over the children-” 

“ No,” I said. “ No—that’s just 
—eh—comi—or that’s just—that’s 
just what he should not do.” 

Mr. Mamsen’s reading had be¬ 
gun in a whispering tone; but as he 
began to be taken by the indescrib¬ 
able beauties of his work the volume 
of his voice Increased. And all these 
terrible things about the family 
troubles he had shouted out in a 
loud voice so pec^le turned and 
lodted at us, and probably thought 
It was my family he meant. It 
embarrassed me. 

“ Let me have the book now,” I 
said, in order to escape any more. 

“ There are a couple of places I 
should like very mudi to read to 
you.” 

“ Yes, but- 

“ It’s quite short, but I think it 
has a lot of power in it,” explained 
the poet. 

“ Oh 1 ” I said. “ The other 
things weren’t so very weak either.” 

“That’s right, but now you shall 
hear 1 ” 

We stood on the Solvtorv, where 
countless trollej^ unceasingly passed 
and crossed. The grinding wheels 
and the horses’ ringing bells and 
chimes were enough to make a 
blacksmith’s apprentice nervous. 
And then, too, the w’nd sang the 
most melancholy tune in the tele¬ 
phone wires. I was in such a condi¬ 
tion that my whole body shook. 

“ Here it is,” said Mafmen. 
“Now you shall hear: it is a 
meeting between Arnold and Chris¬ 
topher. Christ<q>her is the villain. 
The scene represents a wild moun¬ 


tainous country with a rising moon I” 

“ Go to it! ” 1 said, and tipped 
my hat to a lady I knew who was 
passing by. 

And the poet read: 

Arnold 

[alone, in thought] 
Outlawed, exiled, disgraced!— 

Oh, were there but no women on 
this earth! 

True, then man would be much 
alone. 

But also placed in a position of 
more freedom! 

Christopher 

[comes from the background] 
She won'tf But he wil l 
He, the father, he will—but she 
wot^t !— 

He will, he will! What have I 
then to fearf 

She is not the first woman who 
Has not wanted, but still has been 
compelled to !— 

Were Arnold but out of the way! 
This boy, 

That pipes her ears full 
Of fond love song^ sweet honey! 

[Discovers Arnold. Aside] 
When you speak of the devil he is 
near! 

[aloud] 

Good thing I met you, pious rabbit 
heart! 

Come on, now, draw your sword, 
and let us try 

Whose life thread Nornen spun of 
strongest silk! 

Arnold 

[mildly] 

/ laid my szvord on the moster^s 
grave. 

Christopher 

[tauntingly] 

You long-legged fly, you numb, 
fence-post. 
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You offspring of a hare and a 
sheep! 

Arnold 
[gets up] 

No one has ever called me that be¬ 
fore! 

Christopher 
[with devilish laughter] 

Stand up! Come on! By Hell’s 
black abyss 

ril spit you fast to yonder birch 
tree! 

And the forest’s birds shall flock 
here 

And feed on your tame lamb heart! 

[They draw swords and fight.] 

“ Shakespearian! ” I cried, much 
agitated. “ Really Shakespearian. 
But now I must go, dear Mamsen. 
I have an appointment.” 

There was a crowd of people 
around us but Mamsen noticed 
nothing. 

“ There is only one thing more,” 
he said. “ Only a couple of verses.” 

“ I haven’t time 1 ” I said, and 
started off. 

“ Here it is! ” continued the poet 
and held me fast by a buttonhole. 
“ It’s after Arnold has recovered a 
bit from his wounds. The father 
has given his permission. Arnold 
and Lenore are sitting on the 
balcony looking out over the land* 
scape.” 

Lenore 

Then I dreamed a strange dream, 
my Arnold — 

The earth opened, and out of the 
depth rose 

A many-colored snake with scales of 
silver. 

Taward my feet it glided; 

And from its mouth grew high to 
heaven 

A glorious rose tree with twin buds. 


Arnold 

[weakly] 

A strange dream! 

“ Dear Mamsen,” I began again. 
“ It’s beautiful. God knows it’s 
beautiful; but . . .” 

“ Now I’m through,” said Mam¬ 
sen. ” Only two minutes I ” 

I saw a car coming down Far- 
imagsgade. I was very nervous 
and stood right beside the track. 
Mamsen could, of course, neither 
see nor hear it. Should I let him 
be run over ? No, no, of course not 1 
But—but . . . 

And Mamsen read: 

Lenore 

Then came a voice with sound of 
distant harps. 

Break the flower, Lenore! it said. 
For loyal love is rewarded by heaven 
itself. 

“ I don’t quite understand,” I 
said. 

The car was now not more than 
a hundred yards away. I made a 
dedsion. 

“ Well, you see,” explained 
Mamsen. ” It’s sort of a premoni¬ 
tion 1 Christopher is standing back 
of the door and in a moment he will 
rush out and kill both of them. It’s 
really one of the best scenes.” 

“ Let’s have it then 1 ” I said 
cheerfully, to the poet’s apparent 
surprise. He did not, however, let 
himself be distracted, but went on: 

Christopher 
[slips in, unseen] 

Though my soul burns in the black 
kettle . . . 

“No, I say, Mamsen!” I in¬ 
terrupted him and pulled him back 
from the track. “ ‘ In the black 
kettle,’ you mustn’t put ‘ in the black 
kettle! ’ But go on! ” 

And Mamsen went on. 
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Though my soul burns in the black 
kettle, 

And Hell’s pains through eternities 
Torture me day and night with 
sulphur and fire, 

He shall pay! 

The car had now stopped right 
beside us. Passengers got on, but 
the poet noticed nothing. 

Arnold 

[tenderly] 

Just now I’m weak, but when God 
allows 

Again my full manhood’s strength, 
then, Lenore, 

Then I will lead you to - 


The car was moving. And while 
Mamsen still stood reading I had 
jumped up on the back step, and 
was quickly on the way to Osterbro. 

I took off my hat and bowed 
deeply to the poet, who stood 
speechless and stared at me. First 
I could- read in his face that he 
thought I had gone crazy. But la¬ 
ter an expression that was three- 
quarters contempt and one-quarter 
pity passed over it. He did not re¬ 
turn my greeting. With long steps 
and swinging cloak he went across 
the market place and down Solv- 
gade. 

And I don’t care to meet him 
again. 


THE CONTENTED WORKMAN 



—Have you noticed the attacks on the eight-hour law? 
—I should worry! I never work that long. 

(Le Hire—Paris) 
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Boujor, the Highwayman 

By 

Victor Eftimiu 

From the Rumanian by Adrio Fal 





Fictor Eftimiu nt:as born in 1889 in the •village of Bobostitna, I 

Albania, As a •very young^ man he came to Rumania, and ever | 

since bar been associated north the artisUc and literary movements | 

of his adopted country. He has worked in Transylvania to | 

foster the Rumanian national ideal; he has •written many plays | 

•which •won instant popularity on the Rumanian stage, and in j 

Paris during the war he was one of the most ardent of the Allied | 

propagandists. At the age of 22 he became the director of the | 

** Cometh ** Theatre, and he is now Director General of The- | 

alres in Bucharest, He has written many plays, poems, essays | 

and tales. His work has been extensive!^ trasulated into French, | 

and has been very entkusiasiicedly received, but this is the first | 

to appear in English, | 
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44ANOTHER, fill my provi- 
sion bag; I am gomg to 
travel,” young Boujor 
said one day. 

“ Why do you leave, child? ” 
Stana asked, troubled. 

” I, too, want to do something. 
I want to be a Haiduc! ” ‘ 

Old Stana shrank back, fright* 
eaed. 

“ Haiduc? You want to be a 
Haiduc? ” 

“ Yes, Mother. I long for the 
forest. I want to sit around the fire 
where a lamb roasts, with comrades 
around me while leather bottles 
full of wine pass from hand to 
hand.” 

” But, my child, that is not all the 
Haiducs’ life. Haiducs kill men, 
strip them of their possessions, and 
only after such feats do they roast 
Iamb and drink red wine.” 

_ “ No, Mother, Haiducs do not 
kill men: they kill dogs—Greek 
dogs who prey on the peasants and 
steal poor widows’ bread. Haiducs 
kill the stewards of great estates, 
those robbers who beat the soil’s 
workers and compel them to toil 

^Eutdoe—o higheoogman. 
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Haiducs kill the arnauthes* of Wal- 
lachian princes, these miserable 
servants who dig their claws into 
our little lands like vampires. 
Haiducs share their money widi the 
unfortunate, women without means, 
old people without shelter. Mother, 
fill my provision bag. I long for 
the forest; I want my rifle in hand, 
I want to drink red wine around the 
fire with brave companions! ” 

And old Stana filled the bag at 
twilight. 

Proudly Boujor set out on horse¬ 
back; his rifle on his shoulder, he 
went away. He followed the foot¬ 
steps of the Haiduc Codreanu, who 
had sown terror among the Boyards 
of Wallachia; he followed in the 
footsteps of Jancou Jianou, the 
Oltenian falcon, protector of the 
weak and outcast. Boujor fol¬ 
lowed in the footsteps of the 
Haiducs whose courage he had 
heard sung and related during long 
winter nights. 

Boujor remembered . . . snow 
covered the roads, and at night the 
lowly village houses, with their 
lighted windows, resembled mole- 

* Amauthea — guards. 
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hills covered with glowworms. Girls 
and boys gathered in a friend’s house 
and sang old doinas^ and war songs 
around the hearth. An old man of 
a hundred years, an old woman who 
had forgotten how long she had 
lived, told of legendary Haiducs’ 
brave acts. 

Some, like Jancou Jianou, Boy- 
pds by birth, rebelling against the 
injustice of the rich, touched by the 
sufferings of the poor, had left their 
world and fled to the forests to lie 
in wait at the crossroads and mete 
out justice themselves. Others, 
former priests, had abandoned the 
altar. Replacing the crucifix with a 
rifle and the incense burner with a 
sword, they left to achieve, no doubt 
a little rigorously, the mission Christ 
had entrusted to them. Some were 
young, enlightened peasants, who 
preferred the free and hazardous 
existence of the broad forests 
where they lived, hunted by the 
princes’ poteras^ and often betrayed 
by the taverns’ beauties, heroines of 
popular ballads, to hard work. 
Many were the highwaymen hanged 
at Craiova, Targovishti and Bu¬ 
charest in the presence of shudder¬ 
ing crowds. 

Months passed, Boujor sent no 
word. His mother, Stana, and his 
sister, Fira, waited. 

Autumn disappeared and for the 
third time snow covered the roads. 

Winters followed one another. 

Spring smiled on the horizon. 

Torrents, leaping rocks, bounded 
at the fir-trees’ feet and their reflect¬ 
ing waters were so clear under the 
sun’s warm kisses that the gravel 
over which they ran sparkled like 
precious stones. Cascades clung to 
the mountainsides; the snow had 
melted; some bits only remained on 

^ Doinaa — folkaonga, 

* PoterQa — poUce. 


the summits, like silver shields glit¬ 
tering in the April lig^it. 

The earth, wrapped in a perfume 
of youth, breathed forth a warm 
vapor. Violets unfolded in the 
hawthorn trees’ shade, insects 
hummed in the transparent air and 
the buds of the wild quince trees 
were ready to burst. 

The tinkling of little bells was 
heard in the morning and the pro¬ 
longed lowing of herds of cows was 
heard at evening. Children climbed 
to the forest to gather bundles of 
green wood covered with leaves 
which spread a strong and healthy 
odor of wet Spring soil. 

Stana, seated before the sill of her 
dwelling, her bobbins idle in her 
hands, her eyes filled with tears, 
watched the road. Boujor did not 
return. 

Where was he? Why had he 
gone away? 

Many years had passed since the 
day he had left the village, gliding 
along past the houses when dusk 
had darkened the countryside. 
Stana and her daughter had cried: 
they had lived in continual agony; 
days succeeded days, seasons suc¬ 
ceeded other seasons. They had 
seen many Autumn rains fall in the 
fields and many squalls shake their 
door. Silently the women came and 
went in the deserted house; they 
tended the ikon’s vigil light, starting 
the fire and taking up their distaffs. 

Outside the north wind blew, 
snow closed the roads; it did not 
matter; Stana and Fira expected to 
see the beloved face of Boujor, the 
Haiduc, who would surprise them 
some night like a Voivod of old 
tales, springing out of the fog. 

On calm days when the mist 
lifted, Stana, her hand shading her 
eyes, watched from the window for 
her son’s return. 

Was not this proud horseman. 
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whose silhouette was outlined over 
there, Boujor? The horseman took 
another roacL . . What was the 
unknown’s name? 

Then, with Spring’s return the 
peasants hastened to her. They 
said they had met Boujor on the 
roads of Oltenia. He was a cour¬ 
ageous and upright man, always 
ready to listen to the complaints of 
the needy. 

“ May God protect him; he de¬ 
serves it, my good woman,” said the 
oldest herdsman, tossing his cloak 
over his shoulder. 

And, leaving Stana’s soul joyful, 
the shepherds made for the moun¬ 
tains. 

Later, in March, the roads being 
better, monks also gave her news of 
her son. Without knowing any de¬ 
tails they, nevertheless, assured her 
that Boujor^ had killed a Bulgarian 
who had tried to steal his money, 
and he had set fire to a tavern where 
Turkish bandits, the terror of the 
vicinity, had taken shelter. Finally, 
Boujor, after robbing a rich Greek 
merchant, a slave-driver of peas¬ 
ants, had divided the usurer’s gold 
with the poor devils. 

Boujor’s deeds were talked about 
everywhere. Many applauded; 
others, however, like the old dealers 
in Oriental products who passed 
through the village, were not afraid 
to warn Stana: 

“ Why does your son persist in 
leading this adventurous life? He 
would do wisely to work like us— 
like everybody. If he falls into his 
enemies’ hands some day, they will 
kill him.” 

Stana did not answer. She was 
proud to have people speak of her 
s(Hi, but indeed she would have pre¬ 
ferred to have him home with her, 
busy cultivating the soil. 

Florea, the village cowherd, a 
little, wrinkled and beardless man, 


stood before Stana one evening. 
He had the appearance of sixneone 
who has important news to an¬ 
nounce. 

“ Tell me, Stana, may 1 drink a 
glass of brandy today? ” 

The old woman poured three 
cups, one after another. Florea 
dried his mouth on the back of his 
hand. 

“ Thank you,” he said. 

Then, winking his eyes, he 
pointed to the mountain with his 
finger and murmured, 

“ He is up there with his men.” 
Mad with happiness, Stana 

B >ured two more passes for him. 

e thanked her again, but said no 
more. 

For one week Stana poured five 
glasses of brandy daily for Florea, 
until the day that he said that Boujor 
was in the forest. 

“ You have seen him? ” 

“ I have seen.” 

“ You have talked to him ? ” 

“ I have talked.” 

That was all. The cowherd, his 
eyes constantly downcast, continued 
to say vague things. Stana, her 
hands clasped together, begged him: 

“ Florea, I’ll give you a present 
of bread and a pair of sabots if you 
will tell me some more. What is he 
looking for? When will he re¬ 
turn? ” 

At the end of three days Florea 
made up his mind: 

“ Listen. The Turkish bandit, 
Osman, is also in the mountain. 
Boujor killed twenty of his men. 
Osman wants revenge.” 

Stana dissolved in tears. 

“ If he is near here, why doesn’t 
he come to the house ? ” 

The following day she ran to 
Florea: 

“ Florea, do you know anything 
new ? ” 

So long as he drank no brandy 
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he remained silent. 

“ He advised me to tell you noth¬ 
ing,” he said when he had swal¬ 
lowed several glasses, “ but he 
begged me to tell him about you.” 

The following Saturday Florea 
said to Stana with a sulky air: 

” And the sabots you promised 
me? ” 

“ Will he return? ” 

“ Doubdess. And my sabots ? ” 
Stana hastened to bring them to 


evening. I do not know who was 
victorious. I only know that your 
son will return. Wait for him in 
the garden tomorrow. He will re¬ 
turn when the evening star rises over 
the mountain. Don’t forget that 
you must await him in the garden.” 

Why this speech? Why did 
Florea leave so quickly? He 
seemed to bear the heavy burden of 
a sin on his shoulders. 

Stana told her daughter. They 



him with the bread and a big piece 
of cheese. 

” Did he, himself, say that he 
would return soon ? ” 

Hesitating, scraping his feet in 
the dust of the road, Florea an¬ 
swered : 

“ They fought terribly in the 
forest. Although way off, neverthe¬ 
less, I heard the rifle shots. One 
would have said that the mountain 
was falling in and the echoes of the 
battle resounded from valley to val¬ 
ley. Everything was peaceful at 


immediately cleaned the house, pre¬ 
pared Boujor’s favorite dishes and 
tilled the rooms with violets. 

In the village people spoke of the 
awful fight which had occurred^ in 
the forest. Groups of men coming 
from Mass talked among themselves 
in the church square of what had 
happened. 

Stana and her daughter, dressed 
in holiday garb, did not tell anybody 
that Boujor had driven the Turkish 
bandit away, and that he would re¬ 
turn home at the hour the evening 
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star rose on the horizon. 

The sun had not yet set, when, 
trembling with emotion, they opened 
the door of the garden at the foot 
of the hillock. Their hearts 
throbbed in their breasts, joy 
mingled mth fear compelling them 
to remain silent; minutes seemed like 
centuries to them, and in the midst 
of the shade that wove its veils in 
the^ branches, they shivered with 
anxiety. 

Stana, remaining alone, thought 
she heard a light rustling followed 


by the fall of a heavy stone near the 
wall. She shuddered, advanced 
warily, pushed aside the bushes and 
searched. . . Suddenly she paused 
petrified, her hands outstretched 
and her eyes bulging from their 
sockets. 

A bloody head lay on the grass. 

Stana fell like a heavy mass and 
felt nothing when her daughter 
came, touching her shoulder and 
saying: 

“ Mother, the evening star has 
risen I 


Ultimate Offering 

By 

Juana de Ibarbourou 

From the Spanish by Muna Lee 

You thirst, beloved? 

1 shall tear with my teeth at a vein 
Threading my clenched band with azure, like the blue stain 
Of moonlight, and shall hold up 
A brinuning cup, 

And your thirst you shall quench 
In the wine of this cup. 

I shall urge it upon you, nor shall I blench. 

Drink, beloved, drink! 

Such a cup as this you will never have known! 

Drink, drink, drink! .. . And I shall be growing white 
As washed marble, as pale stone, 

While your lips drain the wine from my veins, warm and bright. 
Then afterwards I shall be white, so white. 

That you may say drunkenly to me, 

ff'ith the stream’s running water my thirst I dispelled, 

. . . But in what a cold stone it was held! 
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By 

K. A. Kovalsky 

From the Russian by Leo Pasvolsiy 

Dr. Kasimir A. Kovalsky first attracted attention in 
Rtusia by a series of sketches on the Russo-Japanese con¬ 
flict in Manchuria nuhere he served veith the Sanitary Corps 
of the Russian Army. He participated in the Revolutions 
of 1905 and 1917, and was closely identified with the group 
which supported the provisional government and Premier 
Kerensky until its overthrow by the Bolshevists in Novem¬ 
ber, 1917. Dr. Kovalsky has contributed to Russia's lead¬ 
ing neyispapers and periodicals, and in collaboration with 
his wife, Olga Nestorovna Kovalskaya, has written several 
novels and plays, the best known being the novel, “ Dvuliky 
Bog"^ (The God with Two Faces), and the drama 
" Vavilonskaya Bashnya" (The Tower of Babel). 

W HEN the runners began to to go on living a while longer.” 
slip at the turning of the Irina gently freed her hand, which 
road which ran down the still retained a feeling of warmth, 
hill toward a precipice, it seemed to and leaned back into the very corner 
Irina for a moment that the foam- of the sleigh. “ That is how they 
covered horses and the upholstered are, in everything: always differ- 
sleigh and all who were in it would ' ent,” the thought fluttered^ some- 
plunge madly down the steep incline, where in the depth of her mind and 
Breath failed her and shutting her remained still. She did not wish to 
eyes the young woman leaned for- think it out to the end, but wished to 
ward and seized Rakhmanoff by the listen endlessly to the tinkling of 
hand without realizing what she was sleigh-bells, to look at the white 
doing. Only the mingled barking of shaggy birches flying toward her, to 
dogs, which were running from the see shining through them the pearly 
first houses of the village to meet sky, tinted slightly with the rosiness 
them, brought her to herself. of evening. 

“ I thought we were going over The horses were steaming; and 
the edge and down. . .” she said, they seemed not black but ash-gray, 
catching her breath. Then sud- The overcoat on Trofym, the 
denly, quite close, before her she driver, the bear-skin robe, the caps 
saw a face in which there was fear and fur coats, all were covered with 
in response to fear, and happy con- snowdust as though brocaded. And 
fusion and tenderness. the whole scene, with the trans- 

“ Suppose we had gone over the parent frostiness in the air, with its 
edge. . .?” said Rakhmanoff, still icy, crisp tranquillity, and with the 
holding her hand and answering her downy silver over the fields and 
smile with a smile. trees, was like a pearly fantastic 

” Not for me I ” exclaimed Lu- tale, which made her drunk with its 
komsky from out of his heavy beauty, and merry with its joy. It 
fur coat. “ I like life. I want caused her head to feel slightly 
8o 
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dizzy and roused in it light, beauti¬ 
ful words, almost ready to rhyme 
with each other. 

“ Winter is good; but Italy is bet¬ 
ter,” said Lukomsky, and, throwing 
open his heavy reindeer overcoat, he 
got a cigarette and lighted it. 

Even after a mad ride in the melt¬ 
ing sweetness of the evening, this 
man could speak words of discon¬ 
tent and skepticism, just as he al¬ 
ways did at card-parties, at the din¬ 
ner-table, in the drawing room; 
carelessly, with a wry smile. 

Without looking around, Irina 
saw his profile, his regular and clear 
cut features, which seemed* covered 
with a thin ashen veil, and for the 
very first time she felt that she saw 
this man outside of any relation to 
his reindeer coat, his strong per¬ 
fumes and diamonds. He seemed to 
her like something tenacious and per¬ 
sistent, something that gnawed itself 
into her life deeper and deeper every 
day. 

” Faster 1 Faster, Trofyml ” she- 
ordered, and her eyebrows frowned 
almost menacingly under her little 
white hat. 

The horses dashed forward, the 
sleigh-bells rang and jingled, and 
the sleigh flew Tike an arrow along 
the white road in a whirlwind of the 
white dust, the runners squeaking 
and screeching, like Joy itself, Joy 
on wings of silver. 

“ Talk to me. This is fine, fine. 

. . . Isn’t it? ” The words dropped 
singly and disjointedly from Irma’s 
mouth, and her eyes, half-closed and 
slightly covered with flying snow, 
smiled. 

“ Dearest, dearest,” whispered 
Rakhmanoff, his eyes also half 
closed, his body leaning forward. 
Through the whirlwind of snow- 
dust he saw, already so close to him, 
her lips half-opened. 

The horses stopped short, before 
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the porch steps, and dug their hoofs 
into the snow. 

“ Here we are, at ^ last,” said 
Lukomsky, helping Irina to the 
ground. “ You have lost your 
snow-boot.” 

While he was looking in the 
sleigh for the boot, she ran through 
the deep snow to the porch, shaking 
the snow off her fur coat, hat and 
hair, and rubbing her cheeks. 

Lukomsky was still looking for 
the boot, but Irina and Rakhmanoff 
were already in the hall, where 
everything was pervaded by the 
smell of hot pine-wood and the 
warmth of dwelling rooms. 

Feeling a flood of happiness rush¬ 
ing over him, feeling his past and 
future compressed into this single 
moment, Rakhmanoff almost un¬ 
consciously bent towards Irina’s 
face. 

“ No, no. . after. . . I know 
all I ” she whispered rapidly, and 
turning away dropped her fur 
coat with a slight motion of her 
shoulders. 

“ Misha, Misha, give us tea,” she 
cried out into the open door of the 
dining room. 

“ I would prefer some hot grogl” 
said Lukomsky from the darkness. 
“ Why is there no light here?” 

He struck a match, and its flicker¬ 
ing flame found reflection in his eyes, 
half-closed in scorn. They re¬ 
minded Rakhmanoff of the eyes of 
a beast which examines a trail with 
sharp eye and quick scent. 

During that short and fleeting 
second, while the match was burn¬ 
ing, Vadim Rakhmanoff realized 
how much Lukomsky hated him 
and how afraid Lukomsky was of 
him—of his youth, of his good 
looks, of his brains, which Lukomsky 
could not buy with all his millions. 
Yet there was not only fear in that 
lean and sarcastic countenance: 
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there was in it the readiness for 
struggle and the half-hidden glim¬ 
mer of a smile. . . 

Misha, the servant, round-faced 
and sandy-haired, was already bring¬ 
ing a small puffing samovar and 
Irina’s languid voice was calling: 
“ Tea is ready, gentlemen, tea is 
ready! ” 

The tea, as usual, was served In 
the large dining room. The hostess 
did not order the lamps lit, and 
through the large bay window soft, 
palely violet light was penetrating 
into the room. The snow was white, 
with the deceiving brilliant evening 
whiteness. The ground, covered by 
that white sheet, sloped beyond the 
river, toward the woods. 

Rakhmanoff was very fond of 
that slope, of the trees, standing here 
and there, now hoary with the frost, 
the tiny silhouette of a church on 
the hill, the little village scarcely vis¬ 
ible under the snow, and the jagged 
outlines of the forest. With all this 
there were connected In his mind the 
recollections of the summer, when 
he used to come to the Prudki, when 
his love for Irina was becoming 
more and more definite and certain 
to him. It came unbidden, entered 
into his life, that quiet, secluded life 
of a scholar and thinker, where 
everything was abstraction, concen¬ 
tration on his own inner self. 

He constantly saw her before 
him; the oval of her face, the color 
of her lips, and the delicate outline 
of that neck which gradually 
changed into the almost girlish 
roundness of her dainty shoulders. 
He felt the odor of violets fastened 
to her dress. He was always think¬ 
ing of Irina, when he was reading a 
book or when he was writing his 
philosophy of “ Things Beyond.” 
For a long time he did not know 
that he was in lov^e, that everything 
about this woman, her very form. 
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was engraved in his soul to remain 
there as a symbol of womanhood. 
Although he did not seek meetings 
with her, such meetings occurred: 
sometimes, and quite unexpectedly 
for himself, he would go to the 
opera, or to a concert, or to some 
friends, and find Irina there. 

II 

RINA Pavlovna Sukhotina had 
been a widow for over a year. 
But it was no secret to anybody 
that her married life had not 
been happy, and that she did 
not long wear mourning after 
the death of her husband, Gen¬ 
eral Sukhotin, who left her nothing 
but debts. But for the inheritance 
left her by her father, Irina would 
have found herSelf in a rather bad 
situation financially. The Prudki 
and a small capital which she still 
possessed made it possible for her 
to continue to lead the life to which 
she had been accustomed. Ven¬ 
omous tongues claimed that her 
capital had long ago ^disappeared 
and that Mme. Sukhotina owned 
nothing but her small estate, already 
mortgaged and re-mortgaged. But 
Rakhmanoff was not interested In 
all this. What filled him with bit¬ 
ter pain and occasionally irritated 
him was the fact that he never had 
an opportunity to be alone with 
Irina. There was always somebody 
else. Somebody was always singing 
and swinging in a hammock, or say¬ 
ing stupid and useless things. And 
Irina smiled at all this with her 
wonderfully charming smile, and 
she, too, would engage in tedious 
chatter, smoking an aromatic cigar¬ 
ette and giving the general impres¬ 
sion of being in excellent spirits. 

Yet, at times, Rakhmanoff could 
see her lost in thought, the very 
poise of her head and her lowered 
eye-lashes bespeaking sadness and 
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discontent. At such moments it 
would seem to Rakhmanofl that he 
would at last hnd at the bottom of 
that deep and uncharted sea, the 
woman’s soul, the rare pearl for 
which he was ready to give away 
his very life—that at that moment 
everything unnecessary and acciden¬ 
tal would drop away and his own 
Irina, the real Irina, would become 
visible to his eyes. 

“To-night, tonight,’’ the words 
resounded through his whole being 
like a sweet call to happiness, and 
the apparent nearness of this hap¬ 
piness seemed so overwhelming 
that RakhmanofiF, as he stood by the 
window, involuntarily pressed his 
eyes with his hands. 

“What are you thinking about, 
Vadim Sergeyevich?’’ Irina’s ques¬ 
tion seemed to have an unusually 
endearing tone. 

“It is plain that Vadim Sergeye¬ 
vich is solving some complicated 
cosmic problem,’’ muttered Lukom- 
sky, with an evident desire to say 
something unpleasant. 

“ Your trouble is too much bile, 
Lukomsky,” remarked Irina care¬ 
lessly, as she passed a glass of tea to 
Rakhmanoif, and smiled at him with 
her eyes. “ Or else you are simply 
envious of Vadim Sergeyevich be¬ 
cause he sees the depths where you 
seem to see only shallow water.” 

“Do you think so ?” asked Lukom- 
sky, and his sharp eyes glanced at 
Irina quickly, his gaze lighting over 
her face insolently and mockingly. 
“And if you think so, you are cer¬ 
tainly wrong. I take much from life, 
but life gives me all that I claim in 
return. Consequently, there can be 
no motive for envy. I am not fond 
of playing with mirages.” 

“Mirages?” retorted Rakhman- 
off, attempting to remain calm and 
not to betray his emotion. “It seems 
to me rather that it is you who 
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live on mirages, and not I.” 

“And in what you say, of course, 
there is truth, as eternal and immov¬ 
able as granite ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I am of a different opin¬ 
ion. Everything is delusive. There 
is no such thing as truth, because 
were it to exist, falsehood would 
never be victorious; and yet false¬ 
hood is always stronger.” 

“You are right, there. Falsehood 
does conquer the truth too often,” 
replied Rakhmanoff, “but that is 
only on the surface of things, and 
it conquers only when it assumes 
the shape of a truth.” 

“Hal Hal Ha! That’s a rich 
one. Falsehood and the truth I My 
dear philosopher, I accept your con¬ 
ception, because it corresponds so 
wonderfully to human passions. By 
the way, it is really in marvelous 
agreement with woman’s nature, the 
most beautiful and the most deceitful 
of forms. So then, what is truth, and 
what is falsehood, Irina Pavlovna ?” 

A voice sweet and gentle in its 
sincerity replied: 

“I have never thought about that, 
but it seems to me that if a woman 
wishes something and wishes it very 
strongly, that is the truth.” 

“My dearest, that is wonderful!” 
thought Rakhmanoff, guessing the 
hidden allusion in Irina’s words. 
“Our love is the truth.” 

“If that is so, then there is prac¬ 
tically no falsehood in existence at 
all,” concluded Lukomsky, lighting 
a cigarette. 

The old-fashioned drawing room 
was decorated in white with broken 
and cracked gilt ornaments, with 
oval framed family pictures. It 
was lighted by candelabras. Irina 
had just finished playing the Pre¬ 
lude of Chopin. The (lames of 
the candles were wriggling like 
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snakes and their uncertain reflec¬ 
tions flittered over the squares of 
the parquet floor and over the sky- 
blue silk and the faded furniture. 
It seemed that the music was still 
living, reluctant to merge into noth¬ 
ingness. 

“ That was fine.” Rakhmanoff’s 
words were the first to break the 
silence. “ You played wonderfully 
tonight.” 

Lukomsky was silent. His thick 
eyebrows were drawn together; a 
smile that was almost a scowl played 
gloomily about his lips; and his half- 
closed gray eyes gazed on Irina with 
a strange expression. 

“ Yes, Irina Pavlovna plays 
splendidly, but unfortunately I do 
not like Chopin,” he said at last, 
and put out his cigarette by tapping 
it against an ash tray. “ By the 
way, before I leave, I want to show 
you a remarkable little thing. I 
shall get it If our amiable hostess 
will permit me to leave the room for 
a minute.” 

He rose from his chair and 
walked out of the drawing room— 
tall and slightly round-shouldered, 
but his step still light. 

At the same moment, obeying a 
sudden impulse, Rakhmanoff walked 
over to the piano, and Irina’s hand 
was already in his. 

“ Tell me, when Is this man go¬ 
ing? ” said he in a broken, low 
voice. ” Irina, I can bear this un¬ 
certainty no longer. You know that 
I love you. Yes, I love you,” he re¬ 
peated, kissing her slender fingers. 
“ And you must belong to me, and 
to no one else. You must be mine 
forever, my wife! ” 

The candle flames flittered fitfully 
and golden sparks seemed to be 
glowing and vanishing in the eyes of 
the women, which suddenly grew 
very dark. Her fingers pressed his 
hand softly. Her lips opened with 
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an almost childish expression. 

“ Vadim, and if I am not what 
you think I am, what I appear to 
you to be? Just think.” 

“ No, no! ” 

Rakhmanoff stopped. Lukomsky 
reappeared in the doorway with a 
small case in his hands. He glanced 
quickly at the two figures near the 
piano, and said in a loud voice, 
“ Here I am.” 

Lukomsky, Irina and Rakhman¬ 
off stood by a candelabra. The 
candle flames flickered and cast 
blue and golden shadows. Under 
the uncertain light lay a pearl neck¬ 
lace, sharply outlined against the 
black velvet of its case. They were 
unusual pearls, slightly oblong, 
large, almost alive with the rosy 
tints of mother-of-pearl. They 
seemed to shine with a dull light that 
appeared to be coming from within, 
as if a small warm heart was beat¬ 
ing in each pearl. 

Spellbound, Irina looked at the 
pearls, unable to turn her eyes away. 
Her gaze seemed to be chained to 
the shining string, and uncontrolled 
admiration was written on her face. 
She appeared to have forgotten 
everything in the world. Catching 
her breath, she suddenly tore her 
gaze away from the pearls and 
glanced at Lukomsky. 

“ Why did you not show me this 
wonderful thing before? ” 

“ I simply forgot about this 
trifle.” 

Impatiently she stamped her little 
velvet slipper. 

“ How can you call it a trifle? 
You just want to show off, Lukom¬ 
sky.” 

“ Of course not. I bought this 
necklace in a perfectly accidental 
way from a jeweler on Ponte 
Vecchio in Florence. It is a rather 
remarkable one, worthy of be¬ 
decking a duchess. But then ...” 
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“ Don’t talk any more, Lukom- 
sky. You will say something hor¬ 
rible that will disenchant me. And 
I am really enchanted. You know 
perfectly well that I adore pearls.” 

Irina took the necklace out of the 
case, approached an oval mirror 
and put the pearls around her neck. 
They lay against her soft skin, which 
reminded one of velvety apple blos¬ 
soms, like drops of dew pierced by 
the rays of the morning sun. Sud¬ 
denly she turned back to the men, 
and her face seemed different, full of 
haughtiness, but still very beautiful. 

“ Why don’t you say something, 
Rakhmanoff ? ” she asked almost 


angrily. “Aren’t they beautiful! ” 

“ You are just as beautiful for me 
without those pearls,” replied 
Rakhmanoff, and there was bitter¬ 
ness and sadness in his tone. 

“ There, you exaggerate things, 
my friend,” said Lukomsky with a 
curious smile. “ Irina Pavlovna is 
wonderful in that necklace.” 

“Do you really think so?” she 
asked, and her voice seemed to be 
coming from far away. 

Suddenly‘she sighed deeply, took 
off the pearls with a quick motion 
of her hand, and put them back in 
the case. 

“ Good-night, my friends,” she 
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said. “ My head is beginning to 
ache.” 

She nodded, and left the drawing 
room quickly. The small Sevres 
porcelain clock struck ten. 

The two men remained face to 
face. Lukomsky replaced the neck¬ 
lace with care, and closed the case. 
Then he raised his head and looked 
at Rakhmanofl. The latter stood 
by the chandelier like a statue, pale 
but outwardly calm. 

“ Why do you look so queer? ” 
asked Lukomsky. 

“ Do I ? Tell me, how much are 
those pearls worth ? ” 

“ Very little, and very much; it 
depends on circumstances,” said 
Lukomsky enigmatically. “ So is 
everything in life. ^ rivederci, my 
friend,” he added, turning in the 
direction of the library, which was 
the room assigned to him. 

A sudden rage crimsoned Rakh- 
manoff’s face, and without attempt¬ 
ing to check himself, he said to 
Lukomsky: 

“ We are not friends, we are ene¬ 
mies. You must understand that.” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the other. “ I 
tried to take all that into account.” 

He passed through the door of 
the library, and closed it behind 
him. 

Alone In the library, where a bed 
was already spread for him on the 
carpet-covered couch, Lukomsky 
gave a low triumphant laugh. He 
put the case with the necklace on the 
dark velvet cloth covering the table, 
and began to pace the room rubbing 
his hands. He was pleased, very 
much pleased. Indeed! With the 
skill of an experienced player he had 
made a rapid, unexpected move and 
check-mated his adversary. 

The game was his. Irina would 
belong to him. And remembering 
her face at the moment when she 


was trying on the necklace, Lukom¬ 
sky suddenly realized that perhaps 
that very evening would bring him 
an exquisite surprise. His whole 
being was thrilled with a feeling of 
secret expectation. 

He decided not to go to bed at 
once. In fact he never went to sleep 
until very late. Standing before the 
mirror he smoothed his hair with a 
silver brush, bathed his hands and 
temples with perfume, and taking 
out of his suit case a novel sat down 
in a deep armchair by the table. 

He was waiting . . . 

Ill 

NTERING her bed-room Irina 
rapidly and resolutely locked 
her door. It was an involun¬ 
tary movement, the reason for which 
she hardly understood. 

There was something to get away 
and hide from, something that she 
had to think over alone, and undis¬ 
turbed. And when in a few mo¬ 
ments Lisa, the maid, came to help 
her undress, Irina sent her away; 
and standing before the long mirror 
in the door of her wardrobe, she 
herself unfastened the hooks of her 
dress. Then putting on a favorite 
blue silk kimono, embroidered with 
delicate cream roses, she sat down 
at her dressing table, where two yel¬ 
low candles were burning before the 
mirror. 

As she sat down, she involuntarily 
caught her breath. The mirror of 
the dressing table was facing the 
mirror of the wardrobe; and the 
lights of the candles a thousand 
times reflected and repeated, formed 
before Irina an endless shining corri¬ 
dor leading into a mysterious depth. 
It made her think of the time when 
she played fortune-telling games 
with her friends on New Year’s Eve, 
trying to read her future in a mirror. 
Then she had not seen anjthing. 
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Impulsively, with a strange super¬ 
stitious feeling, she now began to 
gaze intently into the depth of the 
mysterious passageway of candle- 
flames. 

At first she could not discern any¬ 
thing except her own face, strange 
and beautiful in the golden waves 
of her loosened hair, and her own 
eyes, dilated and unfamiliar, as 
though they were the eyes of a 
stranger. Little by little, all the re¬ 
flections merged into a golden un¬ 
dulating mist. Through the mist 
spots of light began to appear here 
and there. They soon appeared as 
large pearls which grouped them¬ 
selves into a gorgeous nec^ace; and 
from behind the pearls slowly 
emerged the face of Lukomsky, a 
little haugh^, with an ironical smile 
and cold unflinching eyes. 

It was so clear that Irina shud< 
dered; and tearing herself away she 
rose and blew out the candles. 

“ Oh what a mean, worthless, 
weak woman I am I ” she moaned 
walking toward the window and 
pressing her hands to her temples. 

Outside, the moon was bright in 
the dark sky. Everything was dear, 
everything could be seen as by day¬ 
light. A silvery glow rose from the 
vast plain with its little church on 
the hill, snuggling close to the white 
snow, and the sharp dark line of the 
pine forest. And the air was so 
pure, frosty and blue. . . 

Irina threw herself on the bed 
and hid her burning face in the pil¬ 
low. Before her eyes again rose 
the pearls. They shone with an 
inner warm light; they were teasing 
her, calling her. . . She suddenly 
seemed to hear Lukomsky’s voice 
repeating what he had said to her 
the day of his arrival at Prudki: 

“ You were not created for work 
and privation. You are a beautiful 
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diamond that needs a gold setting.” 

Irina felt that she was weaken¬ 
ing, that she was under a spell which 
was stronger than her own will. . . 
And suddenly, as though trying to 
make a rapid and final decision, to 
nm away from something or to 
throw herself irrevocably into it, she 
rose and ran to the door. 

The house was quiet, so quiet that 
she could hear the heavy beating of 
her heart. 

Another instant, and Irina had 
turned the key and opened the door; 
but at the threshold she suddenly 
stopped, and leaning against the 
door-post, bent her head low and 
stood helplessly . . . 

In the drawing room the dodc 
struck half past eleven. Lukomsky 
dropped his book on his lap and lis¬ 
tened. . . Quite distinctly he heard 
cautious steps approaching the door 
of the library. They stopped; and 
there was a ^ort knock at the door. 

“ Come in,” said Lukomsky ris¬ 
ing rapidly. 

The heavy oak door opened. On 
the threshold stood the figure of 
Rakhmanoif. Behind it Lukomsky 
saw the drawing room flooded with 
cold bright moonlight. In this light 
all the objects seemed strangely life¬ 
less and mysterious. Heavy shadows 
hovered in the corners, as though 
trying to conceal something. 

Rakhmanoff’s face startled Lu¬ 
komsky. Overcome by a feeling of 
vague anxiety, he retired a few 
steps and leaned against the table. 

“You? I was hardly expecting 
you? How am I to interpret the 
honor of this late visit? ” 

“ From my window I saw the 
light in the library, and decided that 
you were not asleep. I have come 
to complete our conversation on 
truth, falsehood and pearls. . . I 
hope you won’t refuse?” 
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The tone of his voice was irre¬ 
proachably civil; but in his eyes there 
was so much stern and cold deter¬ 
mination that Lukomsky hurriedly 
changed his expression into a smile 
and with an exaggerated polite ges¬ 
ture invited RakhmanofI to sit down. 

“ I really do not quite understand 
what it is that you want to discuss 
with me, but I am entirely at your 
service.” 

Rakhmanoff closed the door and 
stepped into the room. At the first 
glance he noticed the jewel case, and 
with a hardly perceptible smile sat 
down into the armchair. Lukomsky 
sat down also, and taking a cigarette 
out of a gold case, he nervously lit 
a match and began to smoke. 

“ As I said, I am at your service,” 
he repeated. 

“ I want to be very frank with 
you, Lukomsky,” began Rakhman¬ 
off. “ There is no use of our play¬ 
ing hide-and-seek with each other. 
You know that I love Irina Pav¬ 
lovna. I do not know w'hether you 
love her, or whether you are capable 
of love at all. But whether you do 
or not, you are doing everything in 
your power to get possession of 
her.” 

“ Quite true, Rakhmanoff.” 

“ Very well. But you see, I don’t 
intend to leave her to you without 
a struggle. I won’t give up my 
claim on her so easily! ” 

” Then w'hat is the solution that 
you would propose, Rakhmanoff ? ” 
Lukomsky asked, not without irony. 
“ Most methods used in such cases 
are frightfully out-of-date. If we 
both were savages, we would simply 
jump at each other’s throat. In 
civilized society more refined meth¬ 
ods are used. For example, duels 
are arranged. But. I am sorry to 
say, I don’t believe in duels.” 

Neither do I,” Rakhmanoff re¬ 
plied ver)' seriously. “ I am there¬ 


fore going to suggest something 
else. I have already asked you once, 
how much your pearls were worth. 
To which you have answered ...” 
Rakhmanoff stopped as though wait¬ 
ing for Lukomsky to repeat his 
statement. 

“ ... if my memory does not be¬ 
tray me, that they are worth very 
little or very much, depending upon 
circumstances. But why do you 
want to know? I do not intend to 
sell these pearls.” 

“ And I do not intend to buy 
them,” coldly and dryly replied 
Rakhmanoff. Suddenly he stretched 
out his hand, opening the case, 
looked intently at the shining oval 
of the necklace with its strange rosy- 
sllvered pearls. 

“ Let’s end this unpleasant con¬ 
versation.” Lukomsky’s voice 
sounded irritable and impatient. 
‘‘ And please, do me the favor of 
putting down a thing which does not 
belong to you.” 

Rakhmanoff lifted his head and 
covered the pearls with his hand. 

“ Don’t get excited, Lukomsky. 
It w'ould be well for you to remem¬ 
ber that I am younger and stronger 
than you. . . But I agree with you 
on one point. It is time to end this 
conversation. Here is what I have 
come to tell you. Some of your re¬ 
marks today, as well as the unusual 
appearance of your pearls, made me 
draw a few conclusions. I don’t 
believe you, Lukomsky, and I don’t 
believe in your jewels. Therefore, 
I would suggest the following solu¬ 
tion of our problem. If these pearls 
are genuine, I shall leave this house 
very early tomorrow morning. If 
they are artificial, you shall promise 
to do the same.” 

“ What do you mean? What do 
you think I am, Rakhmanoff? ” said 
Lukomsky haughtily and rose. 

“ A clever and daring gambler in 
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life, who does not stop at risks. A 
man who a moment ago was on the 
verge of winning a big game. But 
now I have entered the game myself, 
and have also put at stake every¬ 
thing, perhaps even my very life. 
And let me warn you, Lukomsky, 
that if you won’t accept my chal¬ 
lenge, I shall repeat it in the pres¬ 
ence of Irina Pavlovna.” 

Lukomsky laughed sharply and 
unpleasantly, throwing his lighted 
cigarette on the floor. “ You seem 
to be more resolute and clever than 
I thought you were. But let me 
warn you that this,” he pointed at 
the case, “ is a thing of very, very 
gfreat value. And—may I ask you, 
my dear young man—^what do you 
know about pearls ? ” 

With a brusque movement Rakh- 
manofl rose and faced Lukomsky. 
His lips were compressed and his 
eyes had suddenly become very 
sharp and very black. 

“ I know enough, Lukomsky,” he 
said in a metallic voice. “ I am ask¬ 
ing you for the last time—Do you 
accept my challenge? ” 

Lukomsky bowed ironically, but 
his eyes were carefully avoiding 
Rakhmanoff’s face. 

“ I am afraid that you will have 
to leave for the station very early 
tomorrow morning, Rakhmanoff.” 

“ Very well, but first we shall find 
out what this is—nature’s most 
wonderful truth and beauty, or a 
very clever counterfeit. I have re¬ 
called a certain detail regarding the 
nature of pearls. I shall try to illus¬ 
trate it for you.” 

“ I don’t understand you, Rakh- 
manofl. . . ” 

“ In a moment we shall under¬ 
stand everything.” And before 
Lukomsky had time to stop him, 
Rakhmanoff broke the silk thread 
of the necklace, picked out a large 
pearl, and threw it into an empty 


glass which stood on the table. 

At the same moment the dock 
in the drawing room struck twelve, 
and in the great stillness of the 
house it seemed as if small crystal 
be'ads were falling into an empty 
silver bowl. 

“ You are like a magician show¬ 
ing the wonders of black and 
white magic,” Lukomsky grumbled 
through his teeth. His face had sud¬ 
denly become gray and old and a 
nervous twitching was distorting the 
comer of his long thin lips. “ By 
the way, I have changed my mind. 
Will you, please, stop this foolish 
performance, which is entirely out 
of place.” 

“ Too late . . . And don’t try to 
stop me, or I won’t be responsible 
for my actions! ” Rakhmanoff 
took out of his pocket a small cruet 
half filled with a dark liquid. “ This 
is real wine-vinegar, which I have 
been lucky enough to find in the din¬ 
ing-room. If the pearls are genu¬ 
ine ...” 

Saying this he poured the con¬ 
tent of the bottle into the glass, his 
eyes still fixed on Lukomsky’s face. 
But the latter had already lost all 
of his composure, haughtiness and 
irony. Clearing his throat, he 
uttered with difficulty: 

“You don’t have to complete 
your experiment, my young friend. 
I surrender. It really is only a 
beautiful Florentine imitation. A 
masterpiece of its kind.” 

“ Falsehood assuming the shape 
of truth, isn’t it? ” 

“ Oh, what is the difference, 
Rakhmanoff? I am sure that these 
pearls have more than once bought 
a woman’s love. I acquired them 
after the death of a famous Belgian 
stage-star, and she thought them 
good enough to wear in the presence 
of princes and kings. . . But you 
have won this time. . . And I ac- 
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cept your conditions. Only, please 
don’t tell anything to Irina Pav¬ 
lovna, while I am in her house. 
After that, well... I won’t impose 
upon your discretion.” 

Taking the glass with him, and 
without looking at Lukomsky, Rakh- 
manoS left the library. 

IV 

T was rather late when Rakhman- 
off and Irina entered the dining 
room on the next morning at al¬ 
most the same time. A beautiful, 
clear, sunny day shone through the 
windows, which the frost had deco¬ 
rated with a tangle of curious dia¬ 
mond flowers. Bright spots of 
sunlight fell on the brass of the well- 
polished samovar, hissing with 
cheerful steam, and on the breakfast 
table, which this morning seemed to 
emanate an atmosphere of unusual 
festivity. The same atmosphere 
seemed to radiate from Irina’s gray 
broadcloth dress trimmed with sil¬ 
ver embroidery. 

Her cheeks were a little paler 
than usual, and her eyes were sur¬ 
rounded with tired shadows. But 
never had her face been as lovely as 
it was now in its expression of 
tender submission, which Rakhman- 
oil Immediately saw and understood. 

“ Irina . . .” he said in a low, 
happy voice. 

With a trusting movement she 
came nearer and gave him both her 
hands. 

“Yes! Of course, of course it is 
‘ yes,’ ” she said smiling through the 
tears that suddenly glittered in the 
depths of her eyes. 

“Yes, yes!” she repeated while 
Rakhmanofl kissed her hands, “ I 
suffered so last night. I knew that 
I had almost yielded to a temptation, 
a terrible temptation, when those 
beautiful pearls touched my throat. 


I am ashamed to tell you, but there 
was a ghastly moment . . . But . . . 
but. . . I have mastered myself. . . 
It is all over now. We are done 
with the past, Vadim. We both will 
begin a new life! ” 

Steps were heard in the adjmning 
room. Irina and Rakhmanofl 
hurriedly sat down to their break¬ 
fast; but the expression of their 
faces was such that Misha, who was 
bringing in a plate of hot biscuits, 
immediately assumed an air of great 
solemnity. 

“ Misha, please tell Mr. Lukom¬ 
sky that tea is waiting for him,” 
said Irina. “And tell Trofym to 
have the horses ready for him at 
twelve o’clock.” 

“ Mr. Lukomsky has left, 
Madam,” reported Misha, a broad 
smile on his round, red-cheeked 
face. “ At seven o’clock for the 
early train. Madam.” 

Irina looked at Rakhmanofl mean¬ 
ingly. 

“ Very well, Misha, you may go.” 

“ Oh how happy I am 1 I am so 
glad that he understood! It is such 
a relief! ” she added in a deeply 
moved voice, and then suddenly 
stopped. 

“ Vadim, what is it? ” 

In the open palm of Rakhman- 
off’s hand lay a white oval bead 
resembling a large pearl. He took 
a knife from the table and with its 
handle smashed the fragile thing. 

“ This is falsehood, which almost 
ruined our lives, Irina. Lukomsky’s 
pearls were false.” And quietly, 
Rakhmanofl told her what had 
happened the night before. 

“ How disgraceful! ” she ex¬ 
claimed in a low voice, closing her 
eyes. “ But there is still truth in the 
world, and love. . .” she added, 
leaning her head against his 
shoulder. 
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The Moles 

By 

Georges Imann 

From the French by W. L. McPherson 
I Synopsis of Preceding Installments 

I While but a hoy Vladimir Medviedoff, the leader, during the Wart of the Russian 

I revolutionists exiled in Geneva, became a violent rebel against the existing world-order 

1 because of the execution of his elder brother for an attack upon the Czar. 1917 finds 
him plotting there the downfall of Czarism, and in his work he is very ably assisted by 
Ida di San Carvagno-Vitterba, wife of the consul of Sardinia, herself a Russian, and 
in love with Mcdviedoff. Through the French consul who is in love with her, but with¬ 
out his knowledge, she gives Medviedoff very valuable aid and information. She also 
secures for him through her influence the position of secretary to Prince Olebine, a dis¬ 
solute old Russian aristocrat, who through his connections has in his possession very 
valuable papers. Hector de Malongrin, the French consul, refuses Medviedoff a passport 
for France, and gives his young attache, Georges Hunter, who has just arrived at the 
Embassy, a practical lesson in diplomatic procedure. 

CHAPTER V 


S TRANGE, and still stranger. It 
seemed as if some fantastic di* 
vinity played with Medviedoff’s 
destiny, altering the plot at will, 
ravelling and unravelling the in* 
trigues, snatching him from one 
peril only to push him into another, 
keeping him always panting and 
feverish, on the edge of the precipice 
to which the spirit of Russia leads 
one—^to love, to glory, or to death. 

At first Zinovieff’s sayings seemed 
to be confirmed. In this autocratic 
Russia, czarist in appearance, all 
success went to those who preached 
the revolution. After an interval 
of more than a century the phe¬ 
nomenon which preceded the storm 
of 1789 in France was repeated. In 
Pans me encyclopaedists and the 
free-thinkers had set the tone. At 
St. Petersburg and Moscow they 
called themselves more pompously 
the Intelligenzia.” But this ter* 
nunology aside, didn’t Tolstoy on 
his lands at Toula recall most strik¬ 
ingly Voltaire at Ferney? And, a 
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hundred and forty years after Rous¬ 
seau, didn’t Switzerland give an 
equal welcome to the vagabond 
Gorki? 

The management of the “ Iskra ” 
perceived very soon that in Vladimir 
it had acquired a valuable recruit. 
After his article on workmen’s fines 
the little clandestine newspaper 
printed other pamphlets of his, in 
which, without regard for Alexan¬ 
der’s memory, he vigorously at¬ 
tacked the populists and the social¬ 
ism of Struve, too luke-warm for his 
taste; demolished the legal Marxism 
defended by Plekhanoff, and, to 
swell the ranks of the revolution, 
called on the universal proletariat, 
including even the “ downtrodden 
peasants.” 

The public, won by his fervor, 
eagerly bought up the prohibited 
issues, in spite of the censorship. 
People carried them about under 
their coats, devoured them in secret, 
in the fields, In the workshop, in the 
factory—above all, in the universi-, 
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ties and the ante-chambers of the 
Winter Palace. 

Twice, however, Vladimir 
thought he saw athwart his course 
the sinister towers of the Peter and 
Paul_ fortress. But an unknown 
providence watched over him. -The 
proceedings against him were 
limited to a vague domiciliary visit, 
a gratuitous threat which had no re¬ 
sult except to double his prestige. 

In the meantime, after the war 
with Japan had been lost, the popu¬ 
lace believed that the moment had 
come to demand a constitution. 
What advantage did it expect, what 
benefits did it hope to realize, from 
the convocation of a Duma? Poli¬ 
tics revels in mystery. Be that as it 
may, the word, emerging by chance 
from a pamphlet, or escaping from 
the platform at some public meeting, 
re-echoed and carried far. A thou¬ 
sand voices acclaimed it. Other 
thousands echoed the first. And 
once more, following the eternal 
rhythm of history, two camps 
formed, ready to cut each other’s 
throats, one for love of a novel word 
which it worshipped without under¬ 
standing, the other because, in its 
ignorance, it saw in that word some 
dreaded significance. 

On January 22, 1905, after the 
priest Gapone had incited the mas¬ 
sacre of a company of Cossacks, the 
Holy Synod summoned the emperor 
to organize the reaction. 

Since the mutinies at the Ad¬ 
miralty Zinovieff had not appeared 
at the office of the “ Iskra.” Vladi¬ 
mir felt disturbed. To tell the truth, 
he cared very little for Zinovieff. 
But it seemed to him that circum¬ 
stances had linked their destinies. 

Meanwhile, the revolutionary en¬ 
terprise ended in a fiasco. To the 
mob crying aloud its hunger the aris¬ 
tocracy threw a bone to gnaw in the 
shape of the Duma and laughed to 
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see the proletariat break its teeth 
over it. This setback filled Medvied- 
off with despair. 

He had insisted to his impetuous 
comrades that the people were not 
yet ripe for a revolution. 

To believe that a country of 150,- 
000,000 inhabitants, the majority 
of them peasants, could leap at one 
bound across the capitalistic stage, 
from slavery to communism, seemed 
to him, at that moment, mere uto¬ 
pianism. He had discussed the mat¬ 
ter several times with Zinovieff, 
warning him and the other comrades 
against premature enthusiasm and 
what he called “ amateurs’ revolu¬ 
tions.” Zinovieff had retorted, inti¬ 
mating that Vladimir was. timid and 
luke-warm. They almost had a 
quarrel. 

Suddenly Vladimir felt a twinge 
of doubt. This Zinovieff, with lus 
demagogic fervor, elegant, fastid¬ 
ious, al^ys supplied with money, 
a steadier patron of the ” Petit 
Ernest” than of the cheap lunch¬ 
rooms where the vul^r herd gulped 
down their “ kachi ”—^wasn’t he 
playing a double game? 

Everything in his conduct, even 
that impulsive eagerness to come to 
his aid, now seemed suspicious to 
Medviedoff. 

iWas Zinovieff, first predpitating 
the revolution and then immediately 
abandoning it, going to turn out an 
spent provocateur of the Ochranal* 

This evening he was walking 
along the quays of the Neva, which 
were plunged in shadow. Night 
weighed lugubriously over the capi¬ 
tal, in which the tumult of the revolt 
had suddenly given place to the 
silence of a siege. Braving the 
police, Vladimir had left his man¬ 
sard room at Vassili Ostrov’s and 
had slipped into the lobbies of the 
Economic Society building, where 
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the soviet of the workers’ deputies 
was sitting. 

There, for two hours, pressed 
against a pillar between drunken 
sailors, who interspersed the '‘''Boge. 
tzaria khrani ” * with their revolu¬ 
tionary clamors, he had listened 
with rage in his heart to the nasal 
proclamations of the president, 
Khroustalev-Nossar. 

“The idiots! The idiots!*” he 
thought. 

A beautiful piece of business In¬ 
deed! In their haste to parade an 
inoffensive red flag through the 
streets and to bawl on the Prospect 
the “ Hymn to Bakunin,” they 
were spoiling the great revolution¬ 
ary undertaking. To start to war in 
the name of a dictatorship and to 
end up by standing in a semi-circle 
embracing one another — what 
irony! Before this spectre of a 
soviet, a lamentable parody on what 
he had dreamed of, tears came into 
his eyes. He felt at that moment 
that he had been betrayed, and the 
world proletariat with him. 

Incapable of mastering, his in¬ 
dignation, he turned to apostrophise 
his neighbor. The latter was a 
superb young fellow, foreign in ap¬ 
pearance, a pronounced type of 
Italian. 

“The idiots!” Vladimir re¬ 
peated. 

The stranger said nothing. The 
yelping chorus of the sailors rose to 
the vaulted ceiling. 

“ The idiots! ” Vladimir cried 
again, thoroughly exasperated. 

The other smiled, but without a 
sign of understanding. 

Then, whether he mistook the 
meaning of the smile, or whether, 
under a spontaneous impulse of con¬ 
fidence, he wished to compel the 
other’s attention, \nadimlr stretched 
out his arm toward his neighbor. 

* " God Save the Czar! ” 


The latter with a sudden movement 
stopped him. In the tumult their 
hands interlocked. Medviedoff 
felt the powerful palm of the un¬ 
known thrusting into his a paper 
which the latter held between his 
fingers. 

“ For you, for you. Signore,” the 
Italian whispered. Then, pushing 
with' his shoulders and upsetting 
two sailors who barred, his way, he 
disappeared. 

Unable to make himself under¬ 
stood, Khroustalev-Nossar had left 
the platform. 

The crowd sang the Interna¬ 
tionale. 

Vladimir opened the letter only 
after he had reached the street. 
Hiding in a doorway he scratched 
a match and read this* single: word: 
Beregitess (Be on your guard). It 
was certainly a letter from a 
woman. Only a woman could thus 
deform the noble Russian charac¬ 
ters. He had to bum at least thrfee 
matches before deciphering the 
prophetic “ Beregitess.” 

And that perfume! “ Pouh,” he 
said, crumpling up the letter. “ I 
feel as if I had swallow'ed a piece 
of soap.” 

What did the laconic message sig¬ 
nify? One doesn’t put a flea in your 
ear like that without the semblance 
of an explanation. 

The quay was deserted. All 
reverberations hushed, mute, more 
menacing than ever in the silence, 
the sleeping capital resembled a 
strange beast ready to leap. The 
hour struck from several clock 
towers. Vladimir counted the 
strokes. It was eleven. Peter and 
Paul struck last. 

Yesterday, at this hour. In a court 
of the fortress, one hundred and 
forty prisoners, men, women and 
children, had been massacred. The 
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orders to the police were explicit on 
that point. Open repression, to im¬ 
press the public, but discreet repres¬ 
sion also. Any exasperation which 
might have the effect of rekindling 
the flame of revolution must be 
avoided. So they shot the instiga¬ 
tors, the chiefs of the revolt in the 
day-time, waiting for night to exe¬ 
cute the mass, the obscure, the chil¬ 
dren, those whose participation* in 
the outbreak was not officially recog¬ 
nized and who would have been a 
useless encumbrance on the convoys, 
already too numerous, of prisoners 
destined for the mines. 

“ Eleven o’clodc! ” murmured 
Vladimir. He calculated the time it 
would take him to regain his attic 
room. Forty minutes, at least, if 
he ran. But to run when one can 
hardly see, when most of the streets 
are barred, when at the slightest 
alarm one risks' running into a 
patrol. Ahl What a fool he had 
been to expose himself so uselessly 1 
For the benefit that might be gained 
from this lamentable session of the 
soviet 1 

Soviet 1 Council I A very com» 
monplace word—one of those banal 
words which men exchange every 
day, like the small change of busi¬ 
ness, but which, in these sinister 
shadows, spunded strangely in his 
ears. 

He repeated it half-aloud, aston¬ 
ished to find in it for the first time 
a power and harmony which he had 
hitherto ignored. Soviet I It was 
clear, biting, brusque as a brake. It 
had a suggestion of the lash which 
snaps, the pistol which discharges, 
the sharp edge of the knife. And this 
significance grew on him. Haunted 
now by the vision which the word 
evoked, he compared it to the 
heavy, outworn vocables of absolut¬ 
ism, to all those words, which, in 
the shadows in which Russia was 
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struggling, stood for despotic will, 
for repressive autocracy, for servi¬ 
tude and oppression. 

The. night wind whistled, the soft 
snow turned to slush under his feet. 
Vladimir felt chilled. With a 
shiver he turned up his coat collar 
and thrust his hands in his pockets. 
The crumpled letter crackled under 
his fingers. 

He made his way along on tip¬ 
toes, hugging the walls. He could 
not recall ever having had such an 
impression of solitude. He seemed 
to be walking in a dream city, in a 
dead city, where, between two rows 
of menacing houses, all the streets 
converged to one point, ending 
finally at Peter and Paul. 

He was not alone, however. 
Several times he stopped, yielding to 
that mysterious instinct which makes 
us turn our heads, warning us that 
we are being followed. 

But the stre.et was empty. As far 
as his eye could reach no human 
form could be distinguished, no liv¬ 
ing being, not even a lost dog forag¬ 
ing on a garbage pile, or a rat glid¬ 
ing out or a hme. The weather be¬ 
gan to turn milder. The snow 
drops fell like a bouquet of expiring 
sparks. 

Suddenly in the shadows he made 
out the silhouette of the Italian. 
Vladimir was not a coward. But 
this unexpected meeting, at this hour 
and on a night when solitude was 
his best guarantee of safety, annoyed 
him. What did the stranger’s in¬ 
sistence mean—the mysterious mis¬ 
sive and this impudent manner of 
dogging his steps? 

He felt in his pocket mechanically 
for an arm which he knew he would 
not find there. The Italian halted 
him with a gesture. 

“ No noise. Signore. Not a 
word.” 

He stretched out his arm in 
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the direction of the water front. 

“ The police,” he whispered, 

“ the police—on the Nikolaievsky 
quay.” 

“ Yes? Well, what of it? What 
about the police ? ” 

“ They are following you.” 

“ Thanks for the iniormation,” 
grinned Vladimir. 

He knew well enough the thou¬ 
sand traps of the imperial police not 
to distrust this man. Besides he was 
not deceived as to his interlocutor’s 
intentions. This soi-disant Italian 
jabbered Russian too deliberately 
not to belong to the Ochrana. 

" Addio," he said, trying to break 
away. 

Bue he had not taken a step when 
the young man stopped him again. 

“ Follow me,” he ordered. 

And without leaving Vladimir 
time to answer: 

“ At the corner of the third street. 
The sleigh is waiting.” 

“ What sleigh? ” 

“ I will explain. But come quick¬ 
ly. Please come. At the third 
street.” 

“ Third street yourself, you 
fool!” 

He picked up a handful of snow, 
and tried to use it as an arm, throw¬ 
ing it at the Italian. The other 
lowered his head and dodged the 
blow. With a look .of desperation 
he passed resolutely from words to 
acts, like a man who employs the 
strength of his arms as a final argu¬ 
ment. 

“ Ah, per Bacco, will you come! ” 

The struggle was short. The two 
men rolled in the snow in a furious 
tussle. Then the unknown, who was 
the stronger, got on top, and Vladi¬ 
mir felt on his face, like the exhala¬ 
tion of a beast, the warm- breath of 
his adversary. 

“Be still! Be still!” the latter 
panted. But Vladimir had finally 


clutched him by the throat and held 
on, sinking his nails into his neck. 

Then with a blow of his fist the 
stranger broke loose and left 
Medviedoff helpless on the sidewalk. 

“ Beast! ” the Italian murmured. 

As in a dream Vladimir heard a 
fusillade from the neighboring 
street. A ball whistled by his ear, 
another rebounded near him. Then 
bells began to ring, a formidable 
peal echoed through his reeling 
brain. He felt himself being lifted 
up and dragged through the snow. 
He no longer felt the cold. A soft 
warmth enveloped him, as if he 
were wrapped in thick furs. The 
earth seemed to slip away under 
him. 

When he came to himself he was 
stretched on a lounge. In the room 
a voice which he had already dimly 
heard—the voice of a woman— 
asked: 

“ At last! He isn’t wounded, is 
he ? Ah! these police! How afraid 
I was! But you. Gaby, he hurt you 
in the tussle, didn’t he? He wanted 
to strangle you, the poor fellow! ” 

The Italian shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. 

“ It’s nothing, nothing, Signora. 
But the fellow has an awful grip.” 

CHAPTER VI 

T was morning. 

A beautiful Russian winter 
morning, so cold, so clear, so 
diaphanous, that it seemed at times 
as though the sky vibrated. 

An intense joyousness pervaded 
the city, filling the heart with one 
knew not what violent need of 
gaiety, a foolish desire to run over 
the hard snow, to clap one’s hands, 
to invent grotesque horseplay, to 
drink in at a gulp this air which crys¬ 
tallized on one’s lips. 

That morning, in St. Petersburg, 
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the revolution melted away under 
the sun. 

Medviedoff opened his eyes. The 
woman whom he had heard the night 
before at his bedside was standing 
at the window. She turned toward 
him, and then, going back to the 
window, opened it. A wave of sun¬ 
light entered, sweeping the room 
and letting in with it all the noises 
from below. 

“ Saved! He is saved 1 ” ex¬ 
claimed the woman, closing the win¬ 
dow. 

She came toward the lounge. 
Medviedoff looked at her in a mys¬ 
tified way. 

“ Have you much of a grudge 
against me, Vladimir Hitch?" she 
asked. 

He stared at the unknown who 
addressed him so familiarly. She 
was tall and beautiful. A ray of 
sunlight played on her blond hair, 
which was gathered in a heavy braid 
at the back of her neck. 

“ Why should I have a grudge 
against you ? ” asked Vladimir. 

She drew nearer. 

“ The police were on your trail, 
Wolodja. They had been follow¬ 
ing you ever since you left the 

• A. a 

soviet. 

She interrupted herself. 

“ But you had my letter.” 

“Ah! Beregitesst said Vladi¬ 
mir, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Yes, beregitess. How queer you 
are I I am sure you have it in for 
me. 

He answered almost brutally: 

“ I haven’t anything against you. 
I would like to understand. And let 
me get up.” • 

“ No, no,” she said eagerly, 
“ don’t get up. In Heaven’s name.” 

She pulled the covers up over him. 

“ You are a sick man, a poor sick 
foreigner, you understand.” 

She raised her finger to her lips 
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as if to impose silence on him. 

“ You are Scrivano, Guiseppe 
Scrivano. Here is your passport.” 

“ But won’t you explain things? ” 
he cried. “ What sort of comedy 
is this? I was half murdered last 
night. I was carried away in a 
sleigh. . . ” 

“ Hush! Hush! ” she said. 

“ What in the devil! Let me 
speak. If this is a police trick, say 
so. Who are you and where am 
I?” 

“ Don’t talk so loud. It is a ques¬ 
tion of life or death, you under- 
stand.” 

“ What is a question of life or 
death ? ” 

“ Last night’s adventure—^your 
presence here. You heard the bul¬ 
lets whistling last night on the ave¬ 
nue. Now, will you- listen to me? 
The police lost you; near the 
Nikolaievsky bridge they sighted my 
sleigh. Except for my servant, 
Gabriel, who cut short all explana¬ 
tions, you would be dead now. And 
you almost strangled him, the poor 
fellow.” 

“ But all this doesn’t explain any¬ 
thing to me.” 

She gave a joyous little laugh. 

'* Really, you are difficult, Wo¬ 
lodja. I will give you more details 
presently. Let it suffice you-to know 
this now. Your friend Zinovieff is 
a traitor and you are safe here in the 
royal consulate of Sardinia.” 

“ The Devil 1 exclaimed Med¬ 
viedoff, almost jumping off the 
lounge. 

He began to unravel the twisted 
threads of the affair. For a long 
time he had had no illusions as to 
Zinovieff’s role. But what puzzled 
him was this woman’s voice, a voice 
which he had heard somewhere. 
Where? He couldn’t tell, but his 
memory of it was somehow asso¬ 
ciated with Dmitri Arcadievitch. 
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“ Now, will you promise me to be 
reasonable, Wolodja? ” 

As she spoke she took his hand. 
She trembled a little as she repeated 
the affectionate nickname. A slight 
shiver ran along her arm as Med- 
viedoff unconsciously prolonged the 
handclasp. 

Suddenly he evoked an old im¬ 
pression which had come to him 
under the softened lights and amid 
the flowers of the Petit Ernest. 

“ Ida 1 ” he cried. 

“ At last 1 You recognize me 1 ” 

He was embarrassed. 

“ Pardon me. I saw you only for 
a minute in the restaurant. And 
then, if I recall rightly, you were a 
brunette, a decided brunette.” 

She burst into a laugh. 

“ And now I am a blond, very 
much of a blond. But what would 
you have? My husband’s com¬ 
patriots are nearly all brunettes. He 
wanted me to change.” 

“ San Carvagno-Vitterba is your 
husband? ” 

“ He is. A caprice of mine. We 
have been married for three 
months.” 

“ I congratulate you,” said Med- 
viedoff. 

He still held her hand. She dis¬ 
engaged it. 

“ Is that all you have to say to 
me? Yes, I know,” she continued, 
lowering her head, “you think that 
I am designing, that I have made a 
great coup. jSut for you, consuless 
or not, I shall never be anything but 
Ida Stumm.” 

She went again to the window and 
stood there motionless, her face 
against the pane. MedviedofI 
noticed that she was crying. 

“ Did I hurt you? ” he asked. 

“ No, don’t think of me.” 

“ Why are you crying? ” 

“ You can’t understand.” 

“ Pardon me,” he said, sitting up 


on the lounge. “ On the contrary, I 
understand very well. You remem¬ 
bered me when you heard from your 
husband (he emphasized that word) 
that Zinoviefi had sold his brethren 
to the police. Isn’t that so? ” 

She didn’t answer. He continued: 

“ You doubtless read my articles. 
I’ll bet that one of them is lying on 
your husband’s table.” 

“ No, on the table in my room.” 

“ All right, in your room. And 
jrpu said to yourself: ‘ That poor 
little beggar in the restaurant is ripe 
for the casemates of Peter and Paul.’ 
Come, answer me. Am I not 
right?” 

“ Go on.” 

“ You had, I don’t know why, pity 
on the said beggar.” 

“Ohl Beggar, Wolodja I” 

“ Beggar. I mean it. And as 
you possessed a first class spy in the 
person of this Gabriel, who is de¬ 
voted to you body and soul, you gave 
me an equal chance with the police. 
Yes, everything is explained now— 
the letter, the sleigh, even the blow 
with which that brute almost mur¬ 
dered me ‘ to cut short explanation ’ 
(that is the term you used). And 
now that you have put the Ochrana 
to rout, you mean to guard me in 
the consulate. It is like a dime- 
novel.” 

“ You will cross the frontier to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ Better still! While they hang 
the others? ” 

“Wolodja!” 

“ No,” he said, resolutely throw¬ 
ing off the covers, “ I thank you for 
having saved me from a bad cold, 
but not for suggesting that I should 
become a deserter like Zinovieff. 
The revolution has failed. So much 
the worse! That is my affair. But 
let me cry out at my ease: ‘ Down 
with the Czar! ’ before the Winter 
Palace.” 
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“ So that they may hang you, you 
mean?” 

“Well! Alexander Hitch, my 
brother, didn’t make such a fuss 
about it! ” 

Ida ran to him. Her face was 
white and her body trembled under 
her loose kimono. Tears ran down 
her cheeks. Medviedoff shuddered, 
in spite of himself. Since he had 
seen her suffer she seemed to him 
more appealing than ever. 

‘‘You are mad, you are mad!” 
she cried. “ You mention your 
brother’s name. Very well: Let us 
speak of him, Vladimir Hitch; let 
us speak of Alexander. Do you 
know his last words before he died? 
‘Wolodja! Save Wolodjal’ And 
do you know who heard those 
words? It was I—I—I.” 

She sat down again beside the 
lounge. Instinctively their hands 
sought each other again. The dead 
man’s name reunited them. 

“ Did you know Alexander 
Hitch?” Medviedoff whispered. 

“ Alexander Hitch,” Ida began, 
“ was imprisoned at Schlusselburg 
with his two comrades, Titoff and 
Mayberg. My father was chief 
turnkey in the prison. You see, you 
don’t have to blush before me, 
Wolodja. I was five years old when 
they brought the prisoners to the 
fortress. It was in 1887, wasn’t it? 
In March or April, 1887?” 

“ In March, Ida.” 

“ As 1 was a child, almost a baby, 
no one paid any attention to me. I 
came, I went, I accompanied the 
guards on their rounds, I slipped into 
the cells, I passed cigarettes on the 
sly to the prisoners. What a child¬ 
hood—when I think of it I Free as 
a bird among those men, none of 
whom could ever be free again— 
ever! ” 

*' My brother, Ida — Alexan¬ 
der -” 


She put her handkerchief to her 
lips and pulled up the lounge covers, 
which were slipping off. 

“ Your brother struck up a friend¬ 
ship with me. He had a noble heart, 
your brother. He was a saint, 
Wolodja. I met him in the court¬ 
yard. The prisoners were taken out 
each day at dusk, always chained two 
by two. Titoff was his companion. 
He was a hero, too. But I didn’t 
care for Titoff. I loved only your 
brother.” 

“ Everybody loved Alexander, 
Ida.” 

“ That’s it,” she went on, “ every¬ 
body loved him. Even my father 
was fond of Alexander Hitch. One 
evening. . . ” 

“ One evening? ” 

” I was coming back from the 
fields. I had some flowers with 
me—a big bunch of them—the first 
flowers of spring. Crossing the court 
I met the chain gang. Your brother 
and Titoff walked at the head. 
Titoff cried; 

” ‘ Hey! Come here, little dumb 
girl.’ 

“ They called me ‘little dumb rirl’ 
because of my name, Stumm. ^y 
father was a German, a Russian- 
German from Riga, you under¬ 
stand. . • ” 

” Yes, yes. And my brother? ” 

“ I have already told you that I 
didn’t care for Titoff,” she con¬ 
tinued. “ That evening, especially, 
he had in his eyes a strange flame, a 
sinister expression, which frightened 
me. Poor fellow! I learned later 
that they were going to receive sen¬ 
tence, which was to be executed 
within an hour. They were not out 
for a walk, as I thought at first. 
They were being taken to the prison 
court room. 

“ ‘ Give me those flowers,’ said 
Titoff. I refused.” 

‘‘ ‘ Give me those flowers! ’ 
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“ ‘ No.’ ” 

“ Then, I don’t know how he did 
it, but I received a blow. The 
flowers slipped out of my hands, fell 
to the ground, and were scattered 
and broken. With tears in my eyes, 
I saw my beautiful bouquet trodden 
under foot as the chains clanked 
furiously. Alexander bent down. 
Although he could bend over only 
with great effort and pain, because 
of the accursed chains, he got his 
Anger tips on one of the flowers 
which had remained intact. 

“ ‘ Don’t cry, don’t cry, little 
dumb girl 1’ ” 

“ Then, with a smile, he stuck the 
flower in my hair.” 

” ‘ Pretty little p^eon I ’ he said.” 

Ida got up. The tears came 
again—quick, quick tears. 

“ Ida I” Medviedoff cried. 

” Do you understand now,” she 
said suddenly, “ do you understand 
now why I saved you, and why I 
wish to save you once more? Is it 
cowardice to guard you for your mis¬ 
sion? If you are a rebel, I am an¬ 
other, Wolodja. And who knows, 
perhaps more of a rebel than you? 
For, you see, on that evening when 
I felt on my forehead the cold caress 
of his chain and heard from my 
child’s bed his last, despairing appeal 
for your safety, I swore in my turn 
to serve the cause. I have done 
what I could. Do you still despise 
me? ” 

He drew her toward him. His 
arms opened in a wild impulse of 
gratitude. - In the eighteen years 
since Alexander’s death he had at 
last heard someone speak tenderly 
of his brother. He saw someone 
whom Alexander Hitch had loved in 
the last moments of his life. 

She yielded herself almost instinc¬ 
tively and offered him her lips. Her 
breast heaved and a sob came from 
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her throat like a child’s whimper. 

“ My dearest 1 my dearest 1 ” she 
murmured, drawing away. Then 
she began to talk with that volubility 
which with women succeeds the 
mutism of a confession. 

“ Listen, you will start to-morrow. 
There is an emigrant train to 
Switzerland. With this pas^ort 
the most zealous officials will suspect 
nothing. But laugh—laugh now, 
my Wolodja. You see that I am 
happy.” 

She clapped her hands, overjoyed 
to know that he would accept her 
proposition, reading in his eyes his 
determination, now very manifest, 
not to deliver himself to the police. 
For he had given in. He sought in 
the pretext of a mission of vengeance 
reasons for his obedience and an ex¬ 
cuse for his passivity. 

Ida had taken Medviedoff’s head 
between her hands. 

“ Dearest! dearest I Why is it 
that I love you as I do? My darling, 
my poor darling, who didn’t even 
know that for the last six months I 
was watching over him, that I was 
spying on him, and knew his slightest 
movements. And when I saw you 
so miserable, so much of a beggar— 
didn’t you'use that ugly word your¬ 
self just now—when you were 
hungry (don’t blush, my love), I 
wanted so much to come to your 
aid. But I didn’t dare to. I was 
afraid. You would have refused; 
you are proud, Wolodja I And then 
there was Zinovieff. Oh I How I 
hate him! Do you know when I 
loved you Arst ? The Arst evening— 
yes, that evening at the Petit 
Ernest. You spoke to me in Ger¬ 
man. You were comic when you 
said: ‘ Freyleen, Freyleen.’ But 
when I knew you were Vladimir, 
Alexander’s brother—ah 1 dearest, I 
trembled, I trembled.” 

She shuddered a little still, turn- 
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ing pale, her arms around Med- 
viedoff’s neck. Then suddenly 
seized by a fresh longing for ca¬ 
resses, she gave him a long, almost 
an anguished kiss of love. 

“What is there about you, 
dearest,” she repeated, “ what is 
there about you that makes me love 
you so much ? ” 

“ Come, give me my waistcoat. I 
want to get up.” 

She stammered: 

“You aren’t going away I You 
know that you gave me your prom¬ 
ise.” 

“ No, but I am hungry. Be good 
and bring me something.” ' 

She went out. He dressed quick¬ 
ly, went to the window, opened it 
and filled his lungs with the cold 
morning air. 

“ I must be calm,” he said, smil¬ 
ing his enigmatic smile. 

Ida entered, bringing on a tray 
bread, preserves and a cup of tea. 

“ Sit down I ” she cried. And 
already she was serving breakfast, 
with that minute care which women 
pve to all things which they know 
definitely to be useless, mysterious or 
simply forbidden. 

“ Will you come ? ” she said 
again, thinking that he had not 
heard. Then on tiptoe she went 
over to him and kissed him on the 
neck. 

“ Stop,” he grumbled Impatiently. 
He seized her brusquely, pressed her 
to him and with her head resting on 
his shoulders, exclaimed: 

“ Look.” 

She looked. She saw at first only 
a long, gray column, debouching 
from an avenue. Then, as the 
strange procession advanced, she 
distinguished the troop of exiles, 
walking six by six between two lines 
of soldiers. There were men and 
women, even old men and children, 
the children either mingled in the 


column or perched on the wagons 
which carried baggage and provi¬ 
sions. A non-commissioned officer 
walked at the head of each section. 
Then came a group of children, then 
the women, echeloned so as to sur¬ 
round the men, who were on the 
inside. 

The convoy advanced, file by file, 
in perfect order, with the regularity 
of soldiers on parade. 

It occupied the middle of the 
street, treading down the snow, 
which disappeared and left dirty 
spots under which the paving 
showed. 

The cold turned the hands and 
faces of the prisoners blue.. Their 
breath rose like white mist in the 
dry air. 

One of the groups was singing. 
The crack of a file-closer’s whip 
could be heard when a woman 
stopped, already exhausted. 

“ Poor things! ” murmured Ida, 
crossing herself. She pressed close 
against Vladimir, whom she tried to 
draw toward the middle of the 
room. 

There was a brief halt outside— 
just time enough to straighten out 
an interruption caused by one of the 
wa^on horses falling down. And 
during this respite one could dis¬ 
tinguish only a long succession of 
shadows, treading the snow in a 
vapory fog. 

The clocks struck. But, dominat¬ 
ing the sound of the others, that of 
Peter and Paul emitted a steady, 
monotonous note. 

This meant that, since the tail of 
the convoy was still within the fort¬ 
ress, the head columns must not 
moderate their speed until they had 
reached the suburbs. 

Passers-by stopped. From a 
bakery which stood open loaves of 
bread flew in the direction of the 
prisoners. A soldier adroitly 
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stopped them in passage, catching 
them on the point of his bayonet. 

Laughter greeted the soldier’s 
dexterity. 

“ Ah 1 It would have been better 
to die in the casements,” Vladimir 
murmured. 

A whistle blew. The convoy re¬ 
sumed its march. The impromptu 
song was resumed. The voices 
were weak at first, but presently 
grew stronger. With the bass tones 
of the men were mingled the shriller 
tones of women and children. 

The chorus ran: 

Hey, there, roll up your sleeves. 
Spit on your hands, grab your pick. 
There's a fine job waiting for you 
In the mines at three copecks a year. 

Good-bye, wife, good-bye, home, 
You’ll eat your pashka at Christmas 
now. 

The priest will bless you for fasting 
all year. 

You’ll know about roast pig as much 
as a Jew. 

“ Forward 1 March 1 ” cried the 
soldiers. 

“ Suppose I throw them some 
bread? ” said Ida, sympathetically. 

Vladimir shrugged his shoulders. 

“ A great idea 1 So they’ll recog¬ 
nize me 1 ” 

She said nothing, but kissed him 
nervously. 

The convoy disappeared. They 
heard only a far-off rumble. A 
stronger puff of wind brought the 
last words of the song: 

Hey, there, yotdve got to work hard 
Time enough to rest when you die. 

“ Dearest I Dearest! My dear- 
estl” 

Vladimir made no answer. He 
felt only a delicious sense of com¬ 
fort, the intoxication of finding him¬ 
self safe and sound in this room. 
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the soft warmth of a woman’s body 
against his. 

PART TWO 

CHAPTER I 

T he little bell boy of the Carl¬ 
ton was still sliding down the 
banisters when the door of 
the salon opened and Medviedoff 
entered. 

He bowed, but made no response 
to the lamentations which Andrea 
was launching. He took a seat at 
the table on which the mail lay, 
broke the wrappings of the news¬ 
papers and began to read them. 

Not a very polite fellow, this long- 
legs ! Dry and thin as a handful of 
nails, and ugly. Holy Mother—^with 
his bald forehead, his yellow skin, 
and that long bird’s beak, straddled 
by a pair of glasses. Really, women 
must have a touch of viciousness to 
be attracted by such a man I And 
still, he drew them to him with a 
nod, making them believe that he 
was throwing them a fortune by 
merely looking at them. By dint of 
repeating that Medviedoff must be 
a success with women, Andrea, in 
her turn, yielded to the allurement 
of his piercing eyes, forgetting his 
ungainly legs and his bird’s beak, 
and found him even distinguished- 
looking. 

But, all the same, not very polite 
to people I 

“ Madame Andrea 1 ” 

Note that manner of raising his 
head, of rumpling his newspaper, of 
crying out sharply “ Madame An¬ 
drea I ” because one sniffled in his 
presence and could not contain huge 
sighs at the sight of the obstinately 
closed door of the prince’s chamber. 
It would probably cost him too much 
to be amiable, to have a little talk 
with a person, a matter of showing 
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you that he had nothing against you, 
that he was friends with you, after 
all 1 Ah 1 yes—a little talk 1 But the 
only thing that interested him was 
the newspaper. His nostrils dilated, 
he kneaded it between his fingers, 
and stopped only to say with a fierce 
laugh, while he wiped his eye¬ 
glasses— 

“ Twenty thousand French pris¬ 
oners, Madame Andrea. You hear 
me, twenty thousand. .. ” 

She certainly heard itl 
Medviedofi called to her again: 

“ Madame Andrea! ” 

His voice was less harsh, its tone 
less imperative. Andrea noticed 
that he had refolded the newspapers. 
An opened letter lay near him. 

A disgusting odor of ether came 
from the closed room. 

“ Madame Andrea, did His Ex¬ 
cellency give orders to be awakened 
about noon, or does he prefer to 
sleep longer? ” 

This was another of his manias 
which she didn’t understand, but to 
which she rendered homage. In the 
six months since he had assumed his 
functions in the Olebine establish¬ 
ment, he had never failed to show a 
proper deference by calling the 
prince “ His Excellency.” 

“ Has no one told you that they 
are as drunk as beasts. Monsieur 
Vladimir? ” 

“ In other words, His Excellency 
didn’t give any orders? ” 

“ Bah I Orders I ” 

She drew back a little, disap¬ 
pointed at not having been able to 
decipher the letter, and Medviedoff 
resumed his work. But he was de¬ 
cidedly in a talkative mood today, 
for scarcely had Andrea moved off 
when he called to her. 

“ A piece of advice, Madame 
Andrea. I saw His Excellency’s 
doctor yesterday. He is very un¬ 
easy. When I told him of His Ex¬ 


cellency’s excesses he gave me his 
opinion frankly.” 

" What is his opinion? ” returned 
Andrea. With her hands on her 
hips, she was listening eagerly. 

“ Except by a miracle His Excel¬ 
lency cannot last a month longer.” 

she grasped a chair and sat down. 
And suddenly a huge sigh shook 
her jelly-like body. 

“ A month I Poor fellow 1 ” 

She wiped her eyes, wet with two 
big tears. 

“ What is the matter with him. 
Monsieur Vladimir? ” 

His lips pursed in his perpetual 
smile, Medviedoff answered: 

“ He has the malady of all his 
kind.” 

And, after a silence: 

“ A malady for which there is no 
remedy.” 

She looked at him in astonish¬ 
ment, trying to read in his eyes the 
meaning of his enigmatic words. 
Then, as if he judged that the time 
had come to speak confidentially, he 
said: 

“ It will be a great loss to you, 
Madame Andrea—a loss in a pecu¬ 
niary sense, I mean.” 

“ The inheritance ? ” 

Medviedoff stroked his knees. 

" If it were only the inheritance! 
An inheritance missed—that isn’t so 
bad an affair 1 It is less a loss than 
a mere failure to profit. No,” he 
continued, while Andrea nodded her 
head in acquiesence, “ it isn’t this 
question of the inheritance which 
worries me. I put that aside alto¬ 
gether. But your liabilities 1 Your 
liabilities, your debts, your unfor¬ 
tunate debts to Ouritzky 1 ” 

“Bah! Trifles!” 

“ I am glad to hear you say^ so. 
But how much do these trifles 
amount to, Madame Andrea? ” 

“ Eighteen thousand, two hun¬ 
dred and fifty francs.” 
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“ At what rate of interest? ” 

“ Fifteen per cent.” 

“ That makes already twenty 
thousand, nine hundred and eighty* 
seven francs 1 Plus . . . ? ” 

“ Plus nothing.” 

“ Come, come 1 Aren’t there still 
here and there some little pledges? 
A piece of fur—^jewelry—a neck¬ 
lace—I don’t know what—on which 
he has advanced you money? ” 

“ Trifles, as I tell you. Two 
thousand, two thousand five hun¬ 
dred, three thousand francs.” 

“ Were the pledges deposited? ” 

” No, only signed for.” 

“ Maybe four thousand, in round 
numbers. That makes twenty-five 
thousand in all,” Medviedoff con¬ 
cluded. “ Now a last word. With 
what money are you going to pay 
that debt? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“BahI You are not going to 
make me believe that Olebine, how¬ 
ever stingy he may be, will not leave 
me twenty-five thousand francs. 
That is no inheritance—^twenty-five 
thousand francs.” 

“ Quite true; it is no inheritance.” 

He had taken ofl his glasses and 
was carefully polishing them. Then 
he moved away from the table_ a 
little and said with a deliberation in¬ 
tended to give his words additional 
effect: 

“ His Excellency is ruined, my 

? :ood lady. You will not get a cent 
rom him, not even half a cent.” 

Medviedoff, who continued to> 
open letters, repeated: 

“ Not even ^at, I tell you.” 

Then, with a volubility which 
amazed the corpulent Andrea, he 
went into details. 

She would have nothing—abso¬ 
lutely nothing. And what he stated, 
he^ could prove. He had seen the 
prince’s books; he had examined the 
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papers at the bank. Liquid assets, 
nothing. Securities, perhaps. But 
what securities? Mines in the 
Caucasus, which the revolution 
would socialize in a couple of 
months; railroads, which no longer 
paid dividends; sequestered property 
in Germany, and, as to the famous 
estates in Tula, only another farci¬ 
cal possession, merely acres of dried 
grass, rocks and marshes. 

At first Andrea had taken i huge 
delight in the thought that the 
Italian would suffer as much as she 
from this disaster. Accursed Gaby! 
If he was awaiting Olebine’s death 
to butter his parsnips, he would 
have his nose out of joint, the 
ruffian, when he left the notary’s. 
Suddenly she felt a new tenderness 
for her old buffoon of an Olebine. 
Reddening with pleasure, all her 
plebeian gayety mounted to her face. 

It was a short-lived joy, however. 

A word from Medviedoff sufficed 
to bring her bade to a juster sense of 
realities. 

“ There is nothing in that for you 
to live on.” 

Alas! yes. And the pleasure of 
seeing Gaby thrown down would be 
nothing if she were thrown down 
also. Revenge is still a luxury of the 
rich, a dessert which one enjoys only 
when he has his stomach full. ^ 

Andrea advanced toward him, all 
in a tremble. 

“ Come, he is not ruined, as you 
say. Monsieur Vladimir, is he?” 

“ He is ruined,” replied Medvie¬ 
doff. 

But she still held out, bargaining, 
according to her habit, feeling cer¬ 
tain that her denials would have the 
effect of conjuring away this mis¬ 
fortune. 

“ Then, how do you explain that 
he is still here, that he has this—and 
this—and this? ” 

She pointed to the salon, a hotel 
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salon too rich and too new, but 
which made a good showing with 
its gilt, its bric-a-brac on the table, 
and books standing here and there. 

“ Credit 1 ” exclaimed Vladimir. 

Then she slyly fired at him, as a 
last demurrer of disbelief. 

“ But if he is ruined, where does 
your salary come from ? ” 

Medviedoflf changed his tone and 
became mysterious. Such matters 
didn’t affect him. He received his 
compensation from some one whom 
he couldn’t name. And, in fact, if 
she had known what he was doing 
under cover in Geneva, poor Mme. 
Andrea would have been genuinely 
astounded. 

Now she listened to him eagerly, 
all her woman’s curiosity excitei 
She had never doubted that he was 
a strange personage (so distin¬ 
guished a gentleman!), but to her 
old romantic soul, to her meridional 
imagination, fed by cheap literature, 
the secretary’s last words took on 
suddenly the importance of a revela¬ 
tion. 

Medviedoff was not a man, how¬ 
ever, to waste time on mystifications. 
Coming back to more practical sub¬ 
jects, he remarked in a careless 
manner; 

“ By the way, there is a new man 
at the consulate.” 

He grinned. 

“ Yes, they are going to shift 
Malongrin. He was much too 
stupid. His successor is already in¬ 
stalled. A charming little sccretarv. 
Go some day to the Molard. I am 
sure that this young fellow will do 
anything he can for you.” 

She began to laugh, regaining her 
confidence, consoled in spite of her 
tears, her heart already opened with 
tenderness for this new diplomatic 
arrival. 

Medviedoff continued: 

“ It was high time that they called 
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Malongrin liome. A consul of 
France, that fellow! An imbecile, 
an old fogey, a stickler for rules 
and regulations. For three months, 
you understand—for three months, 
I have been demanding a passport 
to go to Paris to attend to Olebine’s 
affairs, to save a third of his fortune, 
and who knows, perhaps your bread 
for the future, Madame Andrea. 
And all this postponed, blocked, 
made impossible by the old man’s 
obstinacy. Great Heavens! For¬ 
tunately the little fellow will be more 
accommodating. ” 

“ But look here,” she replied with 
astonishment, “ they give reasons, 
don’t they? They don’t refuse a 
passport without reasons.” 

“ Go and see,” grinned Medvie¬ 
doff. 

He nervously opened a last letter, 
a little perfumed missive, whose con¬ 
tents, if she could have read it, 
would have greatly interested the 
corpulent Andrea. 

He folded up this letter and put 
it in his portfolio. After which he 
turned to her: 

“ Your consul’s fantasies are cost¬ 
ing you three hundred thousand 
francs. Ten times your debt to 
Ouritzky.” 

Then, becoming mysterious again, 
with imperceptible twinkles of the 
eye, reticences and circumlocutions: 

Ah! If this thing depended only 
upon him! He wouldn’t worry 
about money-matters! They were 
living in queer times when a clever 
person had only to stretch out his 
hand and money would drop in it. 
He himself knew of a business, 
absolutely safe and restful, not in 
Geneva, or at Paris, but somewhere 
where the pigs of Germans couldn’t 
drop bombs. No, a good little 
sinecure in Central France, near 
Creujot—a cafe, a meeting place for 
factory foremen and non-commis- 
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sioned officers. In short, an ideal 
situation for a lady of a certain age, 
knowing the world. For a woman 
like her, in fact. He let it out now 
because he had come to the point of 
letting it out. 

“ Moreover, you have no choice,” 
he added brutally. “ It is that or 
poverty, once Olebine is finished.” 

Andrea looked at him. For the 
first time he had laid aside his cold* 
ness, his polished reserve, employing 
the sort of words which appealed to 
her. Decidedly, Medviedoff was in 
a genial mood. She couldn’t say 
how much he pleased her. 

Why, then, this sudden suspicion, 
this itching which ran down into 
her fingers, and this trembling of 
the sequins on her arms? 

“ Take note that it is pure chance 
that I mentioned your name,” 
Medviedoff continued. “ And I will 
not insist on it, anticipating your 
answer. Only, I warn you, the place 
is a good one to take—a brilliant 
one. Ouritzky has already. . 

“How? Ouritzky?” 

“ It is true, I forgot to tell you 
that Ouritzky thinks of financing the 
place. He is putting his money into 
Creusot. Hah I Hah 1 Hah! ” 

“ Ouritzky I ” said Andrea dream- 
ily. 

“ Oh! he isn’t the only one,” 
Medviedoff resumed. “ Powerful 
influences—I will e^lain this to you 
later. Foreign capital. . .” 

But she didn’t let him finish. She 
cried: 

“Powerful influences! Is it, by 
chance, the Bank of France which is 
going to invest in an opera hat at 
this moment? ” 

Medviedoff gave a start. 

“What do you mean? I don’t 
understand.” 

“ What is it that you don’t un¬ 
derstand ? ” shouted Andrea, pur¬ 
ple with indignation. “ Or are 


you afraid of words? ” 

She had pulled back her chair and 
now angrily measured him from 
head to foot. 

“ In fact, I have been too good 
to listen to you for the last hour. 
Ah! yes. Ah! yes. You take me 
for a bigger fool than I am. You 
said to yourself: ‘ This huge Andrea 
is easy game. We will begin by 
building a fire behind her with 
stories of the wrath of God, and 
then we will throw her a sop.’ 
Haven’t I guessed right. Monsieur 
Medviedoff ? ” 

Her irritation increased. She 
walked up and down the room, her 
hands on her hips, like an aroused 
Amazon. 

“ And I let him talk to me for 
an hour! Powerful influences, 
guarantees, foreign capital, can¬ 
celled debts—cancelled by Ouritzky! 
So, truly, you thought I was com¬ 
pletely blind. But your story of the 
little cafe doesn’t hold water. You 
must find something else, my man.” 

Then, with an air of triumph, as 
Medviedoff, turning pale, bent his 
head under the storm: 

“ Ouritzky has proposed that to 
me a hundred times, you under¬ 
stand—that combination. And if I 
ever had the least suspicion of what 
you were, you can blow me off the 
earth this very minute. Little cafe 1 
Little cafe! What you want with 
your little cafe is to get me away 
from here, where I worry you— 
where, big fool though*! am, I can 
still speak to the prince, and have 
you and Ouritzky put in prison. 
What you want is that I shall go in 
your place to France, with my good 
passport—since Malongrin refuses 
you one—and take along the dirty 
gold you get from Germany. No, 
my good chap, such imbroglios are 
out of my line. You must go to 
consuls’ wives for that sort of thing. 
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not to bedraggled people like me.” “ Bah I He fell asleep in his 
She was foaming at the mouth, bath.” 

Her enormous bosom rose and fell “ Good. Nothing to be done with 
tempestuously. thfe fat woman.” 

“ Not to bedraggled people like “ I suspected as much.” 
me 1 ” “ Another thing. Ida tells me 

She walked to the door leading that there is news from Creusot. 
to the prince’s room and nervously Come to my rooms, Rue Rossi, at 
twisted the knob back and forth, two o’clock. She will be there.” 

But the door was locked and would “ Is that all? ” 
not yield. “No. Are you man enough to 

Medviedoff also got up. He was rid me of the prince before Novem- 
calm now and stood erect before the ber? ” 

table. His tight coat made him look “ To-morrow, if you wish.” 
like a gigantic grasshopper. “We shall see.” 

“ You forget the letters, Madame Gaby lighted a cigarette and 

Andrea,” he said, “ the good letters looked at Medviedoff. 
which I have in my pocket. A word “ Anything this morning? ” 

—a single word—to the prince, you “ Two cipher dispatches, a big 
understand, and as sure as fate 1 check for the prince, important let- 
will denounce you to the police.” ters from the Grand Duke.” 

He gathered together his papers, “ Are you taking them along? ” 
waited till Andrea had disappeared Medviedoff picked up his bat, and 
into the hall and then, as Gaby, at- put his brief bag under his arm. 
tracted by the quarrel, entered the As he opened the door he said: 
room, he whispered: “Yes—I’ll read them at the 

“ Did the prince hear anything I ” German consulate.” 

{To be continued) 

Remembrance 

By 

Albert Brush 

We left your house and crossed the rill 
And clambered up a little hill 
To stand beneath a thick leaved oak 
Whose shade the sunlight scarcely broke. 

When suddenly I seemed to know 
That you would stay and I would go 
Far from that safe retreat of shade. 

But always, when the sunlight played 
On water, in the coming Springs 
I would remember all these things. 

While you would each day stand and look 
On tree, on meadow and on brook 
Until at last you’d cease to see 
That each one held a part of me. 
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A Soul For A Soul 

By 

V. B. Metta 

A Story of India 



The author of this story nvas born at Surat in <western 
India in 1885 He comes of a very distinguished family. 
His father toas physician in chief to His Highness the Gaek- 
‘war of Baroda; his grandfather, besides being prime min¬ 
ister of various Indian states, was a celebrated novelist 
in the Gujerati language. 

Mr. Metta was sent to England at an early age, and re¬ 
ceived most of his education at Cambridge and in London. 
He also studied in Paris and Geneva. 

Mr. Metta has written extensively for British and Indian 
periodicals. He came to this country about a year ago, and 
has contributed to " Current History," " The Freeman,” and 
" Pearson’s Magazine." He is the author of two books deal¬ 
ing with problems of present-day India, "National Educa¬ 
tion " and “ IPake Up, Princes.” 


S UBHADRA, slender and grace¬ 
ful as a malini creeper, was 
looking out of the window of a 
room in the upper story of a house 
in Mohmedpur. It was ten in the 
morning. The January sun was en¬ 
riching the earth with his golden 
gifts. 

The turquoise-blue river was go¬ 
ing eagerly along its way. The 
trees were refreshingly green with¬ 
out a coating of dust over them. 
Some half-clad boys were looking at 
the many-coloured kites which were 
flying in the air, and shouting with 
great hilarity. And a few middle- 
aged women with water-pots on their 
heads were walking rhythmically. 

Everything and everybody was 
cheerful except Subhadra. Tears 
which the gods would have liked to 
kiss away collected in her doe-like 
eyes and fell in quick, silvery succes¬ 
sion over her hands and the window¬ 
sill. She trembled from head to 
foot like a tree on a stormy night. 
Sobs began to convulse her. She 
felt herself spiritually dead, with the 
physical life still running rapidly, 
vehemently like a flame within her. 
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Half an hour before her elder 
brother Narendra had told her that 
her fiance, Aswan! Kumar, had 
made up his mind to break off his 
engagement with her. 

“Why?” she had asked in a 
voice quivering with infinite sorrow. 

“ I don’t know,” Narendra had 
replied. “ He talked of true knowl¬ 
edge and such other things wTiich 
don’t interest me.” 

The past rose before her. Her 
little, unnoticed and scattered 
thousand and one thoughts and 
hopes of the dead days united to¬ 
gether, and put on a new and signifi¬ 
cant face before her now. She was 
but thirteen when she had first seen 
Aswan! Kumar. She remembered 
quite well that thrilling, perfumed, 
and song-intoxicated March morning 
seven years ago, when they first saw 
each other, blushed and parted. 
Their parents had then met, and 
agreed to their betrothal. A year 
later, Aswan! Kumar had gone to 
Edinburgh to learn Western knowl¬ 
edge; and he had returned to India 
only a month ago, after six years of 
absence. She was thinking this 
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morning of the cloudless life that 
she was going to lead, of the Sita- 
like virtues that she was going to 
practice in her married life, when 
all of a sudden the news brought by 
her brother had poisoned her whole 
being with its cobra-like bite, 

Life I thou art Brahma and Shiva 
at the same time I What great 
ideals thou createst within us, and 
then destroyest mercilessly at the 
very next moment 1 

After the noonday meal was 
over, Subhadra went to her mother, 
knelt at her feet and burst into tears. 

“ Tell me, Subhadra, why thou 
weepest?” asked her mother with 
the expression of the Madonna ad~ 
dolorata on her face. 

“Narendra told me that he, who 
is the son of Akshay Dutt,^ is going 
to break oil his engagement with 
me!” replied Subhadra. 

“ A boy’s story,” remarked her 
mother. 

“ No, no I It is true 1 I some¬ 
how feel it is true 1 ” cried Subhadra, 
her honey-sweet, silk-soft voice 
broken with ‘sobs. “ Ah 1 I am a 
widow I” 

“ Child I Why a widow?” asked 
the mother. “ Thou art not yet 
married to himl” 

“ Oh, mother I have been mar¬ 
ried to him in—spirit all these years I 
I can never, never marry another 
man now!” said Subhadra. 

“ Do not speak like this,” said 
the mother. “ I shall tell thy father 
to go to Akshay Dutt’s house before 
night-faU and Inquire if what Na¬ 
rendra has told thee be true." 

It was three o’clock, and the sun 
was still high in the sky when Suren- 
dranath Ghose wended his way to 
Akshay Dutt’s house. The streets 
were almost deserted. The leaves 
of the trees did not stir. The crows 

' A Hindu woman does not utter the name of 
her flano^ or husband, as it is too sacred lor mere 
speech. 


seemed to have no energy in them to 
sing their harsh, monotonous songs. 

“ How are you all at home ?” 
asked Akshay Dutt, who received 
his caller with great warmth. 

“ We are well—except Subha¬ 
dra 1 ” replied Surendranath Ghose. 

“ What is the matter with her?” 
asked Akshay Dutt, his eyes dilated 
with anxiety. 

” She is like a deer struck by the 
dart of the hunter ever since she 
heard from her brother this morn¬ 
ing that your son, Aswan! Kumar, is 
not going to marry her,” replied Su¬ 
rendranath Ghose pathetically. “ I 
wonder if it is really sol” 

“ Do not be sad for nothing 1 ” 
said Akshay Dutt. “ I have not 
been told so by my son yet. He is a 
good and obedient boy, and so he 
would not behave in such a manner 
without my permission. I shall call 
him and ask him I” 

Then raising his voice to a higher 
pitch, he shouted “Aswan! Kumar 1 ” 

In the doorway a young man of 
about twenty-five appeared. His 
eyes, large and cloudy, seemed to be 
looking not without but within. His 
features and posture spoke of the 
over-abundant life of the. large spir¬ 
itual self enclosed within his small 
corporeal self. On seeing Surend¬ 
ranath Ghose he joined his hands re¬ 
spectfully. 

“ I want to ask thee something I” 
said Akshay Dutt. “So take a seat 1 ” 

“ I prefer to remain standing if 
you have no—particular objection T’ 
said Aswan! Kumar. “ What is it 
that you want to ask me, father ?” 

“ Is It true that thou hast given 
up the idea of marrying Subhadra?" 
asked Akshay Dutt, looking into his 
son’s eyes. 

“ Yes it is true!" replied Aswani 
Kumar firmly. 

“ Why, my son ?’’ 

“ Because I feel that woman Is an 
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obstacle in the path of self-realiza¬ 
tion I” 

“ Thou who hast been to Europe 
to speak in such a manner about 
women I ” exclaimed Akshay Dutt. 

“ What is East or West?” re¬ 
marked Aswani Kumar. “The world 
is the same, and the motives actuat¬ 
ing us human beings are the same all 
over the world. 

Woman is the 
same being to¬ 
day that she 
was five thou¬ 
sand years ago 
—or at the be¬ 
ginning of hu¬ 
man life. She 
cannot change. 

What did 
T w a s h t r i 
create her 
from? From 
the fickleness 
of the winds, 
the hardness of 
adamant, the' 
vanity of the 
peacock, the 
cruelty of the 
tiger, the hy¬ 
pocrisy of the 
crane, and the 
chattering of 
jays I What 
am I to do with 
such a com¬ 
panion when I 
a m marching 
to my goal 
along the Road of Knowledge?” 

“ My son, the Divine Architect 
did not create her only from those 
qualities which thou hast men¬ 
tioned!” said Akshay Dutt, remon- 
stratingly. “ For, in her are also 
to be found the clinging of ten¬ 
drils, the bloom of flowers, the joy¬ 
ous gaiety of sunbeams, the sweet¬ 
ness of honey, the cooing of the 
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kokila, and the fidelity of the 
chakravaka! 

Aswani Kumar remained silent 
and unconvinced. 

“ Dost thou forget that even the 
gods can not do without their Shak- 
tis?”“ asked Akshay Dutt with a 
smile. 

“ My good father, I remember 
the fact that 
Shiva in his su- 
premest moods 
always fled 
from his 
Shakti! ” 
“What 
strange ideas 
hast thou got I” 
“ They are 
not strange. 
They are 
lucid,” stated 
Aswani Ku¬ 
mar confident¬ 
ly. Then af¬ 
ter a moment’s 
pause, he con¬ 
tinued : 

“ It is no 
use arguing 
with me, fath¬ 
er, because I 
have made up 
my mind to re¬ 
tire for medi¬ 
tation to some 
solitary, bar¬ 
ren spot in the 
Himalayas, far 
far from the 
life of man, for all human ties and 
all pretty forms, colours, sounds, and 
smells tempt and degrade the human 
soul! ” 

“ Hast thou no feelings for the 
sufferings of poor Subhadra who 
has been thinking of thee and thee 
only, all these years?” asked Akshay 
Dutt. 

* A legendary bird. > Ooddettee. 
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Tears appeared all of a sudden in 
Aswani Kumar’s eyes. His body 
trembled. But with a supreme effort 
he controlled himself, and said in a 
dispassionate, detached way: 

“ Her sorrow must be great. But 
what can I do? I must reach my 
great goal. Her goal is after aU 
commonplace. It is marriage, and 
this she can attain by marrying some 
other man.” 

“ But she will not think of marry¬ 
ing any other man but theel” re¬ 
marked Surendranath Ghose, in a 
tone that resembled the heartrend¬ 
ing plaint of a violin. 

“Then what can I do?” asked 
Aswani Kumar in an intellectual 
tone, as though he had nothing to 
do with the matter. 

“ My son, my son, consider the 
sorrow that thou art causing to an¬ 
other human being!” said Akshay 
Dutt entreatingly. 

“ I can not become weak and be 
moved by entreaties and tears!” said 
Aswani Kumar. “ Had I been de¬ 
serting a woman out of sheer frivol¬ 
ity, or for some mean or petty mo¬ 
tive, I should deserve the worst pun¬ 
ishment possible. But what I am 
doing is in obedience to the call of 
my soul. The spark must fly back 
to the light from which it emanated.” 

The two elderly people, full of 
worldly considerations, full of sym¬ 
pathy for the suffering and sorrow 
of others, with their mental hori¬ 
zons created by what they conceived 
to be the possibilities of life, looked 
unappreciatively at the young man. 
After a few minutes of profound si¬ 


lence, Surendranath Ghose shook 
his head sadly, and rose frcun his 
seat to return home. Akshay Dutt 
accompanied him to the outer door 
and pressed his hand warmly before 
parting. There was inexpressible 
sorrow in the hearts of both men. 

A week later Aswani Kumar left 
his home at noon with the ascetic’s 
staff and gourd in his hands. The 
evening of that day seemed to be 
mad with its own beauty. The moon 
was overflowing with amber and sil¬ 
ver. The trees, the river, and the 
roads looked intangible as though 
woven of gossamer threads. When 
midnight sounded and the last dog 
had ceased barking, Subhadra came 
out of her house all alone, dressed 
in a clinging, white sari, with a red 
rose in her hair but without any or¬ 
naments on her body. There were 
no tears in her eyes and no sorrow 
on her face. She looked calm and de¬ 
termined, beautiful and pure as Lak- 
shmi or Rati. She walked on till 
she reached the river-bank. Then 
joining her hands, she prayed for a 
few minutes. When the prayer was 
over, she walked boldly into the 
river. The water reached her ankles 
—her knees—^her waist. It swirled 
murmuringly round her shoulders, 
her long delicate neck. When it had 
touched her mouth, she raised her 
clasped hands toward heaven, mur¬ 
mured, “ Aswani Kumar,” and then 
threw herself into it. A few bubbles 
and a red rose appeared on the sur¬ 
face of the water at the spot where 
she had disappeared, over which the 
moon shed many silver tears. 
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Their Little Point of Honour 

By 

Edward Alden Jewell 

An American Story 


Ediuard Alden Jencell ncas born in Grand Rapids, Michi¬ 
gan, in 1888. As a child and young man he nuas intensely 
interested in the stage, and he finally decided to have a filing 
as an actor. He toured the country voith Louis James, and 
he played more than half a dozen roles, among these a moun¬ 
tain troll and a sea nuave. The experience he gained vias 
invaluable for giving him an insight into life, but he quickly 
realized that vcriting neat his real field. After spending sev¬ 
eral years abroad, he returned and took up nevespaper vcork, 
first in the Middle (Test, then in Neve York. He teas for 
a time associate editor of Everybody’s Magazine, and later 
Sunday editor of the Neve York Tribune. " The Charmed 
Circle,” vshich is having a splendid success, is hit first novel. 


C LYDE PONTING noticed in other matters, merely grunted; it 
the paper that Mr. Mel- was all quite as usual. Quentin 

bourne, of the firm of Pitcairn didn’t bother to press the query, 

& Co., tea importers, whom the and was even annoyed—you saw 

Pontings had met long ago in the it in a little crease down his brow— 

Orient, had just introduced a new for having allowed anything to 
blend of “ flowering Pekoe ” from break in on his work, 
the province of Hoopeh, which Mrs. Ponting, a woman of around 
promised to thrill the entire tea- forty, still with a bloom, and a cer- 
dnnkmg world. So far as Ponting tain high charm of graciousness— 
himself was concerned, it made little growing a trifle portly, perhaps— 
difference; but he knew his wife, glanced up momentarily from her 
Harriet, would be interested,because sewing. When her husband had 
she had always tried to “ keep up,” fingered his paper sufficiently for the 
as she said, with the new blends. It evening he yawned and stretched, 
had become something of a hobby •with the same large, coarse relish 
with her; and, in his careless, that had inevitably developed dur- 
masculine, slightly cynical way, Pont- ing the years of roughing life in 
mg didn t mind people’s “ keeping camps and interiors, putting engi- 
up with things so long as it didn’t neering deals through, 
disarrange his own conveniences and twenty-two, broad- 

points of view. shouldered, enormous, and just on 

“ What’s that, dad ? ” asked their the eve of plunging into the same 
son, Quentin Ponting, who sat sort of adventurous, semi-civilized 
hump-shouldered and absorbed over existence. He was in love with a 
some engineering problems that girl in the town; it was possible they 
would figure in his final exams. might marry before he went away. 

But the father, having gone on to so that the voyage to India could be 
III 
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in the nature of a honeymoon. The 
girl was' very young; but Quentin 
had made up his mind he wanted to 
marry her now, and it was highly 
probable the event would go 
through. Mrs. Ponting eyed her 
son quietly from time to time. Her 
husband was dozing in his easy 
chair. 

To look in upon them one would 
decide that here was a very satis¬ 
factory example indeed of a 
perfectly ordinary, typical, stolidly- 
moving American family. Every¬ 
thing cheerful, subdued, unemo¬ 
tional. A strength here, and just 
the proper degree of hedged reti¬ 
cence—these things one would neces¬ 
sarily feel. A couple of husky 
engineers; one sauntering along on 
the nether side of fifty, the other 
just launching forth, with a very 
healthy and normal young persua¬ 
sion that the universe pivoted pretty 
much in his own ambitious self; and 
sitting there with them sewing, in 
unobtrusive meditation, with a kind 
of royal, perennially refreshed air 
about her, a woman who must 
once very emphatically have had 
“ looks.” 

All perfectly ordinary. Yet back 
of it all—oh, the matter of fifteen 
years it must be now—there had 
been a little ripple on the quiet 
surface. 

I 

V ERY small and wide-eyed, he 
sat up in bed. Solemnly in a 
far away quarter the old 
clock that had come all the way from 
the house in Calcutta, began strik¬ 
ing. It sounded at once comfortable 
and desperately foreign here in this 
occidental house in the heart of 
the city of Yokohama—^yet per¬ 
haps after all, less foreign when 
one considers how many interests 
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have come to meet in this, the most 
hybrid of ports. 

The little boy counted the strokes. 
There were ten of them. A look of 
awe began to play havoc, rather, 
with the very earnest expression in 
his great eyes—eyes quite as solemn 
as the voice of the clock; not often, 
surely, had his ears registered so 
ambitious a reckoning of time on the 
starry side of sundown. But ^- 
rectly the awe passed, and there was 
left only that really herpic light of 
resolve. After all, time didn’t mat¬ 
ter. Time would never matter any 
more. Henceforth he would be his 
own master. It was quite within the 
realm of the credible that he might 
frequently hear even that solemnest 
of all hours, midnight, proclaimed. 
No one could possibly deny that the 
moment was a gorgeous one. 

For a little, after the striking of 
the clock, Quentin sat very still, lis¬ 
tening. The house was silent; fate 
seemed determined the plan should 
go through. Far off somewhere he 
could hear a tireless rhythmic sound, 
which meant that Tilly was rocking 
in a rocking chair which, like the 
clock, had come all the way from 
Calcutta. She would be reading her 
Dutch Bible, with her silver rimmed 
spectacles, as usual, thrust up for¬ 
gotten against the tidy wave of her 
diin, taffy-coloured hair. Quentin 
could see it all, and his small stirred 
heart rejoiced in the sense of sure 
protection against interference 
which this gave one. From his 
mother, naturally, there was noth¬ 
ing to fear; she had kissed him good¬ 
night in her customary preoccupied 
manner; he believed she had gone 
out somewhere after that. It was 
coming to be a somewhat unusual 
thing even to get a kiss. Quentin, 
reviewing the situation briefly, felt 
he was supremely safe. He was a 
very odd, old little boy, and much 
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reasoning about everything had 
come to be second nature. 

Very quietly he slipped from bed 
and got into his clothes. Every 
movement was elaborately stealthy. 
When his middy blouse had been at 
last negotiated down over his head, 
front-side facing front instead of 
rear, then he tiptoed to the glass and 
combed his rebellious hair deco¬ 
rously. Ordinarily it wouldn’t mat¬ 
ter; but this was an occasion of 
awful importance, when there must 
be no misstep. No, not one. 

Quentin had laid his plans so 
carefully that now there was no un¬ 
certainty about anything. From a 
closet he produced a bag of some¬ 
what shabby blue cloth, and into it, 
painstakingly, he placed first the 
little night shirt he had just got out 
of, then a tooth brush, and after 
that—well, a number of essentials 
went into the bag, including an al¬ 
most new baseball (the bat would 
be too long), a music box that 
played a number of the national airs 
after a fashion; a handful of mar¬ 
bles poured in as noiselessly as pos¬ 
sible ; the engine of a wind-up 
railroad outfit (the cars and track 
must all regretfully be left behind); 
and, finally, about a dozen slightly 
soiled ginger snaps, secured one by 
one from the table, over a period of 
almost innumerable days, it seemed. 
He lifted the bag. It wasn’t very 
heavy. He carried it softly over to 
the window. Then from a dark 
nook behind the dresser (which, 
like everything else in the house, 
had come from their house in Cal¬ 
cutta) the boy brought out a stout 
piece of rope. 

The whole business, it must be 
understood, had been rehearsed over 
and over again, even to the minutest 
detail, so often that there seemed 
nothing particularly startling about 
the act of tying one end of the rope 


to one post of the bed—nor, for 
that matter, even about the subse¬ 
quent act of casting the other end 
off through the window to the 
ground outside. Of course it might 
be advanced that since the window 
was but about four feet from the 
ground itself, the formality of the 
rope might have- been dispensed 
with. But Tilly had innocently read 
him any number of stories in which 
a rope had figured under circum¬ 
stances not so very-different; and 
this was essentially a time for ac¬ 
complishing everything according to 
the most approved methods. 

He tested the rope. It was snug 
and taut. He took up his little bag, 
reached out of the window just as 
far as he could, and gently let it 
drop. The contents emitted a sharp 
little rattle; but, straining his ears 
in momentary dread, Quentin was 
immensely relieved to hear still the 
far-off rhythmic rocking of Tilly 
over her eternal Dutch Scriptures. 

With one leg already across the 
sill, he pondered briefly the advisa¬ 
bility or leaving a very short note. 
It could be pinned to the pillow— 
that was the way these things were 
done—and they would find it in the 
morning. It would be rather nicL 
Still, there were sure to loom up 
words the exact spelling of which he 
felt insecure about; upon the whole 
by far the more dimified method 
seemed to be not to leave any note 
at all, but let them reach such con¬ 
clusions as they could. Perhaps 
Tilly would cry when she found that 
he was gone. He wondered whether 
his mother would. But whatever 
they did, he would by that time have 
enetrated too far into the world to 
e personally concerned. 

The great final moment had come. 
He drew out the other leg, grasped 
the rope ti^tly, and slid down to 
the ground. The night seemed rather 
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darker, if anything, than it had 
looked from inside. But this was no 
time to think of such things. He 
carried now on his shoulders the full 
responsibility of a man. Very reso¬ 
lutely picking up his queer bag the 
little boy walked rapidly off into the 
colourful maze of Yokohama. 

II 

O N a mat in a thoroughgoing 
Japanese house, meanwhile 
knelt Mr. Coyne Mel¬ 
bourne, tasting tea. He was ap 
American of perhaps thirty-five, 
tanned and strong, with grey eyes 
under a singularly level brow—eyes 
somewhat inclined to go into a bit 
of a stare when he was in medita¬ 
tion or wool-gathering; and he had 
an odd, rather fascinating way of 
raising his eyebrows a little as he 
spoke. 

“ Hot water, Eishi,” he re¬ 
quested in Japanese with only a 
nominal accent. 

“ S-s-s,” responded his native 
“ boy ”—in reality a being of at 
least forty, with a large family in 
Nagasaki. 

Eishi brought a boiling kettle and 
poured water into a number of shal¬ 
low white cups in which Mr. Mel¬ 
bourne had placed trial gradings of 
certain rare yellow teas from 
Pu-urh on the Laos frontier. He 
was an expert tea-taster, accorded 
reverence for his gift on two conti¬ 
nents. He was a junior partner in 
the great Pitcairn & Co., tea import¬ 
ers, of New York, and he was 
spending a series of years evolving 
lucrative new blends for the concern. 

Just now his grey eyes had rather 
more than their usual far away look. 
As a matter of fact, his mind was 
not wholly upon the tea. It was only 
too evident. Some moments after 
Eishi had filled the fresh cups, Mel¬ 
bourne, still detached, as it were, 


from the immediate scene, called out 
once more: “ Eishi—hot water, 
Eishi.” Then he came to, with a 
faint start of self-consciousness, and 
began slowly passing each cup back 
and forth under his nose sniffing 
through nostrils that sensitively 
quivered a little. But even now it 
was plain there were other matters 
than blends from the Laos frontier 
in his mind. 

He sipped from each cup, while 
half consciously, between long, 
brown, delicate fingers morsels of 
dry tea leaves were rolled and 
crushed. His sense of touch, with 
long experience, had grown exqui¬ 
site, uncanny. He almost never 
made a mistake, and could tell the 
young leaves that had unfolded in 
the fields of Darjeeling, for in¬ 
stance, quite easily from those pro¬ 
duced in Java—^hundreds of miles 
apart. Presently the infusion in the 
cups from whiA he had sipped was 
poured out, and new samples were 
prepared. A^ain he requested, in 
almost a poetic sing-song: 

“ Oh, Eishi—^hot water, Eishi.” 

While Melbourne continued to 
taste tea, or intermittently 8tare_ at 
the cl^ed door with an expression 
of musing alertness, Eishi went 
quietly about the task of^ packing 
several large leather traveling bags, 
which looked queerly exotic in the 
fragile Japanese room. The tea 
expert was leaving Japan in the 
morning for a few weeks in the 
Philippines, where there were some 
aggressive young exporters to meet. 
It was in the midst of these several 
activities that a small but very posi¬ 
tive knock came at the door. 

Mr. Melbourne sprang up. His 
face held a look of great eagerness 
and expectancy; but in the eyes there 
were deeper lights still—profound 
and complex lights, which bespoke 
some emotion of strong beauty 
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and conflict within the soul. 

Brushing Eishi aside, he strode to 
the panel and slid it back. The panel 
opened into a tiny lane, with the 
street and its traffic some distance 
off beyond an outer gate. On the 
threshold stood a little boy in a 
middy blouse and long, starched 
trousers, carrying in his hand a blue 
cloth bag. Instantly the expression 
in Melbourne’s face changed, and 
amazement brought to his eyes a 
gleam of swift alarm. 

“ Good heavens—Quentin! ” he 
exclaimed softly. “ What in the 
world—? ” 

The small boy appeared for a 
moment undecided; then determina¬ 
tion sped back to his banners and, 
with the step of one who fully knows 
his own mind, he entered the room. 
Placing his cloth bag carefully on 
the floor beside the bags Eishi was 
packing, he straightened manfully 
and said: 

“ I’ve decided to go away with 
you on the ship. I couldn’t wait until 
morning, because it would be too 
hard then to get out of the house. 
But I’ll keep quiet and not make any 
bother. Maybe after while I’ll lie 
down on one of your mats and take 
a nap. But I could stay awake all 
night just as well.” 

His face was shining with earnest¬ 
ness. He was so apprehensive, sud¬ 
denly, of being refused that his small 
heart began going at a most terrific 
pace. Coyne Melbourne looked 
down at him, and a brief startled 
smile died into a faint frown of 
seriousness touched with something 
very like terror. 

‘‘ You’ve decided to go with me, 
Quentin? ” The words were mechan¬ 
ical—uttered, as it were, without 
real volition at all. 

“ Yes,” the child bravely bright¬ 
ened. “ And I’ve got money to pay 
my way, unless it costs more than 


three dollars. Do you think I could 
go for that? ” 

Emotion caught at the man’s 
throat thickly. He was torn between 
the knowledge that he ought to send 
the boy away, instantly, and a sense 
of subtle, deep pathos. With a ges¬ 
ture that partly repelled and partly 
invited, he dropped. down on his 
knees and drew Quentin toward him. 

“ Tell me about it,” he requested, 
his voice marred with huskiness. 
“ Why do you want to go away, 
Quentin? ” 

The boy was perfectly firm, al¬ 
though at first the words appeared 
to come with a certain difficulty. “ I 
won’t stay behind! ” 

“ But, why? ” 

“ Because I won’t. Nobody cares 
anything about me around here.” 

“ What makes you think that, 
Quentin ? ” 

“ Because,” the boy pursued, 
“ they don’t. My father’s always 
away. Wherever we are it’s always 
just the same—in America or Cal¬ 
cutta or anywheres. He only cares 
about machinery and bridges. I like 
machinery and bridges, too,” the 
child supplemented, “ but I don’t 
like it to have my father always 
away. And my mother’s never got 
any time to bother with me. It’s the 
same as if she was always away, 
too.” 

“ Your mother . . .” 

“ I guess,” he desperately con¬ 
fessed, “ she wouldn’t care much if 
I would die. But,” and the rather 
alarming ebb in him toward tears 
was stemmed by a quick resumption 
of the vigour of purpose that had 
sustained him so heroically thus far, 
“ I don’t want to die—not for years 
and years, and I’m going away with 
you instead. There’s nobody here 
tor me but Tilly and she’s nothing 
but a nurse. I’ve got all my things 
packed in that bag, and I shook my 
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money out of the bank when Tilly 
was away in the afternoon. ShaU 
I give it to you to keep for me ? My 
pockets aren’t so very deep.” 

It was a long speech for Quendn; 
a very long speech indeed—an or¬ 
deal. He wasn’t a man of many 
words, and sighed his relief when, 
as he felt, all that was imperative 
in the way of explanation stood 
uttered. His fist went into a pocket 
and emerged bulging with sen and 
yen. He held the money out like a 
kind of hopeful offering. 

“ You better keep it for now, 
Quentin,” suggested the man, his 
voice still inclined to huskiness. 
“ Put it in two or three pockets, if 
they’re shallow. We’ve got to think 
all this over very carefully, you 
know.” 

Something in Coyne Melbourne’s 
tone roused afresh in the breast of 
the little boy a sense of impending 
disaster. Suddenly he flung his arms 
round the man’s neck and held him 
tight in a passion of mute pleading. 
There were no words left—this was 
all. 

So great was his concentration 
upon the flux of an issue greater 
than any that had ever before come 
into his so largely wistful life, die 
boy did not hear the step at the 
threshold, and the woman’s low 
voice calling: “Coyne — Coyne, 
dear!” 

Melbourne started and almost 
wildly caught at the small arms 
round his neck. Eishi darted and 
slid back the panel. A woman came 
in, darkly clad and wearing a veil. 
She seemed to be laughing softly, 
yet in her words had fluttered a 
nervous half-sob. 

At si^t of the little boy, his arms 
still clutched about Mr. Melbourne’s 
neck, the lady stopped, startled, in¬ 
credulous. 

“ Quentin 1 ” she cried; and raised 


her veil tremulously, thrusting it 
bade across her tiny black traveling 
hat. 

Her face, with its finenesses and 
elusive shadow of heart-hunger, had 
paled; and she, too, felt scmiething 
strangely approaching terror. But 
the boy’s face was whiter still. His 
eyes slowly kindled to an energy fed 
by despair; and he would not leave 
Mr. Melbourne, but stood very 
straight and determined beside him. 

Melbourne, who had not yet risen 
from his knees, forced himself to 
look up. It was a visible effort, like 
a wrenching. He dared not search 
her face, luowing what he should 
find there; yet he knew the issue 
couldn’t be held off for long. When 
his eyes rested upon her at last, he 
saw what he had so with his very 
soul dreaded to see. Her loc^ was 
wild with alarm—the alarm that had 
seized on them both. 

“ Quentin — I — I don’t under¬ 
stand . . .” die faltered. 

“ I wot^tf ** cried the child 
fiercely. “ You haven’t any right to 
cornel I’m going away with Mr. 
Melbourne! ” 

Tears rushed from his eyes, 
diough it was very evident he was 
making an effort to hold them in 
check. He felt that these two were 
in silence trying to thrust him down, 
overwhelm him. 

“ Quentin, dear—” she began, 
faltering again, however, and end¬ 
ing by only bedding out her arms in 
a not very certain, supplicating 
gesture. 

“ I won’t! I won’t! ” cried the 
boy. “ I’m going away on the ship! 
Tilly’s nothing but a nurse, and I 
won’t stay behind when Mr. Mel¬ 
bourne’s gone! ” 

They could see him shaking with 
the fierceness of this passion of re¬ 
buke and the desire for release that 
had so taken possession of hb 
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heart. Sobs made words doubly dif¬ 
ficult; and he wret(^e(Ry felt bis 
beautiful project slipping into a 
chaos of failure. 

The boy’s mother gently, even a 
shade timidly, laid her hand on his 
shoulder—^just a trace of hesitancy 
and petition which portrayed the 
subtle ache of a long aloofness. The 
tremble of his sobs, communicating 
itself now, thrilled to her throat and 
swelled there dully. 

“ My dearest little boy,” she said, 
“ I never dreamed you felt like this. 
Somehow I—” 

But the man, coming back, as it 
were, into the picture, suggested 
softly: “ The child’s dropping with 
sleep. Listen, old man. You come 
into the other room and just snatch 
a few winks while the night’s young. 
Everything will be all right.” 

He stood up, and rested a hand 
on the boy’s other shoulder. Thus 
Quentin stood there between them, 
a troubled, hesitating, pathetically 
old little figure. But in a moment he 
brightened soberly through the tears 
it had been impossible to restrain, 
and he looked up at Mr. Melbourne 
with eyes full of a triumphing trust. 

“ All right,” he said obediently. 
“ I’ll go to sleej) for a little while. 
But you’ll promise to- wake me up 
in time? ” 

“Yes,” the man laughed ner¬ 
vously and rather tensely. It was a 
laugh concealing graver emotions. 

Quentin lay on the bed, his eyes 
closing with weariness. He clung to 
his hero’s hand a moment, jealous 
and still confused with a sleepy 
dread. 

“ Promise? ” he asked again, 
very faintly. 

“ Sure thing, old man.” 

In a moment his breathing told 
them that, as a factor in this unique 
little drama, he had ^ temporarily 
dropped from the running. 


Ill 

4tTT7E’LL finish early tomor- 

W row, Eishi,” said Mr. 

Melbourne, coming back 
into the room where the Japanese 
was still going quietly about his 
tasks; a mute, moving background 
for all that had taken place. 

“ S-s-s 1 ” answered Eishi. 

He took up his ^eta and smiled, 
“ Goodnight ” in his c r y p t i c, 
fathomless way. Oh, the East is 
wise, and very wise. He slid back 
the panel noiselessly and left them. 

The man and woman stood fac¬ 
ing each other, the tea things be¬ 
tween them on the low table. The 
woman’s breast rose and fell with 
the emotion still sovereign in her, 
while in Melbourne’s eyes, just at 
first, there lurked a bit of a stare. 
But abruptly he broke through. His 
eyes met hers fully, and there leaped 
into them, making their grey warm 
and vivid, a light of great tender¬ 
ness crowned with authority. 

He saw in her face a wavering 
emotion; a look at once challenged, 
haunted, desperate. 

“Wait!”'ihe cried, stepping 
quickly round the table with its stale 
cups of Oopak from Toong-shan. 
He grasped both her hands. 

It had all come upon them with 
such lightning-like impact that what 
was most primitive in them attained, 
now briefly, a direct and undevious 
expression. 

“ Coyne! ” she whispered. 

“No, no! You must think only 
of our love, dearl I love you— 
nothing else matters to me.” 

“ Oh—I love you, too! ” she 
cried wildly. 

They embraced, as though to 
seize upon and shelter their love, 
to throw up bulwarks about it. 

“ Don’t you belong to me? ” he 
asked hotly against her mouth. 
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“ Oh, Coyne—^yes. And yet—” 

“ I’ll never give you up 1 ” There 
was a strain of harshness in the hre. 
“ I’ll never recognize any other de¬ 
mands! ” 

She lifted her head in a mood of 
groping helplessness. “ And I— 
X • • • 


The effect established was that of 
a strange sort of decision reached, 
yet not quite captured. Their love 
seemed to them secure, yet capable 
still of slipping from them. There 
was something fiendish and treach¬ 
erous about die spiritual turf they 
trod in their so passionate effort to 
cling to the essential happiness; a 
happiness deeper and more wonder¬ 
ful than ever before now with the 
lurid* flare of an impending doom to 
set it into relief against the shadows 
making up the rest of their lives. 

“I wonder . . she began; 
but ended just groping. 

He hurried on — rushed on, 
rather, headlong, like a man eager 
yet blind. “ I was so afraid you 
might not come. When I saw you 
really had . . 

“ Yes,” she murmured, caressing 
his face and his hair with a great 
impulse of love, “ now that I have 
come, dearest?” 

“ Now,” he replied, his voice un¬ 
steady with feeling, “ I can only say 
over and over all the old phrases.” 
And after a tiny pause, in which both 
their spirits seemed growing quieter 
a little, he murmured: “ How I love 
you! ” 

“ Are you so- sure ? ” she asked, 
her eyes alight with dreams. 

“Sure?” 

That you really do love me? ” 

” Oh, my dearest—dearest! ” He 
couldn’t, somehow, for a time, say 
more than this. But she felt in her 
heart the repose of a deep assur¬ 
ance and sighed, relaxing against 
him. 


” And yet,” she murmured after 
a little, ” I’ve been all along so 
afraid.” 

“Afraid?” 

“Yes — that something would 
happen. That I—that I couldn’t go 
with you, Coyne. That it couldn’t 
be—after all.” 

“But—” 

“ Oh,” she cried out shrilly, and he 
felt a sort of shiver run all through 
her, “ you know what it means, after 
all these years! I—I should never 
be able to find the words . . 

“ I know,” he replied, his voice 
very thrilling now, and tender. 
“ Words couldn’t make it all any 
clearer, could they? ” 

He, too, had found here in Yoko¬ 
hama love for the first time. 

It was all so old, so full of the 
merciless irony life knows too 
well the secret of heaping up. She 
had married at eighteen—Quentin 
was seven now. In the beginning 
(and how almost smug life is about 
it all!) she had even supposed her¬ 
self in love with the man she mar¬ 
ried; no doubt it was love of a sort. 
The first year had possessed points 
of impalpable beauty, with the vivid¬ 
ness of a wholly altered existence, 
and then the strange little thrill of 
new life . . . But afterward she 
knew that love must be something 
else. Yes, so old, so full of a merci¬ 
less irony. She had turned aside, 
restlessly; had become engrossed in 
this and that; art, the social stir— 
diversion with ever an impulse to¬ 
wards the release of forgetfulness; 
always, at bottom, a fever of some¬ 
thing deeply, tragically missed in 
life. Then she had met Coyne Mel¬ 
bourne, and slowly, profoundly the 
sense of missing had died. 

“ It seems,” she mused, in a way 
that was subtly childlike, “ as 
though we were bound to come to¬ 
gether some day. Doesn’t it dear? 
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IVc thought of it all so many, many 
times.” 

“ We were bpund to,” he agreed, 
and his lips found hers again, 
though now more gently. There 
seemed something new in the air. 

There was a startling space of 
pause, during which their eyes met, 
and it was as though shrouds of 
some gossamer sort were suddenly 
swept away from their souls. 

“ What is it? ” she asked breath¬ 
lessly. 

” I don’t know.” 

An awe was upon them both. At 
last, after what seemed a very long, 
long time, she sighed. 

“ Why did we have to love so 
late?” 

“We’re not the first, are we?” 
he smiled sadly. “ Not the first to 
find the bitter in this sweetest 
sweet.” And he lifted his eyebrows 
sadly. 

“ Why does it have to be so 1 " 
she cried. 

The house was immensely still, 
here in the midst of sleeping Yoko¬ 
hama. 

A last flare of confidence made 
his voice freer, almost buoyant. 
“ Mustn’t a love so great as ours 
carry us—^where it will? ” 

A warming emotion seemed sway¬ 
ing them both—even as though love 
had, all miraculously, come into the 
dear autocracy of which he spoke— 
yes, swaying them to a kind of ex¬ 
altation, where life grew 'radiantly 
distorted, and their love flowed 
smoothly, like a dream of some per¬ 
fect happiness. It seemed a moment 
when, wonderfully, they could for¬ 
get all else in each other. 

“ How I love you! ” he breathed 
against the soft little curls in her 
neck. 

Then somethin g—a stir— 
brought them back again to their 
phase of struggle with Its mounting 


impress, they felt, of inevitable 
finality. From <he adjoining room 
came a long, half moaning, tired lit¬ 
tle sigh. 

“ Oh—I ” she cried; and it would 
stay with him, Melbourne knew, as 
long as his life spun its intricate web 
which was so hard to understand. 
It was a cry that had really been in 
both their hearts from the moment 
she entered the room. Something 
had happened to make a fine differ¬ 
ence always. Before, it had seemed* 
as though, somehow, their love 
would find them a way past all the 
heart-wrenching confusion of ob- 
•stacles. 

He saw her looking at something 
on the floor, her eyes wet with a rush 
of groping tears; and, following her 
gaze, he beheld again the lone little 
blue cloth bag that Quentin had 
brought along with him, and. which 
struck one as singularly wistful be¬ 
side his own so much sturdier ones. 

The woman’s arms slipped, with 
a yielding reluctance, from about 
Melbourne’s neck. 

“ It’s all somehow heart-break¬ 
ing, Isn’t it?” she faltered—“all 
round . . .” And she knelt and 
touched the bag gently—the hopeful 
little bag so profoundly mixed up 
with her destiny and with Coyne 
Melbourne’s. 

“ My little son . . She only 
half formed the words. It was more 
a blind, soft wail. “ I never sus¬ 
pected. We’d grown so apart. 
TTiere was something—sometimes 
he seemed so very like his father 
. . . He’d come to seem like a 
being almost In another sphere. At 
first it frightened me—often ter¬ 
ribly. But of late it’s come to me 
that my boy no longer cared.” 

The man stood, staring down. He 
was too essentially fine to miss the 
beauty and the poignancy here; yet 
for a moment the still seething con- 
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flict in him held his lips stilL His 
gaze grew fixed, after its wont; then 
it softened subtly. There was, more 
palpably now, something in the air- 

“ The boy does love you, dear,” 
he muttered finally. It had cost; 
but when he had spoken he was 
glad, in a fumbling, half reluc¬ 
tant way. 

She looked up at him, her eyes 
baffled, widening. “ How do you 
know? ” 

“ He felt it was you who’d 
turned away.” 

“ Oh—my selfishness 1 ” she cried, 
her voice strained with emotion to a 
point which gave to the words them¬ 
selves an odd, trite expression—as 
emotion has such a sly way of do¬ 
ing. After a little silence she said, 
breaking now into a far simpler cry 
of unhappiness: “ Let’s see what he 
brought. . , 1 ” 

And she opened the bag, with 
fingers that were clumsy for tears. 
And when she had opened it her 
tears dropped down onto the toy 
locomotive and the nearly new base¬ 
ball. Suddenly she thrust her hands 
before her face and stood up. 

He watched her, in perfect 
silence. Just once came again that 
earlier impulse, hot and impelling, 
to brush all this swiftly, ruthlessly 
aside with the force of the great¬ 
ness of the love that had come to 
their hearts so late. But_ with a 
flash of the finest vision of his whole 
life, Melbourne began to see, in de¬ 
spair, that something would hap¬ 
pen—something—^to the very great¬ 
ness itself of that love if they broke 
their promise to the tired little 
sleeper in there. It was ridiculous; 
it was majestic. Yet above all was 
the feeling—and he saw in her 
eyes, so full of dreams and of love 
for him, that she felt it, too—a feel¬ 
ing that here was the real test for 
them. 


After a long time she murmured, 
“ It can’t be, can it? ” 

“ There seems to be—a point of 
honour ...” His words stumbled, 
and he faced her with all the tor¬ 
ment in his soul gleaming out 

narlclv 

“ (5i, my dear . . .” Her 
eyes were wet, and her loveliness 
appeared crushed into a great inar¬ 
ticulate cry of pain. 

“ We must somehow piece it to¬ 
gether,” he said brokenly. 

She swayed and leaned against 
the wall, very wearily. 

“ After all, there are three of us, 
aren’t there? You and I and—” 

“ He’s our pledge—our little 
point of honour, isn’t he?” she 
tried to brighten; then her heart 
seemed to break within her. 

Melbourne, heavy and stricken, 
held her again close to him; and 
she felt the shivering pang that it 
cost him to go on with it. 

“ Perhaps,” he desperately, 
wildly hesitated, “ we could, even 
yet—even yet . . .” 

But she had traversed her mo¬ 
ment of deepest agony. “ No,” she 
told him softly, “ we’ll keep it 
sacred instead, forever and ever.” 

And they kissed. And after a 
time, when they felt just a little less 
shaken by the ordeal through which 
they and their love had passed, she 
slipped all alone into the other 
room, while he pressed a brown 
hand against his eyes and fought 
out within him the last of the battle. 

When she emerged her face 
shone. 

“ I leave him with you, deare^— 
my dear. You wake him in time. 
Take him with you to Manila. I 
leave him in your hands. When I’ve 
proved myself worthy, you’ll bring 
him back. And—you’ll help. . . ” 

“ Our p 1 e d g e—” the man 
muttered. 
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The Beast 

By 

Jos^; Moreno Villa 

Frem the Spanish by Marian Hayden 



The popular conception of Spain', especially Andalusia, is 
of a land of gayety and joy, beautiful iwomen—usually dancing 
— ftoioers, guitars and noble gestures. As a matter of fact, 
Spain is one of the most tragic-countries in the nvorld, <with 
an undercurrent of melancholy and desperation even in its 
happiness. This is noticeable in so many Spanish writers, 
especially those of Andalusia. Josi Moreno P’illa was born 
in the beautiful city of Malaga in 1887. In the three volumes 
of verse and the one of prose which make up his literary pro¬ 
duction he shows much more of the sad, tragic side of Anda¬ 
lusia than of the joyous. His work is distinguished among 
that of all the younger generation of Spanish writers by its 
dignity, its lyric quality and its noble, delicate style. 


I T is to my infantile curiosity that 
I owe the unfading memory of 
that primitive creature. Honey, 
they called her. Her husband was 
“ Big Honey ” and her son “ Little 
Honey.” The girls of the village 
had given her this name because her 
eyes seemed to them the color of 
honey. 

“ Big Honey’s ” sweetness was 
not in his eyes, but in his disposition. 
The son, on the contrary, was mean 
and lowering. The three lived in a 
miserable shack which they received 
rent-free for taking care of the gar¬ 
den next to ours. More than once 
“ Little Honej^ ” climbed the wall 
to steal our fruit. The last time the 
gardener said to him: 

“ Little Honey, I’m going to 
shoot your belly full of lead.” 

Big Honey worked sometimes as 
an ox-driver and sometimes went 
out digging by the day. He went to 
work so early in the morning that 
I never saw him leave. But I used 
to see him come home in the even¬ 
ing with his spade or his goad on, 
his shoulder, and hear him say, like 
a man thoroughly satisfied with life, 

I2I 


“ God’s peace be with you, gentle¬ 
men.” 

He used to arrive at dusk, just as 
it was growing night, and ask if 
dinner was ready in the mildest pos¬ 
sible way. His wife did not hurry 
herself at all, but verbally be¬ 
smirched everything she could think 
of at the top of her voice. 

I never shared any of the Honeys’ 
suppers; I got a glimpse of one 
once, but my nurse, at my mother’s 
orders, violently subtracted me from 
the spectacle. 

As may be expected, my mother 
did not like to have me visit that 
house. And .yet, the best sketches I 
preserve of Honey were made while 
I was a child. There are always 
hours that elude the maternal 
vigilance. At these times I was un¬ 
failingly to be found at her house. 
It was usually about mid-day when 
the summer sun makes anyone who 
isn’t a child drowse. Then I used 
to put on my palm-leaf hat and, slip¬ 
ping past the house under the win¬ 
dow, go into the dirty little shack. 
Honey would be at the washtub, 
washing her rags, in that expansion 
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of the house which was known as 
the yard. It contained a medlarr 
tree, an orange-tree and a couple of 
flower-beds in which I never saw a 
flower. She washed in a shady cor¬ 
ner, while I and some other young¬ 
ster of the neighborhood climbed 
up the medlar-tree, or played in the 
abused, forgotten earth. As the 
heat of the sun was tropical, she used 
to scream at us in her savage 
vocabulary: 

“ Come out of that sun, you little 
devils, the lice on your heads are 
going to get fried.” 

The first time she said that to 
us I jumped up like a little tiger; 
but 1 Anally grew accustomed to her 
brutal language under which I 
sensed a kind heart. 

One day when I went there I saw 
tier lying on the ground, clutching 
at her stomachi and hurling insults 
at the Creator. I was terrifled and 
felt sorry for her. I stood there 
gaping for a minute, and then I 
went to look for my mother. What 
candor I 

“ First of all, what were you do¬ 
ing in that house? " she asked. 

I twisted the truth not a little, 
explaining that I had been playing 
in the street and that I had heard 
Honey’s cries of pain and had gone 
in to see what was the matter. 

“ Please come, mother! The 
poor thing hasn’t anybody to take 
care of her.” 

I was sure that my mother could 
cure everybody’s pains. 

After much coaxing she followed 
rne. She had never been-inside that 
burrow. She knew our neighbor 
but she felt a cordial repugnance 
toward her, which seemed to me then 
unjustlAed. 

As my mother approached, Honey 
stopped her blasphemies, and even 
tried to sit up. My mother did not 
let her; she asked her some ques¬ 


tions, felt her here and there, went 
home^ and brought some pills, and 
the sick animal Anally managed to 
sit up. 

“ How long since you’ve been to 
church?” my mother asked her 
after a while. 

“To church? ... I don’t re¬ 
member.” 

“ How can you live like thatl ” 

Honey shrugged her shoulders 
without answering. And my mother 
covered her face with her hands, 
exclaiming, “Heavens 1 Heavens 1” 
And I, like her, crossed my hands, 
and that woman seemed to take on 
a strange signiAcance. It was as 
though my eyes had been seeing be¬ 
fore that another woman, a sister 
of hers, very similar to her, but not 
her. I looked at her carefully; she 
was horrible, tall, broad and flabby, 
her face wrinkled, her mouth like 
that of a horse, her eyes- shifty, and 
her hair gray, snarled, and dis¬ 
gusting. 

At that moment I would have 
sworn that I would never go near 
the house again. 

“ I don’t see why you go there,” 
said my mother afterwards. 

“ Honey lets us do- as we please. 
And sometimes she gives us bread 
and olive oil.” 

“ And you eat It? Can’t you see 
she never washes herself? ” 

Years later, after the disgust and 
fear produced by the discovery of 
such Alth and lack of religion had 
passed away, she began to interest 
me again as the lowest point on the 
human- scale. 

The other women of the village 
went marketing, and they stopped to 
gossip. They had things to tell each 
other. They talked about the girl 
who had come back from the aty, 
where she had been working. They 
talked about the Ane ladies and 
gentlemen; of the gay life these 
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led and their own wretched exist> 
ence; of the starvation wages; of 
the laziness and wilfulness of their 
children; of love-affairs. They 
talked 1 

Like an animal, Honey left her 
hole only to look for food. She 
had no ideas, emotions, or even 
news to share with another. Noth¬ 
ing seemed to interest her except 
getting the meals and the most ele¬ 
mental household obligations. She 
didn't even think about herself. It 
goes without saying that she could 
neither read nor write. 

“ Has she any memory? Has 
she feelings ? Or is she a body with 
nothing but instincts?” My 
curiosity and pity led me to ask my 
father questions of this sort: 

“ Are people who can’t talk 
good? Listen, if one doesn’t know 
how to say what he feels, he suffers 
a lot, doesn’t he ? Are there people 
who can’t laugh or think or talk like 
cats and dogs ? ” 

And when my father said that 
everybody, even the ones wlio don’t 
talk, has feelings, and that uncom¬ 
municative people suffer very much, 
my pity for Honey grew. 

One day as I sat on our door¬ 
step, I heard screams, blows and 
crying in her house. The neighbors 
began to come out to see what was 
the matter. I asked one what had 
happened and he told me that Little 
Honey had to begin military service 
the next day. 

The screams and crying were so 
wild that a few of us came closer. 
The door was ajar. We could see 
her rushing from one corner of the 
room to the other, tearing her hair 
and throwing herself against the 
miserable stiws of furniture and the 
bare walls. She was a raging 
lioness. Nobody dared to go in, but 
we couldn’t go away either. Per¬ 
haps a cruel instinct kept us there. - 


We had been there about an hour 
when the footsteps and the blows 
stopped. The sobbing went on, but 
their end was near. I finally screwed 
up courage enough to go in, and 1 
found her all humped up in a cor¬ 
ner. She didn’t notice that I had 
come in. I went over to her slowly 
and said: 

‘‘ Listen, Honey, I came in to see 
if I could help you any.” 

She turned her head and looked 
at me with dull, sunken eyes, and, 
clutching her hair, said wildly: 

No, no. They are taking him 
away from me, tearing him away. 
That won’t happen to your mother. 
You ... ” 

I’ll be a soldier, too. We’ll 
all have to go as soldiers. Don’t 
worry. See how brave other 
mothers are.” 

She did not answer. Her crying 
went on, louder and louder, till 
finally she was on her feet again, 
furious. I hurried out and didn’t 
go back for quite a while. But day 
and night, for a whole week, her 
howls quivered in the air. 

People said, “ She’s like a caged 
animal.” And, perplexed, I won¬ 
dered ; ** Are the hearts of animals 
like this?” 

Many years later I came back to 
our little house in the village. One 
night, I had been working until 
about two o’clock, and when I went 
to go to bed, I heard an amorous 
cat beneath my window. It was 
early in the year and the night was 
far from mild. It took me a long 
time to get to sle«. That con¬ 
founded cat. . . 1 Several times I 
thought of getting up and throw¬ 
ing a bucket of water on it, but the 
idea of the cold kept me in bed. 
Besides—^I reasoned—what good 
will more water do? It was pour¬ 
ing, and a bitter wind kept howling. 
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her husband when Little Honey 
killed the caretaker of your gar¬ 
den. They lived in that town you 
can see from here. Cut about 
six months ago she was left a widow 
and all alone.” 

“ And poor? ” I asked. 

“ I’ve seen her picking up scraps,” 
the woman answered. 

We sent for the judge. The doc¬ 
tor came too. He stated that death 
was due to hunger and exposure. 

“ This woman,” he said, after I 
had told him of the cat, " must have 
begun to lose strength out in the 
fields, and goaded on by hunger she 
came toward this house where she 
saw a lamp. She came like a bird 
to the light.” 

A little later they carried her to 
the cemetery. 

.All along the way, and for 
hours afterwards, I could not 
rid myself of the thought that 
that woman could 
have been saved and 
that out of selfish¬ 
ness I had let her die 
like a beast. 


At last I managed to fall asleep. 

Early in the morning, about 
seven, I heard voices beneath my 
window. It was not on the street 
and one never heard people there. 
I got up and looked out, but all I 
could distinguish was a group of 
persons. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“ There’s a woman here frozen 
to death.” 

I hurried down to the circle of 
people which opened at my a,rrival. 
The woman was twisted in a 
frightful contortion. All she had on 
was a thin skirt and a waist. I 
recognized her. 

“ Why did she come here to die, 
when she lives only two steps 
away? ” I asked. 

“ Two steps away? ” answered a 
boy. “ She’s not from here.” 

“ Yes, she is. I know her very 
well. She was called Honey.” 

A woman of my 
own age then stepped 
up and said: 

“ Sir, Honey went 
away from here with 


Suggested by a triptych of J. Romero de Torree 
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The Four Winds 


Literary Germany is 
preparing to celebrate on 
the 15th of November the 
60th birthday of Ger- 
hard Hauptmann. There 
will be a series of festival 
performances, especially in Breslau, 
the capital of his Silesian home prov¬ 
ince. 

Hauptmann is today the fore¬ 
most poet of Germany, and his 
works—the older ones even more 
than the newer—have an increasing 
appeal. 

Hauptmann is as much hcmored 
in German Austria and his pieces 
are played in Vienna as often and 
with as much popularity as in Ger¬ 
many. Moreover, as he is a mem¬ 
ber of the German Democratic 
Party and a convinced Republican 
the praises which are now his share 
take on a certain special significance. 

A new Hauptmann novel will be 
published in this country to mark 
the celebration. 


The “ Revue de Deux Mondes ” 
has just begun the publication of a 
new novel, “ La fille des Pachas,” 
by Mme. Elissa Rhais. Readers of 
World Fiction will recall her as 
the author of those two dramatic 
Algerian stories, “ Kerkeb ” and 
“ Noblesse Arabe.” 


There is something a little discon¬ 
certing to the eye-brow raiser in the 
extraordinary and continuing success 


of Hutchinson’s “If Winter 
Comes.” Not that it isn’t a good 
book—that is just what makes it so 
disconcerting. It is a profound, 
sincere work, a young man’s hot pro¬ 
test against the—apparently—need¬ 
less brutality and heartlessness of 
man towards man which makes this 
world the Biblical vale of tears. 
And so utterly at loggerheads with 
the accepted formulae for best¬ 
sellers. The whole thing hinges 
upon a man’s maladjustment to his 
surroundings, and he has in addi¬ 
tion the misfortune of being able to 
see all around a question, almost 
understanding why he isn’t under¬ 
stood. And though he does re¬ 
cover from a cerebral hemmorhage 
in the last chapter, and, after a par¬ 
ticularly disagreeable and tragic 
divorce, marry the woman who ten 
years before had jilted him for a 
handsome scoundrel, the ending 
can hardly be called a happy one. 
A man who has been through Mark 
Sabre’s experience may get over it, 
but he’ll never look the same. And 
yet the book has sold some 400,000 
copies. Perhaps the public , . . ? 
World Fiction believes so, any¬ 
way, and is going to operate on that 
principle. 



“ For the price of a single glass 
now, one used to be able to get the 
most delightful delirium tremens.” 

{Strix, Stockholm.), 
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There seems to be on foot a 
Renaissance of the lyric. Every¬ 
where one finds proof of it. From 
“ Secession,” a new publication, with 
Editorial Offices in Vienna and Busi¬ 
ness Offices in Brooklyn, we scissor 
this gem which will make Herrick 
turn thrice in his grave: 

IN A CAFE 
He—You are a sweet girl 

and I shall throw you into the 
river 

you are a sweet girl 
and I shall buy you narcissi 
you are a sweet girl 
and I shall give you wormwood 
you are a sweet girl 
and I shall chew your ear 
you are a sweet girl 
and I shall leave you for a mo¬ 
ment 

She—I am going to leave you for a 
moment 

He—I am going to leave you for a 
moment 

leave YOU 
leave YOU 
a moment 
a moment 
oh well 
oh! 

“ Secession " on its back cover bears 
an inscription reading: 

“ I allow nobody, not even Elo- 
him, to doubt my sincerity.” 



Vicente Blasco Ibanez, the author 
of “ Serenade,” which will appear in 


next month’s World Fiction, came 
into popularity on the flood-tide of 
the war. “ The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse,” in spite of its mag¬ 
nificent descriptions of life on the 
pampas, gave many people the idea 
that Blasco Ibanez was a cheap, 
facile writer whose vogue was an¬ 
other manifestation of the psy¬ 
chological moment. And they 
weren’t altogether wrong. 

As a matter of fact, however, 
Blasco Ibanez really can write. 
His stories dealing with the life of 
the Valencian huerta, of which 
“ Serenade ” is an example, arc 
literature. He has reproduced with 
marvellous intensity the types and 
customs of those coasts where every 
invader of Spain left his impress. 
True meridionals those people are, 
vain, boastful, fanatic, revengeful, 
passionate, but with a sensuousness, 
a color, a joy of living, and a certain 
human quality, such as one finds in 
the paintings of Sorolla, himself a 
Valencian. 



“ Trouble with the maid again? 
One of you two will have to leave.” 

(Strix, Stockholm.) 
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World Fiction 

Today's Best Stories From All The World 

A Wedding Serenade 

By 

Vicente Blasco IbARez 

From the Spanish by Arthur Livingston 


Vicente Blasco Ibdnen vcas born in 1867 in Valencia, He 
studied lavo, as does nearly every young Spaniard, and at an 
early age entered politics. He advocated a republic for Spain 
instead of the existent monarchy, and his life yoas often in 
danger as a result of the feuds to vohich his beliefs gave rise. 
His literary career began vuith two volumes of short stories 
describing the life of the people of his tegion. In 1897 he 
produced what is perhaps his best novel, " The Cabin** Other 
works followed in rapid succession, many of them, like " The 
Fruit of the Vine,** ** The Cathedral,** Blood and Sand,** 
attacking national vices. In 1912 he made his epic trip to 
South America where he launched a great colonization 
scheme. A financial panic and the War brought this venture 
^0 an end. He returned to Europe in 1914 and dfiered his 
services to France in the interests of propaganda. " The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse** brought him recognition 
throughout the Allied worlds especially in the United States, 
where he is as widely read as the most populat native writers. 


I 

SLEEPY Spanish town of the 
Valencian ribera — Benimus- 
lin. White walls and dark 
roofs, perching above a sea of olive 
trees and vineyards. A church bel¬ 
fry with green tiles. An old Moor¬ 
ish fortress with crumbling, time¬ 
worn battlements against the daz¬ 
zling blue sky. Benimuslin I A vil¬ 
lage like all the villages of Spain- 
backward, dull, unchanging, pic¬ 
turesque—the habitat of prejudice 
and tradition, of burning passions 
and undying hatreds. Simple folk, 
indifferent to the great world and its 
doings, absorbed in their own loves 
and spites and ambitions. Benimu» 
lin—the home of Marieta, of Toni 
el Desgarrat, of tio Sento—and a 
few hundred others like them. 

3 



T IO SENTO, “Uncle” Sento, 
had announced his intentions. 
He was getting married for 
, the second time. 

To understand the commotitm 
this piece of news occasioned in Ben¬ 
imuslin, you must know that the wid¬ 
ower tio Sento was the leading citi¬ 
zen, the biggest tax-payer in the lo¬ 
cality; and mrther that his bride-to- 
be was Marieta, the village beauty, 
but the daughter of a teamster. Her 
dowry? A bewitching dark face; 
dimples; a pair of black eyes spark¬ 
ling like gems under long lashes, and 
■ rolls of thick shining hair, held 
against her temples by gaudy pins. 

Now Benimuslin could not re¬ 
cover from its surprise, and its 
anger. Everyone said the same thing. 
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A man his age marrying a diit of a 
girl like that 1 What was the world 
coming to? There was tio Sento, 
owner of half the real estate in town, 
with a hundred skins of wine in his 
cellar and five mules in his barn I 
And who was to get all that? A 
piece of rubbish from the sidewalks 
—Marieta, the teamster’s daughter, 
who had stolen for a living as a 
little thing, and now grown up, was 
glad to do house-work for the meals 
there were in it! And now about 
sind Tomasa, tio Sento’s first wife? 
She had brought him the big house 
in the Calle Mayor, and her farm 
lands. She had even fitted up the 
bedroom with all that furniture she 
had been so proud of, when she was 
alive. Would she not turn over in 
her grave to think of it going to a 
waif of the streets to whom she had 
so often given a meal in the kitchen, 
out of pure Christian charity? 

Fifty-six years old, and marrying 
for love I Was the old fool a regu¬ 
lar satyr? See the way he danced 
time to every word she said, a silly 
smile on his face, like a young fel-< 
low in love for the first time. 

All Benimuslin agreed that tio 
Sento had lost his mind. The Sun¬ 
day when the bans were read in 
church, there was almost a riot. 
Some of the men folks of sind To- 
masa’s family were there. And how 
they cursed, after mass was over! 
Talk about your thieves, sir! To¬ 
masa willed all that property to her 
husband, very well 1 But she under¬ 
stood that he would never forget 
her, that he would always be faith-> 
ful to her memoty. And what was 
the old rascal doing? Passing it all 
over to another woman — and a 
young one like that! And he fifty- 
six! No, there was no justice on 
earth if such things went on! Sue 
him, to get the dowry back? Lots 
of good that would do! The courts 
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were not to be trusted these days, 
as Don Vicente, the rector said. If 
Don Carlos were in power, then 
. . . perhaps 1 

So those who considered them¬ 
selves directly injured by the pro¬ 
posed match grumbled at the cafes 
in the square; and so everybody 
grumbled, not excluding the girls of 
the wealthier families, who would 
willingly have tendered their fair 
young hands to that old rooster, not¬ 
withstanding his paunch and the 
hard little eyes under enormous 
brows that contained—his enemies 
said—half a bushel of hair. 

The whole town knew, moreover, 
that Marieta had a sweetheart. 
Toni el Desgarrat, Toni “Rags” in 
other words, had been a vagrant 
like her as a little boy; and now, a 
loafer about the wine-shops, he still 
loved her “with the best of inten¬ 
tions.” In fact, the two good-for- 
nothings had been postponing mar¬ 
riage only until “Rags” should de¬ 
velop a taste for work and leave the 
company he was keeping. For Toni’s 
boon companion and bosom friend 
was Dimoni, a clarinet player from 
a neighboring town who came in to 
see hini at least once a week, to cele¬ 
brate a grand spree in some tavern 
and then sleep it off afterwards in 
somebody’s haystack. 

The relatives of ««« Tomasa sud¬ 
denly took a liking to “Rags.” ^ In 
the town loafer they saw a possible 
avenger of their wrongs. And other 
people too, people of the better sort, 
people who had never stooped to 
speak to him in their lives, now 
sought him out In his favorite drink¬ 
ing place. 

“How’s this, Des^rratP* they 
asked banteringly. “They say Ma- 
rieta’s getting married!” 

“Rags” hitched about on his stool 
stroked the flashy blanket he had 
thrown across his knees, transferred 
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his cigarette to the other comer of 
his mouth, and gazed for a moment 
at the glass of red wine in front of 
him. 

Finally he shrugged his shoulders. 

“So they say 1 . . . Well, we’ll 
see about it, recordons I The old 
man had better not brag till he comes 
home with the bacon.” 

That is why everybody was sure 
something exciting would soon be 
happening. For tio Sento was all 
a man himself, a man among the 
best of them. He had his say 
around election time. He had a 
“pull” with the Governor at Valen- 
aa. He had been ma^or several 
times. More than once, in the open 
square he had raised his heavy cane 
and beaten bigger fellows than he 
was, just because he found them in 
his way. 

He would take no nonsense from 
Toni el Desgarrat, the whole town 
was sure of that, and Benimuslin 
looked forward to an interesting 
time. 

Ill 

lO SENTO, indeed, never did 
things half way. That was 
obvious when the day for 
signing the marriage contract came. 
Since his bride lacked a dowry, he 
gave her one himself—three hun¬ 
dred onzas gold, if you please, not 
counting the wedding dress, ^ the 
rings, tne combs, and the furniture 
that had belonged to siiid Tomasal 
The girls of the village flocked in 
company to Marieta’s place—a 
wretched shack, with a cart in the 
front yard and three underfed nags 
in the stable, where her father, the 
teamster lived, out beyond the last 
house on the road to Valencia. And 
holding hands, or their arms about 
each other’s waists, they walked 
around the big table in the front 
room, where all her wedding pres¬ 
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ents were heaped up on display. 

Holy Mother, how many pretty 
things I Towels, tablecloths, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, bandanas, underclothing, 
skirts, silk and linens, worked with 
monograms and arabesques, and ar¬ 
ranged in piles, according to sizes, 
that almost reached the ceiling! All 
the friends and the dependents of tio 
Sento were remembering the happy 
pair. Among dishes, and silver- 
plated knives and forks, and the 
orcelain holy-water fonts for the 
ridal chamber, were two handsome 
candlesticks from the Marquis—the 
cacique, the political boss of the Dis¬ 
trict—^the greatest man in Spain, 
tio Sento called him—for whom, 
moreover, he was ever ready to 
wield his cane or level his shotgun, 
when it came to returning the Mar¬ 
quis as Deputy to Parliament. 

On a shelf, in the most conspicu¬ 
ous place in the room, were the 
bride’s jewels, pearl earrings in the 
shape of bunches of grapes, a num¬ 
ber of brooches with complicated 
pendants, gold side combs, three 
gold hair pins for her hair, and 
that set of bracelets, earrings, 
and necklace, so much talked of 
in Benimuslin, for which sina To- 
masa had paid fourteen doubloons 
at a big store in the capital. 

Talk about your luckl But Ma- 
rieta blushed modestly at all the jeal¬ 
ous congratulations heaped upon her 
for her great catch; while her moth¬ 
er, a sickly over-worked and now 
aged peasant woman, wept great 
tears of pure joy, and the teamster 
trotted effusively back and forth in 
the trail of tio Sento, finding no 
words humble enough and grateful 
enough for the munificence of his 
future son-in-law. 

The contract was to be read and 
signed at the teamster’s house that 
night. Don Julian, the notary, ac¬ 
companied by his secretary, drove 
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upr about sundown in his twor 
wheeled cart, a portable wxiting^ set 
sticking out of his pocket, and a roU 
of stamped official paper under his 
arm. 

A special table, lighted by a four- 
armed candlestick, had been set up 
in the kitchen, and the notary 
entered in triumph. What a learned, 
what an impwessive representative 
of the lawl Don Julian read his 
texts in dialect, peppering ^e 
high-flown legal phrases with side 
remarks of his own. Just try to 
keep- your face straight in the pres¬ 
ence of that joker, 
who looked like 
a priest with his 
long black coat and 
his puffy, clean¬ 
shaven face! And 
what were those 
glasses for, if he 
always wore them 
high up on his 
forehead? 

As the notary 
dictated and dic¬ 
tated, his clerk 
wrote and wrote, 
the pen scratching 
noisily on the 
rough stamped 
paper. Mean¬ 
while the priest, 
and friends of the two families 
were coming in. The wedding 
presents had been removed from 
the table in the front room, and 
in their places, cakes and sweet¬ 
meats had appeared, tarts and bit¬ 
ter almonds, and bottle after bottle 
of cordials—^rose and maraschino. 

“Ahem! Ahem! Ahem!” Don 
Julian cleared his throat several 
times, rose from his seat, smoothed 
the flaps of his long coat, pulled it 
down in front by the lapels, and 
picked up the pages of writing in 
front of him. Grains of sand, from 
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the fresh pages, dropped: upon; the 
table; 

What a. case he. was! Whem he 
came to the bridgegroom’s name he 
twisted his face into a. grotesque 
scowl that /to Sento was the first to 
applaud with a great burst of laughs 
ter. When he came to Marieta’s, 
he made a deep bow in. imitation of 
an old-fashioned gallant in the ball¬ 
room, and again everybody laughed. 
But when he began on the terms of 
the contract—doubloons, vineyards, 
houses, fields, horses, mules — 
avarice and jealousy ^rkened those 
rustic faces. Tio 
Sento was. the only 
one to smile—sat¬ 
isfied that all those 
people s kau Id 
know how rich and 
powerful he. was, 
and how hand¬ 
somely he was 
treating his chosen 
woman. Marieta’s 
parents were un¬ 
able to restrain 
their tears. Gen¬ 
erous was no name 
for it. And their 
neighbors nodded 
assent. Yes, you 
could trust your 
daughter to a 
man like that, and be sure of your¬ 
self! 

After the formalities of signing 
were over, the refreshments were 
passed around. Don Julian, paraded 
the best of his well-known stodt of 
jests and stories, maliciously nudg* 
ing Don Vicente, the priest, in the 
rib^s, and facetiously planning with 
that austere ascetic a terrible de* 
bauch for the wedding day. _ 

At eleven o’clock everything was 
over. The priest went home scan¬ 
dalized at his own remissness in hav¬ 
ing stayed awake so late. The may- 
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or left with him. At last tio Sento 
rose with the notary and the secre¬ 
tary. He had invited them to pass 
the remainder of the night at his 
house. 

The road beyond Marieta’s cot¬ 
tage was dark, dark, as the open 
country on a moonless night is dark. 
Above the houses toward the town 
the stars were sparkling in the deep 
blue of the sky. Some dogs were 
barking in the barnyards. The 
village itself was sound asleep. 

The notary and 
h i s companions 
picked their way 
cautiously onward, 
to avoid stumbling 
over the stones 
in those unknown 
roads. " Ave Ma- 
r i a purisimal ** 
called a hoarse 
voice in the dis¬ 
tance. “Eleven 
o'clock—and all is 
well!” The sereno, 
the night watch¬ 
man, was going 
his rounds. 

Don Julian felt 
a sense of uneasi¬ 
ness creeping over 
him in that inky 
darkness. He 
thought he saw sus¬ 
picious signs of life 
at the corner of the street leading 
down toward Marieta’s house. 
Someone seemed to be watching her 
door. 

“Look out, look out!” 

There was an explosion, followed 
by a rasping, hissing sound. From 
the corner a thick stream of fire 
seemed to dart outward through the 
air, wriggling, twisting, in rapid 
fli^t, while the notary’s hair stood 
on end. 

A rocket, a rocket! There was 


a joke for you! The notary flat¬ 
tened against the door of a house, 
his assistant groveling in terror at 
his feet. The ball of fire struck the 
wall above his head, rebounded to 
the other side of the street, then 
from the house there back again, 
emitting a shrill whistle on each leg 
of its journey, till finally it exploded 
with a deafening bang. 

Tio Sento had stopped unper¬ 
turbed in the middle of the street. 

“ Redeu! By God! I know who 
did that! You 
filthy jail-bird! ” 
i^d shaking his 
heavy cane, he 
made for the cor¬ 
ner, certain that 
around it he would 
find el Desgarrat 
with all the gang 
of his fiist wife’s 
relatives. 

IV 

kHE bells of 
B e n i mu s- 
Im had been 
ringing since break 
of day. 

The news of tio 
Sento’s approach¬ 
ing wedding had 
reached the limits 
of the district, and 
from every hand 
friends and relatives were coming 
in, some riding their work horses 
with gay colored blankets for saddle 
cloths, others in wagons, their 
families perched on stools along the 
cart sides. 

Tio Sento’s house, where no one 
had had a moment’s rest for near 
on a week, was a center of noisy 
bustling activity. The best women 
cooks in the neighborhood for miles 
around had been marshalled for 
the glad occasion, and were going 
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to and fro in kitchen and yard, their 
sleeves rolled up, their skirts caugltt 
up behind, showing the white petti¬ 
coats underneath. Piles and piles of 
faggots had been heaped up within 
easy reach of the fires. ,Thc village 
butcher was slaughtering hens in the 
hack yard, where the ground was 
literally carpeted with feathers. Tia 
Pascuala, the old servant in the 
house, w^ the skill of a surgeon, 
was opening chickens, extracting 
the livers, hearts and gizzards to 
make the tastiest sauces and tidbits 
of the feast. What a thing it was 
to have money! 

All the arriving 
guests, poor farm¬ 
ers for the most 
part, condemned 
year in year out 
to musty sardines 
and salty codfish, 
could feel their 
mouths water at 
the prospect of 
one whole day 
of abundant cheer. 

Such an array 
of eatables had 
never been seen 
in all the history 
of Benimus- 
lin. Copper pots, 
sooty on the out¬ 
side, but shiny 
within, full of rice and chicken, were 
bubbling over the fire. In one cor¬ 
ner was a pile of fresh bread as big 
as a cord of wood. There was pan 
after pan of mountain snails stewing 
on the big stove. A huge tin box of 
spices was sitting in the cupboard. 
Wine-skins were being brought up 
by the dozen from the cellars—the 
large ones with red wine for the 
meal, the smaller filled with that 
white liquid fire from tw Sento’s 
famous “ corner barrel,” that had 
proved too much for the strongest 
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drinkers in the district. As for 
sweets to throw to the children after 
the ceremony—they were Aere by 
the basketful—almonds, cinnamon 
drops, balls of sugar and stardi as 
hard as bullets, and as tio Sento 
gleefully surveyed the animated 
scene, he thought with cruel anticipa¬ 
tion of the lumps those missfles 
would raise on the heads of the 
youngsters who would be on hand 
for the scramble. 

Yes, things were getting along 
fine I Everything was ready. Every¬ 
body was turning out. Even Di- 
moni, the darinet 
player, had come 
in before time— 
for tio Sento, 
sparing no ex¬ 
pense to make the 
day a grand one, 
had ordered that 
Dimoni be kept 
well supplied with 
drink; for, as 
everyone knew, 
he played much 
better when sev¬ 
eral sheets to the 
wind. 

The bells of the 
church stopped 
ringing. The time 
for the ceremony 
was at hand. The 
nuptial procession marched to the 
home or the bride, the women in 
their best full-skirted dresses, the 
men in their gala cloaks with long 
blue capes, and in high starched col¬ 
lars that chafed their ears. From 
Marieta’s home they started back 
toward the church. First came a 
troop of boys capering and turning 
handsprings around Dimoni, who 
was playing with his head thrown 
back and his instrument up in the 
air as if it were a prolongation of his 
nose and through it he were sniffing 
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at the flhy. Nert came the bridal 
couple, Ho Sento in a new velvet hat, 
a longslecvcd coat, too tight about 
the waist, embroidered stockings and 
brand new sandals; Marieta <di 
Marietal Reina y sinora, how 
pretty she looked! A real lady 
from Valencia could not have done 
better. She had on an expensive 
lace mantilla, a Manila shawl with 
long fringes, a silk skirt puffed out 
by four or five petticoats, a pearl 
rosary in her hand, a huge plaque of 
gold for a broodi, and in her ears 
the splendid pearls that sind To- 
masa had- worn in her time. 

The whole town was waiting in 
front of the church—even some of 
sind Tomasa’s relatives,_ who, car¬ 
ried away by their curiosity, had 
come along in spite of the clan’s de¬ 
cision to boycott the ceremony. They 
kept in the background, however, 
standing on tiptoe to look on as the 
parade marched by. 

• “Thief! Thief! Ten times a 
thief!” One of the offended family 
had spied sind Tomasa’s earrings in 
the ears of the bride. But tio Sento 
only smiled with what seemed to be 
satisfaction. And the company en¬ 
tered the church. 

The spectators who remained 
outside turned their eyes toward the 
tavern across the square. Dimoni, 
the clarinet player, nad made off in 
that direction, as if the church or¬ 
gan were offering him an unwelcome 
competition. But who had joined 
him there? Toni el Desgarrat — 
“Rags,” and some of his rowdv 
friends! The lot of them went to 
one of the tables, and sat there ex¬ 
changing winks and smiles. All the 
undesirables in the town! Something 
was on foot. And the women began 
to whiter and talk mysteriously. 

But Took! They were coming out 
of the church again! Dimoni got up 
from his table on the sidewa^ and 


went back across the Square, strik¬ 
ing up the Royal March! All die 
ragamuffins in Christendom seemed 
to have come to life from some 
where and wthcred around the en¬ 
trance. ‘Almonds 1 Almonds! 
Give us our candy.” 

“Almonds, eh? Candy, eh?” 
Tio Sento himself began die fusil¬ 
lade, and following his example, all 
the wedding guests. The hard 
sweets bounded off the harder 
heads of the urchins, and the scram¬ 
ble started in the dust. The bom¬ 
bardment continued all the way 
along the street, as the bride and 
groom were escorted towards their 
home. 

In front of the tavern, Marieta 
lowered her head and her face grew 
pale. Toni el Desgarrat was sitting 
there. Tio Sento saw him and smiled 
in triumph. In answer “Rags” con¬ 
tented himself with an indecent 
gesture. How spiteful of him, the 

f irl thought, to bring that touch of 
ittemess into her day of pride! 

At the old homestead of sind To- 
masa, now Ho Sento’s house, hot 
chocolate w^as waiting. “But care¬ 
ful not to eat too much—it’s only 
an hour till dinner time! ” Don Ju¬ 
lian, the notary, had raised his voice 
of counsel, but the throng had 
rushed upon the refreshments, and 
in no time the table in the great hall, 
with room for more than a hundred 
chairs, had been stripped as clean as 
a bare floor. 

Marieta, meanwhile, had gone up 
to the bridal chamber, the bedroom 
famous for ift expensive grandeur, 
of which sind Tomasa had been so 
proud. She was removing her wed¬ 
ding gowns for something lighter. 
Soon she came back downstairs in 
a cool muslin dress, her brown arms 
bare, and the gol detains gleaming 
in her bright hair. The notary was 
chatting with the priest, who had 
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just arrived. The guests had gone 
out into the yard, where they tended 
to gather toward the kitchen to 
watch the last preparations for the 
great banquet. Dimoni was playing 
his clarinet to the limit of his lung* 
power. The mob of urchins was 
shouting and capering outside and 
scrambling for the handfuls of al* 
mcMids that were thrown ouf. 

“Not even Belshazzar had such a 
feast,” was the priest’s comment as 
he tookthis seat at table, and the no* 
tary, not to be outdone in erudition, 
referred to the wedding banquet of 
a fellow named Camacho, that he 
had read about in some book or 
other. For the notary did not know 
for sure whether Cervantes was a 
Deputy in Parliament or a prophet 
in the Bible. For the less distin* 
guished guests there were other ta* 
bles in the yard. With these Di* 
moni had taken his place, and he was 
sending the waiter time after time to 
fill his glass with red wine. 

All eyes were fastened on the 
large pots, in which quarters of 
chi^en were almost as numerous as 
the grains of rice in the sauce that 
covered them. And for once in 
their lives those-peasants were eat* 
ing like senores — not fishing in a 
common pot, but each with a plate 
and a glass of his own, and a napkin 
into the bargain. Rustic courtesy, 
meanwhile, was at its best. “Do try 
this second joint,” friend would cry 
to friend over the length of the 
table, and the viand would be for¬ 
warded from hand to hand till it 
reached its destination. Then a bow 
and a smile of acknowledgment—as 
though each one did not already 
have in his plate a piece just like the 
one he was being offered. 

Marieta, sitting at her husband’s 
side, was eating with scant appetite. 
Her face was pale, and painful 
thoughts kept flitting in wrinkles 
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across her brow. Nervously she 
kept her eyes on the door, as if Toni 
el Desgarrat might appear there at 
any moment. ^ That rascal was ca¬ 
pable of anything. How bitterly he 
had reproached her that night when 
she had bidden him good-bye for¬ 
ever! She would have reason to 
remember him—and repent of her 
selfishness in marrying for money! 
So he had said. But in spite of her 
fear, she felt a certain satisfaction in 
the Desgarrat*s jealousy. He loved 
her! Ajid it was pleasant to think 
of that—^now that he was lost be¬ 
yond recall. 

The meal was beginning to bright¬ 
en. By the time the stews_were 
gone, and the roasts were vanishing 
down those voracious throats, rough 
jests and practical jokes were enliv¬ 
ening the festival. Some of the 
guests were warming to the wine, 
and their loosened tongues were ven¬ 
turing on witticisms at the expense 
of bride and bridegroom that 
brought roars of satisflied laughter 
from tio Sento and blushes of em¬ 
barrassment to Marieta’s brown 
face. 

At dessert, Marieta arose, took a 
plate in her hand and began to go 
around the table. Pin-money for the 
bride! Per a agulletesl She made 
her appeal in her babyish voice. And 
doubloons, half doubloons, gold 
coins of every denomination, began 
to drop into it, especially from the 
relatives of the groom, who wanted 
him to remember them in his will. 

Only two pesetas came from the 
priest, with the' excuse that the 
church could do no more in such days 
of liberalism. 

At the end pf her round, Marieta 
poured the coins from the plate into 
her pocket with a clinking of metal 
that was a delightful thing to hear. 

And now the banquet had become 
a banquet indeed. Everyone was 
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talking at the same time. People 
OR- the outside had come up tu the 
windows to watch the merry throng. 
"Bomba! Bombaaa!*^ 

At this signal for a toast, the 
company fell silent for a moment. 
The wag of the company rose un^ 
steadily to his feet: 

“ A toast to the bride, 

A toast to the groom. 

Invite me next time—if there’s 
rooml” 

And the company, as though the 
labored joke had not been old in 
the days of their grandfathers, 
roared their applause. ‘ 

And thereupon everyone in turn 
to his feet, with a couplet, a jest, at 
the expense of the “happy couple,” 
jests that rapidly degenerated in 
tone, till the priest thought it best 
to take flight upstairs where the 
women had gathered in a separate 
parlor. 

Then someone, in a moment of 
uncontrollable joy, thought of smash¬ 
ing his glass on the table. This was 
the signal for a general bombard¬ 
ment. The guests broke all the 
dishes on the floor, then began to 
throw bits of bread, cakes, almonds, 
lorenges, and iinalty fragments of 
china at tio Sento, 

“Enough of this, enough I say,” 
the bridegroom called when the joke 
hadgonetoofar. “Enough of rfiis;” 

But the men were hot with wine 
and the joy of combat. They re¬ 
doubled their assault. The priest 
and the women came hurrying down 
the stairs in great alarm, protesting 
at su<A ffenzied gayety. 

Quiet was finally restored; but 
they had no more than sat down 
again when the women began to 
jump up, screaming that somebody 
was pinching them on rtie ankles. 
It was the children who had slipped 
in; hunting for the remains of the 
battle under the table. Litdc devils f 
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“Out of here I Chit, I say,” 
roared tio Sento. 

“What a good time t” 

V 

BOUT ten o’clock the guests 
from the outlying districts 
began to drive off, singing at 
the top of their voices and wishing 
the couple a happy future. Later 
the town^eople went out into the 
dark streets, the women steering 
their tottering husbands along the 
uneven sidewalks. The notary, who^ 
for some time had been sound asleep 
in a corner, his glasses on the tip of 
his nose for once, was awakened by 
his secretary and dragged out 
through the front door. Only the 
near relatives of the two families 
were left. 

“Good-bye, my child,” Marieta’s 
mother was crying. "Adios!" One 
would have thought, from her ap¬ 
parent sorrow, that the child was on 
her way to the grave. 

Not so the teamster 1 With more 
than enough wine to his portion, he 
was in a jocular mood, and kept pro¬ 
testing at his wife’s gloom. “You 
didn’t fare so badly, when I carried 
you off, did you, old girl? ” Finally 
he tore her loose from her daughter, 
and dragged her still weeping to¬ 
ward the door. 

Tia Pascnala, the servant, went 
off to her garret room. 1 he ^ecial 
waiters and cooks, hired for the oc¬ 
casion, had already gone home. The 
liouse fell silent. Tio Sento and Ma- 
rieta were alone, seated in the disor¬ 
dered banquet room which was still 
brightly lighted by the many candles. 

They sat for a long time in silence 
—tio Sento admiring his conquest. 
How pretty she looked in her mu»- 
lin dress, nestling in the big chair. 
And^horw small! “What a fate to 
be tied forever to that old fooIP*' 
Markta was thinking, as the image' 
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of Toni el Desgarrat hung fixedly 
before her mind. 

A bell struck in the distance. 

‘‘Eleven o’clock,” said tio Sento. 
He rose from his chair, put out the 
candles in the banquet room, and 
with a single light in his hand ob¬ 
served : 

‘‘It is time to go to bed.” 

They had just entered the great 
bedroom, when t'lo Sento stopped. 

The whole neighborhood seemed 
suddenly to turn into a pandemo¬ 
nium of noise, as though the call for 
the Last Judgment had suddenly de¬ 
scended upon Benimuslin. A ter¬ 
rible beating of tin cans, a wild rat¬ 
tling of hundreds of cow-bells, a 
beating of boards and sticks, a fusil¬ 
lade of pebbles against the side of 
the house, and a flare of rocket after 
rocket up from the ground under 
the very-windows of the bedroom. 

The meaning of it all flashed 
through tio Sento’s mind. 

“Yes, I know who is at the bot¬ 
tom of thisl If it weren’t for jail, 
I’d settle that fellow in a jiffy 1” 

Marieta, who had first been 
frightened by the infernal uproar, 
now burst into tears. Her friends 
had warned her. “ You are marry¬ 
ing a widower, so of course there’ll 
be a serenade 1 ” 

And a serenade it was indeed 1 Af¬ 
ter the first burst of noise came sug¬ 
gestive couplets followed by ap¬ 
plause and laughter, songs sung to 
the tune of a clarinet, with refer¬ 
ences to the age, the prowess, and 
the grotesqueness or the bride¬ 
groom, allusions to the past of Ma¬ 
rieta, predictions as to her future 
fidelity to her decrepit husband 1 A, 
hoarse voice that Marieta well rec¬ 
ognized boasted of past relations 
with the bride. 

“You swine 1 You cursl” tio 
Sento roared, and he stamped up 
and down the bedroom, beating the 
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air with his fists as if he were trying 
to kin that withering sarcasm on 
the wing. 

A morbid curiosity came over 
him. He must see who the jail¬ 
birds were to take such liberties with 
him. He blew out the candle, and 
peered out into the street from un¬ 
der a corner of the curtain. 

The whole viUage seemed crowd¬ 
ed into the front yard. A score or 
more of torches blazed along the 
sidewalk, throwing everything into 
a livid glow. But in the frcmt line 
stood Toni el Dasgarrat and all the 
relatives of sind Tomasa. And 
among them, among them, Dimoni, 
the clarinet player, the man, who all 
that day had been enjoying the hos¬ 
pitality of tio Sento’s house I Even 
now, probably, he had in his pocket 
the two dollars he had received at 
eight o’clock 1 The traitor 1 The in¬ 
decent wretch I He was probably 
the author of most of those couplets 1 

Tio Sento felt the work of a life¬ 
time slipping through his fingers. 
Was he not the leading man in 
town? Yet there they all were, 
watching his disgrace, enjoying it, 
taking liberties with him, because he 
had seen fit to marry a pretty girl. 
And his blood boiled within mm, 
the blood of the tried caaque, 
trained to ruling a political district 
and accustomed to having his will 
obeyed. 

There was another burst of noise 
with pans and rattles and cow-bells. 

Then “Rags” bawled another 
couplet on Beauty and the Beast fol¬ 
lowing it with a funeral dirge on 
tio Sento’s readiness for the grave. 

“ Gori, Gori, Goril ** chanted the 
multitude, taking up this word from 
the lament of the dead that Toni 
had used for a refrain. 

The rascal, meanwhile, had spied 
tio Sento’s face at the window. He 
picked something up from the 
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ground and came fwward into the 
yard. It was a pair of huge horns 
fastened to the end of a stick. He 
held it up toward the window. 
Other men advanced carrying a 
coffin, and in it an effigy, with 
grotesque eyebrows yards long. 

Blind with rage and humiliation, 
tio Sento drew back. He felt his 
way along the wall of the dark 
room, found his shoton and went 
back to the window. He raised the 
curtain, and then the sash. Almost 
without aiming he fired, first one 
barrel, and then the other. 

There was a great surge in the 
throng, then a mighty shout of ter¬ 
ror and anger. The torches went 
out. There were sounds of flight in 
all directions. Then cries: 

“Assassin! Murder! Sento did 
it! Murder! Thief! Kill himl 
Kill him r 

Tio Sento, however, did not hear. 
He was standing in the middle of 
the room, the smoking gun in his 
hands, quite beside himself, unable 


to collect his thoughts. Marieta 
had collapsed in terror on the floor. 

“Now will you shut up? Now 
will you shut up?” he kept murmur¬ 
ing. 

There came a sound of tramping 
feet, and a loud knock at the door. 

“Open, in the name of the law I” 

Tio Sento came out of his stupor. 
The door was thrown open. A squad 
of policemen came into the room, 
their hobnails grating on the pol¬ 
ished floor. 

As tio Sento went out into the 
yard between two officers he saw a 
body lying on the ground. It was 
Toni el Desgarrat riddled like a 
sieve. Not a slug had gone to waste. 

Toni’s friends gathered round 
with drawn knives, among them Di- 
moni, who kept striking out at tio 
Sento with his clarinet. 

But the officers held the mob off. 
Tio Sento walked along between 
them, sunk anew in his stupor. 

“What a wedding night I” he mut¬ 
tered. “Bonica nit de novios!” 
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James Boyd*s knowledge of life was acquired during his expe- 
rience as a reporter in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; his command 
of descriptive language, as a real estate agent in North Carolina. 

He is a graduate of Princeton, 1910, and of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was with the Army Ambulance Service during 
the War, and began to write in 1920. He has been a contributor 
to Century, Scribner*s, Harper*s, and other notable American 
magazines. 

Mr. Boyd*s artistic purpose is to present his material in such 
a way as to make the reader a participant in the final effect, 
thus establishing the necessary collaboration between author and 
reader. Galsworthy in a recent study of American literature 
spoke of Boyd as one of its most promising figures. 
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I N the middle of the vast, som¬ 
bre plain, Central Junction 
stuck up, rigid and incongru¬ 
ous. The town seemed to have 
been dropped into the heart of the 
gray, motionless seas from the blue, 
unwinking sky. Its prim uniform¬ 
ity was, however, Kansan rather 
than celestial; all streets _ were 
straight, ppallel and equidistant; 
all stores had flat roofs and pressed- 
brick fronts; all houses, concrete 
walks'and golden oak front doors; 
all churches, magenta stained-glass 
windows and fret-sawed porticos. 

The citizens of Central Junction 
were uniform. They could not be 
distinguished from the citizens of 
any small town, nor even from each 
other. Nothing marked the indi¬ 
vidual save imperceptibly line shades 
of relative obscurity. Central Junc¬ 
tion had no drunks, no Catholics, no 
negroes, no beauty, and no brains, 
and it contemplated all these de¬ 
ficiencies with equal complacency. 

Of this primitive tribal village, 
Mr. Wilmer Scabes was head man. 
He had lived there all his life. It 
was, he often said, good enough for 


him. And neither he, with a webbed 
hand spread impressively on his 
slack paunch, nor his ring of moon¬ 
faced auditors caught any glimmer 
of the dreadful implication. 

His life moved in a fixed orbit be¬ 
tween his chocolate-colored resi¬ 
dence and his rectangular grocery. 
Though he held no office, the heavy 
power of his righteousness con¬ 
trolled the town. On his solemn 
daily round he often paused to dis¬ 
pense weather remarks and aphor¬ 
isms among such citizens as crossed 
his churning bows, then passed on, a 
stately caravel freighted with great 
thoughts, and left their shallow 
minds churning like midges in his 
wake. At such times his formless 
face and body radiated a faint and 
heatless effulgence as does the firefly 
by day. And like the firefly’s, the 
emanation was purely mechanical. 

Small wonder that twen^ years’ 
leadership of Central Junction’s un¬ 
colored life had made his CTacious- 
ness both conscious and perfunctory. 
Not that Mr. Scabes was discontent; 
on the contrary, he was buoyed by 
the knowledge of h^s rectitude, a 
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knowledge as precise as his monthly 
statement of bills receivable. If 
there were greater happiness than 
this, he often told himself, he had 
not heard of it. And yet his light 
blue eyes, even in the midst of 
weighty affairs, would sometimes 
leave the speaker’s face and gaze 
disconsolately afar. They narrowed 
and brightened with a flash of un¬ 
guessed fire, as though seeking new 
horizons. Their lustre swiftly fad¬ 
ed as they met nothing but the flat 
town and the flat plain beyond. 

They wandered even now as Mr. 
Scabes stood on the street discussing 
the new water-works with Mr. Pod- 
ginson, the mayor. ^ He heard Mr. 
Podginson’s dry, windy voice: 

“Men to put up the reservoir 
tank came today. Don’t like their 
looks; hard young fellers; ain’t done 
nothing out of the way yet, but I 
expect they will.” 

He heard no more, though he was 
just conscious of the continued vibra¬ 
tion of Mr. Podginson’s chin-whis¬ 
kers and of his melancholy reiter¬ 
ation, “wa’er-works—wa’er-works” 
like the harsh cry of some persistent 
and idiotic fowl. Mr. Scabes was 
not listening, not even thinking. He 
was just slipping away for an instant 
from Mr. Podginson, from town af¬ 
fairs, from his own level life of fifty 
years. He did this often of late and 
it worried him. A man at his age, 
a leading citizen, should settle down. 
All his people had been well thought 
of; all except that woman his grand¬ 
father had married, Jacqueline, her 


name was, heathenish or papish. 

“Here they come now,” Mr. Pod¬ 
ginson was prodding him with a 
meagre elbow. 

“Who? Ohl Ahl” 

Three youths in jumpers lounged 
with cal^lated unconsciousness 
along the sidewalk. Each had a cap 
of extreme design raked over one 
eye and a cigarette cocked in the cor¬ 
ner of a saturnine mouth. As they 
passed, one indicated Mr. Podgin¬ 
son by a nod and murmured, “Uncle 
Toshuay” in an explanatory tone. 
Mr. Podginson turned on them a 
cold and outraged eye and encoun¬ 
tered three dry grins. 

It was clear that these youths 
boded Central Junction no good. 

And yet at first their behavior was 
passably restrained. Wilmer Scabes, 
as in duty bound, stepped out daily 
to watch their progress. Each 
morning he took up a position- at a 
dignified distance and gazed upon 
them with a mien which he conceived 
to be benevolently austere. They 
gathered their ^ material, plates, 
beams, kegs of rivets and tadde on 
the ground in admirable professional 
silence marred only by an unneces¬ 
sarily aggressive technique in expec¬ 
toration. They watched the local 
concrete man pour the footings with 
sombre, fixed stares, offensive chief¬ 
ly in what they might leave unex¬ 
pressed. 

But as the superstructure rose and 
they with it, their spirits rose as 
well. And they were not spirits of a 
sort which commended themselves 
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to Wilmer Scabes. Sitting in his 
grocery, he could hear the hammer¬ 
ing of rivets, the crash of I-beams 
and occasional shouts. As the work 
proceeded, the character of these 
shouts became clear. They were 
oaths and scandalous epithets. They 
rang through the drowsy grocery, 
more resonant, more impious, more 
shameless each day that the three 
hard young men mounted nearer 
Heaven. And, looking out of the 
window, Mr. Scabes saw that every 
word fell plummeting like an obscene 
bird of prey upon the shrinking 
town. Housewives passed, grim 
virtue on their blanched, adamantine 
faces, and an alert ear cocked to the 
skies for the three youths’ strange 
blasphemies. Two church members, 
their bulging eyes upcast, stood 
transfixed at the sound of familiar 
words in unbelievable juxtaposition. 
Horace, the grocery boy, shut off the 
engine of the delivery car and lis¬ 
tened with a scared grin. Mr. 
Scabes cleared his resounding throat 
ominously and cast on Horace a 
baleful look. The grin vanished, 
Horace cranked her fervently and 
drove off. 

The character of the three erect¬ 
ing men was manifest. Mr. Scabes 
gave up visiting the water tower. 
A man In his position could not af¬ 
ford to stand in the presence of evil. 
The waterworks for which he had 
striven had long since become dis¬ 
tasteful and he should have been 
glad of a reason to dismiss them. 
He was disturbed to find, however, 
that instead of welcoming the chance 
to do so he now felt a horrid attrac¬ 
tion towards the scene of this loud 
and forbidden dialogue. Though 
powerfully reinforced by his sense 
of moral rectitude, he missed his 
daily visit more and more. He even 
found degrading solace iii.the fact 
that entire escape from contamina¬ 


tion was impossible. For there was 
in Central Junction no haven from 
the pervasive and ringing indecen¬ 
cies of the three youths poised above 
it. They penetrated the utmost re¬ 
cesses 01 Central Junction and of 
Mr. Scabes’ grocery. 

At the Wednesday prayer meeting 
he pressed his brow against the back 
of the pew in front of him and fixed 
his eyes on the intricate vermicelli 
pattern of the red carpet He was 
framing his thoughts in ponderous 
phrases. Standing up, he regarded 
through half-closed lids the rows of 
black backs inclined in prayer, then 
lifted a sonorous voice to supplicate 
that the godless strangers now in 
their midst might be led into paths 
of grace. He sat down to the ap- 
roving rustle of bombazine. A 
_ ymn followed: “Rescue the Perish¬ 
ing.” He was the leader of the sing¬ 
ing. In preparation he drew his chin 
into his white bow tie and expanded 
his gills like^ a cobra about to strike. 
Then in a ringing baritone of great 
power, he hit the first note with 
deadly accuracy and swung the do¬ 
cile congregation into the tune. 

On his way home, he passed the 
three unregenerates, propped negli¬ 
gently against the drug-store, whist¬ 
ling a vulgar melody through their 
teeth. The swing of their music 
quickened his unwilling steps. In 
the quiet side street the whistling 
sounded faint and died away. He 
walked more slowly, rejoicing that 
he had never used his own voice save 
in the service of the Lord. 

The sinful trio were how a charge 
upon his conscience. He tended the 
grocery absently, his well-lobed ears 
on wait for the next impiety to float 
in through the door. The toll grew; 
not a corroding syllable was forgot¬ 
ten. Worse than the actually were 
the shouts and snatches or sons 
whose words were lost in a gust of 
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wind or a dash of steel. Upon such 
obscurities the anxious Mr. Scabes 
spent hours of horrid conjecture. 

The tower mounted higher. The 
three hard youths, swinging between 
prairie-sea and sky like demi-gods, 
cast off magnificently all restraint. 
The sober tat-tat of their pneumatic 
riveters gave place to barbarous 
rhythms of their own design; they 
executed double shuffles on the pre¬ 
carious footways; they halooed un¬ 
speakable indecendes to each other 
across the void; they joined uproari¬ 
ously in songs of coarse mirth. 

The sheet steel sections of the 
tank itself, like huge black orange 
peels, were hoisted up and riveted 
together. Within this ringing bowl 
the three celestial scalawags aban¬ 
doned themselves to song. 

They sang, “She’s a Rose with a 
Broken Stem,” and other tender bal¬ 
lads. They sang, most scandalous¬ 
ly, “Pull For the Shore, Sailor,” 
with a double syncopated accompani¬ 
ment of pneumatic jacks. They sang, 
“The Captain Went Below” and the 
lurid, “Hot Boy.” And then at the 
close of day they executed a volun¬ 
tary or fanfare on the riveters, fol¬ 
lowed by a long, harmonious “O-o- 
0 - 0 - 0 -h” which fixed the attention of 
the pavid and expectant town. 

“C-o-o-o-o-h” they sang, “She-e- 
e-e ripped and she snorted and she 

rolled on the floor-” and right 

on through to the outrageous and un¬ 
speakable climax. They ended with 
a defiant, “tat-tiddy-tat-tat—tat-tat” 
of the hammers and quit work. 

As the days went on, this unvary¬ 
ing evening song became for Mr. 
Scabes a sort of diabolic angelus. 
When the hour approached he 
stopped work and anxiously took a 

{ lost of vantage. Then came the 
ong “O-o-o-o-h.” He pursed his 
lips, but his eyes were bright. Across 
the street, Mr. Podginson raised his 
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distracted whiskers to the sky. 
Throughout the town, indoors and 
out, the citizens remained with rigid 
faces and straining eyes till the last 
dreadful note died away. 

One evening as the familiar final 
“tat-tiddy-tat-tat” sounded, Mr. 
Scabes, at the grocery door, was 
swaying toe and heel to the rhythm. 
He became conscious of Mr. Pod- 
ginson’s astonished eye and hastily 
withdrew. He had made himself 
ridiculous and even under suspicion 
before Mr. Podginson. He would 
be much better occupied in bringing 
the three pagan mechanics to a con¬ 
viction or sin than in shuffling his 
feet to their flaunting song. He 
would sternly check this insult to 
Central Junction, too long endured; 
he would show them there was one 
place where ribaldry could not lift 
Its head. And he would place him¬ 
self in the right light with Mr. Pod¬ 
ginson. 

At four o’clock next afternoon 
when, high above the town, Satan’s 
chorus was swelling to full power, 
Wilmer Scabes approached the 
watertank with Mr. Podginson and 
a group of sober citizens by his side. 
His gaze struggled up through the 
flooding din to the tiny figures at its 
source. 

“Young menl” he called in pre¬ 
cise and ringing accents. ^ They 
roared on, oblivious. He raised his 
voice. His words were smothered 
by the chattering jacks and the rivet¬ 
ers’ gross song. The position was 
ridiculous. Waving his fellow-dti- 
zens to keep their places, he began, 
as majestically as possible to climb 
the tail ladder to the tank. 

The group at the base of the tow¬ 
er saw, against the sunset, the black 
and shapeless figure of Mr. Scabes 
slowly ascending the long steel web. 
As he mounted through the volume 
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of harmony, his steps quickened un- in the flaming western fire. Waiting 
til they were in time, and in time to below, they felt the swift advance 
a melody of no righteous import, of twilight and the earth-creeping 
He was seen to gain the summit, evening chill. And still Mr. Scabes 
The music stopped. They saw six did not speak, only stared into the 
large, mechanics’ hands reach down heart of the distant prairie light. At 
and haul him to safety. Mr. Scabes last they saw the f^ur heads come 
sat there silent, breathless no doubt, together. The message was being 
They saw the three pariahs steady given. Then upon their upturned 
him on his perch familiarly and point faces descended a long “O-o-o-o-o- 
across the plain into the blazing o-h, she-e-e ripped and she snorted 

West where the Arkansas River lay, and she rolled on the floor-” 

then eastward to the Ozarks, hid They looked to see the apostle 
from the groundlings under the turn and strike the singers down, 
shoulder of the world. They saw Mr. Instead he only sat there rapt and 
Scabes stand up, holding by their radiant, gazing into the eye of the 
arms and swing the compass round sinking sun, gently swinging his heels 
till his flat, old face glowed again in rhythm. 
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44TT7ELL, Mr. Magistrate, 

W what do you say to this?” 

And Maltre Cantelme, 
as he entered the room of his friend, 
Judge Pingre, pulled out of his pock¬ 
et two thousand franc notes and 
shook them with an ironic gesture 
before the magistrate’s face. 

“You have recovered your 
money?” the latter questioned in his 
phlegmatic manner. “So it wasn’t 
stolen from you after all?” 

“Yes, indeed, it was stolen from 
me,” the notary replied, “but it was 
returned to me by a . . .” 

“A . . .?” insisted Pingre 

“then it was not your junior clerk?” 

“It was my junior clerk . . . 
I was right in suspecting him, you 
see, and you were wrong in defend¬ 
ing him. An old notary can be clev¬ 
erer than a criminal court judge. 
Ha! Ha!” 

And a smile of pride lighted up 
his mouth and his eyes that soon was 
chased away by an expression of 
sadness. 

Antheme Cantelme was a man of 
fifty years, thick-set and square like 
a true Auvergnat, with large feat¬ 
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ures that revealed a not too remote 
peasant origin. His bearing and 
ositive manner betrayed also the 
ourgeois who has grown up and 
been nourished in long-established 
surroundings. These surroundings 
were his office. He had lived there 
even as a small child, his father hav¬ 
ing been employed there as chief 
clerk. He had been a clerk himself; 
then, having married the daughter 
of his employer, he had very na¬ 
turally inherited the business. He 
had taken his profession seriously, 
and to confirm the fact that one of 
the young men employed in his of¬ 
fice could have committed a theft 
was very painful to him. After hav¬ 
ing for a moment triumphed in one 
of those professional rivalries such 
as exist between friends of allied 
professions, he gave way to a more 
generous feeling. 

“All the same,” he added, “I 
should have preferred you to be 
right.” 

“I didn’t say to you that little Ger- 
vais Moreuil was not guilty,” the 
judge corrected. 

The notary’s old school friend 
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was only a half Aovergnat. His 
father, of Provencal origin, who had 
come to Clermont as a professor of 
the faculty, had married there. He 
had died there and his widow re¬ 
mained in the city. Their son Hon- 
orat had himself married a girl of 
Riom, a relative of the Cantelmes. 
He had let himself be appointed 
magistrate In the ancient city of 
LImagne on account of his wife and 
his mother. He had lost them, one 
after the other, but on account of 
his relations he had remained in 
Riom, which he never intended to 
leave. His southern origin showed 
in his brown eyes, in his black hair, 
scarcely grizzled, and in something 
inexpressible, something finer, more 
alive In his profile and in his build. 
,The look of the room where this 
dialogue had taken place showed 
that this son of a Toulonnais and 
of a mountaiit daughter of the Midi 
cherished a peculiar liove for his 
mother’s country. Shelves of wood 
along the walls held an enormous 
collection of minerals, the fruit of 
his many geological expeditions. 
This museum, with the labels care¬ 
fully glued on all the stones, re¬ 
vealed method carried to meticulous¬ 
ness, and the tone in which he 
corrected the assertion' of his visi¬ 
tor had that dryness which the habi¬ 
tude of pronouncing judicial ded- 
sions gives. 

1 ”1 told you,” he insisted, “that 

when you tried to incriminate that 
boy you were arguing from insuffi¬ 
cient data which required a more 
careful examination. The moment 
that he restores the money every¬ 
thing has changed. But how did 
you get this confession from him af¬ 
ter he had denied the theft so obsti¬ 
nately? Did you see him again ? ” 
“Not him. His mother. You 
remember that after the disappear¬ 
ance of the two thousand francs 


Moreuil did not come bade to the 
office, giving sickness as a pretext. 
At least, I thought that it was a pre¬ 
text. It was one more reason for 
me to suweet him ...” 

“And for me to doubt,” interupt- 
ed the judge. “That sudden ab¬ 
sence, it was much too maladroit... 
Let us consider ths^ facts again; 
You. leave your study to escort a cli¬ 
ent to the street.. You leave your 
keys fn a drawer of your desk in 
which you have ^ust shut up two 
packages of bank, notes which this 
chent had brought. Your second 
clerk is alone, busy In the adjoini- 
ing room. He is quite familiar with 
the business your client had with 
you. He knows that you must have 
received this money. He does not 
hear you go out! He enters your 
study to hand you the papers he has 
been, copying. You are not there. 
He goes to put these papers on the 
desk. He notices the bunch of keys, 
you imagine. He opens the drawer. 
He is tempted. He takes two notes 
of a thousand francs out of die ten 
which are in the two bundles. You 
see him, five minutes later, pass by 
you on the sidewalk where you are 
still talking. He shows no sign of 
agitation. That all points to a thief, 
^t he can’t help knowing that he 
will be suspected. Yet he no longer 
acts like a thief when he does not 
come back, under the childish pre¬ 
text of a feigned illness. That would 
amount to giving himself away at 
once . . .” 

“Just so,” replied the notary, 
“and he would certainly have come 
back . . . but, it so happens, the ill¬ 
ness was not feigned. I told you 
about my visit to question him. I 
told you that I found him in bed 
looking frightfully ill. It may be it 
was from the emotion caused by my 
visit, the fear of being discovered 
and convicted in spite of his denials. 
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No. He was really ill. Doctor Pa- 
cotte came from Clermont. He diag¬ 
nosed it as ^hoid.^ That night the 
poor boy—I pi^ him in spite of his 
crime—^was delirious for two hours, 
and in his delirium he denounced 
himself. ‘Thief 1 Thief I’he cried, 
‘I have stolen . . . two thousand 
francs . . . the drawer! . . . 
there were twenty notes. There are 
eighteen left . . . prison! . . . 
the court! . . . the guillotine! 

. . These were the words he 

never stopped repeating, and he 
went through the scene of the theft 
before his poor mother who was 
nursing him. What an experience 
after he had had the effrontery to' 
call her that he might swear to me 
his innocence before her! You re- 
caUthis?” 

“ So it was a farce,” said Pingre. 
” Was he counting on the regard 
we all have for Madame Moreuil?” 

“And which she deserves, you will 
see. In the face of this confession, 
all the more indisputable as it was 
completely involuntary, she did not 
hesitate. This morning her son fell 
asleep. A neighbor offered to look 
after him. The good woman took 
advantage of this to come to me at 
once to bring me these two notes, 
and to beg me when Gervais recov¬ 
ers—^if he recovers —not to de¬ 
nounce him. That would be impos¬ 
sible, of course, since she has made 
restitution. I could promise her to 
keep the matter an absolute secret. 
I have kept it, at your advice, from 
my wife and son. As for you! . . . 
A magistrate is a confessor. So 
now the affair is over—or nearly. 
There is one more thing to be done. 
Shall I keep this boy in my office?” 

“I shan’t persuade you to,” said 
the judge. 

“Yet when you advised me not to 
prefer a charge against him, what 
arguments did you use? That I 
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would ruin his future, if he were In¬ 
nocent and if the real culprit were 
not discovered, on account of the 
suspicion which would always attach 
to him. And you added, ‘^If he is 
guilty, it is a first offence. His con¬ 
duct has been irreproachable up to 
now. He may repent and become 
an honest man!’ ” 

“Doubtless,” replied Pingre 
quickly. “One fact was unknown to 
me then, one which you have just 
mven me, his meanness, duly con¬ 
firmed this time; to get his mother 
to cover his theft. You pictured 
him to me, on the contrary, as a de¬ 
voted son, anxious to get on as quick¬ 
ly as possible in order to give his 
mother more comforts. That was 
your explanation of his theft. To 
your knowledge, he had before this 
dabbled in stocks through a com¬ 
rade employed in the Riomolse 
branch of the Grand Comptoir. You 
imagined that he had let himself be 
tempted by some stock that was on 
the point of going up, and that he 
had taken the two thousand francs 
with the Idea that a final effort 
would make it possible for him to 
purchase the practice at Volvie 
which is about to be sold. My ad¬ 
vice was based on this hypothesis. 
But the swindler who, the moment 
he is caught, has the audacity, as you 
say, to make his mother intervene 
for him is an arrant rascal . . . 
No, no, don’t keep him. If I were 
in your place I would even make 
my silence conditional on his choos¬ 
ing a profession where he won’t have 
funds to handle.” 

“You are right,” said the notary 
after a moment . . . “For his 

mother’s sake I will find ap excuse 
for his leaving the office which won’t 
excite remarks . . . But he won’t 
be easy to replace I That^very af¬ 
ternoon, before he committed the 
theft, he was finishing up the work 
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of the head clerk, filing papers which 
the other had left when he went off 
to amuse himself in the -cafe.” 

“Those diligent hypocrites are 
the worst,” said the judge. “ You’d 
better be glad that he is unmasked. 
Next autumn your son will have 
finished his legal studies. You can 
give him Gervais Moreuil’s place. 
And above all, no sentimentality 
about this young brigand who has 
not even the merit of a confession to 
his credit. He was talking in his 
delirium. Profit by this occasion to 
insist that Edmund must not fail in 
his examinations, since you will 
have need of him before you ex¬ 
pected.” 

II 

r >RTY-EIGHT hours after 
this conversation the two 
friends met again in the judge’s 
same study. When the notary ar¬ 
rived he found him studying, pencil 
in hand, a large map painted in dif¬ 
ferent colors, which represented the 
geological section of the depart¬ 
ment, between the chain of the ruys 
and that of the Forez. The paper 
was striped with marks of the cor¬ 
rections mads by the mineralogist 
judge on the boundaries of the dif¬ 
ferent formations. He received his 
friend, tapping with his finger' on 
one underlined spot, with the 
phrase: 

“And they didn’t recognize the 
volcanic pliocene there t” 

Then he laughed heartily. “I 
beg your pardon, Artheme. I was 
talking Hebrew to you; but for a 
man whose business is the taking of 
evidence, this which goes back for 
thousands and thousands of years; 
is absorbing. One is surer of It than 
of human testimony.” 

“I bring you a proof of that,” 
said the notary. “This time I have 
come to prefer a charge. I have 
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quite made up my mind.” 

“Against Whcwn and for what? 
Gervais Moreuil’s mother has made 
restitution . . .” 

“She did make restitution,” Can- 
telme corrected him. “Seeing me 
so good-natured, she and her son 
doubtless have been thinking things 
over. They thought that I was sim¬ 
ply a fool. In short, I saw that 
woman land at my house this morn¬ 
ing completely changed, as aggres¬ 
sive and insolent as sihe was humble 
day before yesterday. She is the ac¬ 
complice of her rascal of a son, that’s 
all . . .” 

“Madame 
M o r euil? 

But you told 
me yourself 

“ I never 
knew her 
before this 
morning. 

She came 
into my 
study with a face that I call ‘black.’ I 
thought that her son was worse. ‘On 
the contrary, he is much better,’ she 
replied to my question. She told 
me that his delirium had fallen with 
his fever, that the boy had recovered 
his senses, that he had asked her 
what had happened about the theft 
committed in the office, and if the 
guilty one had been discovered. She 
was astounded—I am giving you her 
testimony. He insisted. She told 
him that he had confessed all in his 
delirium. Then—these are still her 
words—he showed an extraordinary 
emotion. He affirmed that he had 
not the slightest recollection of the 
words he had pronounced . . . 

Then followed a preposterous story. 
He demanded a priest; received the 
communion and, then alone with his 
mother, swore to her, the wafer 
scarcely off his tongue, that he had 
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had nothing to do with this theft, 
that Le had placed his papers on 
my desk without even seeing that 
the keys were in the drawer. ‘He 
begged me to come and swear to his 
innocence,’ his mother concluded, 
* and I have come.’ ” 

"And you said to her?’’ 

"Oh, very simple. While she was 
redting to me this astonishing story 
I was thinking, ‘You are regretting 
that you restored the two thousand 
francs to me in a moment of panic.’ 
I knew the way to verify her sin¬ 
cerity ; offer to rive back to her those 
two thousand francs while not hid¬ 
ing from her the fact that I con¬ 
tinued to believe her son guilty.’’ 

"And Madame Moreuil, did she 
take the two thousand francs?’’ 

"Yes, indeed. And with what an 
air. ‘This money .belongs to us, 
monsieur,’ she said. ‘I took it from 
my poor savings and brought it to 
you without hesitating when I 
thought we owed it to_ you. I take 
it back without hesitation, now that 
you owe it to us.’ In the face of 
such impudence I was seized with 
anger. I said to her, ‘.Very well, 
madame. You take bade your 
money. I take back my liberty. I 
shall place this case in me hands of 
justice.’ She seemed quite moved, 
then, pulling herself together, ‘As 

J 'ou will, monsieur.’ And then she 
eft, counting evidently on my kind¬ 
ness, on my old affection for her son, 
on my fear of a scandal touching the 
personnel of my office. She is mis¬ 
taken. Oh, how right you were day 
before yesterday when you called 
this young Moreuil a fearful hypo¬ 
crite. There was reason for it, you 
see.’* 

"So it is no longer to his friend 
Rngre that Maitre Cantelme has 
come to talk, but to the magistrate. 
Now let us make out this charge in 
due and proper form.’’ 


Clearing his desk of all the miner- 
alogical documents, he prepared 
paper and a pen, and said to the no¬ 
tary, motioning him to an arm 
chair: 

_ “Sit down there, I am going to 
dictate the document to you.’’ 

Cantelme sat down and the judge 
began to walk up and down the room 
while he reflected. Then, stopping 
in front of the desk. 

"All the same, it’s a little queer 
that this woman should have accept¬ 
ed the money, knowing her son was 
guilty.’’ 

"That’s all she came for,’’ said 
Cantelme. 

"That may be, but with the idea 
that you would believe her when she 
would say to you,; ‘My son spoke 
in a delirium. H*e was out of his 


head and his confession doesn’t 
count.’ You don’t believe her? If 
she was fooling you, what should 
she do? She should play the role 
just as the person you had imagined 
would act, innocent and proud, one 
whom suspicion would revolt. In¬ 
stead of that, there was her claim 
set forth in a haughty manner, the 
taking back of the money even at 
the risk of a trial, the dignity of her 
departure.’’ 

‘‘You might say the cynicism.’’ 

"Madame Moreuil a cynic I . . . 
Well, anything may happen, since 
little Gervais Moreuil, the son of 
poor Moreuil, such a good man, has 
stolen. By the by, were there, any 
other witnesses of this confession? 
You told me that Doctor Pacotte 
was called in.’’ 

“The crisis was that night. I 
don’t know whether Pacotte was 
there or not . . . But I can’t spend 
my morning pondering on the sin¬ 
cerity or insincerity of Madame 
Moreuil. I have too much work at 
the office, with only two clerks. Cred¬ 
it her, if you like, with good faith 
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and believe that she is the dupe of 
her son. I don’t think so, and I 
want an indictment. What do I 
write?” 

“What I am going to dictate to 
you,” 

When the document had been 
written the judge took it and began 
to read it half under his breath, lay* 
ing weight in spite of himself on 
the words, “Against one unknown.’’ 

“Sign here,” he concluded. “All 
right. I will do what is necessary. 
I haven’t been out this^ morning. 
Wait for me. I will walk home with 
you.” 

III. 

AITRE CANTELME lived 
in an old mansion like many 
to be found in Riom, built 
of black stones of Volvic, with high 
windows with inner shutters. Above 
the carved door the professional 
signs toc^ on the appearance of 
a coat of arms. The ground floor 
was reserved for the office; the 
apartments of the first floor for the 
living quarters. .Those of the sec¬ 
ond floor were used by the daughter 
of the notary whose husband was an 
engineer in the North, when she 
came, with Kfer children, to spend the 
holidays in Riom. When he came to 
his doorstep, the judge, instead of 
leaving his friend, accompanied him 
into his study, as if to continue the 
conversation. Doubtless, he had 
another idea in his head, because he 
had scarcely entered the room, the 
scene of the theft of the two thou¬ 
sand francs, than he asked, pointing 
to the desk, 

“ In which drawer did you lock 
the package of bank notes the other 
day before you escorted your client 
out of the room to the street? ” 

“ In the top one to the right,” 
said the notary, “ but why? ” 

“ Then it would be possible to 


see through the window that the 
keys were in the drawer,” the judge 
replied. “ Was that window”— 
and he pointed to it—open or 
shut? ” 

“ I do not remember,” said Can- 
telme. 

“ Let’s see, it was last Tuesday. 
It was very fine weather that day. 
But, fearing the humidity on account 
of rheumatism, you had lifted the 
fire, as to-day? ” 

“ Without a doubt.” 

“ You must have been too warm, 
and as that is a west window and 
sunny at that hour, you must have 
opened it to give you air.” 

“ Probably. What are you driv¬ 
ing at? ” 

“ Could one climb up easily from 
the garden?” continued Pingre, as 
if determined not to reply directly to 
his friend. Then, going to verify 
this himself, “ The sill is high, but 
burglars are good gymnasts . . . 
But, how did he get into the gar¬ 
den? Through the house? There 
is a bell at the door which overlooks 
the corridor. It would have been 
heard . . . From the outside? 
There is the rampart. That’s im¬ 
possible. It’s perpendicular . . . 
Well, good-by, my friend. Will you 
allow me to go into your garden for 
a moment? ” 

“ To measure the distance from 
the parapet to the boulevard? ” said 
the notary, laughing. “ The law is 
in possession, you have every right; 
but, truly, when one has a real con¬ 
fession, it is lost time to search for 
something else.” 

Then, pointing to the heap of 
documents: 

“ I won’t accompany you. Yon 
will excuse me ? ” 

“ Everyone to his last,” said the 
judge. 

He went into the garden, a long 
terrace planted with enormous elms. 
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which he was familiar with, having 
so often sat there to enjoy the air 
during the fine mild evenings of the 
Auvergne summers. He continued 
to pursue an idea that grew more 
and more distinct, for he walked 
without hesitation towards an arbor, 
or rather a summer-house, in which 
the chairs destined to be used in 
July were kept in the rainv season. 
The door closed simply with a latch. 
Pingre opened it, noticing that the 
hasp was only half caught on the 
catch, a detail which indicated haste. 
One of the seats inside was separ¬ 
ated from 
the others 
set in a row 
at the back. 
It had fal¬ 
len to the 
ground; an¬ 
other sign 
that the per¬ 
son who had 
last been in 
the summer-house had been in 
a hurry. It was a wooden stool, 
very light and easy to handle. 
Pingre set it up again, and with 
his handkerchief took the exact 
measurements of its feet. Then 
he returned to the lower-floor 
window of the notary’s study. 
There he made sure that a man of 
his height by drawing himself up a 
little, could see the desk where Can- 
telme now sat, busy looking over his 
papers. Standing on a stool of the 
height of the one which Pingre had 
just examined, reaching the sill was, 
if not easy, at least possible with a 
little effort. Once on the sill, if the 
window were open, to jump into the 
room would be only play. When he 
had got this far in his imagination, 
the judge was astonished to find himi- 
self repeating below his breath his 
question of a short while before: 

“ But how could one get into the 


garden? From the outside it is im¬ 
possible, in broad daylight, over a 
wall six feet high. . . Through 
the house, still more impossible.” 

He took into consideration the 
door which opened out on the ter¬ 
race. It was at the end of a cor¬ 
ridor which was between the office 
and Cantelme’s study. From this 
corridor a spiral staircase went up 
to the next floor. All this was sep¬ 
arated from the entrance vestibule 
by a door with a bell. It will be re¬ 
membered that Pingre had taken 
this in at once. He thought of it 
now again. 

“ The thief could not have en¬ 
tered or gone out without the cleric’s 
hearing him. And Moreuil was 
there . . . unless . . . But no, 
why would Moreuil have an accom¬ 
plice? If he is up to stealing, he has 
stolen alone, as Cantelme believes 
. . . All the same, that confession, 
the communion, that revolt of the 
mother, risking the lawsuit I The 
restitution settled everything . . . 
that is if . . . No. Her attitude 
was genuine . . . Genuine? . . . 
Yes, with her. On his side there is 
still the confession . . . That must 
count, a confession. Cantelme says 
well; it is a fact, the fact. It is 
as if we had seen that boy open the 
drawer and take the notes. To hunt 
for anything else is to lose one’s 
time. Let us stidc to the confession 
and let us charge him with the crime 
before the proper authorities.” 

As he was about to leave the gar¬ 
den he lifted up his head mechan¬ 
ically, to look at a little turret at 
one of the angles of the ancient nian- 
sion which was one of its peculiari¬ 
ties. He noticed that between one 
of the slits of this sort of a watch 
tower he himself was being watched, 
by someone who at once drew back. 
This movement was a very quick one 
but not quick enough to prevent 
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Pingre from recognizing in the face 
pressed against the old ^eenish 
pane that of Edmund Cantdme, his 
godson and the son of the notary, 
die law student home for his Easter 
vacation. This round room was 
used as a library. The boy was in 
it. Nothing more natural than this 
glance into the garden between two 
intervals of reading. But by an 
automatic play of his thou^ts, the 
image of the young man looking at 
him and then disappearing so quickly 
inserted itself in the web of the 
judge’s reasoning. 

‘‘Why did he go away instead of 
opening the window and speaking to 
me ? Is he afraid of me ? ” 

In this questitMi was already a 
suspicion, still indistinct, which 
grew more definite when the judge 
at last left the house. It was in 
the morning, and Cantelme’s serv¬ 
ant, whose wife was the concierge, 
was just finishing sweeping the vesti¬ 
bule and the pavement. He had 
been busy at this work when the 
notary and the judge^ had crossed 
the threshold twenty minutes earlier. 

“ Monsieur Edmund has come 
in, hasn’t he? ” Pingre asked him. 

“ A quarter of an hour ago,” the 
man replied. 

‘‘ At the same time as^ Monsieur 
Cantelme?” asked the judge, fol¬ 
lowing instinctively an examination 
of which, however, he did not see 
the end. 

‘‘ Just after you both,” sai4 the 
servant. 

A question on the judge’s lips, cm 
the direction from which he had 
come, was not spoken. He looked 
down the street to the left, where he 
and his friend had been walking a 
few minutes before. He saw a new 
picture in his mind: the young man 
seeing the silhouettes of his god¬ 
father and his father, and walking 
more slowly. Why? Still guided 


by instinct and, by irresistible steps 
from hypothesis to hypothesis, to 
an unverified supposition, Pingre 
added another: 

‘‘ Why? Because he was afraid, 
as when at the window . . . Fear 
of what? Fear of ipe.” 

One by one, several minor facts, 
unnoticed at the time, came back to 
the magistrate’s memory; certain 
reserves of Edmund since his re¬ 
turn to Riom; his emadation, 
his paleness, signs of fatigue which 
his indulgent mother had at¬ 
tributed to too great assiduity to 
his studies; finuly during these 
last days, and especially since the 
theft, a strange embarrassment, 
the sudden cessation of his visits 
to his godfather. When at school 
he had shown a pretty talent for 
drawing, which he had given up, 
or'nearly, for years, and for which 
his infatuation had returned. With 
the pretext of making some sketches, 
at first in the suburbs, then of an 
ancient and celebrated church, that 
of Mozat, a suburb of Riom, he had 
disappeared during the momit^ and 
a part of the afternoon. These 
inchcations fitted in so well with the 
ideas which had flashed into the 
mind of the judge, that he brought 
them together, in spite of himself, 
into a construction at which he was 
immediately horrified. ^ He liked to 
say of himself with a kind of proud 
good-nature: “ I am only a crim¬ 
inal court magistrate, but I am one 
from the top of my head to the soles 
of my feet. I think as a judge; I 
feel as a judge; I breathe as a judge; 
I collect as a judge.” This was to 
justify through his profession his 
mania of mineralogy. ‘‘ Down to 
bed-rock, everywhere and always, 
that is my motto,’| he would say. 
In a leap of intuition, he saw Ed¬ 
mund in Paris, ^tempted by gambling 
and losing a big sum which he had 
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premised to pay, or contraaing 
debts for a mi^ress, leaving for bis 
vacation, with the longing for this 
woman and die terror of a debt to 
confess; then this same Etlmund in 
the garden, in front of his father’s 
study, seeing the keys in the drawer. 
The notary had the habit when he 
recaved sums of money of shutting 
them fin his desk if he were busy. 
Not till evening then did be put them 
in a safe. The son knew of this 
habit. 

“ I am dreaming,” the )udge said 
•to himself, as he shook his he^ now 
growing gray, in order to exorcise 
this nightmare. “ Edmond a thief ? 
No! Nol Noi And the confession 
of the other, the confession, the 
confession ” he kept repeating; 
what shall I do about it? ” 

Now other pictures came to him: 
the sick man in his bed, imitating the 
scene of the theft before his fright¬ 
ened mother, then his retraction so 
impressive that it had convinced 
this woman. Because to admit, as 
did Cantelme, that Madame Mo- 
reuil had been acting a part In her 
second visit—to this also Pingre 
said no, and again no. His curiosity 
was so strongly aroused that he now 
hastened his step to get home the 
sooner and to put in at once the 
notary’s charge. He could then 
{wooeed to an immediate examina¬ 
tion, and learn . . . But if the 
young man were innocent? What 
.a drama this inquiry would "be for 
him and for his mother 1 Seated 
before the bit of paper on which the 
notary had written his denunciation, 
a sudden scrupule seized the judge. 
He sat there immovable, asking 
himself if he couldn’t find some 
means of unravelling this enigma 
before letting it go too far. Gervais 
M-oreuil pretended not to remenif 
faer the confemicm w9»cfa had slipped 
usit iduring his delirium? Was such 


forgetfulness possifade? Tlus tjues- 
tion hroaght another in its train of 
general application: is it possible 
that-one in dellrinna can accuse (him¬ 
self wrongly of an act of whtefa in 
his lucid moments he sees btmsedf 
suspected? 

” I must consult a doctor,” 
thought Pingre, “but which ? ” And 
the familiar exclamation of the 
Auvergnese peasants with whom he 
talked in his walks came to his lips: 
“ Gtf course! Pacotte.” 

IV. 

TRAIN left at half past ten. 
The judge had twelve min¬ 
utes to reach the station. At 
(eleven o’clock he was at Clermont, 
walking with the brisk step of a 
mountaineer, towards Rue du Port, 
where the old practitioner lived. 
Though he had passed his eightieth 
year, he was still active, due to a 
hygiene that had become proverbial 
in the city. His feet shod in heavy 
boots with a triple sole which he 
always wore, even in the house, his 
long thin torso clad in a coat of 
brown cloth with velvet revers, 
which was his uniform, his small 
mobile head of a bald eagle emerg¬ 
ing from a white stock wound twice 
below the soft points of his shirt col¬ 
lar, his sharp eyes behind his great 
round spectacles—this fantastic per¬ 
sonage was just finishing his 
frugal noonday repast when Pingre 
entered. 

“ I see that you have come,” he 
said to the judge, “ to kill two birds 
with one stone: it is lecture day at 
the Academy of Clermont, and you 
profit by that to consult Doctor 
Pacotte. If you would eat as he 
does you would not have need of 
him.” 

And he pointed to the dish of 
macaroni which, with his two boiled 
eggs, dry biscuits or dried fruit, 
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made up his almost daily menu. 
His greeting into which he had put 
a flavor of chaffing good humor, was 
mitigated by his piercing glance, still 
more inquisitive when Pingre had 
replied: 

“ To be sure. There is a meet¬ 
ing at the Academy ... I had 
forgotten it.” 

Then, laughing, himself: 

” I haven’t eaten much more than 
you to-day.” 

And in the same tone of jovial 
cordiality: 

” It is not as a patient that I have 
rung at your door. I have_ had to 
come to Clermont on a business of 
slight importance. As you say, the 

idea came to 
me to kill 
two birds 
with one 

stone. I 

wanted t o 
consult you 
about a 
piece of 
work which 
I intend to 
communicate to your very academy.” 

Pacotte’s eves flashed with aston¬ 
ishment, which the judge did not fail 
to see. He had all at once realized 
that the doctor, whether directly or 
indirectly, was familiar with the 
Gervais Moreuil’s case, and that he 
belonged to the old school which 
practices the religion of the secret 
confessional. There was no doubt 
but that he attributed the presence 
of his visitor to the real cause. No 
doubt either but that he would meet 
the question regarding the words 
pronounced before him by his 
patient with the most complete 
silence. This awoke suddenly in 
the magistrate his own professional 
pride. He too had a secret to keep, 
since the case had not been opened, 
and he had not summoned Pacotte 


either as witness or as expert. And 
at the same time he had a victory 
to win—to make that mouth speak 
that in repose was so tightly closed. 
He had, with that curious agility of 
imagination belonging to the police, 
immediately discovered the way. 
The allusion to the Academy of 
Clermont, of which both he and the 
old doctor were members, had 
shown him. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ a paper 
on evidence.” 

Pacotte’s pupils had become as 
dull as the ground-glass window- 
panes, which this lover of hygiene 
used to temper the light in his 
dining room in order to spare his 
sight. 

” Good,” he remarked simply. 
“ It is the turn of you youngsters to 
collaborate in our Bulletin ... 1 
have just finished,” he continued. 
“ Excuse me.” 

He went into his bedroom with¬ 
out closing the door, and Pingre 
could hear him brushing his teeth 
with the conscientiousness he gave 
to all the minor details of his health. 
When he came back, he said: 

” Eight times a day, morning, 
evening, before and after each of 
the three meals . . . And you 
see.” 

He opened his mouth in a smile 
which showed a set of teeth intact 
ite his years. 

Chewing is half of digestion,” 
he added sententiously, then opening 
another door with a ceremonious 
gesture: 

“ Come into my study for your 
consultation. Miette will bring you 
coffee, real coffee, mocha like Vol¬ 
taire’s.” 

And when the servant, with her, 
Auvergnese bandeau, only a little 
less aged than her master, had put 
down on a stand the cups containing 
the precious beverage, in the study 
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whose hi^ windows looked out on 
a cold and sombre garden, he said: 

“ Just smell this aroma, smell it, 
smell it. It isn’t either diicory or 
beans. This coffee has not lost any 
of its caffeine . . . My recipe? I 
have it roasted in the stove, as do 
the Turks, and not in one of your 
roasters in which you can’t regulate 
the degrees of heat . . . I ^ not 
offer you anything to smoke. Be¬ 
tween nicotine and Doctor Pacotte 
there is a mortal antipathy . . . 
Sugar? Cane sugar, of course. 
Pure, eh? I will give you the ad¬ 
dress of the grocer at Nantes . . . 
Arc you comfortable now, as the 
English say? Good! Now tell me 
your business. Although I don’t see 
very clearly what light a doctor caii 
throw upon a subject upon which he 
is incompetent ...” 

Then, looking Pingre in the face, 
he said: 

“ You are familiar with the Hip¬ 
pocratic oath? We haven’t even 
the right to break it and to bear wit¬ 
ness when there is a question of a 
criminal operation to be punished, if 
we have gained our knowledge as a 
physician.” 

“ I know that,” said the judge, 
“ but my paper is on the critique of 
testimony, and I am now making a 
study of the kind of individuals 
whom you call in your psychology, 
I believe, auto-accusers J’ 

“Auto-accusation?” replied Pa¬ 
cotte, drinking his coffee slowly. 
“That is very simple; a morbid per¬ 
son conceives certain melancholy 
ideas, of min, vague persecution, of 
poisoning, of dishonor. Let him con¬ 
sider himself the cause of his own 
unhappiness, and he comes to the 
point of imaginary culpability.” 

“ But how may one know if this 
culpability is imaginary? ” 

“ How can one know that a 
madman b a madman?” said the 
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doctor. “ By sending him to us.” 

“ Then the testimony of an auto¬ 
accuser does not count with you ? ” 

“ No, since he is a sick man, 
peaking in a kind of dream.” 

“ But Lady Macbeth,” said the 
judge; “ she, too, talked in a dream, 
yet she spoke the tmth.” 

A locit of reserve passed over 
Pacotte’s face and a glance which 
signified: “ All you want in the scien- 
tite and literary held, my dear Pin¬ 
gre, all you want, but no further, 
you know.” 

He put down his cup and walked 
over to the bookcase. He took out 
a volume whose calf binding dated 
from the Restoration, and fingering 
its pages, said: 

“ Let us study this text a bit. 
. ... It astonishes you that a 
physician should have a copy of 
Shakespeare? You see, in our pro¬ 
fession everything is useful . . . . 
Good; here we are: 

Act V. Scene i — Dunsinane. A 
Room in the Castle. Lady Macbeth, 
a Waiting Gentlewoman, the Doc¬ 
tor. 

Doctor . . . Infected minds 
To Aeir deaf pillows will discharge 

their secrets. 

What a splendid statement, and 
which proves the infallible divina¬ 
tion of genius 1 Infected —notice 
that word. An auto-accuser is noth¬ 
ing else than that: a brain intoxi¬ 
cated by infectious microbes and 
which functions badly.” 

“ Yrt Lady Macbeth . . the 
judge insisted. 

“ Well? Lady Macbeth is a sick 
person who sees on her hand a non¬ 
existing spot of blood.”^ 

“ On account of a crime.” 

“ So be it. But don’t let us go any 
further.” 

After a moment of silence Pacotte 
again looked directly at the judge, 
and emphasizing his words, said: 
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*' If I had the right to speak in 
an action brought against Lady 
Macbeth, and had not attended her, 
I should say: ‘These phrases 
spoken in an attack of delirium 
prove one thing only—^that a deed 
has been done which has made a 
violent impression on her. Confes* 
sions made in this state of mental 
disorder should be accepted merely 
as information regarding the pa¬ 
tient’s preoccupations.’ . . . Insist 
on this point in your paper, if you 
wish it to be scientific. It is through 
facts, and objectively, that evidence 
should be checked up.” 

” But in the case of Lady Mac¬ 
beth,” Pingre insisted, “ wjiat would 
you call the objective verification? ” 

“ That which bears on the circum¬ 
stances first of all. Was the crime 
of which she is accused committed 
under the circumstances which make 
it seem probable that she took part 
in it? Was it in harmony with her 
character to have taken part in it? 
Here is where heredity, education, 
circumstances, age, and the past 
come in. Does she know that she 
is suspected? If no, the confession 
in delirium takes on a enormous 
value. Because then the obsession 
emerges from the very depth of her 
thought. If she does, the confession 
may become a presumption of inno¬ 
cence. It is the proof that she can¬ 
not bear the shame of this accusa¬ 
tion.” 

“ It seems to me,” objected the 
judge, “ that then she ought to pro¬ 
test, exactly the contrary.” 

“ And what do you make of 
delirium?” the doctor asked. “It 
is a cloudy conglomeration of phan¬ 
toms which envelop the sick person. 
He no longer distinguishes between 
them and himself; he becomes these 
phantoms. When he learns that he 
IS suspected he pictures vividly to 
himself the consequences of tnese 
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suspicions: he sees himself arrested, 
tried, condemned. It is no longer 
possible to disassociate his real per¬ 
sonality from that which his accusers 
attack, and he confesses the crime 
which he has not committed. Do 
ou remember the witch who was 
urned during the Middle Ages in 
Clermont, about whom our confrere 
Andre read us such an interesting 
paper at the Academy? She con¬ 
fessed her presence at a witches’ 
Sabbath which could not have been 
anything but an hallucination. That 
meant burning alive. She knew that, 
but she was delirious and confessed 
to an act which she had never com¬ 
mitted, and which caused her death. 

. . . The case is very complete. 
You may say that she retracted 
later. Yes, but how? Declaring 
that she had never made this confes¬ 
sion. Torture couldn’t wring a con¬ 
fession out of her the second time. 
At this, you will recall, the ancient 
chronicler was indignant. He did 
not know that this total forgetful¬ 
ness is the rule after delirium. When 
the waiting gentlewoman asked 
Lady Macbeth next morning: ‘ How 
did the Queen sleep? ’ she certainly 
replied, ‘ Very well.’ ” 

“ But would not this forgetful¬ 
ness have been simulated? ” 

“ Scarcely possible. Simulations 
of this kind presuppose scientific 
knowledge of mental diseases. It is, 
however, possible, and I return to 
my principle: the objective search, 
that of character first of all. A de¬ 
ceiver does not deceive only once.” 

“ Nevertheless, characters do 
change. There is such a thing as a 
first crime.” 

“ Certainly,” said Pacotte. ** It 
is your business to make an objec¬ 
tive search for what astronomers 
call ‘ a disturbant,’ the star which 
produces a deviation in the orbit of 
another star. Then”—he laughed 
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his silent little laugh—“ you need 
diagnosis. But diagnosis is intelli¬ 
gence in co-ordinating details. 
When a man tells you that he has 
the feeling that his finger is dead, 
cramps in the calves of his legs, 
trouble in keeping himself warm, 
these slight signs do not mean any¬ 
thing to you. To me they reveal 
nephritis just as surely as if I had 
cut my good man up and seen with 
my eyes his kidney, red, hardened 
and inflamed.” 

“ But,” he conduded, looking at 
the clock, “ it is past noon. I must 
take my siesta. You know that I lie 
down for an hour at this time every 
day, without sleeping. At two 
o’clock I shall be at the lecture' at 
the Academy. Shall I see you 
there?” 

“ No,” said Pingre; “ I must re¬ 
turn to Riom as soon as possible to 
finish up an investigation.” 

“ That’s good,’’ said Pacotte. 
“ You are like me. You think of the 
anxiety of your accused just as 1 
think of that of my patients. I never 
keep them waiting. Well, good-by. 
I must make a search in these old 
books ”—and he pointed with his 
old, wrinkled hand to his book¬ 
cases—‘‘ to see if I can’t find some 
good texts for your paper. I have 
rfiere the two volumes of Esquirol, 
of 1838 —and the Medical-Philo¬ 
sophical Treatise of Pinel, of 1808 . 
They were not written yesterday, 
but those men were clinicians, 
and the clinic does not go out of 
date. That is where is diners from 
theories. Good-by, good-bye. _ I 
wish you a successful investigation, 
rapid and just.** 

V 

wnn HE dear, good man I ” 
J[_ thought the judge, half an 
hour later, in the train 
which was carrying him back to 


Riom. “I made him talk &11 the 
same,” he thought with a singular 
satisfaction. “ All tiiat he told me 
about Laify Macbeth he was teilii^ 
me about Gervais Moreuil. And his 
last words: successful investigation, 
rapid and just, what can they mean 
if not that he does not consider him 
guilty, and that the confessions of 
his delirium simply prove the shock 
which his master’s accusation pro¬ 
duced ? ” And Pingre continued to 
repeat to himself: “He does not be¬ 
lieve him guilty I He is a fine clini¬ 
cian and has insight ... I hadn’t 
been there a minute before he knew 
the reason of my visit. Still 
when he ^alks about confessions 
which are not confessions, what is 
that if not a theory, and the most 
arbitrary kind of one ? ” 

He felt a growing antagonism 
against an affirmation so upsetting 
to his mental habits. “ But let us 
accept his theory,” he concluded, 
“ and let us procede according to 
his method, objectively, and think of 
the circumstances, as he says.” He 
tried to apply his mind to this 
analysis. He saw again in imagina¬ 
tion the study of the notary, the 
desk, the drawer, then the window, 
the garden terrace and, by an inevi¬ 
table association of ideas, Edmund. 
The suspicion that awoke so sud¬ 
denly in him at the disappearance 
of the young man now came back to 
him. Was it possible, however, that 
with a character which he, his god¬ 
father, had always found so loyal, 
this boy could have robbed his 
father? But the “ disturbant ” ? 
What method should he adopt to 
bring the truth to light? Should he 
make inquiries about Edmund’s re¬ 
lations in Paris? Why not about 
Moreuil’s speculations on the ex¬ 
change? In spite of his affections, 
his desires, even of his resistance to 
the physician’s suggestion, the in- 
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stinct of the judiciall)loodhound was 
leading the judge on the right scent. 
It was necessary to act quickly. This 
evening, to-morrow morning at the 
latest, Cantelme would come back to 
ask him how far he had got with his 
indictment. But why not communi¬ 
cate his suspicions about Edmund to 
Cantelme himself, who could make 
a search of his son’s room? Yes, but 
by what right could he, merely for 
an impression still very vague, in¬ 
flict such sorrow, such an insult on a 
father? And then they might not 
And the bank notes even if Edmund 
had stolen them. If he had to pay 
a pressing gambling debt, or content 
a grasping mistress, as soon as he 
had the money it would have been 
sent away. It was easy to verify 
this. 

“I’U go 
by the post 
office,” said 
P i n g r e to 
himself, 
“and I’ll ask 
the postmas¬ 
ter to let me 
see the rec¬ 
ord of regis¬ 
tered matter 
for this week. If Edmund’s^ name 
is there and he has sent a registered 
letter, that will be further proof.” 

This project had one advantage, 
that it meant immediate action, the 
only relief in crises of wearing un¬ 
certainty. The judge decided on it. 
When he got out of the train he 
went strai^t to the, post office. In 
the Rue Grenier, in front of the post 
office, he stopped . . . He did not 
enter. A sort of professional scruple 
again seized and paralyzed him. 

“ Until the case has been entered 
I have not the right to act as the 
examining magistrate. To ask the 
postmaster for this information is to 
ask him to do something illegal.” 
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^ It meant,^ moreover—but was 
Pingre conscious of this in the back 
of his mind ?—that it would awaken 
the curiosity of the postmaster, 
whom he knew to be perspicacious 
and something of a detective. It 
meant the risk that when he had 
gone, those searching eyes would 
also consult the records of the regis¬ 
tered mail, and that they might 
come across, the name of Edmund 
Cantelme coupled with the name of 
some woman living in the Latin 
Quarter. This shrinking from a 
mere possibility showed the judge 
how much he loved his god-son, this 
and the change of his ideas, which 
now made him set out toward the 
street in which the Moreuils lived. 
Wasn’t it better, at least for the 
present,^ to put aside this suspicion 
about his godson, which rested only 
on an hypothesis, and first to run 
down the indisputable fact of the 
clerk’s avowal? If Pacotte did not 
believe in the absolute veracity of 
this confession, he did not deny its 
importance. He admitted it was an 
indication, but of what? Of excite¬ 
ment to be explained equally by re¬ 
volt and remorse. All the same he 
had an investigation to make on this 
point. How? By insisting that the 
mother question her son once more. 
As Pingre neared the widow’s house 
he, who was usually so determined 
in his conduct as a judge, felt that 
for a second time he was incapable 
of going to the limit of his intention. 
It was too hard. The unfortunate 
woman must be suffering so. Again 
he stopped, as a moment before on 
the steps of the post office. 

“ The ‘ disturbant,’ ” he thought. 
“ Pacotte was right. We are all in¬ 
fluenced by them. It is the deviation 
of the star, but if the de\nation 
makes the line of the orbit swerve, 
it does not destroy it. As I know 
Edmund, even supposing he should 
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have taken the two thousand 
francs, he is none the less a 
good-hearted boy. If he were guilty 
and knew that his father was sus¬ 
pecting Moreuil, he couldn’t bear it. 
But if he is guilty he must realize 
that his father is trying to find his 
two thousand francs, and conse¬ 
quently, that he is suspecting some¬ 
one ... Or perhaps he thought 
that Cantelme would have put the 
two bundles of bank notes in his safe 
before going upstairs for dinner, 
and that he would not count them. 
Once in the safe, and mixed with the 
others, when would he notice the 
deficit? Not for several days, per¬ 
haps several weeks—too late. He 
would have to put the missing sum 
down to profit and loss, as they say. 
Yes, that was the secret or Ei 
mund’s calmness . . . His calm¬ 
ness? While waiting, he shuns us 
all. He is afraid. Let him learn 
that an innocent person will be 
accused — and his honour will 
awaken if he is guilty. From that 
line no ‘ disturbant ’ will make him 
deviate . . . But is he guilty? I 
shall read it in his eyes as soon as I 
talk to him—because I am going to 
talk to him.” 

And already he was on the way 
through the suburb, past the old 
church of Mozat, the ruins of a 
Benedictine abbey where are to be 
found the famous reliquaries of St. 
Calmin and St. Austremont. Twenty 
minutes’ walk, and he was in front 
of the portico, with its twelfth-cen¬ 
tury arch. He was disappointed not 
to find the young man^ drawing 
there. Were those sketching hours 
in the venerable Riom sanctuary 
only an alibi? Pin^re walked all 
round the church. Still nothing. He 
entered. The Roman capitals of the 
interior might have tempted the stu¬ 
dent’s pencil . . . Edmund Can¬ 
telme was there, copjring one of the 


strangest of them, which repre¬ 
sented naked men riding goats. The 
sound of the newcomer’s steps on 
the pavement made him lift his 
head, and he recognized his god¬ 
father. He grew pale, then 
blushed, so violently that it was only 
too much in keeping with his retreat 
from the window a few hours be¬ 
fore. He had received a shock. The 
judge also; this pallor and those 
blushes were the evidence. But he 
wanted to doubt still longer. More¬ 
over, the evidence was not enough. 
The proof was needed. 

” 1 did not know I should find 
you,” he began. “ Let’s see your 
drawing.” And, in a kindly tone, 
he said. “ But, it’s not bad at all. 
You are right to love this solid 
Roman Auvergnat . . . They have 
spoiled this church a little by covers 
ing the central nave with a Gothic 
vaulting. What artists those un¬ 
known architects of the middle ages 
werel It is here, or to Ennezat 
that I walk when I want to district 
my thoughts from real worries. 
To-day I have a big one. Do you 
guess what it is? ” 

” No,” said the young man, beni 
ing again over his sketch. But his 
hand trembled a little and broke the 
point of his pencil on the paper. 

“ What? Your father hasn’t told 
you ? ” 

“ What? ” Edmund asked. 

“ About what happened lart 
Tuesday. He was robbed, in his 
study, at half past five in tbe after¬ 
noon. A client brought him twenty 
thousand francs in two packages of 
one thousand franc notes pinned to¬ 
gether. He put these packages in 
the right-hand drawer of his desk 
and went out with his client, forget¬ 
ting that he had left the keys in the 
drawer. They talked for some time, 
and walked a hundred steps along 
the street, for a quarter of an hour» 
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perhaps. Your father came back, 
took up the bank notes to put them 
in the safe. He had counted them 
with his client. He counted them 
again, almost by chance, absent- 
mindedly. There were only eigh¬ 
teen. Now there was only one per¬ 
son who had been into the room, 
one person only . . 

“ Who?” 

“ The second clerk.” 

“ Gervais Moreuil?” asked Ed¬ 
mund in a choking voice. “ Is he 
suspected? ” 

“ He is not suspected,” the judge 
corrected; “he is known to be 
guilty. He had stayed in the office 
alone, I tell you, after his comrades 
had left, to file some documents. 
While your father and his client 
were talking in the street he entered 
the study to put those documents on 
the desk. Then when he left the 
house he did not stop to tell your 
father that he had finished his work. 
And we know that he had gambled 
on the Exchange. If he had not 
fallen ill at once with typhoid fever, 
he would be in prison already.” 

“In prison?” repeated the stu¬ 
dent, who no longer pretended to be 
drawing. 

“ Yes, your father’s charge 
against him is in my hands. I am 
holding it only on account of that 
fever, m order to spare the invalid 
an emotion which might be fatal to 
him and to his poor mother. But 
when he has recovered—^Law comes 
first, doesn’t it? Would you believe 
it? At my age, after so many years 
of this, I ought to be hardened to 
emotions of this sort. Well, I’m 
not I am miserable, yes, miserable, 
I do not exaggerate, at the thought 
tiiat a young man, well born, well 
educated, son of an irreproachable 
father, whom I have known since he 
was that high, and so nice, with a 
mother like his, could have sunk so 
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low as to commit such a deed as 
burglary 1 It is a theft which doesn’t 
even call for courage in dai^r. 
. . . And there’s a boy lost Con¬ 
demned, that is the end of every¬ 
thing for him. Acquitted—anything 
is possible with a jury—means that 
he will have benefited by a bit of a 
doubt, but which will always leave 
something disgraceful sticking to 
him. He would have to leave Riom, 
give up his profession. How many 
such catastrophes have I seen in my 
professional life! This one, how¬ 
ever, is too sad. It has thrown me 
into such a melancholy state that I 
was trying to escape from it by 
coming to Mozat And then I ran 
across you, and you see 1 ... 1 

was wrong to talk to you. I have 
increased my sadness. ... Well, 
good-by, my boy. I’ll go on to Tour- 
noel. Mineralogy is my other 
remedy. I shall certainly find some 
interesting scoriae at the bottom of 
the volcano of Bannierc.” 

VI 

i i OO. he is the guilty one 1 ” the 
judge said to himself as he 
started on the walk he had 
just announced his intention of tak¬ 
ing. “No longer any doubt. How 
he trembled when he saw me! And 
when I spoke of Moreuil how his 
face changed! All the same it was 
a proof that he has remained the 
sensitive boy I have known. His 
fault is an accident. Pacotte was 
right: in his life there is a * dis- 
turbant.’ Which is it, gambling, 
love? . . . Whatever it may be, 
why did he not confess at once? It 
was so simple . . . No, no. Mon¬ 
sieur Pingre, it was not so simple. 
I have just verified this by Moreuil; 
the impulsive confession does not 
count. It is the intended confession 
which is of value. Why? Because it 
is in harmony with die character. 
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That is the confession which wipes 
out the fault. It proves repentance. 

. . . Will Edmund repent? . . . 
Going the way I am, I make his re¬ 
turn to Riom and his father easier. 
He saw me set off for Tournoel, and 
he will not be afraid of meeting 
me . . . His father? It will be 
hard for him to speak to his father. 
They have never understood each 
other very well, while I .■ . . Ah! 
if he were my son, he would never 
have committed such an action as 
that. ‘ I know my son,’ how many 
times has he squelched me with that 
phrase when I was not of his way 
of thinking in regard to Edmund! 
All the same, his is such a splendid 
heart and he doesn’t deserve this 
trouble . . . What time is it? Half 
past three ... If Edmund had his 
bicycle he could be at Riom now. 
But did he have it? I should have 
noticed that, but I was only thinking 
of studying him. Monsieur Pingre, 
a good judge should have an eye 
for everything.” 

He did not make haste to return, 
obeying the curious law which com¬ 
pels us in certain anxieties to hold 
back the moment that we shall know 
the truth. It was as if by his absence 
he were giving his godson a little 
time for the awakening of his con¬ 
science. It was six o’clock and night 
was falling when he turned the key 
in the lock of his apartment. With 
a weary step he went into his study. 
Standing in front of the window, 
Edmund Cantelme was waiting for 
him! The judge gave a start at see¬ 
ing him, and the emotion of this 
moment awakened in him again the 
deepest sources of tenderness. 

“ It is I, godfather,” Edmund 
said simply In a choking voice. 

“Well, my child 1 ” ... replied 
Pingre, not finishing his sentence. 
His voice, too, failed, and he started 
to look for the matches, saying in 
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order to get hold of himself, “ You 
can’t see here at all. Why didn’t 
you ask for a lamp ? ” 

“ No, godfather, no light,” the 
young man relied. “ No light . . . 
Listen to me first ... I have some¬ 
thing to say to you.” And then after 
a moment of silence: “ Something 
very serious. It was I who stole the 
two thousand franc notes which my 
father lost. I have just put them 
on his desk, in full view, in an en¬ 
velope. He must have found them 
by now. He will take back his 
charge . . . But I did not write 
anything on the envelope and didn't 
put anything in the envelope except 
the notes. He will take back his 
charge, but he may continue to sus¬ 
pect Gervais Moreuil . . . You, 
too, perhaps would have done the 
same if I hadn’t confessed. Papa 
must know the truth. He must for 
the honor of this boy, for his 
future,” and with a firm tone, “ for 
my honor also. It is the only way 
by which I can repair the wrong I 
have done him. But, godfather, 
there is one thing I have not the 
strength to endure, an explanation 
with my father. You will tell him 
how it is, godfather. I beg you, I 
beseech you.” 

He joined his hands in a despair¬ 
ing gesture which the judge cut 
short by drawing him to him. 

“ Oh, godfather, how kind you 
are! You understand me. You will 
tell my father that I am ready to do 
anything to make up for it, but that 
if he doesn’t want me to leave his 
house he must not talk to me. My 
mother, too—that will be hard. But 
she loves me so much . . . Papa 
loves me, too. I know it, I know 
it,” he continued. “ Only . . . But 
if he talks to me he will say words 
which will make me leave home . . . 
Oh, godfather, promise that you will 
persuade him not to talk to me. If 
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you' love me, promise, promise .. 

Sit down,” said Pingre, wha 
was trembling also. In addition to 
the drama, of the young, 0100*^8 re¬ 
morse, he perceived another, one ot 
those latent tragedies which family 
life too often develops, the irredu¬ 
cible and unhappy misunderstanding 
of two beings of the same blood 
who have never shown themselves 
to each other as they really are.^ He 
was only too aware that the father 
was jealous of his son’s affection 
for his godfather . . . But he must 
know what “ disturbant ”—to use 
again Pacotte’s words'—had made 
the other deviate. “ Yes,” he in- 
sited, “ sit down 1 ” Then, search¬ 
ing among the papers for the one 
on which the notary had written his 
denunciation, he tore it up in tiny 
pieces, saying to the young man who 
looked at him in amazement: 

“ That was the accusing docu¬ 
ment, the one I was to hand to the 
prosecuting attorney. Moreuil has 
nothing more tb fear; Now, if you 
want me to do what you have asked 
me to, you must answer me. Have 
you gambled in Paris ? ” 

” Never, godfather.” 

“ Then you took the money for a 
woman? ” 

“ Yes.” 

” It was she, then, who led you to 
do it, saying, ‘ Your father is a 
notary. Notaries are rich?’” 

” No, godfather, no, no,” inter¬ 
rupted the student. “ She has noth¬ 
ing to do with it all.” 

“ Nothing? She asked you for 
money.” 

“ No, godfather.” 

“ But you say that you stole for 
her! Once more and don’t lie 
or . . . Answer, you live with her 
in Paris? ” 

“ No, godfather . . . Oh! it is 
a simple story enough but one that 
has made me suffer so. My friend 
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is in business. I met her at die the>- 
atre. I spoke to her. She is^ a dtess- 
maker. I saw her again. 1 fell in 
love withi her, and I diink she: Wes 
me. But she is a coquette. She has a 
good deal of admiration^ She- is 
ambitious, too. There is some one 
richer than I who is interested in 
her. Up to now she has held off, but 
at the end of the month she a 
big bill falling due, one of exactly 
two thousand francs. I was afraid 
that when I went back she would 
say to me, ‘ You and' I love each 
other, my dear, but one must live, 
you know.’ After I left for my holi¬ 
days I could think of nothing but 
that. A hundred times, godfather, 
I have been on the point of telling 
you my story and borrowing two 
thousand francs from you. And 
then I drew back, thinking, * He’ll 
tell it all to my father, and they 
won’t let me go back to- Pairisi’ I 
was in- the garden the other after¬ 
noon, eating my heart out. I hap¬ 
pened to pass in front of the window 
of papa’s study. It was half open, 
the room was empty, the: keys in the 
drawer . . . Then . . .” 

He stopped. The shame of this 
memory was too great. 

” Then,” said the judge,” you-ran 
to get one of the wooden chairs 
from the garden-house, to raise you 
up to the sill. It was for that rea¬ 
son that, seeing me go and come be¬ 
tween the garden-house and that 
window, you were afraid; wasn’t 
it?” . . . And even at the moment 
when pity shook his heart he felt 
a slight professional satisfaction, in 
verifying the correctness of his 
deductions. 

He walked for a few moments up 
and down the room, then, stopping 
in front of the armchair in which 
Edmund was seated, he said] sol¬ 
emnly r 

“ I will do what you asft. Yes, I 
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will make your father agree never 
to talk to you about your fault, but 
you will write a letter which I shall 
dictate and swear to me on your 
honor—on your new-found honor— 
that you will act according to what 
is written in that letter. That will 
be for me the proof—the only 
proof—and I will not admit any 
other, you hear me, that you will be 
yourself again. When I have dic¬ 
tated this letter to you, if you find 
the undertaking too hard, we will 
tear it up. But I won’t have any¬ 
thing more to do with it. I shall do' 
my duty in telling your father, and 
you will settle with him.” 

“ Dictate, godfather,” the young 
man said, taking a sheet of paper 
with a firm hand. 

“ What is the name of this 
woman? ” asked the judge. 

“ Charlotte Dardenne.” 
“Write, Mademoiselle Dar¬ 
denne.” 

“ But? ” Edmund asked, his pen 
in the air. 

“ Mademoiselle Dardenne,” the 
godfather repeated in a tone so im¬ 
perious that the godson obeyed this 
time. 

“ You will find enclosed the 
two thousand franc notes which 
you need to meet the bill of 
which you spoke to jme. I am 
sending them by registered 
mail with a blank receipt. Do 
not trouble to reply to me. My 
father has decided to keep me 
in his office, to take the place 
of a clerk whom he is losing. 


I shall not return to Paris. 

“I beg to remain, 

“Yours truly, 

“ Sign . . . Now the address. 
Here is an envelope.” 

Once more the pen of the guilty 
youth was suspended in air. 

“Shall I tear up the letter?” 
asked the judge, extending his hand 
to take the sheet. 

“ No, godfather,” said the young 
man. 

“ I will seal the letter and send 
it,” Pingre said, “ with the; hotes. 
You will repay me this money 
later . . . Lift up your head, boy. 
You are an honest man for the rest 
of your life. Go home now, and 
dine as if nothing had happened. 1 
will see your father this evening 
after dinner; either he will come 
here, as is likely, to announce to me 
the restitution of the money, or I 
shall go to him. I shall be able to 
find the words which will induce him 
not to talk to you.” 

“ And Moreuil? ” said the young 
man. 

“ Your father can’t take him 
back. You must not come in contact 
with him. It would be too painful 
for you. But we will find a place for 
him. I will make it my business. Go, 
now; good-by, my child. We must 
not be sentimental. It is not healthy, 
and it is health which you need ”— 
he pointed to the letter—“ not to 
weaken.” 

“ I shall not weaken,” said Ed¬ 
mund. “ I feel too great a relief in 
being free and having confessed.” 
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Flies—^And A Wasp 

By 

H. Granville-Barker 

An English Sketch 



Among the best knovin of English actors, dramatists and 
producers is Harley Granville-Barker, born in London in 
1877 and remotely of Italian ancestry. It isias he nuho first 
presented Shavs to the theatre-goers of London, acting many 
Shavian roles himself. He became definitely associated viith 
the repertory movement, and the Court atid Savoy Theatres 
under the Eedreene-Barker management played no small part 
in the history of the London stage a fena years back. He 
visited the United States in 1915, nuith his company. His 
o<wn plays have been very significant in the history^ of the 
English drama. His work has sensitiveness, restraint, and 
remarkable mastery of form. 


T he flies are a great nuisance 
this autumn. When the 
sun warms the window of my 
workroom they swarm on it, buz¬ 
zing and dancing, a perfect or¬ 
chestra, a perfect ballet of them. 
I find Scrubb’s Cloudy Ammonia a 
specific. Make little pools of it 
all about, and they will fall in 
and—if one may judge of a fly’s 
feelings—they do not suffer very 
long. A flop, a few twists, a wal¬ 
low, a little kicking, and it is all 
over. They cannot, of course, read 
the legend on the bottle standing 
near; “ Try it in your bath,” or the 
irony might be accounted torture. 

And at least one is more merciful 
than Nature; man for all his wicked¬ 
ness is apt to be. The wasps have 
fine sport amongst them. I watched 
one yellow gentleman for a whole 
morning. He bagged twenty at least. 
In he would fly with his deeper, 
angrier, aeroplane buzz, and set to 
work without delay. He’d charge 
at his little black prey on the 
window frame, miss once or twice, 
but at the third try for certain knock 
the chap down, falling with him and 
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on him, so it seemed. I saw no fly 
escape after that. The wasp clasps 
it close, rolls over and over with it, 
curving his queer jointed body for 
a stronger grip. Once the fly gets 
to know it is beaten, the wasp takes 
his time. He rights himself and 
adjusts his victim comfortably. Then 
he proceeds with the utmost pre¬ 
cision to mutilate. He breaks off a 
leg, snips off a wing, finally, by a neat 
stroke, the little brown head falls. 
Then he sails away with the corpse, 
out of the window. He carries it, 
no doubt, home to Mrs. Wasp and 
all the little wasps; I am sure he is 
an excellent husband and father. 

The particular sportsman that I 
watched for a morning was constant 
to a few square inches of window 
pane and of sill, which was quite 
covered in the end with the disjecta 
membra of flies; a queerly pathetic 
sight. For they don’t look, these 
little scraps and ends, like the limbs 
of creatures so lately alive. It is as 
if, rather, a fly family had emptied 
its hall cupboard of sticks, hats and 
mackintoshes, as if there had been 
looting in fly-town. 
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I will confess that, as I wanted to and disgust both, as 1 stood then 
be rid of the flies and the wasp was with poised bottle, had given place 
doing me such good service, 1 to the intoxication of power. A 
watched him, if with disgust, yet very slight surge of it truly, devoting 
with approval. But at the end of one wasp to destruction! But my 
the morning a foolish sentimentality victim (mine now!) put such force 
attacked me. Such an ugly, so into his struggles, contorted himself 
callous a brute, so busy! The clever, so demoniacally, that for the second 
careful mangling of the delicate or two he seemed morallv to assume 
little creatures was too revolting! gigantic proportions, and I measured 
And 1 felt a call to deal out poetic myself up to godhead to match him. 
justice. I had gone to the window 1 was Moloch or Bel or one of the 
to make a few more ammonia pools, other Baalim. And he in his gro* 
There was my hunter dismembering tesque death agony looked like—it 
his twentieth fly. 1 watched him for suddenly came home—a savage 
half a minute, then gave him a direct cartoon of a great Prussian soldier 
dose from the bottle. being gassed. I know one thing. If 

He didn’t die easily. The fly was there’s any God feels as I did for 
already dead. I had done it no those few seconds, he certainly ought 
good. I hadn’t intended to. Pity not to be worshipped. 


THE FUNCTION CREATES THE ORGAN 



—Oh, Doctor, what feet! How do yon account for them? 

—^He comes of a family of football playera. 

(Bagaria in El Sol, Madrid) 
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Yanoule’s Broken Heart 

By 

Guelfo Civinini 

From the Italian by Ethel Mather Bagg 



Guelfo Civinini <wat born in Leghorn in 1873 . At a very 
early age he made his debut in journalism on the old nevos- 
paper "La Riforma." In 1907 he became for a time the 
editw of the famous Corriere della Sera. He has also been 
foreign correspondent for some of the best Italian newspapers. 
He has travelled extensively in Europe and in Northern Af¬ 
rica, During the IFar he was correspondent first in Libia, and 
then at the Italian front, where, despite the fact that he was 
a journalist, he took part in many battles and was decorated 
for bravery. He has now abandoned journalism and is giv¬ 
ing his time completely to his literary production. He is the 
author of several volumes of verse, three novels, and a num¬ 
ber of plays. 


ttTX 7 HERE’S Yanoule? Isn’t 
W she here?” 

Remo S a n n a looked 
around eagerly as he stepped from 
his car on entering the garden of 
the Villa Bice. 

“ Where has my little savage hid¬ 
den herself, my little fiancee? ” 

“ I don’t know,” Donna Bice re¬ 
plied. “ She was here two hours 
ago, a few minutes before your tele¬ 
gram arrived. Probably she’s in 
the woods with the dogs. We’ll see 
her falling in on us any moment, all 
torn and dusty, and her mouth cov¬ 
ered with mulberry stains.” 

” Always a little gypsy? Little 
Yanoule? ” 

“ Always. But ... I don’t 
know; even too much so at certain 
moments. Do you know, she’s 
already fourteen? ” 

“ I know. Has she grown? ” 

“ Yes, I think so. In any case, as 
you’ll see, this year has changed her 
a lot. She’s a little taller, but also 
thinner; or if not exactly thinner, 
she’s slighter, more . . . supple. 
Yes, there’s already the little woman 
budding.” 


“ Dear little thing! I still see 
her with those thin straight active 
legs ...” _ 

‘‘Oh! not so thin any more . . . 
Do you think it was possible to make 
her put on long stockings? A 
tragedy. It seemed as though she 
were going to be ill. So I had to 
give it up. But I assure you, it’s 
indecent.” 

‘‘ She’s a child, Donna Bice.” 

‘‘A child . . . Yes. Yes. But 
a strange child. She’s a child as 
long as there is sunshine, and she 
can rove about in the sun and the 
wind, with towzled hair, and her two 
beasts, possessed of the devil . . . 
Then it seems that she is intoxicated 
with air and light. But towards 
evenmg she’s not like that any more. 
When twilight falls she goes to a 
corner of the garden or sits at the 
window of her room and the child of 
a moment before, the disheveled, 
noisy girl is already far away 
from that silent and absorbed little 
creature who does not reply when 
she is spoken to.” 

“ She’s probably tired from play¬ 
ing so much.” 
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“ No. It’s something else. It’s 
the xrhild who is already thinking of 
new things. There are little signs 
that show ... closing of the eyelids, 
an unconscious gesture, pulling down 
her skirt over her naked knees or 
trying to adjust her hair on the nape 
of her neck. Sudden tender out* 
bursts . . . unusual impatience 
. . . certain ironical outbursts and 
sudden silences . . . and then deep 
melancholy concentrated in her ex¬ 
pression ... A strange disquiet¬ 
ing type, dear Sanno.” 

“ Perhaps you exaggerate. AH 
children around fourteen are like 
that. The chrysalis is forming its 
wings.” 

“ Yes, I know. I know. But she 
differently, more thaiv the others. 
To me, at least . . . And in 
fact . . .” 

Donna Bice interrupted herself 
with a little tender, sad smile. 

“ Yes?” 

” You know ... I fear her 
father. She resembles him so much. 
Too much. She adores him. An 
adoration born of unlimited ad¬ 
miration. He is her model for all 
men. Do you know that when he is 
away and he writes to her she 
doesn’t even want me to read his 
letters ? ” 

“ Really? A strange child! ” 

“ However there is another 
whom she admires almost as much 
as her father . . . And that is you; 
you, like Giorgio, are a man sur¬ 
rounded by a halo of . . . yes, in 
short, like Giorgio ...” 

“ Oh, Donna Bice . . .” 

“ Yes, indeed . . . one of those 
delightful people quite unsuited to 
be the husband of a little quiet 
woman like me . . . And more¬ 
over, you have your great heroic 
reputation ... You are the man 
of the tent under the stars, who has 
ascended equatorial rivers, who has 


lived among savages, who has 
brought her From the East this little 
gypsy name of which she is so 
proud . . . Oh, my poor little 
Yanoule! I also can call her only 
by that name, now. It’s very sweet, 
the name of your little gypsy, but it 
makes me tremble for her. I fear 
so much that she will be Yanoule in 
life instead of little Jane.” 

They had reached the porch cov¬ 
ered with crimson rambler roses. 

Reassure yourself, Donna 
Bice. Yanoule will be perfect. What 
you have given her will make her 
proud of herself; Giorgio has added 
what she needs to be gay.” ^ 

“ May it be thus, friend of 
mine 1 ” 

She rang the bell. 

“ Don’t you want to gaupstairs? 
Aren’t you tired? ” 

“ Not at all, Donna Bice. I’ve 
been barely half an hour in the car 
on an excellent road, not even a 
speck of dust.” 

“ Then would you like some 
tea?” 

“ Yes, indeed, thank you.’] 

The servant was waiting for 
orders. 

“ Bring the tea John . . . Do 
you know where Yanoule is? ” 

“ The Signorina came in just a 
minute ago from the orchard. She 
asked if there were any visitors and 
when she heard that Signor Sanna 
was here, she ran off to her room 
. . . She was all covered with mud. 
She looked as though she had fallen 
into a bog. She called Serafina to 
help her dress.” 

“ All right . . . tell her to 
hurry.” 

Then turning to Remo Sanna. 

“ She is dressing up for you, the 
little coquette . . .” 

“ For me! I’m sorry,” Sanno 
said, laughing. “ I would Jiave 
liked to see her looking like a 
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Is this the way you greet your 
fiance ? ” Sanna called out, laugh¬ 
ing. “ Well, then, no ringl ” 

There was no reply for a mo¬ 
ment. Then in a rapid burst of 
laughter she called out: “ Really? 
You remembered? I’m coming! 
I’m coming at once. No, no, Sera- 
fina, how stupid, not like that I ” 
Sounds of much confusion and 
the noise of broken glass. 

“ What is it? ” Donna Bice 
called out. “ What have you 
broken? ” 

Silence. Then Serafina 
called out timidly: 

“ Signora, the powder box 

Donna Bice, smiled, shaking 
her head and repeated to 
Sanna. 

“ The little coquette.” 
Sanna, turning toward 


gypsy. 

I told you. 

The sun has al¬ 
ready set. Now 
comes the little 
woman of twi¬ 
light.” 

Remo Sanna 
went out into the 
garden and called 
up to the windows 
of the first floor; 

“Yanoulel 
Yanoule 1 ” 

One of the shutters 
opened and an astonished 
little pale face with two 
big deep black eyes ap¬ 
peared in the opening. 

‘‘Good day ... or 
rather good evening . . ^ 
Excuse me . . . Welcome 
back . . . I’m coming right 
away I ” 

And she disappeared. 

“ Yanoulel Little gypsy 1 
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the window, said: “ Shame 1 Gypsies 
don’t powder.” 

Yanoole replied from the room: 

“ Certainly they powder . . . 
with the dust from the streets . . . 
But our streets are too clean, 
and ... No, Serahna. The lilac 
one . . . Signor Remo I ” 

“ Yes? ” 

“ Thanks for your postcard . . . 
It came from Syria, didn’t it? ” 

" It did.” 

“ Oh 1 Don’t pull so . . . Is 
Syria beautiful ? ” 

“ Yes, very.” 

“ Who knows how many . . . 
Yanoules ...” 

“ No, none. There aren’t any.” 

“Really? Is that so? H’m!” 

“ Shame on you 1 ” murmured the 
mother. 

“ She’s delicious,” murmured 
Remo Sanna. 

“ There! I’m ready I I’m com¬ 
ing down! ” called out the little gay 
voice. 

Remo Sanna and Donna Bice re¬ 
entered the veranda. 

“ What did you hfring her, Sanna ? 
A ring? ” 

“ Oh, a trifle. A little Syrian ring. 
Just nothing.” 

“ You are very kind.” 

“ I promised it to her last year. 
Am I not her old fiance ? ” 

“ Sanna, Sanna I You are never 
old; you men are all alike.” 

“ As fiance of a child, however, 
you will admit . . . Winter and 
spring ...” 

A barking of dogs interrupted 
them. Yanoule approached running, 
with Blitz and Rodomonte on a 
leash. They were jumping all over 
her,^ biting her legs, the lone, 
straight legs with small, shapely 
ankles, incased in the black stock¬ 
ings, in the hated long stockings, 
under the short skirt of a little girl. 
She came panting, not pale any 


more, but with her smiling face suf¬ 
fused with pink and with a dash of 
powder left under one eye. The 
dogs growled at the stranger. 
Yanoule gave Blitz, the greyhound, 
a kick, crying out: 

“ Quiet, beasts 1 He’s a friend.” 

She greeted Remo Sanno with a 
strong handshake, saying: 

“ Welcome home 1 ” 

Remo Sanna gazed silently for 
a moment at the graceful, slim and 
straight little person who stood in 
front of him and who was looking 
up at him with her deep, bright eyes 
full of joy and curiosity under her 
puckered brow. Yes, there was 
something changed; the face, which 
had become pal^ again seemed to be 
thinner and foreshadowed the 
woman of tomorrow. But today she 
was still the child, the little wild 
Yanoule, the gypsy who had combed 
her hair in a hurry, the little make- 
believe fiancee, who could still be 
kissed on her tawny hair by this man 
of thirty-nine. He bent over her to 
kiss her on the forehead, pressing 
the little hands in his and murmur¬ 
ing: “ Dear, dear little Yanoule.” 

Remo Sanna had now been a 
guest at the Villa Bice for a week. 
Giorgio Lanzi had returned and had 
forced his friend to remain. The 
autumn days passed quickly and hap¬ 
pily, in motoring and long, friendly 
chats in the garden. Yanoule would 
burst in upon them with her dogs, 
like a meteor, panting and red in 
the face, when she was tired of rov¬ 
ing through the grove of chestnut 
trees hunting chipmunks. 

“Good evening. Father I Good 
evening, Mother! Good evening. 
Signor You!” 

She never called him either Signor 
Remo, or Signor Sanna, but just 
“ Signor You . . . ” 

She would go into the house and 
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re-appear, all tidy, with her hair 
done up, long stockings, shoes 
shined, a few dashes of powder care¬ 
lessly left under her eyes and in her 
ears. 

One evening when she stayed in 
her room longer than usual, Remo 
noticed that she had attempted to 
manicure her nails, and when she got 
up later, tottering with sleep, to go 
to bed, he bent overTier and kissed 
the nails which were too red. 
Yanoule made a face at him and ran 
away. 

One evening after returning to 
the Villa Bice with the Lanzi and the 
child from a long drive, which had 
been prolonged for three hours by a 
blowout in the mountains, Remo 
Sanna said goodnight to his hosts 
and retired to his room. He lit the 
light and stood before the mirror, 
where he remained looking at him¬ 
self carefully. After a minute’s ex¬ 
amination he murmured: 

“ Winter and Spring.” 

Turning around, he added: “ No. 
Nothing could be more stupid.” 

He walked up and down the room 
with furrowed brow. 

“ Worse than stupid I Wretched.” 

The severity of the word shocked 
him—into a laugh. 

“ No. Only stupid. Neverthe¬ 
less, I must leave.” 

He reflected some more and re¬ 
peated : “ Go away, and at once.” 
He searched in his pocket and 
brought out a carnation all crushed 
?ind faded. 

“ My poor dear little one 1 ” 

He attempted to smile again, but 
could not. He sat down in front of 
the desk, rested his head on his arms 
and chewed the stalk of the faded 
carnation, trying to understand 
something about himself and what 
had happened to him. 

It was on the way back from the 
mountains. The chauffeur had re¬ 


paired the damage, the motor had 
started up again. Giorgio, in front, 
was driving. He sat behind with 
Donna Bice and Yanoule in be¬ 
tween. It was dark and cold. They 
had had to take out the rugs and 
cover themselves. Then Yanoule 
said she was sleepy. 

“ Lean against my shoulder, little 
one, and sleep.” 

She had rested her head on him 
and closed her eyes. But she did 
not sleep. After a while he leaned 
over to look at her: her eyes were 
wide open and bright, too bri^t. 
She was crying in silence. He had 
felt the little heaving of veiled sobs 
against his arm. The car was run¬ 
ning along noisily on the hard road. 

“What is the matter, Yanoule? ” 
he murmured to her quietly, sur¬ 
prised and moved. She had not 
answered. She had nestled closer 
to him, had felt for his hand, had 
squeezed it tight, tight . . . Why? 
Why? 

“ What is the matter? ” he had 
asked again. And she had squeezed 
his hand even more, as though beg¬ 
ging him not to make himself heard. 
He did not know what to think. A 
sudden bewilderment, a sweet emo¬ 
tion, sorrowful, indefinable had 
come over him. He had endeavored 
to withdraw his hand; it was re¬ 
strained as in a little vice: and he 
felt so moved, so stunned, so be¬ 
wildered, that suddenly he noticed 
that he also was weeping. So for 
two hours, during all the drive back, 
his hand of forty years had re¬ 
mained prisoner of that little hand 
of spring. When they had almost 
reached the house he had felt that 
hand withdraw itself, then again 
seek his and place in it something—' 
that carnation. . . 

“ Did you sleep well, Yanoule? ” 
her father asked her on descending 
from the car. 
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“ Yes» very,” she had answered, 
in a sleepy voice. She started 
towards her room swaying her head 
as though she were sdU tottering 
with sleep. 

“It’s incredible! It’s incredible 1” 
Remo Sanna now murmured, walk* 
ing up and down the room, nervous 
and restless. “ If I didn’t have this 
carnation here, I would think I’d 
been dreaming . . . It’s absurd 1 
Inconceivable 1 ” 

He passed in front of the mirror; 
stopped again, looked for an instant 
at his face, marked by the wind of 
the sea and the desert; for an instant, 
he imagined the pale face of Yanoule 
beside his; and he burst out laugh* 
ing. 

“ No, it is too grotesque I ” And 
he repeated: “ I must leave.” 

At that moment he heard a slight 
rustling behind the windows. His 
room was on the ground floor and 
looked out on the garden. He ran 
to the window and tore it open. He 
saw a white form disappearing be* 
hind the veranda among the clusters 
of rambler roses. 

“ Yanoule I ” he called under his 
breath, his heart beating wildly. 

No one replied. But the ramblers 
opened up and the white form which 
was barely to be seen in tbe dark 
dropped to the ground. He thought 
she had fallen, leaped over the 
window-sill and ran to her. No, she 
was only crouching there to hide 
herself. 

“Yanoule 1” he murmured. 
“What are you doing here? Why 
aren’t you in bed?. . . Come, get 
up!” 

Yanoule did not replyshe re* 
mained on the ground, looking up at 
him, chewing a hanging twig, her 
black eyes mirroring the stars, and 
seeming darker and more lovely in 
the luminous pallor of the little face. 

“ Get up 1 ” he repwated. He 
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offered her his hand. Yanoule 
rose. 

“ Why did you go out? ” 

She shook her shoulders and 
blew away a leaf which had re* 
mained between her lips. “ I al* 
ways go out ... I come to see the 
dogs . . .” she replied, looking 
absently at her left hand and play* 
ing with the gold circlet on her 
Anger. 

Remo Sanna was silent for a 
moment. Mechanically he {daced a 
hand on her hair, caressing it and 
murmured: “ Come, come, child.. . 
You must core yourself.” 

“Of what?” she questioned, 
stupefied, raising her forehead 
under the caress, looking at him 
with eyes in which tears and smiles 
were trembling. “ Why cure my* 
self? Is it an illness? ” 

Remo Sanna did not know how 
to reply. A great melancholy sud¬ 
denly descended on his heart; an 
immense pity for himself and for 
that queer little creature, all aglow 
with her innocent ardor. 

“ I was waiting for you . . . 
You returned . . . That’s all,” 
Yanoule said quietly, looking else* 
where, adjusting her hair on the 
nape of her neck. 

“ You were waiting for me?' 
Why?” 

“ You know,” the child replied, 
gravely. 

Remo felt two tears on his dieeks. 
He took both of Yanoule’s hands in 
his and without well knowing what 
he was saying, asked her: 

“ Why ... do you think so 
much of me ? ” 

“ So much,” the little voice re* 
plied without trembling. 

“Oh poor, poor little Yanoule 1 
But it’s absurd,” burst out Renoo 
Sanna, attempting to smile. 

“ Why? ” the child said reflecting. 
“ Don’t I like Father very much? 
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And you are like Father. Only, you 
are not Father ...” 

They remained looking at each 
other in silence. Then Yanoule 
withdrew a step, stretched out her 
hand to Remo Sanna and murmured, 
laughing: 

” Good night, child I Why do you 
cry? It’s foolish I” 

Once more becoming a little elf 
she made a face at him. An infinite 
tenderness, sorrowful, grieved, 
overcame Remo Sanna. He held the 
little hand for a moment, then took 
Yanoule’s head in his two hands 
and bent over to kiss her hair as was 
his custom. But Yanoule lifted up 
her face and he felt her damp, fra¬ 
grant mouth pass lightly over his 
arid lips ... 

One second. He opened his 
eyes again, stunned. Yanoule was 
already far away. He was alone, 
in the dark garden, under the in¬ 
numerable stars of that quiet autumn 
evening, holding in his heart the 
thrill of that absurd and divine hour. 

He left the next day. He gave 
as an excuse his last journey about 
which the Geographical Society was 
urging him to write. And as 
Giorgio and Donna Bice seemed sad 
at his sudden departure, he promised 
to return; just so as to be able to 
hurry away. Yanoule told him 
good-bye gaily, pulling his mus¬ 
taches, and ran away with the 
dogs. 

Two days later a letter of thanks 
arrived from him. Then nothing 
more for two weeks. One evening,' 
the Lanzi were seated at dinner and 
another letter arrived. Giorgio 
opened it, and glanced through it: 
“ Oh! oh 1 what news I ” he suddenly 
exclaimed, “ Remo Sanna is going to 
be married.” 

“ Really ” said • Donna Bice, 
“ Who is he marrying? ” 
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“ He doesn’t say . . . Here, 
you read it.” 

He held out the letter to his wife 
and continued to peel a pear. 

“ What a surprise I ” Donna Bice 
said, having read the letter. “ But 
it’s natural. He must be tired of 
that wandering life.” 

The discussion ceased. No one 
had noticed Yanoule, who had left 
the table and thrown herself into an 
armchair. 

“ What’s the matter, Yanoule? 
Are you tired? You are a little pale 
this evening.” 

“ I’m sleepy,” the child an¬ 
swered quietly. ” I’m cold, too.” 

“ Really, it’s beginning to be cold. 
And it looks as though a big storm 
were coming,” said Donna Bice. 
” Go off to bed, dear.” 

“ Yes, Mamma.” 

She arose and in a sleepy voice 
said good-night and went up to her 
room. Two hours later all in the 
Villa Bice slept, except Yanoule, the 
little deserted fiancee. Her eyes 
were staring in the dark of her room 
which every moment the lightning 
lit up with vivid flashes. She was 
not crying; she was lying there, her 
head buried in the pillows, immov¬ 
able, breathing heavily, and with 
great open fixed eyes, darker than 
the shadows of night, her long eye¬ 
lashes hardly moving at the flashes 
of lightning. A burst of rain 
whipped the shutters violently. 
The foliage of the trees fluttered 
wildly in front of the pane. A win¬ 
dow burst open. More vivid, 
blinding flashes broke the darkness, 
followed by a crash. The^ storm 
beat down on the lonely villa, on 
the trees in the garden, with a great 
noise of roaring, of hissing and 
howling. 

Yanoule sat up in bed, slipped 
from under the covers, remained 
immobile for a moment, straight and 
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supple in her nightgown, then began clinging to her, panting and trem- 
cautiously and lightly to move about Ming, her darkened eyes fixed on the 
the room which was lit up every sec- empty space where the little shrine 
ond by the rapid lightning. She took of the Madonna had stood, 
a shawl from the cloakstand, wrap- She steadied herself against the 
ped herself in it, looked at the little wind, which, once she had left the 
ring on her finger, kissed it, opened shelter of the woods, whipped her 
the door and disappeared. with such fury that it seemed as 

The storm was raging more and though it wanted to carry her away, 
more violently. Yanoule was al- She fell on her knees in front of the 
ready outside of the Villa—outside image, cried out desperately: “ lit- 
of the garden. She had climbed tie Madonna, little Madcnma 
over the fence mine 1 ” Then 

with her bare feet, ^ with convulsive 



wading in the rivu¬ 
lets, lashed by the 
cold squalls. Shiv¬ 
ering in her very 
bones the little 
white shadow ran 
and ran, up the 
path on the moun¬ 
tain towards the 
little shrine of the 
Madonna, which 
had been struck 
by lightning the 



been saved, be¬ 
cause she was 
the Madonna. But 
Y anoule thought 
that she would 
not be saved 


that she was only a little broken- “ Oh, have pity on me, little Ma- 

hearted creature, and she wanted, donna! Let . . . me . . . die.” 

she wanted to die and for this rea- But the little Madonna was 

son she ran up there, to call the merciful. Another flash fell with 

lightning, to call it down on her a great rumbling, but further off on 
head. the high mountain. Yanoule re- 

She ran and ran and her feet opened her eyes. The rain had sud- 
were bleeding and torn by the thorns, denly ceased. The wind was blow- 
scratched and cut by the stones. The ing with less violence, and up in the 
chestnut trees rustled and crackled, sky between the clouds which were 
lashed by the squalls. All the moun- rushing away the stars were once 
tain howled. Two bolts rent the more shining. Just a few more 
black sky zigzagging between the minutes and the storm was only a 
galloping clouds. On she ran, with distant noise. Yanoule looked 
the little wet shawl and nightgown around amazed, still trembling and 
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sobbing. A great quiet spread over 
the chestnut grove. The crowing 
of a cock rose up from below and 
then the barking of a dog. Yanoule 
recognized it, her Blitz. Her house 
was down there, with her dear 
mother and her adored father, and 
her dogs and the rambler roses . . 
What had she done ? Why was she 
there? She saw again a bronzed 
and proud face, heard a voice which 
repeated: “Poor, poor little Ya¬ 
noule ...” But distant and veiled 
that face and that voice. She de¬ 
scended from the little platform 
and knelt again in front of the image 
and murmured: 

“ Pardon, pardon, little Ma¬ 
donna.” And taking the golden ring 
off her finger she placed it in the 
niche and fled down the hill. 

A little later she was again in her 
room. She wasn’t cold any more, 
she was burning. She made a 
bundle out of the soaking night¬ 
gown and the shawl and hid 
them. Getting into bed, she fell 
asleep. 

Next morning she had a little 
fever and cough. But nothing 
much—a. cold. 

“ The first cold,” the doctor said. 
She stayed in bed a couple of days, 
then she got up and began to roam 
around again with Blitz and Rodo- 
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monte, perfectly cured of every¬ 
thing. 

Cured, cured for ever. So much 
so that when five years later at a 
ball they told her that Remo Sanna 
had died on an expedition in the 
midst of the Gran Chaco, she only 
said: 

“ Poor thing! I knew him very 
well . . . He was such a friend 
of Father’s. And he was married, 
wasn’t he? ” 

The quadrille was beginning, and 
she rose to take the arm of her 
young cavalier, who called her, as 
everyone did, “ Signorina Yanoule.” 
And she didn’t even remember who 
had given her that perfumed and 
languid nickname. 

No, Remo Sanna had not mar¬ 
ried. Nor had he ever thought of 
it. He had again thrown himself 
into his violent and adventurous life, 
without rest in order to forget the 
kiss of a child—the man who had 
kissed the lips of so many forgot¬ 
ten women. And she never knew, 
the Signorina Yanoule, that when 
his bones were traced long after¬ 
wards, there was discovered amongst 
the rags which covered him, in an 
old portfolio among some insignifi¬ 
cant papers, a dry flower—a car¬ 
nation. 
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W AY out by the (wen sea lay a 
small, poor, nshing settle¬ 
ment—eight, ten, tiny black 
wooden huts. Half buried in the 
sand and with their gables up 
against each other, the low row of 
houses crept together like a cater¬ 
pillar back of the high, naked dune, 
over which the angry surf cast its 
froth. 

On quiet summer days when the 
sun melted the tar out of the tim¬ 
bered walls and scorched the sand so 
it burned under the feet, the little 
colony could, however, unfold itself 
and like a butterfly bursting through 
its cocoon, throw a momentary, col¬ 
orful southern atmosphere over the 
sad waste. Up on the dunes stood 
rows of stakes with flapping fish 
nets; crowds of half-naked children 
noised on the outer beach, and here 
and there were sun-browned women 
in red skirts, squatting around a fire 
in the sand cooking pitch. 

But under the first equinoctial 
storm, when the sky lay low over the 
deserted sand hills; when the big 
white gulls pressed close to the 
rolling water’s edge, and the sand 
whirled like drifting snow—then 
4 
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the little colony crept back of its 
dune again; blinds and shutters were 
closed and doors barred; then even 
the smoke did not want to leave the 
vents in the black burnt roof boards, 
but hung low and as if in fright over 
the roofs. And day after day the 
little fishing colony lay as if in a long 
sleep, while sand and large flakes of 
scum whirled over it. 

During dark nights k might hap¬ 
pen that through the noise of the sea 
that thundered against the dunes, a 
sound would be heard as of a door, 
that is forced open with difficulty 
and at once slammed shut by the 
storm ... A man crawls up the 
slanting sand dune, lies down on his 
stomach, and begins to listen with 
his hand behind his ear. After a 
while another man comes up and 
Stretches out beside him. A sleepy 
conversation—interrupted by hour- 
long pauses—takes place between 
them. 

But suddenly they both get up and 
run quickly down to the houses, 
knock on a door here, a shutter 
there, and shout everywhere the 
same short word. 

Broad men with whiskered faces 
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appear gradually through the dark¬ 
ness. In thick stiff coats they move 
about among each other without 
talking, busy themselves with ropes, 
ladders and boat hooks, until they at 
length gather about a little lanthorn 
and in a close crowd move eastward, 
back of the dunes. 

Here and there back of a half 
open door can be seen the upper part 
of a half naked female with her hair 
uncombed over her shoulders. But 
when the men have disappeared, the 
doors are closed . . . and again 
only the sea’s hollow, constant 
thundering is heard. 

But in the east, on the dunes, a 
flame blazes up after a while against 
the dark sky ... a pitch torch, 
from which dark red sparks fly in¬ 
land. 

An hour or two passes. 

Then suddenly a many voiced 
shriek comes out of the sea. At the 
same moment the torch is extin¬ 
guished. Everything is darkness. 

But out over the breakers it is as 
though the storm had gathered in its 
wildest strength. It sounds like the 
beating of the wings of some giant 
bird in distress. Ropes burst; there 
is tramping on a deck, and ^e sound 
of a loud, commanding voice is lost 
in a confused shouting of many 
mouths and a woman’s high, cutting 
screams of fright. 

In under the dunes, facing the sea, 
sit the little broad men in a circle 
around the lanthorn, which throws a 
red gleam over the sand and up in 
the whiskered faces. Quietly wait¬ 
ing they sit with their hands around 
their knees or with their heads rest¬ 
ing in their hands as if they slept. 

None of them speak. Now and 
then when the’ woman’s wails and 
the monotonous howling of the 
sailors becomes too heart rending, 
they look at each other, a little em¬ 
barrassed, and try to smile; and one 


old fellow who sits outermost in the 
row turns stealthily away and 
mumbles something over a rosary 
that he has furtively taken out of 
his coat. 

Then suddenly it seems that the 
ocean tremblingly lifts itself in 
power. A series of hollow crashes 
sound in over the shore like shots 
from distant cannon. Then all is 
quiet. Not a scream. 

After a while the seething water 
between the dunes and the surf is 
full of splintered ship’s goods, which 
mill around as in a boiling kettle. 
Some is thrown all the way up on 
the outer beach, some is washed 
back with the waves or crushed on 
the spot. A large mast stump with 
a mass of tangled rope is flung on 
land, and a short cry escapes the 
shipwrecked one who has clung to it. 

He is saved. 

But at once a knife is in his side, 
and he rolls over backwards. The 
men surround him and the lanthorn 
is held up to his face as that sinks 
backwards to the sand with a last 
faint, surprised look. 

“ It’s wine I ” mumbles the man 
with the lanthorn after he has 
scanned the dying man’s dark hair 
and olive colored skin. 

The others nod in agreement. 

A bowlegged mannikin bends 
down and feels about the stranger’s 
clothes and sees a pair of rings that 

f [learn in his ears. _ Whereupon he, 
or safety’s sake, gives him still an¬ 
other deep, steaming wound in the 
side before he leaves him and 
waddles toward the water’s edge. 

Here the others are already en¬ 
gaged, with the help of boat hooks 
and rope nooses, in saidng what they 
can from the surf. While the 
morning slowly announces itself out 
there in the grey, cold fog over the 
sea, the wine barrels and the splin¬ 
tered planks are hauled ashore as 
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the waves wash them up. The 
corpses are pulled in and plundered. 
Chests and boxes with gay silks are 
broken open and examined. 

In the meantime the women come 
out from the settlement with warm 
beer in great wooden tankards, 
which go around among the men. 
Shivering in the morning cold they 
stand in a group on the edge of the 
dunes and stare with a covetous 
gleam in their eyes on the heaped up 
glories beneath them. 

Towards noon when there is noth¬ 
ing more to salvage, and the naked 
corpses have conscientiously been 
buried under the dunes, the barrels 
are with much gayety rolled into the 
huts; the great wooden tankards are 
set on the tables, the men and the 
silk-bedecked women seat them¬ 
selves around them—and day after 
day the little settlement riots in 
heedless intoxication with song and 
noise in the long nights while sand 
and white flakes of scum whirl over 
it. 

♦ ♦ * 

But all this is far, far back in the 
past. The little fishing village’s 
saga is now half forgotten up there 
in the silent waste, where ocean and 
sand, year after year, have erased, 
graded and buried everything. 

On beautiful summer evenings, 
when the sun sets in crimson clouds 
and reddens the ocean, it occasion¬ 
ally happens that the conscientious 
father or a family, on a pleasure trip 
in the naturally beautiful region, 
will, caught by the view, stop by a 
half washed up wreck on the shore, 
and for his listening children unroll 
pictures of the bloody scenes and 
nightly horrors of that time. 

But he never neglects to mention 
how far man has progressed since 
then; how civilization in this respect 
also has done its great, humane 
work. And as he dutifully explains 


this to them, he points with pride to 
the solidly founded life-saving sta¬ 
tion that peeps out from behind the 
sand hills, or out toward the east to 
^e small, flat point which pushes out 
into the sea, where the tall light¬ 
house towers toward heaven like 
land’s last great milepost. 

The dunes about them have also 
been brought under civilization and 
have thoughtfully been planted with 
long, straight rows of sea reeds and 
lyme grass, that shall protect against 
sand drift. In between them are now 
light-brown heath-flats and peaceful 
swamps that lie and steam in the 
silent summer nights. 

The settlement itself has through 
the hundreds of years kept its 
strange worm shape; but it is now a 
large fishing village with a church 
and a minister, with a store and an 
inn and a lot of small houses, whose 
tiled roofs shine doubly red between 
the white-green sand hills. 

On quiet summer days when the 
sun melts the tar out of the few old 
wooden huts that are still left, and 
glows the sand so it burns under the 
feet, the city unfolds itself in its 
loneliness again as in the old days— 
spreads itself out over the dunes 
with black stakes for the nets and 
dried fish, with noisy crowds of bare¬ 
legged children on the outer beach 
and groups of strong, sunburned 
women in red skirts, that squat on 
the sand by a steaming ketue and 
peel potatoes. 

Along the shore the artists sit 
neck and neck under large yellow 
umbrellas like toads under toad¬ 
stools, poets swarm about with long 
hair and notebooks, and all over the 
village are flocks of strangers that 
eagerly view the curious settlement 
and its interesting dwellers. 

. . . 'Toward noon the heat be¬ 
came really oppressive. Not a 
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breeze stirred. Over the sea and 
the village a haze of heavy warmth 
settled, that beat everything to the 
ground. 

Around the houses lay ducks, pigs 
and children asleep with their faces 
against the glowing hot sand. 
Heavy and sleepy, with bare legs 
and unbuttoned waists, women went 
in and out of the doors and 
threw peevish glances toward a 
small door in a 
little bit of a 
house, where a 
young tourist 
with a mosquito 
netting around 
his hat stood 
fooling with a 
pair of giggling 
fishing girls. 

The laughter 
of these glad 
girls was soon 
the only sound 
heard in the 
village. 

Even the bare¬ 
legged little girls 
who all morning 
had run with 
lifted skirts and 
splashed along 
the edge of the 
beach, had grown tired and had sat 
down in the shade of some beached 
boats, where they rested with their 
hands in their laps and looked at the 
small, piping beach swallows that 
darted over the surface of the water 
and dove after fish. 

An elderly gentleman with a tall, 
grey hat pushed back on his head 
and a pair of enormous traveler’s 
binoculars hanging on his stomach 
stepped out on the stairs of the inn 
and delightedly sniffed the “ most 
interesting ” sea air, that to tell the 
truth had received a somewhat sul¬ 
try admixture of manure smells and 


the stench of half rotten fish. 

Up on the e(^e of the dunes the 
fishermen sat wim their small pipes 
in their mouths and mended 'nets. 
Some had already let their chins sink 
on their chests, and slept; most of 
them sat and half nodded and cast 
now and then a dull look out over 
the sea . . . this great, empty, 

milk-blue sea, that lay there so 
shining and quiet, so hopelessly de¬ 
serted that one 
could have 
thought it dead, 
had not its heavy, 
measured pulse- 
beats been heard 
by the shore. 

Out there in 
the northwest 
was a big steamer 
with a thick, 
woolly smoke in 
a mile-long trail 
after it. 

It was the 
“Two Brothers,’’ 
an English 
freighter, that 
was going east of 
the point in order 
to get southward 
into the Katte¬ 
gat on its way to 
one of the Baltic ports. 

On board everything was quiet. 
They had only just taken a bearing 
and felt safe about the coast. 

Around in the forecastle where 
there was the most shade, lay the 
sailors—an Irish, German and 
Swedish medley—in red and check¬ 
ered woolen shirts sleeping with 
their noses on the deck. It was the 
captain’s own watch. He sat in his 
leasant little enclosure on the 
ridge, from which he could in all 
comfort observe the ship’s progress 
and view the sunny coast they were 
sailing past. 
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He was a little short-necked Eng¬ 
lishman, stuffed with beef and por¬ 
ter, and as red and shining as a cop¬ 
per kettle. The milk-white eyes 
that were absolutely fixed were of 
a deathlike dullness. There was 
not a movement in his face, as 
he sat there and smoked sweet¬ 
smelling shag after breakfast. 

But he was not alone. Beside 
him, half on his lap, sat a young, 
slender girl, her white fingers play¬ 
ing in his rough beard. Neither of 
them spoke. Occasionally when she 
coughed from the cloud of smoke 
that he unconcernedly puffed over 
her, she shook him playfully by his 
hai^ ear. But at the least im¬ 
patient growling from the fat belly 
she let go of the ear in pretended 
fright and snuggled to him like a cat 
with an ingratiating purring. 

'fhat was little Mary, as she 
called herself in confidence here. 
Captain Charles—when he conde¬ 
scended to talk at all—called her 
simply: Mary. 

Among the crew—^where on the 
whole she seldom showed herself— 
or by the cook or the steward she 
was addressed only with a polite 
“ Miss.” And when in the after¬ 
noon she took her daily walk up and 
down the afterdeck—^-quiet, straight 
and correctly English—^with her 
hands in the pockets of her tightly 
buttoned jacket, both mate and sail¬ 
ors stepped aside without so much as 
indicating by an expression that they 
quite well knew what her position 
was. 

They had taken her aboard more 
than two months before in Liver¬ 
pool, and Captain Charles had on 
several occasions banged the table 
and sworn that now he would land 
her in the first English port they 
touched, and send her back to the 
miserable hole where she belonged. 
But the mellow sunshine of the last 


few weeks, and the easy voyages had 
made him soft as a mitten. Alwa 3 rs 
there was something beseeching in 
her eyes that he could not withstand, 
and her little hand had lain so softly 
about his neck that he had regularly 
withdrawn his words and had occa¬ 
sionally experienced a feeling almost 
as if his heart had moved beneath 
the fat under his vest. Mary was 
only seventeen years old. 

He was sitting now, satisfied and 
motionless, after breakfast, and had 
fallen away into the strangest 
dreams. He was thinking whether 
he should keep her the rest of the 
summer . . . perhaps all winter 
. . . perhaps really marry the girl 
eventually. He had got so used to 
having her around that he could 
hardly think of being without her. 
Of course his friends would make 
fun of him if he went and married 
her, and home in Grangemouth it 
would make a terrible commotion. 
But he could, of course, let them 
laugh. As long as he was at sea he 
would not notice it anyway. And, 
besides, as far as Mary’s past was 
concerned, she was really excused be¬ 
cause of the home she had come 
from. Her father was an idler who 
on more than one occasion had 
beaten her half to death in drunken 
frenzy, and her mother was an old 
hus^ who had herself taught her the 
profession. Besides Ma^ was 
really not more than a child who 
hardly knew what sort of a life she 
had entered. 

As he sat thinking these thoughts 
and as Mary amused herself by rest¬ 
ing her head on his chest and letting 
it rock up and down with his breath¬ 
ing, there came a couple^ of light 
jolts in the ship, which in a few 
moments stopped, while the strokes 
of the piston down in the engine 
room suddenly took on a furious 
speed. 
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Captain Charles’ heavy body had 
in an instant pushed Mary aside; 
with a thundering oath he rushed out 
oi the door, signalled “ Stop ” to the 
engine room and leaned out over t^ 
bni^e. Yes—exactly I The ship 
^od still. Under the clear, glass 
green water, small stones and mussel 
shells blinked up from the serried 
sand bank that it had softly settled 
into. 

His face that for a moment had 
lost all color became erkns<Mi; but 
when he had looked over the ^ip’s 
side and reassured himself that 
there was no damage done, he ^iet- 
}y shouted an “ all right ” out over 
the deck, where the crew had come 
to life from all directions and hung 
over the rail. 

“ Half speed I—reverse 1—a 1 f 
speed I ” he then commanded to the 
engine room. And now when the 
machinery began to work, he went 
hack and fordi a few times (m the 
bridge and took a couple of great 
draughts on his ^ag pipe in order 
to get completely over the fright 

But the diip did not move. Not 
even when he had commanded: 
“ Full speed—reverse 1” did it move 
from the spot. No matter^ how 
Rsach the engine puSed and hissed, 
and how angrily the smoke roared 
out of the smoke stadc—the heavy 
ship lay just as motionless, only 
groaning a litde imder the efforts, 
with a jingling sound of ircm. 

In the meantime the accident had 
been noticed on the shore by some 
hshermen that stood with great sea 
boots in the water’s edge and pidkd 
in nets—for an artist. A message 
was hastily sent into the slumbering 
village to wake the people from 
their midday nap. 

And now there was life. First 
one by one, then in flocks, the men 
came trotting though the dunes, 
laughter chucUing in their stomachs. 


and all the highest dune tops near 
the village were gradually peopled 
by women and children, who stood 
with hamk shading their eyes and 
stared toward the north. From aU 
directions pe(^le came traveling 
over the heath, shouting and pointing 
to each other from a distance. The 
wrecking commissioner and the 
police inspector came riding m a 
wagonette, and all the tourists— 
both ladies and gentlemen—had 
head over heels left the inn's hreakr 
fast table in order to rush to the 
“ scene of the wreck ”: the man with 
the grey top hat before all the 
others, storking along with his long 
legs and with his napkin stuck in a 
back pocket in the confusion. 

In the village everything was dis¬ 
turbed feverish activity. People 
flocked together outside the street 
doors, and asked and volunteered 
explanaticms. Only when it was 
absolutely established that the ship 
was grounded—solidly, undenhddy 
fast—was the oppression lifted and 
an unpent joy broke out, that even 
infected the children so they he^n 
^to run thrxnigh the streets touting 
hurrah. The grocer hopped 
smilingly up on his office chair and 
gave orders to hoist the birge 
whiskey barrel up from the cellar. 
People stopped in at neighbors and 
acquaintances, and everywhere was 
the odor of coffee. Even the xdd 
people and the cripples that oould 
barmy walk, staggered op to the 
nearest sand hiH in order to enjoy 
the sight of the big, steaming sea 
monster, that lay out there and 
groaned, trying to get loose. 

The beach facing the stranded 
vessel was black with people; and 
out around the steamer, which was 
stuck in the third bar several huB' 
dred yards from the shore, lay a 
crowd of boats with fishermen of the 
so-called salvage crew that bailed 
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the captain every time he showed 
himself on the bridge. 

Captain Charles, however, acted 
as if he neither saw nor heard them. 
He had through the mate given an 
order that no stranger be allowed on 
board, and obstinately rejected 
every offer of help. He had 
launched his own longboat and let 
some of the men row aft with two 
anchors with strong chains which 
were attached to the capstan bar; 
the engineer had received orders to 
get steam up “ all the way to the red 
fine ”—for loose they had to get. 

Under all this he walked up and 
down the bridge with his hands in 
the pockets of his coat, or sat in the 
enclosure and drank undiluted 
whiskey from a beer glass. Mary’s 
frightened round cat eyes followed 
his every move and the expressions 
of his red face. She had .a couple 
of times tried to approach him out 
he had violently pushed her away. 

The two anchors had after a 
while been placed, the engine began 
again to work, the steam hissed, the 
chains tightened . . . but the 

ship did not move an inch . . . 
sank only just a little deeper in the 
sand with every fruitless attempt. 

In the meantime more people had 
come to the beach and more boats in 
the water. All the way from out by 
the point and from a neighboring 
settlement to the south l^hermen 
came pulling their yawls along the 
coast. There was at last a whole 
fleet of small vessels that crowded 
about the stranded ship and pushed 
and pulled themselves forward 
among each other amid the loud 
gayety of their crews. Especially 
were they interested in guessing at 
the cargo, which they hoped was 
such that it would screw the salvage 
charge way up, cotton for example 
or iron. It could hardly be coal, 
they agreed, since preparations had 
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not at once been made to unload. 

Somewhat apart from the others 
lay a six-oared boat with the wreck¬ 
ing commissioner. He was a portly, 
heavy-limbed man, who tried to re¬ 
gard the whole scene with superior 
unconcern. In reality there was no 
one more interested in the value of 
the ship and its cargo than he, as he 
had a lawful claim to a half per cent 
of the salvage wage just through his 
mere presence. 

The customs assistant, a fat man 
with gold rimmed glasses, ap¬ 
proached in another boat and 
greeted him. 

“ What do you think. Hr. Con¬ 
sul! " he said and laughed into a 
fiery red beard that fairly blazed in 
the sunlight. “ To run in here in 
the middle of the day ... in this 
kind of weather I By God, we can 
call that a present I ” 

The wrecking commissioner made 
a movement with his shoulders that 
could be interpreted as one liked. 

“ It’s iron, they say,” continued 
the customs assistant. 

“ Oh, God knows,” answered the 
other with almost priestly solemnity, 
and looked straight in front of him. 
“ It looks like a coal dragger. It’s 
English.” 

The customs assistant laughed 
again. 

“ English, yes! And tough and 
obstinate as an English beefsteak! 
. . . Can you imagine. Hr. Con¬ 
sul, how he still thinks he can get out 
of it?” 

“ Oh, well. Perhaps he really 
will be able to,” answered the com¬ 
missioner with a disappointed ex¬ 
pression of Christian compassion. 
Only in the corners of his mouth 
could a muscle play be traced that 
betrayed his excitement. 

“ I beg your pardon, gentlemen! 
But is what has been told me else¬ 
where true, that the wrecking 
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steamer has been telegraphed for:? ” 

It was the man wi^ the ^ey top 
hat. He had hired a boat with four 
interesting old hsherraen and sat— 
trembling with excitement—m the 
stem, the uncased binocalars in his 
hand. 

“ Could sudi really be the case? ” 
he continued, as he was not at once 
answered. “ I have heard, on trust¬ 
worthy reports, that it was ex¬ 
pected.” 

“ Yes, we will probably have it 
here in a moment,” answered the 
Consul and looked toward the east. 

There, turning around the point 
from the south—shortly afterwards 
a little steamer came in sight. The 
consul at once gave his crew a signal. 
The oars went into the water and in 
a few minutes the boat was along¬ 
side the stranded ship. 

To the mate who at once ap¬ 
peared, he told who he was, and 
asked if help was desired. Captain 
Charles, who from his cabin on the 
bridge had seen the little steamer 
stop and anchor a few cable lengths 
away, sent the answer no. 

“ No! ” he repeated with tightly 
clenched teeth and hit the table with 
his fist when the mate hesitated 
about taking the answer. He sat ■ 
with a whiskey jug in front of him 
and had emptied the third glass. 

The consul shoved off and rowed 
full speed to the shore. 

A couple of hours passed. 

On the beach the crowd of people 
steadily became larger, because now 
the women also came and brought 
food and drink to the men. They 
camped about in the' sand; the 
whi^ey bottles went around. They 
dinked glasses and enjoyed them¬ 
selves as at a picnic. 

Towards sunset the surface of the 
sea suddenly rippled, and the boats 
that still lay around the diip began 
to bob up and down. There were 


no doudsin the sky, but the am had 
become strangely faint, and way out 
on the horizon the sea was growing 
rougher. 

Before a quarter of an hour had 
passed the sea ran so high that the 
boats had to come ashore. By 
shoulders put to the gunwales they 
were pushed up on the beach, and 
the women gradually sought sheker 
under the broad bows. 

The sky was now completely 
douded over and the wind had in¬ 
creased in strength, so k looked 
quke serious for ship. It lay in 
the middle of the outermost break¬ 
ers, broadside to the sea that already 
broke heavily over it. From ithe 
shore one could plainly see how one 
dond of spray after anoth^ dashed 
over the raiL 

People who were equipped with 
binoculars suddenly observed great 
activity on board. The crew can 
bade and forth on the deck; a boat 
was launched, and an anchor chain 
was heard rushing out. It was 
plain that a last, dedsive attempt 
was to be made. Great masses of 
smoke wkh heaps of big sparks 
rolled out under the dark sky, .and 
the screw began to work aft. 

From the shore it looked quite un¬ 
canny. Some of the women began 
to be uneasy. Otherwise it was 
absolutely quiet on the shore now. 
In the northwest the sun went down 
blood red behind great rising cloud 
masses. 

Then the engine stopped out 
there. And after still another long 
pause, during which everybody on 
the beach had gotten up, they saw 
through the oncoming darkness the 
signal of distress that was slowly 
raised. 

“ Now he’s crying,” they said and 
laughed. 

The district’s eight-oared life-sav¬ 
ing boat, which now had been 
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secured, was laundied with the 
wrecking commissioner and the 
police in^>ector who should respec¬ 
tively arrange and certify with the 
seals of the law the terms of 
salvage. Still a third man had a 
place in the boat, a little thin man in 
a grey ulster and with a black glove 
on the left hand in which he held his 
hat. This was the salvaging com¬ 
pany’s agent, who had been landed 
from the little steamer upon its 
arrival, and had since then remained 
on the beach. 

The wind had already ^rown to 
storm proportions; but with care¬ 
fully timed strokes the well trained 
crew guided the boat through the 
waves, and in twenty minutes the 
three men were on board. The 
mate received them and conducted 
them below deck to the officers’ 
mess. There sat Captain Charles 
—very drunk—^back of a table over 
which a lighted, swinmng laix^) 
hung. From the big tin shade’s 
white-painted interior the light was 
thrown over the polished mahogany 
surface; the rest of the room lay in 
a greenish darkness. 

He received the strangers without 
a greeting and asked shortly and 
pointedly, ** what it would cost.” 

The agent asked to be allowed to 
see the ship’s papers. When these 
were brought to him and he had in¬ 
formed himself of the value of the 
cargo, the age of the ship, amount 
of insurance, etc., he answered: 

“ Six thousand pounds.” 

Captain Charles gave a jerk; it 
was as if he had suddenly become 
sober. Then a peculiar smile of res¬ 
ignation glided over his blue-white 
lips. 

“ Oh, so that’s it—” was all he 
said, half to himself. 

There was a couple of moments 
silence. Behind the captain the sea 
beat unceasingly against the ship’s 
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side, and the blows sounded so weird 
and hollow in this close room that 
the ycning police inspector, who was 
still new to his job, became paler and 
paler and looked longingly toward 
the door. Up on deck sounded the 
heavy tramp of sea boots. 

Four thousand pounds,” Cap¬ 
tain Charles said Anally. 

The agent shrugged his shoulders 
regretfully. 

“ Impossible 1 ” 

The wrecking commissioner, 
whose duty it was to stand by the 
captain and protect the shipping 
company’s and the insurance com¬ 
pany’s interests, now stepped in to 
act ^e part of mediator. But as he 
knew that the salvage company on 
principle never reduced an offer, 
and that it was to his advantage 
anyway to keep the salvage terms as 
high as possible, he turned quickly to 
the captain and with many sympa¬ 
thetic words in tolerable English, 
sought to make him see that on ac¬ 
count of the increasingly dangerous 
position of the ship there was hardly 
anything to do but accept the terms. 

The agent, who quite agreed with 
this wanted, for his part, to add the 
remark, that unless an agreement 
was reached within an hour the 
salvage steamer would be compelled 
to sail, as it did not, under the 
circumstan(5es, dare remain close to 
the coast throughout the night. 
Furthermore he wanted to say fhat 
he could not for more than ten min¬ 
utes consider himself bound by this 
very favorable offer. 

Captain Charles continued silent. 
He had put both short, thick arms 
on the table and looked from one to 
the other of the two gentlemen with 
slow, understanding nods. After 
the agent’s last words his pale lips 
trembled a bit. Then he turned to 
the mate who had been present dur¬ 
ing the negotiations as his witness. 
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and asked for writing materials. 

Two hours later the “ Two 
Brothers ” was dragged from the 
sand bar, and found seaworthy. In 
the dark, stormy evening, while 
lights shone from the many small 
huts in the village, where they had 
already begun to enjoy the third of 
the salvage terms which was the 
fishermen’s lawful share, and where 
the grocer’s booths and the inn’s 
rooms were crowded with high¬ 
voiced people, the foreign ship 
steamed lonesomely east and around 
the point and out into the sea. 

It was the mate’s watch. Cap¬ 
tain Charles had shut himself in his 
cabin with a new jug of whiskey— 


but without Mary. The poor child 
sat on the edge of her bunk in her 
own little cabin and stared in front 
of her in the darkness wkh her 
round cat eyes. .She had read her 
fate in the furious look with which 
her master had pushed her aside that 
afternoon. Her freedom was gone 
again I In the first harbor they 
touched he would send her back— 
home to the misery, the hunger, the 
dirt, her father’s caning and her 
mother’s curses. 

Or ... ? 

The ocean is deep. The ocean is 
merciful. When the “ Two 
Brothers ” sailed into the sound the 
next morning, Mary was no longer 
on board. 
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By 
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where she worked on a Moscow newspaper and nursed in 
the hospitals for the wounded. She attempted to adjust her 
life to the Bolshevik regime, bsst finding this impossible she 
fled from Russia in 1920, disguised at a peasant. She resides 
at present in Germany. 


But whoso shall offend 
one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it 
were better for fatn 
that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck 
and that he were 
drowned in tie depth 
of the sea. 

St. Matthew, rrin-e. 

M aria stepanovna os- 

TROUKHOVA, the wife of 
the^ local priest, who had 
suddenly disappeared, was still per¬ 
mitted to occupy the parish house, 
but it was being made plain to her 
on every convenient occasion that 
she was merely suffered to remain 
there. The Soviet authorities were 
most anxious to find out where the 
riest had gone, and whether or not 
is family was in communication 
with him, and why he did not return, 
if he really was not a counter-revo¬ 
lutionist. 

Father Nikolai’s successor, the 
church deacon, and the elder of the 
parish, who was a local merchant, 
managed tp keep on good terms with 
the authorities. And when the Com¬ 
missar, a young Lett, mentioned in 
a casual conversation once that it 
would, perhaps, be a good idea to 


remove the “undesirable elements” 
from the church property, the dea¬ 
con, who was a quickwitted and 
clever fellow, pretended that he had 
not heard the pointed remark and 
immediately proposed to the Com¬ 
missar in a most pleasant tone: 

“Did you say that you had not 
found any quarters for the new sec¬ 
retary yet? Well, why not give him 
a room at Maria Stepanovna’s? It 
will make things rather cramped for 
her, but what of that? The man 
must have a place to stay.” 

The Commissar looked at him In 
astonishment. The secretary in 
question was one of the officials of 
the Chrezvychaika, the Extraordi¬ 
nary Commission that was the in-J 
strument of the^ Red Terror, and 
none of the families in the city would 
give him quarters, while there were 
no more dwellings left to requia- 
tion. The deacon repeated agam in 
a tone of firm conviction: 

“The man must have a place to 
stay.” 

The Commissar smiled with a 
pleased air, and the deacon went 
over to Maria Stepanovna’s house. 

In the sun-lit living room, with its 
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low ceiling, old-fashioned furniture, 
and pots of rubber plants, the miss¬ 
ing priest’s eldest son, fourteen-year- 
old Vadim, was playing on an old 
piano. His crutch stood against the 
chair on which he was sitting. The 
boy had a slight, thin body, crippled 
by tuberculosis, and a gentle, delicate 
face with sparkling blue eyes. The 
deacon paused in the doorway to lis¬ 
ten to his playing, and his face took 
on an expression of pleasure. The 
boy’s fingers moved swiftly over the 
yeUow keys, the loose strings 
groaned their response, and the ca¬ 
nary bird in its cage tried to out-singj 
the sounds of the piano and the boy’s 
own clear voice. 

“Mamma is over on the shore,” 
the boy said shortly, without rais¬ 
ing his head and forestalling the dea¬ 
con’s inquiry. , 

The guest went to the fruit or¬ 
chard through the dining room, that 
was immersed in greenish dusk be¬ 
cause of the trees that grew close to 
its windows. He found Maria 
Stepanovna on the high bank of the 
river. Her four other boys were 
with her. The boys always played 
together, being only one year apart 
in age, and were once known all over 
the neighborhood for their number¬ 
less pranks. Now they were much 
quieter and more sedate. 

“What is this you are drying? 
Biscuits? Where did you get so 
many?” asked the deacon in aston¬ 
ishment, after bowing respectfully 
to Maria Stepanovna. 

The woman blushed, but the boys 
began to explain, intenupting each 
other. Large quantities of biscuits 
had been brought on a boat from 
Esthonia the day befdre, and a good 
many had been spilled into the mud 
by the sailors as they unloaded the 
boat. The boys picked up the spill- 
ings; they were very dirty, however, 
and had to be washed. 
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^ The deacon listened to them, but 
his eyes were gazing past their faces. 
Then he bent aside the fold of his 
old, worn coat, sat down on a rode, 
and glanced up and down the river. 
The broad stream was flowing by 
serenely. One side of the river re¬ 
flected the gold of the sun, while the 
other was darkened by the shadows 
of the fruit orchards that ran down 
to its very shore. The cupolas of 
two monasteries were inverted in 
the water. The remnants of bridges, 
torn by shells, rose in the air Tike 
monstrous fragments, but their re¬ 
flections in the water were soft and 
beautiful. 

“What a wonderful scene!” said 
the deacon, but finding no sympa¬ 
thy either in Maria Stepanovna or 
her sons, he continued in a business¬ 
like tone: 

“Pretty soon it won’t be necessary 
for you to look for leavings. I have 
found you a lodger, with a ration 
that . . . phew I . . . anybody would 
be happy to have.” 

The woman, who was still hand¬ 
some, with only faint traces of grey 
in her luxuriant hair, and youthful, 
blue eyes, had no opportunity to ex¬ 
press either pleasure or astonish¬ 
ment, when the deacon said: 

“ The secretary of the Chrezvy- 
chaika.’’ 

Maria Stepanovna’s hands 
dropped to her sides. The boys 
opened their mouths as if by com¬ 
mand, but remained speechless. 

“You are joking. Father Deacon,” 
said the woman with gentle re¬ 
proach. 

The deacon rose from his rode 
and made a hasty motion with his 
hands. 

“Not at all. He is a good lodger. 
I am sure you will be thankful to 
me afterward.” Then he looked 
around furtively and added in a low 
voice, but with great emphasis; 
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“And it will be much safer, too. Be¬ 
lieve me, I know what I am talking 
about.” 

“Father Deacon, last week they 
shot fifty people in the Pskov prison. 
They don’t even hide it. They write 
about it in the papers.” 

“I read it myself,” said Styopa, 
the eldest of the four in a strained 
whisper, gazing hard at the deacon. 

“Sh-sh,” the deacon interrupted 
him and again glanced around. “ It 
is not our business to judge them. 
The Lord will do that. And the 
secretary does not shoot people. He 
only writes papers. Besides I heard 
from the surveyor, who had some 
business with him, that he is really 
a very pleasant fellow.” 

He looked at the woman who 
stood before him in utter confusion, 
her eyes full of dull fear, and said: 

“I should advise you very strong¬ 
ly to do it.” 

Then die shook his head sadly, as 
if to make his disapproval of her 
indecision more apparent. 

Suddenly all four of the boys 
jumped up from the ground and 
their bare feet flashed through the 
air. They ran off to tell Vadim all 
about it. Rushing into the living 
room, they shouted in unison: 

“We are getting a lodger from 
the ChrezvychaikaT” 

The cripple was playing a com¬ 
plicated tune in a high key, but he 
immediately broke it off. The ca¬ 
nary, too, stopped singing. He lis¬ 
tened with apparent indifference to 
the story his four brothers tried to 
tell him, all talking at the same time, 
then sent them to the Devil with an 
incredulous air, and resumed his 
playing. The canary immediately 
broke into a frenzied accompani¬ 
ment. 

Two days later the secretary of 
the Chrezvychaika moved into Ma¬ 
ria Stepanovna’s house. He was a 
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tall young man with slightly stoop¬ 
ing shoulders, a pimply chin, short 
and flat nose, grey, watery eyes, and 
smoothly brushed hair. He talked 
in a rather deep voice, and looked 
at you shyly as he spoke. He was 
not terrible in the least. The boys, 
who helped him take his things from 
the wagon to the house, liked him. 
In five minutes’ time he knew them 
all by name, never making a mistake, 
while they called him Ivan Petro¬ 
vich, as though they had known him 
for years. 

Maria Stepanovna conducted her¬ 
self with careful dignity, while Va¬ 
dim went off to see a friend and did 
not return until late at night, when 
he could slip unseen into his tiny, 
dark room, adjoining the bedroom 
which was occupied by Maria Step¬ 
anovna and the four younger boys. 

Before he had time to undress, 
his mother called to him softly. He 
came into her room, where all four 
of the younger boys were, already 
seated on her bed. 

“Sit down,” said Maria Stepanov¬ 
na, and drawing her son toward 
her, she passed the palm of her hand 
over his moist forehead. “Have 
you eaten?” 

“Yes,” replied the boy scarcely 
making a sound. 

“Don’t fool, now,” said the moth¬ 
er, and her voice broke into a short 
sob. 

She put her hand over her mouth 
to fight back the sob, and then be¬ 
gan to speak in a whisper. It was 
dark in the room, save for the un¬ 
certain light of a small red lamp. 
Birds were fluttering lightly in the 
nests under the roof. The branches 
of the birches just outside the win¬ 
dow were scratching the window- 
panes. 

Maria Stepanovna and her boys 
sat huddled together and talked in 
soft whispers. They were care-. 
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fully working out a plan of action. 

“Not a word about father. He’s 
disappeared, that’s all. We don’t 
know anything about him.’’ 

“Let’s say that the Whites 
dragged him away with them when 
they were leaving,’’ suggested one 
of the boys. 

Vadim pressed the boy’s arm just 
above the elbow, and hissed: 

“Don’t lie!’’ 

“Yes, better don’t. And don’t 
say anything that’s not necessary,’’ 
said the mother. “He’s gone, dis¬ 
appeared, that’s all. And if he 
asks how we live, just say we get 
rations and sell our old things.’’ 

“You have to say that we ex¬ 
change them,’’ said eleven-year-old 


Styopa with utmost earnestness. “I 
you say sell them, they might get you 
for speculating.” 

“The way they got Lyosha’s aunt 
and sent her to prison for a whole 
month,” added Tyoma sleepily. 

“All right, we exchange our old 
things on the market place.” 

“Let him look,” whispered Sty¬ 
opa exultantly. 

“And another thing.” Maria 
Stepanovna found in the darkness 
Vadim’s hot, dry hand and pressed 
it. “Don’t let’s talk about the Bol¬ 
shevik! and things like that. No 
discussions at all.” 

They all agreed silently. Vadim 
slowly withdrew his hand and whis¬ 
pered to his mother: 
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“If I could, I’d go away, too, over 
to where papa is.” 

He picked up his crutch. The 
mother caught his sleeve and made 
the sign of the cross over him in the 
darkness. The younger boys rolled 
off the mother’s bed and disappeared 
in their own. 

The following morning, as Maria 
Stepanovna and her children were 
having their breakfast, which con¬ 
sisted mostly of a kind of coffee 
made of oats, the lodger came to the 
door of the dining room and, hesi¬ 
tating on the threshold, said pleas¬ 
antly : 

“May I come in?” 

The boys glanced at each other 
quickly. Vadim caught up his 
crutch, but his mother held him in 
his place with a glance. Then she* 
said Dolitely; 

“Please dol” 

Ivan Petrovich came into the 
room, shook hands with everybody, 
and sat down in response to Maria 
Stepanovna’s silent invitation. Then 
he began: 

“I want to see you about some¬ 
thing. You see ... I... well, at any 
rate, I can’t stand the bread they 
give you on card rations.” He made 
a gesture of contempt in the direc¬ 
tion of the grey lumps that lay oil 
the table and went under the name' 
of bread. “Over in Tver, where I 
served before, I had an arrange¬ 
ment with my landlady. I got 
enough flour to make decent bread 
of, and she used to bake bread for 
me and get a part of it for herself. 
Can’t we make the same sort of ar¬ 
rangement? The flour I get is first 
rate.” 

Maria Stepanovna blushed. The 
boys glanced at the mother and re¬ 
mained silent. Vadim sat with his 
eyes fixed on the torn oilcloth that 
covered the table. 

“I am not sure I can bake bread,” 


said Maria Stepanovna undecidedly. 
“ We have no servants nowadays, 
you know.” 

The lodger shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders^ made a motion with his hands 
to express half-offense, half-surprise, 
and said: 

“But it’s for your own good, and 
for the children, too.” 

And then he again cast a con¬ 
temptuous look at the lumps on the 
table that had a sharp, sour smell. 

Maria Stepanovna hastily con¬ 
sented. Ivan Petrovich immediate¬ 
ly suggested that she go and see his 
supplies. Two of the boys followed 
her and came back in extreme ex¬ 
citement ; 

“You ought to see the things he 
has there!” 

“Packages as large as this I” And 
Styopa spread his hands wide to in¬ 
dicate the size of the packages that 
held the lodger’s supplies. 

Vadim sat at the table, scratch¬ 
ing the cover with his nails. Then 
he rose from his seat and went out 
into the garden. 

Maria Stepanovna came out of 
her lodger’s room with a number of 
packages in her hands. That day 
at dinner the boys noticed a differ¬ 
ence in the taste of the soup and 
gruel which they received every day 
from the Soviet food station. The 
food looked as it always did, yet 
there was something in it that made 
it taste better. The mother smiled 
on them and urged them to eat more, 
especially her eldest boy, the crip¬ 
ple. Styopa was the first to realize 
what it was that made the differ¬ 
ence. Suddenly he cried out: 

“Ah, Ivan Petrovich must have 
given you some butter to fix this spiff 
up. I noticed there was something 
different!” 

Vadim pushed his plate away and 
rose from the table. His mother 
called after him, but he walked out 
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of the room without turning around. 

The bread-baking was a splendid 
success. The family’s share was 
four pounds, and a part of it was 
used with the evening tea. Vadim 
took a small piece of bread and put 
it in his mouth. Then he stretched 
his hand for the slice which the 
mother had pushed in his direction. 
As he ate, his eyes became curtained 
as with a mist, which dissolved in its 
dullness the heat of their blue 
sparkle. 

In the evening a number of 
friends came to visit Ivan Petrovich, 
and Styopa and Kolya were sent 
somewhere with a note. They came 
back, bringing with them a long 
package tied with a string and sealed 
with wax. Having delivered the 
package, they rushed into the 
kitchen, shut the door carefully, and 
began to whisper to their mother: 

“Mamma, it’s wine, it’s winel” 

Maria Stepanovna told them to 
be still. 

“Nonsense, don’t you dare talk 
about it! The neighbors might hear 

She put her children to bed early. 

Late that night, after an evening 
of loud conversation and laughter, 
the guests in the lodger’s room be¬ 
gan to sing. Then the sound of 
opening bottles came from the room. 

Vadim was tossing restlessly from 
side to side on his narrow bed. His 
mother went into his room and seat¬ 
ed herself beside him. He took her 
hand and pressed it to his moist fore¬ 
head. 

“Mother, they shouldn’t do it I 
Do you hear what they are singing? 
It’s dastardly 1’’ 

Maria Stepanovna laid her head 
on his pillow. 

“Don’t mind them, my darling. 
Don’t listen to them. Let them 

Vadim’s hand touched her cheek, 
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and a hot tear glided down his fin¬ 
ger. He said nothing, only pressed 
himself closer to his mother and 
passed his hand again and again 
over her cheeks, her hair, her shoul¬ 
ders. They remained together un¬ 
til sleep began to overcome them. 

The next morning Ivan Petrovidi 
called the four boys into his room. 
Red and confused they stood before 
him, stepping from one bare foot to 
the other, as he was saying to them: 

“Take it, take it all. I’ll have to 
give it aWay to somebody. I don’t 
want any more.” 

His pimples had swollen up dur¬ 
ing the night and his eyes showed 
signs of the spree. He was yawn¬ 
ing, as he sat at the table, still half- 
dressed, and talked to the four boys 
to whom he was offering the re¬ 
mains of the feast. 

The large slice of cake with ber¬ 
ries, the fresh sausages, the box of 
candies, a plate of jelly—^all luxu¬ 
ries which millions of Russian citi¬ 
zens now recall merely as far-off joys 
—drew the boys’ eyes like a magnet. 
Their lips quivered, and some power 
seemed to push their hands away 
from their bodies and toward the 
table. 

“Well?” 

His voice took on a tone of im¬ 
patience and the imperious quality 
of command. 

Styopa was the first to stretch his 
hand shyly toward the table. The 
others followed. Ivan Petrovidi 
gave them all there was. 

As the. boys were trooping out of 
the room, muttering, “Thank you I” 
to him, Ivan Petrovich suddenly 
stopped them with a question: 

“And where is that proud brother 
of yours?” 

The two older boys looked at him 
in sudden fright. But Ivan Petro¬ 
vich merely yawned again, and said: 

“Oh, let him go to . . . I’ll 
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get something else for him . . . 

Well, we are going back to bed.” 

He stretched himself, yawned, 
shut the door, and a few minutes 
later loud snores began to come 
from his room. 

Vadim had gone with his mother 
to the early church services. He 
returned alone, with a troubled, 
pained look on his face. Then, 
as he saw the things on the table, 
his face suddenly^ took on an expres¬ 
sion of anticipation and greed. 

“Where did it come from ? Where 
did it come from? ” he was asking 
eagerly, pretending he did not know. 

The boys pointed in the direction 
of the lodger s room, but at that mo¬ 
ment the mother’s voice was heard 
from the kitchen. They all went to 
her. Maria Stepanovna’s face was 
ashen, and her hands shook as she 
took off her old hat. Vadim went 
close to her and his face became pale 
once more. 

“I heard what they said to you,” 
he whispered brokenly, looking 
straight into her face. 

“Let me alone 1” 

The children gathered into a 
group and watched the scene anx¬ 
iously. 

“ You ... you ...” Maria Step¬ 
anovna did not finish the sentence, 
but turned around and went into her 
bedroom. 

The children went over to Va¬ 
dim. 

“I know,” whispered Styopa. “I 
heard the deacon’s wife talking at 
the well when I was getting water.” 

The other boys stood in silence. 
Vadim’s hand was clutching convul¬ 
sively at the edge of the table. 

“ They shot five last night. They, 
his guests ... the deacon’s wife 
said they arrested ...” 

“Come to the table, children!” 
The mother’s voice sounded unusual¬ 
ly loud as she said these words. 
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Styopa carried the samovar. The 
others followed him. 

“Are these things from Ivan 
Petrovich?” asked Maria Stepanov¬ 
na with unnatural simplicity in her 
voice, gazing past the children and 
pa^ the array of delectable dishes. 

They ate in silence, munching each 
piece for a long time. Vadim was 
the last to succumb to the tempta¬ 
tion of the luxuries. At first he 
started on the grey soup and sour 
bread. But in a few minutes his 
hand stretched almost involuntarily 
toward the other dishes. He raised 
his eyelids heavily as after a long 
illness or a long sleep. The others 
did not look at him. He swallowed 
one bite; then another. Before long 
he was eating with the rest. 

“That’s enough, children. We 
ought to leave some of that sausage 
for tomorrow,” said Maria Stepa¬ 
novna in a low voice. She sat in 
her chair with drooping shoulders, 
\idping the perspiration off her face 
with a colored handkerchief. Sty¬ 
opa brushed his lips with the palm 
of his hands and said: 

“That sausage must have cost at 
least twenty thousand. And where 
did he get it?” 

“Take this plate to the cellar,” 
said his mother in a loud voice, 
hastily trying to cover up the boy’s 
words. “And get ready for church, 
all of you!” 

The boys began moving back 
their chairs, making signs of the 
cross. Vadim, too, raised his hand 
to cross himself, but as though some¬ 
thing had burnt him, he tore his 
fingers away from his forehead. 
Then he bent his head low, groped 
for his crutch, and went out into the 

? :arden. Maria Stepanovna rose 
rom her chair, but dropped down 
into it again immediately, as if she 
did not have the strength to stand 
up. Her elbows on the table. 
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she dropped her head on her hands, 
and remained motionless. 

The sound of church chimes 
brought her to her feet, however, a 
few minutes later. First she raised 
her head, listening intently to the 
ringing that spread out like slowly 
expanding circles, as the brass re¬ 
verberations struck each other in 
the air and rebounded into space. 
Then she moved back her chair 
noisily, and went into the kitchen. 

She had just struck a match to 
light a fire in the stove, when Ivan 
Petrovich appeared in the narrow 
door leading from the hall. He 
was still only half dressed. His 
cheeks, nose and lips showed signs 
of his recent heavy, stupor-like sleep. 
With the fingers of his right hand he 
, brought together the collar of his 
blue shirt which was unbuttoned and 
open wide as he came in. 

“ Beg pardon . . . May I get 
some water?” 

Maria Stepanovna did not raise 
her head, but continued her efforts 
to light the thin twigs that the boys 
had gathered for kindling. 

“ The morning services must be 
over, what?” asked Ivan Petrovich 
with a pleasant smile. Then glanc¬ 
ing at the sizzling wood in the stove, 
he added with sincere sympathy: 

“Do they call that wood? And 
how much of that precious stuff 
have you ? ” 

“None at all,” replied Maria 
Stepanovna in a low, hollow voice. 
“We’ve borrowed this from the 
neighbors.” 

“ But what will you do this win¬ 
ter?” asked Ivan Petrovich, and his 
tone showed such concern that one 
might have thought the matter af¬ 
fected his close friends or blood rela¬ 
tions. Maria Stepanovna shrugged 
her shoulders. 

Then Ivan Petrovich dropped the 
ends of his collars which he had been 


holding until then, massaged for a 
moment his hairy chest with one 
hand, as he slapped his thigh with 
the other. 

“This will never do,” he an¬ 
nounced with emphasis. 

He looked at Maria Stepanovna 
in silence for a moment, and then 
said in the tone of a man who had 
found the solution of a difficult prob¬ 
lem: 

“Never mind, we’ll get some 
wood. I’ll get an order to-morrow. 
I’ve got a friend, one of the fellows 
who were here last night ...” 

Maria Stepanovna’s hand sudden¬ 
ly remained motionless in the air, 
while he became silent. 

“Thank you,” said the woman, 
her voice even more hollow than a 
few minutes before. “How can I 
take it from a stranger? Besides ...” 

She could not continue. But rais¬ 
ing her head, she met the man’s 
glance that was gliding greedily over 
her bare neck and shoulder. Then 
she suddenly stepped back to the 
door, her face flushed. 

“He is a most accommodating 
fellow, this Polikarpych,” said Ivan 
Petrovich in an unnaturally loud 
tone of voice, as his trembling fin¬ 
gers buttoned and again unbuttoned 
his shirt collar. “They say all sorts 
of things about him in the city, but 
it’s all lies. Don’t pay any atten¬ 
tion to it. He is just a party man, 
same as I.” 

Maria Stepanovna opened her 
mouth as if to ask a question, but 
merely caught her breath, and the 
man, his glance still glued to her 
body, answered her unuttered ques- 
tion: 

“Of course, being in a responsible 
position, he has to look after 
things.” 

And then he continued, avoiding 
the heavy stare of her darkened 
eyes: 
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“We’ve been together for a long 
time. Under the old regime we 
both worked in the same place. Then 
we were in the same company dur¬ 
ing the war. His father used to be 
a merchant, but now he is a commis¬ 
sar at Toroptsa. And I tell you, he 
is in the right place, too 1“ His face 
lighted up with a sensuous smirk, 
as he snapped his hngers and con¬ 
tinued: “And my old man has re¬ 
mained a regular bourgeois. He 
was a court watchman before, and 
now that they’ve done away with 
courts, he got himself the watch¬ 
man’s job at the cemetery. Looks 
after the dead 1’’ 

He again passed his hand over his 
hairy chest, and repeated the prom¬ 
ise: 

“You’ll have the wood, and no 
trouble at all.” _ 

Then he smiled pleasantly, got 
himself a pitcher of water, and went 
back to his room. 

Before the week was out, two cart 
loads of wood were delivered to the 
parish house. And as they were be¬ 
ing unloaded, several pairs of eyes, 
full of malice, astonishment, and 
envy watched the process from the 
windows of the neighboring houses. 

In the evening of that day, im¬ 
mediately after the lodger, dressed 
in new American shoes and coat, 
went out of the house, the deacon 
came in. He did not greet Maria 
Stepanovna as was his custom, he 
did not even sit down. Throwing a 
sharp glance at the woman, he in-* 
quired: 

“Well, how are things?” 

Maria Stepanovna quickly bent 
over the table, as if to hide with her 
own body the shirt she was making 
out of a piece of calico. But the 
deacon noticed the goods. 

“I see you have some new calico 
there. ^ Where did you get it?” he 
asked in astonishment. 
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“I am making a shirt for Vadim. 
The lodger got it for me,” an¬ 
swered Maria Stepanovna, without 
raising her head, her lips white. “He 
hasn’t any change at all. When I 
wash his rags, he has to go naked.” 

The deacon drummed on the table 
with his fingers. 

“S-so. And I hear you got some 
wood, too. Enough for the whole 
winter, I understand.” 

“Yes, I did get it,” replied Maria 
Stepanovna, and this time there was 
a challenging note in her voice. 

The thump of Vadim’s crutch be¬ 
came audible on the steps. 

“ It’s my ration,” she said sud¬ 
denly. “I have entered the service.” 

The needle which was dancing in 
her hand missed the seam and went 
deep into her thumb. She drew it 
out, sucked the blood, and then held 
her thumb tight in the other hand. 

“Thesemce? Where?” The 
deacon’s voice was low, almost sol¬ 
emn, as he asked these questions, 
trying hard to control his excitement. 

“The Municipal Economic Com¬ 
mittee,” she replied distinctly. “The 
rations there ...” 

She did not finish. Vadim ambled 
heavily into the room. His crutch 
struck the floor with such loud 
thumping that it seemed a dozen 
cripples were hurrying somewhere in 
helpless haste. His eyes were wild, 
and his sallow face glistened with 
hot perspiration, as he began to talk 
in a loud, breaking, raucous voice: 

“And they didn’t give you 
enough I Over at the Zavelchye, 
where I was to-dayj they gave every¬ 
body in the Municipal Committee 
three cart loads and ten yards of 
cloth. Yes, yes, I saw it myself. 
You don’t believe me?” He turned 
angrily and passionately to the dea-' 
con. “ I saw it myself ...” 

His voice broke completely. A 
bubbling sound came from his 
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throat. The crutch slipped from un¬ 
der his arm and fell noisily to the 
floor. Maria Stepanovna caught 
her son just in time and led him to 
a chair. Then, placing herself be¬ 
fore the boy, she threw a glance of 
entreaty at the deacon. He under¬ 
stood. Pushing his worn hat low 
on his forehead, he turned around 
and walked out in silence. 

“Vadim, my Vadim,’’ whispered 
Maria Stepanovna, bending over her 
boy. 

He threw her hand off his shoul¬ 
der, snatched the cloth from the 
table, and tore it into shreds be¬ 
fore "his mother could stop him. 

At that moment the four boys 
rushed into die room, eager to relate 
some piece of news. They stopped 
short on the threshold, and shyly 
crowded around their mother and 
brother who by that time had de¬ 
veloped a violent fit. 

Only after Vadim had fallen 
asleep on his mother’s bed, with a 
wet towel on his head, did the boys 
have an opportunity to tell their 
mother what had happened. 

“Misha Golovkin, and Yura, and 
the Ushkov girls • • • ’* 

“Wouldn’t play with us any¬ 
more ...” 

“They drove us from the play¬ 
grounds ...” 

“They call us ‘Soviet priesdings’ 
and all sorts of names ...” 

Tyoma began to weep. Mitya, 
the youngest, covered his face with 
his mother’s apron. Styopa clenched 
his fists, as he threatened to punish 
the offenders. 

Maria Stepanovna, her face mo¬ 
tionless, as if made of wood, her 
arms moving mechanically like those 
of a toy doll, tore herself away from 
them, took a pot from the stove, 
filled four plates with the unsavory 
gruel, and said sharply; 

“Now eat, and go to bed 1” 


The next Sunday Vadim rose late. 
The house was very c^uiet. Only the 
canary bird was moving about in its 
cage. He dressed himself and went 
into the dining room. Plates filled 
with delicious food again stood on 
the table. The odors drew him ir¬ 
resistibly. He had his breakfast 
alone. 

Then he paused in the i^en door 
of the lodger’s room. Something 
out of the ordinary glistened on a 
small table between two rubber 
plants. He walked over to Ae 
table and sat down in a chair, which 
seemed to have beenplaced there, 
as if on purpose. Then he drew 
his fingers across the strings of a 
shining new mandolin. He shut his 
eyes and began to play. He did 
not hear the footsteps of Ivan Pet¬ 
rovich, as the lodger entered the 
room. Then he realized his pres¬ 
ence, and the sounds broke off sharp¬ 
ly. His face reddened in confusion, 
as he held the mandolin out to Ivan 
Petrovich. 

“I beg your pardon. I ... I 
just played a little ... I ... ” 

Ivan Petrovich laughed good-na¬ 
turedly. 

“Don’t apologize. It’s for tou, 
anyway. A sort of a surprise. Play 
as muoi as you want to.” 

Vadim rose from his chair and 
sat down again. He wanted to say 
something and could not utter a 
word. He merely moved his head 
from side to side and stared at Ivan 
Petrovich with his blazing eyes.; 
Only after the man repeated a num¬ 
ber of times that the mandolin was 
to be Vadim’s property, for ever 
and ever, the boy suddenly rose to 
his feet, extended his hand to Ivan 
Petrovich, and said wdth sincere 
gratitude, just as his father had 
taught him when he was a diild, 

“Thank you. Thank you, very 
much.” 
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At that moment the boys rushed 
into the room. They had known all 
about the mandolin the night before. 
Now they surrounded Vadim, who 
held the mandolin gently pressed to 
his heart. They were all still hap¬ 
pily talking about the mandolin, oc¬ 
casionally touching carefully its 
sweetly tinkling strings, when Maria 
Stepanovna returned from church. 

That day Ivan Petrovich dined 
with the whole family. The conver- 
s a t i o n revolved 
all the time about 
the new mando¬ 
lin, until Styopa 
asked Ivan Petro¬ 
vich: 

“Where did you 
get it? It must 
have cost at least 
fifty thousand, 
didn’t it? ” 

Ivan Petrovich’s 
face changed 
quickly and a 
shadow of disqui¬ 
etude passed over 
it. But he replied with a smile: 

“I got it. That’s enough!’’ 

Maria Stepanovna looked intent¬ 
ly at her lodger, and turned her 
glance away. Vadim rose from the 
table impatiently, and went into the 
garden with his mandolin. The boys 
soon followed him. 

“Where did you get the mando¬ 
lin, Ivan Petrovich?” asked Maria 
Stepanovna in a low, but distinct 
voice, looking straight into the man’s 
eyes. 

“ What difference does it make? ” 
He held her eyes steadily, and his 
voice sounded as though he were 
saying: “What business is it of 
yours? ” 

Maria Stepanovna remained si¬ 
lent, then rubbed her hands as if 
they were cold, and lowered her 
head. 


“ It must have belonged to some 
one . . . who isn’t in this world 
now,” she whispered. 

“ Nonsense 1 ” said Ivan Petro¬ 
vich, rising from the table. “ Some¬ 
body must have been telling you tales 
again ...” 

_ Maria Stepanovna interrupted 
him: 

“ It’s a sin to do that to Vadim 
... He is ... ” 

“What’s happened, anyway? 

Somebody must 
have been telling 
you ...” He 
did not finish 
again. 

The thumping 
of Vadim’s crutch 
came from the gar¬ 
den. Maria Ste- 
anovna ran to 
er bedroom, just 
as the boy came 
into the room. 
Holding his man¬ 
dolin under his 
arm, he walked 
over to Ivan Petrovich and said in 
a ringing voice: i 

“ I wanted ... I have a rather 
good handwriting. Everybodv 
praises it. If you have anything to 
copy, or something like that. I’d be 
very glad to do it.” His glance 
strayed caressingly to the mandolin, 
as he repeated, “ Very glad.” 

Ivan Petrovich merely waved his 
hand and said: 

“ Nonsense. It’s only a trifleV 
anyway.” 

He smiled in rather a confused 
manner and went to his room. 
Vadim remained still for a moment, 
then walked over to his mother’s 
room. The door was locked. 

He sat down on the old torn couch 
and closed his eyes wearily. 

Several days later, just before an 
important church holiday, the four 
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boys, who sang In the church choir, 
were in the living room, practicing 
choral singing. Styopa played the 
accompaniment on the old piano, 
while Vadim strummed the melody 
on the mandolin. Beating time with 
their hands, the boys were singing 
the Cherubim’s song. 

“ Fine,” said Ivan Petrovidi, 
coming out of his room. “ Now try 
this.” And he began to hum a tune 
without any words. 

Styopa’s sensitive ear caught the 
melody and his fingers quickly found 
the notes. The other three of the 
boys also began to hum it. And the 
mandolin, too, passed from the 
melody of the Cherubim’s song to 
that of the Communist hymn, the In¬ 
ternationale. Ivan Petrovich sang 
louder and louder, adding words to 
the lilt of the melody: “ The battle, 
decisive and final ...” 

Vadim heard only the golden 
sounds of his mandolin. S^tyopa 
pressed the pedal in an effort to add 
more power to the strange melody. 
But the younger boys began to catch 
the words, and sang, changing the 
unusual words but slightly: “For 
with the Internationale mankind will 
rise to life ...” 

“ Please don’t! ” The chorus be¬ 
came silent, and the sounds of the 
mandolin broke off. In the door of 
the living room stood Maria Ste¬ 
panovna with a tired and troubled 
expression on her face. “ Please 


don't I ” she repeated and went into 
the kitchen. 

Ivan Petrowch followed her. 

“You can hear it in the street,” 
Maria Stepanovna was saying to her 
lodger in the kitchen, and her voice 
expressed bitter reproach. “ As it 
is, they all point their fingers at 
os ... ”^ 

“ You just spit at them all,” said 
Ivan Petrovich, and then added mer¬ 
rily: “And I’ve got something for 
you, too. Boys, bring that yellow 
package from my room 1 ” 

Vadim followed them to the 
kitchen. They all surrounded Maria 
Stepanovna and gazed with rapture 
at the butter, cheese, and flour that 
emerged from the yellow wrapping 
paper. 

“ My, what cheese cake that will 
make,” said Styopa. And Tyoma, 
winking his eyes as if tmng to recall 
something, added: “ Just the kind 
we had that time when papa ...” 

He did not finish, however, for 
just at that moment Maria Ste¬ 
panovna's keys fell to the floor and 
the boys all ran over to pick them up. 

Maria Stepanovna threw a quiw 
glance at Vadim. He was staring at 
the butter and the cheese, and his 
dry, pale lips were parted by a smile. 
Then she turned to her lodger and 
said: 

“ Thank you, Ivan Petrovich, 
thank you! It will make excellent 
cake. Now, let's all have tea! ” 
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The Last Throw 

By 

Aluizio Azevedo 

From the Portuguese (Brazil) by Joseph E. Agan 


I Aluizio de Azevedo voas bom in the early sixties in the Maranhense Desert in | 

I Brazil, He was one of a group of young intellectuals engaged in combating slavery, | 
I an institution which existed in Brazil until 1888. His first Fook, ** O Mulatof* produced | 

I when he was only twenty, had the effect of " Uncle Tom*s Cabin " on the tottering | 
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EN louisl 

They were all he had leftl 
These few coins were all that 
remained of a large and famous 
fortune that had been handed down 
a line of noble ancestors to him, the 
last of his family. Ten louisl 
Dom Felippe juggled the glitter¬ 
ing gold pieces in his hand as he 
walked slowly toward the spot 
where half an hour before he had 
abandoned the roulette. 

Leaning against the back of his 
still vacant chair he glanced down at 
the green table with cold, indifferent 
eyes. The numbers were buried in 
the gold and silver of other players. 

He remained motionless for a 
long time and stared with unseeing 
eyes at the silver wheel. His senses 
were concentrated on a single 
thought that burned in his brain— 
he must recover that squandered 
fortune, or, at least, a part of it. 
With a hundred thousand francs, a 
mere hundred thousand, he could 
save himself the disgrace of ruin. 
With a hundred thousand francs he 
would hasten to Paris and pay his 
debts of honor. Then, under some 
pretext or other, possibly that of 


health, he would pretend a trip to 
Switzerland and sail for America 
with what money he had left. In 
America fortunes were contagious; 
one discovered fabulous dowries. 
If he were finally obliged to work 
*—^he would work! 

He did not know what work he 
would do but the new world swam 
before his credulous eyes in a 
golden haze. No definite plan or 
idea accompanied this hope; he be¬ 
lieved in America as he believed in 
cards or the roulette. It was a gam¬ 
bler’s last hope. It was a blind 
leap in the dark. Would not 
America also be a green table piled 
hi^ with California gold? It was 
the card flung in the last desperate 
play. 

' He would go I 

And afterwards? How fine it 
would be to return to Europe many 
times a millionaire and, still young, 
to revel unrestrained I 

While these air castles mounted 
higher and higher in his feverish 
imagination, the wheel spun swiftly 
and silently and heaps of gold and 
silver poured along the table before 
his distracted eyes. 
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“ But if I should lose ? ” he asked 
himself. 

He dared not imagine the situa¬ 
tion that this question’s answer 
would make inevitable; he felt that 
he had compromised his honor by 
the very thought 1 

Nevertheless, if he lost that miser¬ 
able handful of coins what remained 
for him but .... suicide ? What 
remained for him in this world if it 
were not ridicule and humiliation? 

He saw himself penniless, creep¬ 
ing like a shadow through the dark 
streets, his head on his breast and 
his hands plunged into his pockets, 
6eeing from the sight of everyone 
and conscious that his abject misery 
made him as abhorrent as though 
he had a contagious disease. A cold 
sweat oozed over his skin and he 
shivered. 

Cowardly means of salvation that 
stole into his distracted mind re¬ 
calling rich friends and questionable 
resources were repelled instantly by 
his pride which still remained un¬ 
broken. 

” Faites vos jeux, messieurs I 
cried the banker. 

Dom Felippe smiled a sad re¬ 
signed smile as if in response to an 
inner voice that appealed to his 
courage and after shaking the ten 
gold pieces once more, he operied his 
delicate useless hand and with an 
air haughtier and more indifferent 
than ever threw them on the red sec¬ 
tion which was nearest him. 

“ Rien ne. va plus! ” . . , 

A vertigo threatened his feigned 
calm. 

The small ivory sphere sprang 
from the banker’s dextrous fingers 
and whirled around the top of the 
bowl. The silence of death reigned 
in the room. 

If on that throw, instead of red, 
black should come up, the wretched 
gambler reflected, any beggar in the 


streets would be richer than he I 

The ball began to slacken its 
speed and hovered above the cirde 
of numbers ready to fall. 

The noble slid into a chair and 
rested his head in his rigid, blood¬ 
less hands. 

The ball dropped. 

Red I 

Dom Felippe’s ten louis became 
twenty. He made not the slightest 
gesture but awaited the next throw 
apparently indifferent. 

The table was swept clean and 
covered again with glittering stakes. 
The banker closed the bets; the ball 
shot out: fell. 

Red again. 

Dom Felippe did not remove his 
hands from his face. On his twenty 
louis were placed another twenty. 

The game continued in silence. 

In the midst of the mute anguish 
that reigned in the hearts of all who 
played, a third red number doubled 
the stakes of Dom Felippe, who con¬ 
tinued immobile as stone. 

None the less, so pronounced was 
the rise and fall of his breast that 
his whole body accompanied the 
pulsations of his heart. 

Red!' 

Eighty louis were poured upon 
the eighty in front of the silent 
player. 

Red! 

The gold began to form a heap. 

Red again 1 

The pile of gold was on a tower¬ 
ing level with that enigmatic face 
which gradually retreated behind 
those two white hands with their 
delicately traced blue veins. 

Red still 1 

That imperturbable^ face now 
seemed petrified. Behind the stiff, 
thin fingers he seemed to be laugh¬ 
ing sardonically at the other players. 

The immobility and the luck of 
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this singular companion in vice be¬ 
gan to attract attention. 

Red I 

By this time the other men and 
women could not take their eyes 
from that mysterious individual 
whose face none of them had 
recognized yet, so absorbed had 
each been in his own game. 

Red! Red! 

The mountain 
rising, rising, and 
rising before 
those tw'o hands 
that seemed each 
moment whiter, 
stiffer and more 
firmly planted 
against the un¬ 
known gambler’s 
face. 

Red! Red! Red! 

The coins 
crept under his 
arms, fell to his 
lap, through his 
legs and rolled 
across the flooi 
with a ringing 
sound. 

Red! 

The others 
abandoned their own games to 
watch this remarkable player, hop- 
ing that the two marble hands would 
be lowered, that the mocking mask 
would fall, revealing his identity. 

Each throw doubled the wealth 
piled before that deathlike figure. 
In vain a beautiful soubrette at his 
side leaned against him suggestively; 
in vain did a group of women form 
behind his chair, talking loudly and 
betting at each new uicky throw 
whether or no he would stake every¬ 
thing again. 

Now when red was announced by 
the banker’s tremulous voice a roar 
of astonishment would rise in the 
room. 
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The tympan clamored continu¬ 
ously for attention and order. 

But the comments redoubled 
about that mute statue. Some 
protested against his impertinent 
madness, begging for a black num¬ 
ber as deserved punishment; others 
applauded him enthusiastically and 
shouted bravos at each turn of the 
wheel; still others calculated the ac¬ 
cumulated gold by counting the 
plays. 

Each time the 
ball dropped 
there rose a 
chorus of con¬ 
flicting emotions, 
of approval and 
disappointment. 

Finally the 
banker, pale and 
trembling, 
swayed against 
the edge of the 
table and moaned 
in the despairing 
voice of a drown¬ 
ing, shipwrecked 
sailor: 

“ The bank 
. . . has gone to 
glory! ” 

But not even then did the myste¬ 
rious player make the slightest 
gesture, although around him 
athcred the curious debauchees of 
oth sexes and all nations, forming a 
noisy, tempestuous wall. 

They shouted at him from all 
sides in all languages and in all 
tones. 

He did not move. 

They tapped his shoulders; they 
touched his head. 

To no avail. 

They shook his chair. 

The statue remained motionless. 

Then two men, each taking one of 
the noble’s hands, tore them away 
from his face and a third raised 


of gold kept 
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his head which was sunken on his 
breast. 

A cry of horror rose from the on¬ 
lookers. 

He who had broken the bank and 
played in silence all night, enticed 
by the women and envied by the 
men, was a frozen corpse with wide, 
staring eyes, half-open mouth, and on 


his stiffened cheeks, two silent tears. 

The three men drew back in 
terror and the dead gambler fell 
against the table, burying his face 
and hands in the gold as if to defend 
his gains against the greed of the 
surviving players, who were already 
protesting in loud voices against the 
legitimacy of his possession. 

» 


Valparaiso 

By 

Albert Brush 

From sky-blue sea to sea-blue sky 
In steps the city mounts on hi^. 

But pausing now and then to rest 
On a cool and cloistered Plaza’s breast. 

As struggles the ass beneath its load 
Tortured by blasphemy and goad. 

So doth this dty seem to climb 
In laboured strides beyond the slime 
That laps its languid feet until 
It stands upon the highest hill. 

Lifting its arms in a vain quest 
To join the city of the blest. 

What visioned monk or brother friar. 
Struggling toward his heart’s desire. 
First looked beyond the sin and vice 
And saw the Vale of Paradise? 
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Nellis 

By 

Augusta de Wit 

From the Dutch by Agnes Rix 
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A lthough he was only 

eighteen years old, his shoul¬ 
ders were so broad that they 
darkened the room when he sidled 
through the doorway of the tavern. 
And his feet, with long, flexible 
toes and strong, round ankles as 
firm as screws, denoted even in re¬ 
pose the ability to run like the wind 
across the brown heath, or to tramp 
during long hours on sandy paths, 
steadily and untiringly, under a 
heavy load. 

He walked with a slight stoop 
and his eyes seemed to be eagerly 
searching the distance. This was a 
habit which had become second na¬ 
ture with him during his career as 
a smuggler. He had belonged to the 
gang since his tenth year. From the 
sordidness of the hovel where his 
teeming family lived, from the 
swearing, the blows, the hunger of 
many for the mouthful which was 
insufficient for one, he escaped to the 
wide freedom of the forest and the 
comradeship of the jolly smugglers 
who gave him drink, and sometimes 
even money when he darted noise¬ 
lessly as a squirrel through the 
underbrush and warned the troop of 
the Dolice lying in ambush. 


Wi^ curses and threats and a 
whipping because of the few cents 
he had made for himself, his father 
would bring him back and send him 
out into the. streets on an errand 
which should bring either gain or 
more blows. But he never failed to 
make his way back to the hidden 
path and the gang, and Anally to the 
tavern, where he obtained pork and 
potatoes and a glass of beer. 

Gradually he grew to be at home 
in the woods, as much as the squir¬ 
rels and the crows that build their 
black nests among the branches, as 
much as the rabbits that burrow in 
the sandhills warmed by the morn¬ 
ing sun. He knew every covert, 
every hidden path through the low, 
thick brushwood, every warm hol¬ 
low where there was a good bed of 
dried ferns and brown leaves. He 
roamed about in all kinds of 
weather, fair and foul, gazing at 
the blue summer skies which Took 
purple between the dark tops of the 
flrs, or letting the rain run down his 
neck; wading through the snow and 
struggling against the wild winds in 
early spring. Day and night were 
alike to him. So he grew up and be¬ 
came a lean, strong being, going 
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out to seek his prey and returning, 
satisfied, to sleep. Now and then 
the rising temper of his youth would 
burst out at some rollicking drink¬ 
ing party, or a light in whi^ blows 
fell alike on friend and foe. 

Since he had grown stronger he, 
too, carried his load—sacks of salt 
of increasing weight on shoulders 
which broadened every day. Finally 
by some kind of silent general elec¬ 
tion he became the leader of the 
gang. 

He had never been caught, and 
the thought gave him real pleasure. 
After some particularly daring 
smuggling feat he would enter the 
tavern where the customs officers 
were drying their muddy boots and 
tom, wet uniforms before the fire, 
grouchy and fagged like hounds 
after a vain chase. Rattling the 
newly gained money in his pockets 
he would ask the pretty lass behind 
the counter for a tot o’ gin. 

“ Here’s to the health of the offi¬ 
cers, eh Janie? And hopin’ as how 
they’ll learn to use their eyes 
better.” 

As he swallowed the drink he 
winked at the giggling girl, and 
glanced at the officers, who scowled 
furiously. In payment he tossed a 
rijksdarJder^ on the counter, with 
the words: 

” Got change for that? I ain’t 

■ rijkudaalder—a Dutch tttver coin, worth 
about one dollar. 


got nothin’ smaller. It’s a flush 
day.” 

And in the doorway he turned 
round once more, with a laugh 
which showed all his fine, white 
teeth, and said: 

” If yuh catch me. I’ll treat yuh 
all.” 

And so it had been going for 
the last three years. 

One night, in a raw December 
storm, the salt smugglers were again 
on their trail through the woods, 
one man behind the other, back 
bent, barefoot and silent. Nellis 
was leading. They were on the third 
leg of their trip from the Belgian 
frontier. They were scratched and 
bleeding from the sharp twigs which 
lashed them in the storm, and the 
ripe, open pine cones under their 
naked feet; their shoulders creaked 
under the load of wet salt; chilled 
to the bone, weary and stiff, they 
labored on. 

Nellis turned. “ Keep a look-out, 
boys 1” 

In the same instant they were sur¬ 
rounded by dark forms. 

“ Halt, or I fire 1 Give me the 
lantern! ” 

Quick as lightning Nellis brought 
the full weight of his sack to bear 
on the man who carried the light, 
throwing him to the ground. But at 
the same time he was pulled over 
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backwards and four men fell on him. 

The officers clung to the smug¬ 
gler like hounds to ^eir quarry. 
They rolled together in a heap on 
the ground, torn by the stumps and 
stems with whidi they came in sharp 
contact. Nellis made no sound. In 
grim silence he wrestled against the 
bodies which fastened on to him, 
fighting wildly like a madman with 
fists and feet. ^ desperate 

e£fort he got on his feet, tore him¬ 
self free, and ran. 

A shot rang after him, then a 
second. But darting behind a pile of 
wood he leaped and bounded over 
felled trees, over hollows and 
ditches, into the thick forest. He 
did not stop until he heard the sound 
of the shots grow faint. Then he 
fell exhausted on the ground. 

He panted the night air through 
his parched throat, shaking under 
the dumping of his quickened heart¬ 
beats. He felt as if his head would 
burst. The darkness whirled around 
him. He pressed his clenched fists 
to his temples and found the warm 
blood oozing down on one side from 
under his matted hair. It flowed 
faster and warmer, down the side 
of his nose and into his mouth with 
a sickly taste. Carefully he felt the 
wound, and it smarteci under his 
touch, across his forehead and skull. 

Nellis was afraid. What if he 
should faint here and be found at 
daylight by the officers? He stood 
up dizzily, holding to a tree with one 
hand while he pressed the other 
against the wound. He tried to 
think where he was. 

A faint light visible through the 
striped darkness of the pine forest, 
anci the sound of constant murmur¬ 
ing which he distinguished between 
the roaring of the wind, indicated 
to him where the stream ran along 
the edge of the woods. He knew an 
uninhabited house there, not far dis¬ 


tant. He had onto slept diere safely 
all day long, beside the salt bags of 
the gang, while the officers sealed 
the neighborhood. He saw the 
house outlined like a Hack moun¬ 
tain, secure in the storm-flayed grey 
fields. Stumbling and falling over 
fern roots, he made for it, limping, 
for he had sprained his right foot 
in flight. 

The window through whick he 
hoped to climb in was closed with a 
shutter and seemed bolted. But the 
door of the bam was ajar. The 
rusty hinges creaked behind him, 
and then all was still. 

The storm had heaped op the 
dead leaves in a comer. He 
crouched dcjwn on them. “ They 
csm’t swear it was me,” he thought, 
with a smuggler’s knowledge of the 
law. That reassured him. But he 
felt himself growing dizzy and sin¬ 
gularly light headed. He tried to 
stanch the blood with a strip which 
he tore from his shirt. He could 
hardly lift his arms, and the pain 
was so intense that he groaned. 
Then he heard steps approaching 
the door of the bam. 

Instinctively Nellis tried to riste, 
to run, no matter where; but he 
could not get on his feet, and he 
crept back into die comer as far as 
possible, against the wall. This was 
undoubtedly the end. 

The door opened and showed a 
flickering yellow light, which moved 
uncertainly to and fro. It was an 
old man, carrying a stable lantern 
in his hand. The wind ruffled his 
long, thin, grey hair, and tugged at 
the robe whidi he had hastily 
donned. 

“ I certainly thought ...” he 
muttered, as he raised the lantern. 
Just then he caught sight of the pale, 
blood-stained face and the scared, 
aCngry eyes in the corner. He said 
calmijr: 
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“ You are wounded? Come, and 
I will help you.” 

And seeing how weak the man 
was, he approached him, helped him 
to his feet, and supported him to 
the house and into a dimly lighted 
room. 

Sit here for the present,” he 
said, leading Nellis to a sofa. “ And 
stay quiet till I return.” 

Nellis was as docile as a child; 
he was quite stunned. The old man 
returned with a grumbling, refrac¬ 
tory maidservant, who said over and 
over again: 

“ Now, this is what you’re al¬ 
ways doing. Dominie I ” 

However, she helped him wash 
the Blood from Nellis’s face and 
hair, and place a wet bandage 
around his head. The old man took 
a blanket from the bed which stood 
in the corner of the room, and cov¬ 
ered his guest with it. 

” Now go to sleep. Tomorrow 
we will cafl the doctor.” 

Then he lay down shivering on 
the bed, and drew his dressing- 
gown about him, and the grumbling 
maid placed the oil lamp so that its 
light could disturb neither her mas¬ 
ter nor the patient, and went away. 

Nellis lay perfectly still, with his 
knees drawn up to keep from sliding 
o£F the smooth horsehair couch. He 
was afraid. The night-light behind 
the porcelain shade, the bed with 
the green curtains in large folds, the 
rugs, the couch on which he lay—? 
the rich folks’ furnishings in a room 
which he had always seen with 
nothing but cobwebs in the corners, 
all this alarmed him. 

But particularly the old man, who 
had so suddenly made his appear¬ 
ance and had brought him here—he 
was especially afraid of him. Did 
he want to keep hirn here and mean¬ 
time warn the police? He raised 
himself on one elbow and looked 
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inquiringly at the man sleeping in 
the green bed. He did not stir. The 
old, sunken face lay still, with 
closed eyes,.and parted lips. The 
sheet moved slightly over his chest 
with his regular breathing. Nellis 
looked at him for some time. Then 
he let himself slip back, cautiously 
stretched out his legs as far as the 
couch would permit, and slept. 

He was startled by a voice in his 
ear and a grip on his wrist. He 
resisted. 

“ Not so rough,” said the voice. 
Two men were standing by his 
couch. One of them was the old man 
of the night before, the other re¬ 
tained his hold on his wrist, and said 
to the old man: 

“ You have here a strange guest, 
Dominie.” 

The Dominie made some remark 
about losing the way and an acci¬ 
dent in the dark. And the other 
sneered and began to loosen the 
bandage. When he saw the wound 
he gave a low whistle through his 
thin lips. 

“ Well, I never! And where did 
you get that? ” 

Nellis did not answer; he looked 
at the doctor distrustfully out of the 
corner of his eye. 

” I can guess,” the latter con¬ 
tinued. And he began his work. The 
Dominie looked on concernedly; and 
seeing so much blood he asked: “ Is 
It serious? 

The doctor shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. ” Enough to take you and me 
out of this world. But these people 
have parchment instead of skin, and 
cast-iron by way of bones.” He 
wiped his instruments carefully and 
said to Nellis: 

“ You can go back to the town 
tomorrow. You belong there, don’t 
you, on the Heggelersdijk?” 

The Heggelersdijk was the dis- 
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trict where the smugglers and the 
poachers lived. 

“ No( my friend, you need not an¬ 
swer. My question is merely a 
rhetorical figure. Go to the hospital, 
and the surgeon there will see to 
you. Go before ten in the morning.” 

He went away, accompanied by 
the old man. Nellis heard the click 
of his nailed boots in the hall, heard 
him laugh as he stood in the door¬ 
way and said. 

” Only one of the townspeople, 
such as you. Dominie, would be 
fooled in this way. Any child in the 
village could tell you.” 

Then Nellis understood that the 
old man had taken him in without 
knowing who he was, and he looked 
anxiously at the door as his protec¬ 
tor entered the room. Fine folks 
were always hand in glove with the 
police and the courts. 

The Dominie said nothing. He 
paced the room once or twice and 
then stood gazing out of the win¬ 
dow. His hands were crossed on fils 
back; his fingers moved nervously. 
Suddenly he turned and said in a 
tone which implied that he had just 
made a decision. 

“ The first thing for you to do is 
to eat and grow quite strong.” 

Nellis stared at him in astonish¬ 
ment. Then the Dominie went to 
find the housekeeper, who was busy 
about the house. Her voice sounded 
in the hall, discontentedly: “ It’s a 
shame. Dominie, that good wine 
which you got from your Bible class I 
I can’t allow it. I shall go to the 
village and get him some brandy, 
that is much better for him.” 

Then followed some indistinct 
reply from the old man, and the 
housekeeper responded: 

“ Well, what difference does that 
make ? I won’t melt in the rain. I’d 
rather go to the village than to the 
cellar, as sure as I’m alive. Does 


the Dominie think that I can stand 
by and see him pour his good wine 
down the throat of that tramp? No, 
Dominie, Dominie I If you’re going 
yourself I’d much rather do it 1 ” 

And she pattered down the cellar 
steps in her loose slippers. 

She returned with a dish of stew 
in one hand and a dusty bottle in 
the other. 

“ Now, don’t drink that as if it 
were 'water out of the gutter, like 
the stuff you get at home. If I had 
my way you wouldn’t get any at all. 
But there’s no arguing with the 
Dominie.” 

Nellis seized the bottle and 
gulped down the wine. It was good. 
And then he fell on the food, 
bolting it ravenously, until he was 
satisfied and forgot his anxiety in 
a new feeling of drowsy comfort. 
He lay back on his pillows and 
looked around the room—at the 
bedstead, at a table on which stood 
a large white bowl and a pitcher, at 
a cupboard full of books, at a pic¬ 
ture on the wall showing a pale race 
crowned with a wreath of thorns. 
He vaguely remembered seeing 
something like it before . . . 

His heavy eyelids drooped lower 
and lower. The last thing that he 
noticed, half asleep, was the 
Dominie walking to and fro outside, 
in front of the window. 

Slowly the old man paced the 
wintry grfrden,- up and down, up and 
down, not heeding the cold drizzle 
and the slipperiness of the muddy, 
black paths. There was something 
pathetic about his bent form in the 
worn black coat. Now and then his 
lips moved as if he were speaking 
to himself. He wore a worried ex¬ 
pression. For forty years the good 
teacher had preached to his congre- 
* gation of tradespeople, some active, 
others sleepy and retired, in the 
secluded litde Dutch town* where Kg 
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had been born and bred. He had 
baptized their sens and daughters, 
catechized, confirmed and married 
them. And everything had always 
been as it should. But suddenly this 
smuggler had appeared. It was like 
a revelation from another world, 
from an evil, wild chaos. After the 
first shock he was beginning to pon¬ 
der the matter with the semi-fearful 
curiosity of saintly souls regarding 
evil, wondering what might be the 
inner being and existence of such a 
man of violence. 

He must lead this wanderer on 
the path of perdition, who had so 
wonderfully been placed in his 
power, bade to the fold. But how 
should he speak to him? He visual¬ 
ized Nellis as he had seen him that 
morning asleep—the youthful face 
freckled to the very tip of the nose, 
the downy upper lip, and the dark 
lashes around the eyes which were 
closed so quietly, almost like those 
of a child. But then he thought of 
the doctor. 

“ A dangerous fellow. I wouldn’t 
bother about him. Dominie. It’s 
casting pearls before swine.” 

He hesitated. But in the end—it 
was growing dusk—he reproached 
himself for his little faith. 

“ Who hath made man’s mouth ? 
have not I the Lord? Now there¬ 
fore go, and I will teach thee what 
thou shalt say.” 

He went to his guest. Nellis lay 
tossing under the tumbled blanket, 
his face dull red with the rising 
fever. He was thinking regretfully 
of the loss at the last moment of his 
hardwon gain. The heavy sack 
would certainly have brought in a 
rijksdaalder; now he would get 
nothing. And he had lost his boots 
as well. They were new • ; • ^ 

The Dominie read the grief in his 
dark eyes. “ Already he repents,” 
was his glad reflection. He sat down 


beside the couch and placed his 
hand on Nellis’ shoulder. 

“ Young man—” 

The door was opened, and the 
maid poked her bonneted head 
round the corner. 

“ Dominie, the burgomaster is 
here and wants to speak to you. 
Shouldn’t wonder if it was about 
him there,” she added, with a 
threatening look at Nellis. 

The Dominie rose confusedly; his 
benevolent thoughts were scattered 
like a brood of chi(;ks at the swoop 
of a hawk. 

“What are we to do? You’re 
still very ill 1 ” He was quite upset. 
Was his home, so hospitably opened 
to the fugitive, to turn into a trap? 

Nellis jumped up and ran to the 
window. With trembling fingers the 
old man undid the fastenings and 
helped to raise the heavy sash. In a 
twinkling Nellis was outside, on his 
bare feet, and out of the little gar¬ 
den on to the high road. The pro¬ 
tecting dark enveloped him. 

He limped along for some dis¬ 
tance, keeping as dose as possible 
to the alders by the ditch. And so 
in time he caught up to a covered 
cart which was jogging along. The 
driver held out the butt end of his 
whip and hauled him on board 
among the sacks and barrels. So be 
was carried along, nearby to his 
home on the Heggelersdijk. 

His mother had hung the kettle 
over the fire to boll water for coffee, 
and was warming her hands on the 
lukewarm metal. 

“ I thought they’d caught you,” 
she remarked with listless astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ They’d better look out for their 
own skins,” answered Nellis. He sat 
down by the window, shaking vio¬ 
lently, and supported his burning 
head with two hands. 

“ I s’pose you’ve eaten? ” 
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He said “ yes ” without raising 
his eyes. And when night came and 
his father stumbled in and banged 
the door behind him with an oath, 
he crept into a corner and lay down, 
with his face to the wall, on an old 
potato sack and some straw. 

He remained there all through 
the following day, sometimes groan¬ 
ing aloud. Nobody paid any atten¬ 
tion to him. He remembered how 
^e Dominie had given him ^e 
Blanket off his bed and the wine 
from his bottle and food out of his 
dish. 

The second day dragged slowly 
on. About noon he rose and rum¬ 
maged in the muddle in the dark, 
dirty corners till he found a piece 
of twine. With this he went out. He 
returned, tired and pale, with the 
smell of gin in his clothes, and crept 
into his corner. But at evening he 
rose again and went out of the town 
into the woods. 

The forest is bordered by a strip 
of scrub oak which retains its dull 
brown foliage all through the win¬ 
ter. Into this he vanished, bending 
so that the branches swayed above 
him as he went deep into the brush. 
When he emerged he held a brace 
of hares by the hindlegs. Their 
heads hung as if their necks were 
broken, and the eyes bulged from 
their sockets. He felt them; they 
were large and fat. The dealer in 
the town had not had such fine ones 
for a long time. He slipped the 
hares into a bag and turned across 
the fields in the direction of the 
Dominie’s house. 

The cross old maidservant 
opened the door. 

“ So I At least you’ve got the 
decency to come and thank the 
Dominie. He’s been thinking you 
were sick and dead, for he went to 
the hospital—in all this bad weather 
and him so old—and they didn’t 
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know anything about you there.”, 
She brought him to her master. 
The old man was sitting by the win¬ 
dow, pensively gazing at the west¬ 
ern sky which stretched in pale hues 
over the lingering orange on the 
horizon, like an archway of pearl 
over a road of gold and translucent 
glass. He held an open book on his 
knees. • 

“ Here he is,” said the maid 
laconically. 

^ The Dominie rose hastily from 
his seat, dropping the book to the 
ground; ^d running up to Nellis 
he laid his two sm^ white hands 
on the fist which still awkwardly 
clasped the gnarled stick. 

” 1 am glad, 1 am glad 1 ” 

He looked up at the sturdy face 
above him, his eyes glistening with 
eager ioy. 

^ At last Nellis managed to open 
his mouth and say, ” I thank ye very 
kindly, an’ here’s a couple o’ hares." 

The Dominie only half heard'him 
and did not understand him at all. 

“ Better not bring in the lights 
yet,” he whispered to the maid, “ he 
doubtless wants to speak to me.” 
He laid his hand on the arm of his 
guest and added, “ Sit down, Nellis, 
—^that’s your name, isn’t it? ” 

** Yes, they call me that,” an¬ 
swered Nellis in a doubtful tone. 
He sat down cautiously, on the edge 
of the chair. 

“ And are you quite better? ” 
the Dominie asked. 

** Pretty fair,” said Nellis. And 
after a moment he added, with in¬ 
creasing confidence, “ Jan Brunnings 
gave me a lift t’other day, and they 
didn’t know nothing about me at 
home, and I ain’t heard nothing 
neither, not from the burgomaster, 
or the officers, or the courts, or 
nobody.” 

The Dominie interrupted him 
nervously. 
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“ I’ve been thinking how you 
might best be helped. I can’t do it 
myself, I need no one,—I do my 
own garden. But they want a gard¬ 
ener’s assistant at the castle. If I 
give you a note to the lady she will 
be sure to take you on.” 

Nellis was busy loosening with his 
teeth the strong knot which tied the 
sack. He gave it a final tug. 

“ Oh, I can earn 
a plenty,” he de¬ 
clared confidently. 

He pulled out the 
hares and laid 
them on the table. 

“They’re fat 
ones.” 

The Dominie 
leaned over to ex¬ 
amine them with 
h i s shortsighted 
old eyes. 

“What have you 
there? ” 

“ Hares, from the heath. 

I caught’m with a snare in the 
woods.” 

He laughed, half slyly, half 
boyishly. “ The gamekeeper 
tracked all around me, but he 
ain’t seen me yet.” 

“You don’t mean to 
say that you poached those 
hares? ” cried the Dominie. 

“Sure, just nowl I’m a 
good hand at that. The baron’s 
brother comes here to hunt every 
ear, but he needn’t take such pains, 
’ll see to that,” declared Nellis 
proudly. 

The Dominie was speechless. 
Then he burst out, 

“ Fellow, how dare you come to 
me with these? ” 

He trembled so that he had to 
steady himself on the table. Nellis 
looked at him, puzzled. 

“ But I told you the keeper didn’t 
see me,” he said in self defense. 


“ You needn’t be afraid of him,—he 
won’t bother you.” 

The Dominie sank back on his 
seat, covering his eyes with his 
hands. 

“ I saved him from punishment, 
and now he regards me as an accom¬ 
plice,” was his appalling thought. 
And immediately the Christian habit 
of severe introspection forced him 
to the humble ad¬ 
mission, “ I de¬ 
serve this—I was 
silent when I 
should have 
spoken, I left him 
in his sins, and 
now he has fallen 
deeper.” 

He wiped the 
perspifrflion from 
his brow, and 
after a while said 
gently. 

“Don’t you 
know that it is a 
sin to steal?” 

Nellis stared at 
him in amazement. 
The old man 
pointed with a 
trembling finger at 
the hares. “ Take 
those away and 
deliver them to the 
person to whom 
they belong. Unfortunate young 
man, how have you come to be a 
deceiver and a thief?” 

“ I ain’t ever stolen nothin’ yet,” 
:ried Nellis. “ The man as told 
you that lied! ” 

The Dominie stared at him. 
“What about those hares, then?" 
he asked at last. 

“ I snared’m mesel’. Did the 
Dominie think that I’d steal a hare 
from a pal? I went there mesel’ 
this noon, an’ set the snare, and this 
evenin’ they were caught. If I 
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take’m to the town I can certainly 
get twenty-five stivers for’m across 
the counter, and nobody can say 
nothin’ agin that.” 

“ Nellis,” said the Dominie as he 
leaned forward and looked right 
into his eyes. “ Don’t you really 
understand that if you take those 
hares which belong to another and 
which he alone has the right to 
shoot, you are stealing? And that 
if you secretly carry salt across the 
border you are depriving the State 
of customs, and that that also is 
theft?” 

“ I don’t steal,” declared Nellis. 
“ Everybody knows I carry salt. I 
can earn the money just as well as 
the king, he’s got plenty any way.” 

“ Do not fool yourself with such 
arguments 1 You know that you 
are doing something which is not 
right. If your conscience had been 
clear you would not have run away 
from the Burgomaster—^who did 
not even know what you had done.” 

** But of course I’ll run,” cried the 
smuggler. ** Should I let myself be 
caught and hauled into court and 
locked up ? ” 

** Then you admit that you de¬ 
serve punishment? ” asked the 
Dominie in a more severe tone. 

“ Yes, if they catch you, you’ve 
got to go to the lock-up,” acknowl¬ 
edged Nellis. “ An’ if they’re just 
about it I wouldn’t say nothin’ of it. 
But it happens sometimes that they 
collar you when you’re goin’ along 
the edge of the woods. And there 
may be snares there, but I mean to 
say they can’t prove that you put’m 
there. But sometimes they take 
you all the same, and the game- 
keeper is believed, whether he 
speaks true or not, that’s the law. 
And with smuggling it’s just the 
same. If they catch me with a sack 
on my back, and they’ve seen me and 
can swear to it that it was me, well. 


1 wouldn’t say so much about it. So 
long as it’s fair. But otherwise I’ll 
punch’m in the face, and the officers 
know that, and they’re just as afraid 
of the smugglers as the smugglers 
are of them.” 

He stopped: he had clearly out¬ 
lined the rights of both belligerent 
parties. 

The Dominie looked at him sadly 
and thought, ” Is it possible that in 
our land, where the word of God 
is taught to all, there should be those 
who are worse than the heathen! ” 

And he told the sinner of the 
Judge’s wrath, of his compassion on 
those who repent and turn from 
their wicked ways, of the peace of 
those who walk in the path of right¬ 
eousness. Nellis sat opposite him, 
his eyes fixed on the ground mo- 
tioness. He did not understand it. 
He did not understand why the rich 
folks might shoot the hares on the 
heath, and he must not touch them. 
He did not understand why the king, 
who was rich, should receive m<mey 
from him, Nellis, who was poor. 
He did not understand why he 
might not resist the police who 
wished to take him into court. He, 
the untamed lord of a wild gar¬ 
den of Eden, upon whose head not 
even the shadow of the tree of 
knowledge had fallen, understood 
neither the law nor the law-giver. 
The old divine gave him his best, all 
his godliness, aU his pity, all his in¬ 
nocent grief—the most sacred treas¬ 
ures of his own sweet soul and the 
words in which is contained the 
heritage of the sorrowing ages, of 
generations seeking and finding, of 
those few rare souls whose ardent 
desire for the supreme good became 
a purification and a light into the 
world. 

“ Promise me that you will lead 
a better life from now on,” he 
pleaded. 
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But Nellis did not answer. 
He did not know what to say. 
He was unhappy and perplexed 
Finally he stood up, took the 
hares mechanically, and went away. 
The Dominie did not hinder him. 
In him arose bitterness against 
this man who despised God’s 
grace and persevered in evil. 

The aged maid crossed the hall 
with the lamp as Nellis went out. 
She saw his downcast face and the 
hares in his hand. 

“ Stolen game I Shame on you 1 
So you thought you’d get rid of that 
here, impudent fellow. That’s all 
the thanks we get! ” And she 
slammed the door after him. 

Nellis stood outside, in the dark 
and the mist, half stunned. And he 
returned whence he had come, limp¬ 
ing on his swollen foot. He came 
to the tavern where the smugglers 
were wont to barter their salt secret¬ 
ly to the shopkeepers of the town. 
A reddish light shone through the 
dirty window. He halted, and 
looked again at his hares. “ And 
they’re such fine ones! ” In his dis¬ 
appointment he said the words 
aloud. He could not think clearly. 
He only felt, like some dull pain 


within, that the only one who had 
ever been good to him had spumed 
his gratitude and his gift. 

Some one opened the door of the 
tavern. Cautiously the host peeped 
out. 

“ I thought somebody was bring¬ 
ing in some salt,” he said in hushed 
tones. “ Whatcher got there? 
Hares? Well, thirty stivers for 
the two.” 

Nellis threw them at his feet. 
“Take’m, andbed-dl” 

In a moment the host had hidden 
away the soft little bodies. He in¬ 
vited Nellis to come in: to take 
a drink on the deal. Nellis took 
the glass from pretty Janie without 
looking at her. He swallowed the 
raw gin and said gruflBy. 

“ Gim’me another. You can 
take it out of the ’daalder." 

And he took a second drink and a 
third and a fourth. He drank tifl 
he no longer felt that dull pain widi- 
in. And when die innkeeper 
thought it was time to close for the 
night he said: 

“ Y’r credit’s.up, Nellis.” 

And led him to the door and 
kicked him out into the street. And 
there he lay. 
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The Bozhur Flower 

By 

M. M. Rakich 

From the Serbian by Dorothea Frail 

There is a popular belief in Serbia that after a famous 
battle on K6sovo plain, a Power burst into bloom, crimson 
from Serbian, blue from Turkish blood. 

"How beautiful the night! Lo, everywhere, 

Through poplar and acacia boughs and tall 
Old linden trees and oaks, the moon lets fall 
The pouring marvel of her golden hair. 

Over the meadow land of fragrant grass. 

Over ploughed fields which sudden rain in streams 
Has deepened to a black, mysterious mass, 

The soul of moonlight, large and lovely, dreams. 

A secret hush. On silent Kosovo 

Where countless legions met their ancient doom, 

Still watered by the blood of long ago. 

The bozhur flower bursts to crimson bloom. 
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A story for men. 

By 

Arvid Skappel 

From the Norwegian by Arvid Paulson* 



Arvid Skappel voas horn in Christiania, Norway, forty years 
ago. He began to study medicine but quickly gave it up. He 
is very fond of travelling, and has covered most of the world. 
For a time he was in America, then he returned to Norway 
where he was connected with the Christiania daily, **The IFor Id,** 
Several years ago he founded a magazine, devoted principally 
to fiction. His books **Under the Stars and Stripes** and **Pacipc** 
deal with his travels, and have been very successful. He says, 
however, that he still has his best novels to do. 


O LD Frida was not much to 
brag about as a sea boat. She 
was all right in headseas, for 
she had a broad bow and a stern that 
was round like a ball. But if the 
wind and the way she was headed 
made the swell surge against her 
sides, the round-bowed lady was not 
very safe to be out in. There was 
not a pair of sea legs made that could 
stand up on her then. When she 
rose and sank with the waves, bury¬ 
ing herself almost completely be¬ 
tween them, one could manage 
neither on deck, on bridge, or m 
stokehole. 

As on this trip. All the way from 
Blyth to a good distance past the 
Russian border, with Archangel as 
her destination, she had behaved 
badly, indeed; as treacherously as a 
snake or a fox. It had been a voy¬ 
age that had tested the crewS 
patience as never before; and If 
glowing oaths and red hot cursing 
and damning could have melted an¬ 
cient scrap iron, there would have 
been nothing left but slags of old 
Frida. But Lord, you say, one 


can’t scrap a boat into junk just be¬ 
cause she rolls. There is one thing 
certain, however: such a heaving and 
storm-ridden sea watch after watch, 
day after day, week in and week out, 
unconsciously beats a feeling of de¬ 
pression into the blood and forces 
one’s humor perilously beneath the 
zero point. 

One dreary morning—off the 
Russian coast—^it happened that the 
steward had had bad luck with the 
bread baking. The dough would 
not rise, and the loaf looked more 
like half a pound of chewing gum 
than anything else in the world. 
Whether the rolling sea^ was to 
blame for this ill luck, or if it was 
the steward’s own fault, I doa*t 
know, but one thing Is certain, and 
that Is that the same rolling sea did 
not tend to make the crew in the 
forecastle receive the soggy bread 
with any amount of satisfaction. 
Neither port nor starboard— 
neither seamen nor stokers. A lesser 
thing than bad bread would have 
caused the crew’s unbalanced temper 
to overflow; and the oaths and 
86 
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curses that were flung at the 
poor steward’s head were, indeed, 
both painful and choice. 

It was especially the firemen and 
the coal trimmers who were dissatis* 
fied. And it surely was not mother’s 
best behaved children who had 
shipped on the Frida on this trip; 
there were all kinds of refuse that 
came from God knows where. Both 
skipper, engineer and mates had had 
their hands full, trying to keep 
things going smoothly from watch to 
watch. It would have been folly to 
take diem to task for carrying a 
Browning in their hip pocket, for 
discontent had been smouldering un¬ 
der the ashes for some time, and it 
was only the prudence and the in¬ 
dulgence of the officers that pre¬ 
vented it from coming to open fight. 

But the feeling down in the stoke¬ 
hole was increasing, and on this 
early, dreary morning no power on 
earth could have kept the cover from 
flying ofl the kettle. Already the 
youngest one of the coal trimmers. 
Nils Peisa, had been sent astern 
to the captain with a sample of the 
steward’s fatal bread; and he had 
been ordered by the rest to tell the 
skipper in plain language that just 
because they were stokers and sim¬ 
ple seamen, that did not mean that 
they were swine and would eat all 
kinds of garbage: they wanted bread, 
decent bread—fresh, soft bread. 

But the skipper was taking a nap, 
he was told, and Peisa returned with 
a tray of crackers which were so 
hard that they had to dip them in 
their coffee before they could get 
their teeth into them. 

Well—life on the sea is life on 
the sea, and if one can’t get any soft 
bread aboard ship, there is always 
hard tack to be found. That’s the 
life of the sailor. But the gang in 
the fire^ room on the Frida wasn’t 
that kind. They hadn’t come 


aboard her to be starved to death. 

Jorgen Knurren was their spokes¬ 
man. He always was—in peace as 
well as in war. If there was “ devil¬ 
try in the air,” as he himself called 
it, he_ was the one who by reason of 
his size, strength, and brutal force 
became their leader. And if tliere 
ever was a moment of peace and 
quiet aboard the ship, he would soon 
begin with his complaints; he would 
grumble and growl, and swear and 
rage, just to bring about fresh trou¬ 
ble and deviltry. One never could 
feel safe with Knurren around. Tie 
could not live without noise and 
strife—he could not breathe in such 
lukewarm air. ^ He had to use either 
his mouth or his fists. 

“ Danm it 1” he bellowed sudden¬ 
ly and threw the piece of hard tack 
he had in his hand against the deck 
so that it was crushed into crumbs. 
And jumping to his feet, he hissed 
out: “What does that fop,^ that 
damned puppy-dog of a skipper, 
think that he can put over on us? 
Well, he can pve you guys anything 
he likes, but me—me—^Jorgen Knur¬ 
ren I I am going to have a few 
words with that Sunday school guy, 
so help me God. Even if I have to 
lay him out cold and see him dead. 
I, Jorgen Knurren, am going to get 
decent soft bread, I tell you.” 

“ Oh, don’t get so excited, Knur¬ 
ren,” said Peisa, trying to calm him 
and going towards him in a conciliat¬ 
ing manner. “ Tomorrow everything 
will be all right, so what’s the use 
of . . .” 

Jorgen Knurren stopped short and 
stared at the coal trimmer. For 
a moment the youth’s audacity had 
made him speechless, and out of his 
bloodshot eyes he gave him an evil 
glance. Then, suddenly, he picked 
up a piece of hard tack from out of 
the bread basket on the table and 
threw it at Peisa’s head. The youth 
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dropped to the deck with a gash in 
his nose from which the blood flowed 
freely. 

“ Puppy-dog,” cried the berserk; 
and he hissed out the word between 
the teeth. “ Don’t you know 
Knurren ?” 

And wiping the froth- from his 
mouth with the back of his hand, he 
threw the white foam in the face of 
the insolent one who had dared to 
make suggestions to him. 

But at this, several of the men 
were on their feet. There was pro¬ 
test in their faces which in the near¬ 
darkness of the forecastle seemed 
pale in comparison with Knurren’s. 
What the devil did he mean by strik¬ 
ing one of them like that? Better 
find out right now how hard he 
could bite. They put down their 
cups and their eating utensils, wiped 
off their mouths with the palm of the 
hand, hitched up their trousers, and 
stood angry and unflinching, face to 
face with Knurren. 

Again Jorgen stood agape for a 
moment, staring at his new adver¬ 
saries. Then he snapped his jaws 
together with a snarl and a gnash, 
swept the crowd with a glance of his 
two flashing eyes, and in the next in¬ 
stant he had sprung to the doorway 
where he stood facing them. He 
measured them with his evil, yellow 
eye, like that of a cat, piercing each 
one as if he were branding him with 
an iron. Then he slowly lifted his 
enormous ham fist in the air, bring¬ 
ing it down with the weight of a 
sledgehammer, snarling under his 
breath in a voice full of sneer and 
menace; “ The first mother’s pet 
that moves as much as a finger, will 
land where he landed ”—^and he spit 
in the direction of the stunned coal- 
trimmer. “ And mind you, you fools, 
if any one of you dares to act as 
cushion for my fist, he’ll regret that 
he ever was born. Have I said 


’enough?” he suddenly shrieked and 
let his sledgehammer fist whiz in the 
air round about himself with a 
broad, menacing sweep—“ Sit down, 
or I’ll make you sit down . . .” 

And the men stumbled, defeated 
and in silence, to their seats at the 
table. 

“ Now you follow me back to the 
skipper, you poor vipers, and I’ll 
show you, you cowards, how to get 
bread that’s fit to eat.” 

He stepped across the high thresh¬ 
old out on the deck, and stood there 
waiting, while one by one the men 
came stealing out, clinging close to 
the bulk-head. 

” Curs!” he exclaimed, his mouth 
distorted. 

As he stood there, Knurren 
looked what he almost was—a 
mighty gorilla. Over six feet in 
height, a giant in every way; almost 
inexplicably ugly, rugged and hairy. 
The low, apelike forehead slanted 
back at a sharp angle, the eyes were 
like little round balls, stinging and 
black, though they sometimes glist¬ 
ened with a phosphorescent yellow 
glow. His jaw was square and prom¬ 
inent, and his clumsy, unshapely, 
hairy hands hung below his knees, 
while the legs were slightly bowed. 
His whole frame was bent forward, 
and the upper part of the body was 
pushed out in such a way that the 
arms swung to and fro before him, 
like two clubs, whenever he moved. 

It was difficult to find any trait in 
this giant’s outward appearance that 
might serve to prove that his origin 
and ancestry could not be traced 
back to the cream of society in some 
East African animal kingdom. This 
monster must possess phenomenal 
strength; and he seemed to be al¬ 
most dying for desire and a chance 
to use it. 

It cannot be said that people gave 
much sympathy to Jorgen Knurren 
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as he dr^ged himself along in this 
world. The only reason for his be¬ 
ing tolerated, listened to and obeyed 
by those with whom he happened to 
come in contact, was their respect 
and fear for his physical power and 
his-brutality. No one has any par¬ 
ticular desire to be hammered to 
pieces by a bloodthirsty gorilla. 

The time was approaching eight 
bells and change or watch when Jor- 
gen Knurren wabbled astern on his 
straddling sea legs, followed by the 
gang from the stokehole. The sea¬ 
men heard the commotion and 
thought they had best corne along 
too, since it would otherwise seem 
like a notion of only the few; and 
one by one and in small groups they 
trailed aft. One could hear Knur¬ 
ren mumbling and cursing in his red 
beard as—^heavy and awkward—he 
walked toward the ship’s stern in the 
rolling sea. Now and then he 
would burst out into venomous pro¬ 
fanity. In the doorway of the mess- 
room he met the steward. He asked 
him where the skipper was. The 
rest of the gang had stopped just 
abaft of midship—as mu^ out of 
timidity as of old habit. 

“ He is still asleep,” stammered 
the steward and tried to hasten by. 

” Then wake him, you pasty 
face 1” He caught hold of him by the 
neck and held him there as if he had 
been a little child. ” And tell him 
that Knurren wants to talk to him.” 

“You tell him that yourself, Jor- 
gen,” whined the steward, squeezed 
into a corner in the gangway. 

Jorgen went Inside and stopped in 
the pantry. His eye glanced from 
door to door, as if to calculate just 
where the skipper was taking his 
nap. ^ Suddenly he raised his head 
angrily and shouted in a loud and 
insolent voice: 

“ Here is some one who wants to 
talk with you, captain.” 


No reply. No one appeared, to 
announce Knurren’s visit to his chief, 
neither mate, nor second mate, nor 
any one of the engineers. It seemed 
almost as if they were staying away 
purposely. . 

' I^urren paced toward the door 
that was farthest aft of the port side. 
He shoved it open without even 
knocking; and it gave a bang that 
you could hear throughout the com¬ 
partment. 

The captain drowsily turned 
around in his bunk, rubbing his eyes. 

*‘ What sort of behavior do you 
call this!” he grumbled. “ See that 
you get back forward right away!” 

“ Get backl” hissed Knurren. 
“ We’ve come here to^ get some 
bread, and we are not going to leave 
until we get it. Are you awake 
now?” 

You’ll get fresh bread when you 
ask for it in a decent manner. Now 
get out of here.” 

The skipper pulled off the blanket 
the covered him, and sat up at the 
end of the bed. Two cold blue eyes 
flamed against Knurren. Have 
you understood what I said?” It 
came, short and forceful. 

” I told you I want some fresh 
bread, or I’ll . .” 

The skipper jumped down from 
his bunk. He was dressed in a white 
flannel shirt which was open at the 
neck, and he had on his trousers and 
a pair of slippers. He was almost 
a head shorter than Knurren and of 
slender build; yet under the loose- 
fitting shirt one sensed a pair of 
broad, well shaped shoulders and a 
strong, finely rounded chest. ^ 

The thin, determined looking lips 
of his mouth became a narrow strip, 
and a deep furrow appeared between 
the thick and almost black eyebrows 
as he pointed with his hand in the 
direction of the doorway and re¬ 
peated: 
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“Gol” 

The word hit Knurren like a 
whip; he bent way over, clenching 
that enormous hst of his, while his 
eyes shot gleams of yellow: 

“ I want to get . . 

** Go 1” There was a dangerous 
note in the captain’s voice. 

“ Go 1” And in the same instant 
his fist made Knurren’s eyes look 
into a rain of stars, and more from 
stupefaction than from fear or re* 
spect, the giant backed out through 
the messroom, across the gangway 
and out on deck—followed by the 
captain. 

Midships, the crew stood all to¬ 
gether, in one large group. The 
sound of loud-mouthed talk, an out¬ 
cry, and a dull thud had reached 
them out there, and had stirred their 
curiosity. ^ It had made them forget 
ship’s discipline—^never to come aft 
of midship except in line of duty and 
when they had work to do ^ere. 
Something must have happened just 
now—they were staring and gaping, 
and could scarcely breame for excite¬ 
ment; and when the two came out 
they were all stretched across the 
main deck like a fence of glaring 
human beings. 

Jorgen ^urren stumbled badc- 
wards, his body bent, although 
the skipper was no longer pursuing 
, him; but halfway to the crew, he 
' stopped. He straightened up, threw 
a quick, wild glance across his shoul¬ 
der, wriggled his head like a bleed¬ 
ing bull, and started to spit furiously 
' as if he wanted to rid his mouth of 
some unclean taste. 

“ Damned whelp,” he yelled, 
shooting forward the upper part of 
his body in the direction of the cap¬ 
tain, who had stopped, too. ” Cud, 
who only dares to hit a guy when 
you’ve got him alone and no one 
looking. Strike now, if you dare, 
you cheat — you belly-pincher — 
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strike me first, you son of a . . . 

and I’ll squash you and grind you to 
bitsl” 

“ You fool skipper—^you come 
over here to me. Ha-ha, you pale 
face—you don’t dare to do that, I 
bet . . 

But he suddenly stopped: the cap¬ 
tain was calmly coming over toward 
him. 

‘‘ Listen to me, Jorgen Knurren,” 
he said in a quiet and even voice, 
while his eyes met Knurren’s and 
held them nailed, ” no man has ever 
used such language to me on my own 
deck and got away with it. So if 
what you want is fight, you’ll get it. 
Nevertheless, I am going to ask you 
now once more—^you and the rest— 
to go back to your deck. You’ll get 
your fresh bread—as I have already 
told you—^when you come and ask 
me in a decent way; not when you 
come barking for it like dogs. Now 
go back to your quarters.” 

“ Ho-hoi-i-i-i-i,” yelled Knurren 
with a mocking laughter. ” So you 
want to fight, you Tittle toy-captain 
. . . Go? Who is it you tell to 

f o? A good-for-nothing like you! 

)on’t you go, guys. You just stay 
here, and I’ll show you how to wipe 
the deck with the skipper’s rags up 
here in the Arctic Ocean. Come on, 
if you dare, you milk fed pup, come 
on ...” 

And the next moment the ^ant 
had pulled his heavy blue sweater 
over his head, and flung his cap on 
top of the winch. Then he pulled 
his belt a few notches tighter. 

The little that one could see of 
the enormous body was brown, as if 
it had been smeared with walnut <m1, 
but the chest and the arms, and even 
the upper part of the shoulders, 
were covered with thick, blade hair. 
His muscles were tremendous; and 
not until now, as he stood there 
naked, could one get the right im* 
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pression of the abnormal length of 
his arms. 

A murmur of admiration came 
from the crew, intermingled perhaps 
with an undercurrent of anxiety. For 
while most of them had not much 
use for their young captain—they 
could not forgive him the cold, cor¬ 
rect tone in which he ordered them 
about, and which made them boil 
with rage Inside—the thought of see¬ 
ing him OTOund to .pieces between 
Jorgen Knurren’s sledgehammer 
fists alarmed them. 

But when they saw the skipper 
calmly taking ofi his shirt, the aiw- 
iety they had felt disappeared in 
most of them. It no longer seemed 
entirely certain that the fight was go¬ 
ing to be nothing but a brutal butch¬ 
ery. There was something about 
the way the skipper had pulled off 
his shirt that indicated it was not the 
first time he had been in a fight. And 
none of them had imagined that 
the loose-fitting clothes they saw him 
in every day, could hide a chest that 
measured very few inches less than 
Knurren’s. His skin was a pinkish 
white, like a woman’s, but under it 
one could see winding wiry muscles, 
giving the skin that covered them a 
bluish hue; and at every movement 
he made, they would quiver and 
throb, just as they do on a blooded 
horse. 

Knurren’s eyes took swift meas¬ 
ure of his opponent. He recoiled. 
But it was only momentarily. 
With a snorting sound he scornfully 
swept aside his amazement. 

The captain ordered the first mate 
and the boatswain to come over to 
him. 

“ I shall have to give Jorgen 
Knurren the lesson he has been be^- 

S *ng for all this time,” he said, his 
is contracting into a slight smile. 
“ But I don’t Imow what sort of tac¬ 
tics Knurren uses when he fights 
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And I want fair play. So you two 
will have to see that everything goes 
right, and you have to take the time 
for each round, too. Fairly and 
squarely. It may be a knockout that 
will decide it.” 

Seldom, if ever, have two so to¬ 
tally different opponents been seen in 
a ring. Almost inhuman raw 
strength on the one side; endurance, 
litheness and intelligence on the 
other. It was easy to see that Knur¬ 
ren did not like this arrangement of 
time, fair play and referee, but he 
naade no opposition. Now he had 
his chance in spite of all, and he 
would not fail to take advantage of 
it. No one of the men looking on 
could have any doubt as to the final 
outcome of the struggle, but at the 
same time they felt sure, and had al¬ 
ready had proof, that it would be a 
violent and a fierce battle. 

At the very same Instant that the 
first mate cried: “ Time! ” the 
fight broke loose. Swift and lithe 
as a boy in his teens, the skipper 
commenced to dance around the 
colossus. It was evident that thei 
noble art of boxing was by no means 
Greek to him. He seemed to 
realize that a pair of quick feet is 
the best support to a man’s fist. His 
movements were like lightning: he 
drove home blows from left and 
right, now striking at him with a 
feint, now with a solid touch, as if 
he were just feeling his way. 

Knurren took to the defensive. 
He kept swinging around with his 
right leg as a pivot, following as best 
he could the other man’s movements, 
and parrying his attacks with his 
long arms, his eyes fixedly watching 
the skipper’s constantly moving 
head. But suddenly he grew weary 
of this dancing around, made a false 
attack with his left, and followed it 
up unexpectedly witii a blow of such 
crushing force tiiat the captain 
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would have been sent into an in¬ 
voluntary and lasting slumber, if 
he had not ducked his head as 
promptly as he did; and the sledge 
hammer whizzed perilously near his 
jaw. 

I'he shaggy berserk now tried to 
get dose to him, but the skipper, 
realizing only too well that once in 
the gorilla’s grip he would be done 
for, fell back, ducked and escaped; 
and finally he sent home a tremen¬ 
dous blow with his right that hit 
Knurren in the diaphragm. It forced 
the giant to stop and get his breath. 
He rolled his monkey head_ con¬ 
fusedly. It was the first time in his 
life he had experienced such an 
awakening. He stood quite still for 
a moment, blinking his eyes and gaz¬ 
ing at his opponent as if he were 
about to ask: “ How did you do 
it?” 

But he was far from done for, he 
remembered his suixessful begin¬ 
ning—^made a feint with his left and 
let the rigjit follow with a tremen¬ 
dous swing ^ of the arm, and the 
skipper received such a blow on the 
left of his neck that he began to 
reel, and the next second he felt him¬ 
self cau^t in the horrible vise of the 
ferocious gorilla. Then followed a 
rain of short, swift, merciless blows 
which sent the skipper half uncon¬ 
scious down on the deck, while the 
colossus stood bending over him, 
prepared to give him a last knock¬ 
out blow in case he should try to 
raise his head. "With his watch in 
his hand, the first mate was just 
about to throw himself between 
them, should Knurren show signs of 
taking advantage of the favorable 
situation and try to throttle his 
fallen enemy. 

” Time! ” He was saved only by 
seconds. Knurren had to be pulled 
away by many pairs of arms; ne was 
like a maniac, swearing and yelling 
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wildly, and he could not understand 
what the devil time had to do with 
him. 

The skipper was in need of the 
pause. Knurren’s embrace and the 
jab to the neck had nearly put him 
to sleep, and again and again he 
repeated to himself, in his dazed 
condition, that from now on it was 
a question of keeping away from 
those damnable tentacles. Another 
such squeeze and he knew that he 
would be done for. And he nodded 
assent when the first mate whispered 
to him; “ Try to close his blinkers 
—he don’t like the jab you gave him 
over the right eye. 

So when it came to the second 
round, the skipper kept his promise. 
He tripped and danced, driving 
home a punch with lightning speed, 
jumped back, and was again out of 
reach. He tired out the slow awk¬ 
ward gorilla with his constant ring 
dance, and at the end of the round 
he planted two punches on his nose. 
While they drew the blood from his 
mouth; his skin, which was like bark, 
was only scratched, yet the blood 
irritated the giant. But the skipper 
felt all the time as though he were 
hitting a sand bag. When the round 
was finished, he nevertheless was at 
an advantage, in spite of his fall in 
the previous round. Knurren^ was 
puffing violptly; he acted as if he 
were doing it in order to fill his lungs 
quite full. It was a new sensation, 
and Knurren hated anything that 
was foreign and incomprehensible to 
him. He glanced in the direction of 
the crew to see whether they had 
noticed anything. He saw them 
with their heads close together, and 
he delivered under his breath, a 
string of vicious oaths. “ You just 
wait, you swine ...” 

In a rage Knurren took to the 
offensive; he stabbed and stamped 
like a bull, but the captain seemed 
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as if made of rubber, for he was 
never there when Knurren struck. 
Several times the berserk received 
punches in the solar plexus, blows 
that made him cry out and gasp for 
breath. Exhausted and seeing red, 
he tore at this marionette enemy of 
his in order to put an end to this 
ridiculous exhibition, but again he 
ran his eye into a tremendous “right 
hook ” which made him sneak off 
with a sheepish expression on his 
cruel countenance. At the same 
moment the first mate called out 


There was something akin to won¬ 
der behind his monkey brow. 

Toward the end of the eighth 
round the skipper’s growing self- 
assurance nearly sent him to his de¬ 
struction. In a moment of careless¬ 
ness, he permitted the giant to come 
too close to him, and managed only 
partly to parry an upper-cut which 
sent him high in the air, his feet 
entirely clear of the deck. Before 
he had time to pick himself up again, 
the giant’s right fist described a 
circle in the air and hit him from the 


that time was up. 

He puffed and snorted and seemed 
silly in his rage. He knocked the 
pitcher of water that they handed 
to him out of sight, growling that 
he was no sucking baby that needed 
to be nursed or looked after. He 
knew that with a single blow of one 
of his two mighty knock-out fists he 
had put to sleep' dozens of men. 
But this damnable captain he seemed 
unable to manage, somehow, and 
what was worse—he was forever 
coming with these new and unex¬ 
pected punches that made his eyes 
sec less each time, shutting them up 
and making them smaller with each 
blow . . . 

During the next three rounds the 
captain Ted completely, and again 
Knurren felt as if he couldn’t 

S et air enough into his lungs. 

'is arms had become heavy 
as lead, and he had to gather 
all his strength to be .. . 


this what they 
call being tired? 


side, nearly separating his ear from 
his head. Again he was saved by 
the calling of time. > 

In spite of the violent 
flow of blood, pour- 
ing In streams from 
the wound, and , 
the stinging pain 
of it, the captain ; ‘7 
was at his adver- - 
sary again, ready 
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to give and to take still more beat¬ 
ing. Both men, however, were now 
more careful, although many and 
heavy blows were dealt. The skip¬ 
per’s white body began to take on 
patterns in red ana flaming tints, 
but he had learned his lesson and 
kept at due distance from the iron 
paws of the savage. 

The thirteenth round was almost 
the captain’s last. In a moment 
when he thought he saw his 
adversary expose himself, he 
attacked with a short punch against 
his chest and ribs, but Knurren 
parried with a devastating blow 
against his jaw, and he toppled over 
and fell to the deck. He did not get 
up, and they all thought his neck was 
broken; it seemed as if his muscles 
had ceased functioning. Tlie spec¬ 
tators approached with feelings of 
anxiety and curiosity But no—he 
was not beaten yet. Before the mate 
had counted to flve, the captain was 
on his elbow, on seven he was crawl¬ 
ing to his hands and knees, and be¬ 
fore nine had passed the mate’s lips, 
he was in the face of his startled 
antagonist with two iron-hand eye- 
shutters. But the berserk had 
scented victory, and was on the alert. 
He hailed a veritable storm of jabs 
and blows upon the skipper’s still 
befogged head; the captain reeled, 
first to the right, then to the left, 
and when time was called, he fell 
against the deck like a lifeless corpse. 

They carried him to the ship’s 
railing, and the boatswain threw 
water on his face while the first mate 
tried to get him to stand on his feet. 
It looked serious, his eyes seemed 
unable to open, and foam dripped 
from a lifeless mouth. But when 
the steward arrived with a glass of 
cognac, he roused to life again. 
The mate, who was holding him in 
his arms, felt the strength beginning 
to return to the beaten body, and he 
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was enrauraged to think that his 
chief might last a few rounds more. 

The captain, however, knew that 
it was not a question of rounds. He 
felt that his strength was at its 
lowest ebb, and he realized that it 
was no use attempting to regain his 
lost power by any scientific tricks or 
to preserve what he had left by care¬ 
ful attacks. 

The next round would be the de¬ 
riding one. There was not the 
slightest doubt in his mind as to 
that. He himself was almost at the 
end of his resistance; nevertheless 
not so near as Knurren—who had 
been gloating at his fallen enemy 
with badly disguised triumph all this 
time—^thought that he was. 

There were no feints or jabs this 
time. Knurren raged forward in a 
fierce manner, apparently deter¬ 
mined to make this the last chapter. 
He pushed the captain before him 
over toward the winch which was 
midship. But with unbelievable 
quickness and endurance, the skipper 
succeeded^ in parrying and ducking 
and keeping away from the close 
proximity of the excited and mad¬ 
dened gorilla. Knurren retired, and 
in his arrogance he exposed himself 
again and again, in order to entice 
the skipper to follow him out on the 
deck, where he could get at him and 
give him the final blow. 

But the captain wouldn’t follow 
him; he refused to be taken un¬ 
awares. And then, exhausted, Knur¬ 
ren with a long drawn-out oath went 
after him again. 

Then the miracle happened. 

Like lightning; the captain’s right 
fist shot its way into the giant’s solar 
plexus which he had left uncovered. 
It looked as if in this blow he had 
collected all the weight and force he 
still possessed. No one can say 
exactly how it occurred, but sud¬ 
denly Knurren threw his arms in the 
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air and fell flat on the deck like one 
who had been shot. 

The captain stood stiff, staring at 
his fallen enemy, while he was being 
counted out. Then he sank in a 
heap, without a sound, at Jorgen 
Knurren’s side, pale and motionless. 
It took some time to put life into 
Knurren and his victorious captain, 
and, queerly enough, both of them 
opened their eyes at the same time. 

The captain was the first to 
get on his legs. With his hands in his 
pockets, he stood and watched the 
men trying to help Knurren to his 
feet again, rubbing and massaging 
his legs in order to make them sup¬ 
port the body. There was neither 
resentment nor triumph in his eyes, 
as he stood there, regarding the 
colossus before him. He just 
seemed to be waiting to see what 
the other man was going to do. 

Then Knurren cau^t sight of 


him. Strength suddenly returned to 
the giant’s body; with a rough ge»< 
ture he brushed aside those who 
were trying to help him, quickly 
stroked the back of his hand across 
his eyes, which were almost glued 
together, and went forward to the 
captain. ^ He stretched out his 
broad, hairy fist, and his voice was 
not very clear as he said: 

“ Captain, you are the first man 
who has ever made Jorgen Knurren 
bite the dust, and if I never 
got anything but hard-tadc to eat 
for the rest of my life. I’d gladly 
chew it on any ship on which you 
are the skipper.” 

The captain took his hand, and a 
shadow of a smile passed across his 
thin j^s as he shook it and replied: 

“ To-morrow morning you’ll get 
some fresh bread, Jorgen Knurren. 
for now you have asked for it in a 
decent way.” 
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j SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALLMENTS 

I Vladimir Medviedoff, the leader of the exiled Russian Revolutionists in Geneva during 
the War, is plotting the dovmfall of Czarism. Through the influence of the beautiful 
Ida di San Carvagno Vitterba, wife of the Sardinian consul, who is in love with him, 
he has secured the position of confidential secretary to Prince Olebine, a dissolute old 
aristocrat, cousin of the Czar, Olebine is on the verge of death as a result of the mad 
excesses into which he has been led by his favorite. Gaby, who is in the pay of Mme, 
di San Carvagno, Medviedoff secures money to foment the Revolution from Germany 
and from the Princess private fortune which he manages, Mme, di San Cafvagno 
obtains valuable aid and information for Medviedoff from the French Consul, who is in 
love with her, and does not suspect her, Georges Hunter, the new attache at the French 
Consulate, has also fallen under her spell, 
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CHAPTER II. 


O H times, oh customs, oh 
progress, oh democracy, oh 
disappointing vulgarity I An* 
archists of our earlier years, poor 
devils 'Vfith eyes lost in dreams, noble 
brutes in straw sandals and blue 
woolen sweaters I 

You slaughtered innocent em¬ 
presses, stabbed harmless presidents 
and died, loathed by the crowd, in 
the pale dawn when the blade of 
the guillotine seemed to gleam like 
a belated new moon. 

You were ignorant of the subtle 
limit which separates crime from 
political action. You believed that 
by striking down a person you could 
dekroy a society. 

Your error was great, you old 
romantics. But let the present con¬ 
sole you. Your nephews have 
profited by your blunders. You 
were only alarming. They, to-day, 
are redoubtable; and their anarchy 
appalls me, because it breeds 
tyrants 1 

That evening Stapfer (Jean- 
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Pierre-Hipjjolyte), postman in the 
Cornavin district, finding only three 
letters in his bag, praised the Lord. 
They were addressed, in the order 
of their distribution, as follows: 

Monsieur V. I. Medviedoff, 5 Rue 
Rossi. 

Monsieur le Consul de France, the 
consulate. 

Monsieur le Secretaire-Adjoint du 
consul {same address). 

The letter paper of all three 
missives was the same. The hand¬ 
writing was the same. The perfume 
was the same. But Postman Stapfer 
didn’t notice these details. He 
limited himself to determining that 
the postage on the three was 
sufficient. 

Then, his heart lightened by the 
completion of his day’s work, 
Stapfer utilized his liberty by setting 
out for a Communist reunion. 

The meeting was to be held be¬ 
hind closed doors, at ten o’clock, in 
the back room of Pere Ouritzlcy’s 
shop. It was not the first tinie that 
the Intelllgenzia sat ia session at 
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the old man’s. But this evenin|f’8 
reunion was invested with a speaal 
importance by the fact that Medvi^ 
doif had promised to lay before it 
the plans of a vast movement, from 
which would sprout, “ like the buds 
of spring,” the first flowerings of 
the great Revolutionary tree. Those 
were his own words, for this cold 
and self-controlled man dropped 
easily into rhetoric when in his talk 
he evoked the Revolution. 

“ Like the buds of spring,” 
Stapfer repeated in his turn and 
pounded his heels more gently on 
the asphalt of the Place Neuve, 
proud that he was to come in contact 
presently with some of those men 
whom a Zuricher had praised to him 
during the two months of his last 
relief service on the frontier— 
Porodziansko, Muravieff, Goro- 
chebnikoS, and the supreme master 
of all of them, Medviedoff. 

Names fitted by their harmony to 
charm Stapfer’s innocent soul I 
Then other names, mysterious, son¬ 
orous as the forests, yet lighter and 
cheerier than the first—^Villebot, 
Dably, Legre, all from France, 
which the erudite Stapfer had al¬ 
ready seen in the windows of book¬ 
stores, on the covers of magazines, 
at the bottom of tracts discreetly 
distributed in the^ cantonment 
stables; Mascarvigni, Broncasso, 
whose “ UAwenire " and " La 
Gazetta del Lavoratore ” the young 
fellows of Tessin read out of 
sight of their chiefs; finally from 
nearer home, the pastor Kurt de 
Loueche, Ziegelmann of Chaux-de- 
Fonds, Dreher of Zurich, and the 
German comrades. 

Indeed, these would not be alL 
Medviedoff had several times an¬ 
nounced that Geneva would remain 
a sub-committee, without ever spec¬ 
ifying what was the central b^y. 
A conscientious employee and 
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methodical person, Staprer relished 
the secrecy of the Workers’ Inter¬ 
national less than he did its rigid 
organization. It was like the postal 
administration—only more exact, 
more thoroughly hierarchized. It 
gave Stapfer a titlo—that of “ Vigi¬ 
lant for Propaganda ”—and though 
inferior and almost negligible, com¬ 
ing after the more enviable func¬ 
tions of ” Propagandist,” “ Zealot ” 
and “ Effective Agent,” Stapfer 
valued this title, which lifted him 
above the anonymous mass of 
comrades, granted him, beside his 
syndical card, a ticket to all council 
meetings, embroidered on his sleeve 
one of those symbolical stripes 
which capitalist society had always 
refused him. 

“ Like the buds of spring I” That 
leasant figure of speech brought 
im back, as he walked along, to the 
necessities of his task, the day when 
the Internationale should send a 
call to its children—^to run to the 
Carnavin Morse office, seize the 
apparatus, defend it, pending the 
arrival of Communist reinforce¬ 
ments, or fight to the last breath and 
die for the Red flag. It was a 
solemn oath, taken at Prazemkine’s 
before the picture of Karl Marx. 
How different that was from mili¬ 
tarist servitude, an oath on the Bible 
or an oath to the flag. The ” Vigi¬ 
lant ” felt on his brow the burning 
breath of heroism. In the evening 
air, under the branches of the 
Bastions, ignoring the amorous 
couples on the benches, the little 
postman believed now that he saw 
travelling ahead of him the exag¬ 
gerated shadow of a great man, one 
of those prodigious beings at whose 
feet mobs bow, Stapfer, defender 
of the Communist Morse equipment, 
the Vigilant-Chief of the equali- 
tarian Republic. 
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At the door Ouritzky demanded 
ten sous. Stapler paid them, but 
criticized in sharp terms such anti* 
Communistic conduct. 

“ You have to order drinks, too,” 
Ouritzky added mildly. Then, as 
the postman flew into a rage, talked 
of taking the matter to the com¬ 
mittee and exhibited his pass as 
Vigilant, the old man shrugged his 
shoulders and handing back the 
card, now carrying, like a fossil 
mark, the fat imprint of his thumb, 
murmured: 

“ Foolishness—ach! All that is 
foolishness.” 

His gesture of sovereign con¬ 
tempt, looking over the little post¬ 
man’s head, seemed to embrace the 
company, the shop, the Morse tele¬ 
graph, the world and the thunder 
of God. 

Although the meeting was called 
for ten o’clock, Stapfcr, entering at 
nine, found himself so jostled in the 
crowd that he took a seat in the 
corner alongside the oil jars, where 
he was left shut in, breathless and 
almost suffocated. He was greatly 
intimidated also by the presence of 
unknown comrades, among whom he 
made out so many Zealots, Propa¬ 
gandists and Effective Agents—all 
superior beings, whbm a simple 
Vigilant could addrcs$ only with the 
greatest respect. 

A man approached him, a gigantic 
Georgian, promoted because of his 
six feet of stature and his powerful 
arms to the rank of Commissary. 

“ Your card I ” he demanded. 

Stapfer had to show again his 
beautiful red card, which the giant 
read with a contemptuous air. 
Then he drew back and seemed to 
measure Stapfer with a look. 

“Schweizaretz - M e r z a v e tz I” 
(Swiss pig), he said in an aside to a 
farnished looking boy who wore the 
white cloak of the Tolstoyan Absti- 
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nents. But before leavmg he 
thought it worth while to make a 
further impression on this puny 
stranger. _ For he introduced him¬ 
self, roaring in a terrible voice; 

” Do you know who I am, 
comrade? I am Muravieff, the 
Communist from the Caucasus.” 

“ Rachel, the shutters 1 ” cried 
Ouritzky’s shrill voice, above the 
buzz of conversation. 

After the beautiful Jewess had 
drawn together the heavy wooden 
panels, the heat in the narrow room 
became intolerable. 

” Leave them open 1 ” somebody 
called out. But all the others pro¬ 
tested in chorus. An excellent way 
to give the alarm to the police, 
whom spies had probably aireadv 
warned of the meeting. These last 
words were spoken in French, with 
certain indirect glances which made 
the unfortunate Stapfer still more 
uncomfortable. 

“ The first man to open them is a 
traitor,” shouted Ouritzky. 

And as quiet ensued he totflc ad¬ 
vantage of it to cast a triumphant 
glance at his daughter. The great 
heat, too, would create thirst and 
thirst called for lemonade, a 
famous vitriol which he served only 
on these occasions, after having 
carefully removed the label: or sous 
a litre. 

Then, when all his guests had 
harangued, vociferated and sung the 
famous “ Da Boudiet RevoUou- 
zia!^” Pere Ouritzky stood up very 
sleepily, brandished one of the 
bottles and answered in his sing-song 
voice: 

” Da! Da! Boudiet! Bravo, my 
children! I make it crdy twenty 
sous a bottle 1 ” 

Foolishness! ach! lool’shnessl 

Now with the shutters closed and 
the door locked so that no light 

* Long lire the RcroluUoiu 
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could escape to the outside, the 
grocery seemed to sleep snugly in 
die country-like quiet or the street. 
Nothing distinguished it from the 
other shops scattered along the 
dreary avenue connecting Plain- 
palais and Carouge. Except perhaps 
the three Hebrew characters on the 
sign and the addition in Russian let¬ 
ters: Sdiezj govoriat po-rousskg} 
But one saw these letters and signs 
so often repeated on the windows of 
, butchers, tailors, booksellers and 
cigarette dealers, in this ghetto of 
the invaders, that the good citizens 
of Geneva had lone since ceased to 
take any notice or them. Poor, 
over-hospitable Switzerland, which, 
for love of liberty, received exiles 
only to send them back dictators I 
‘‘ Hasn’t Vladimir Hitch come ? ” 
said a voice. 

A certain impatience had begun 
to manifest itself. Ten o’clock 
struck and not one of the directing 
members of the sub-committee had 
appeared. Those who filled the 
grocery now were, as Ouritzky 
would have said, only the small fry 
of these meetings—^men wearing 
threadbare, patched and repatched 
capes, or cloaks with greasy collars; 
women, pale and thin, in masculine 
waterproofs, with tam-o-shanters or 
caps on their heads, preserving of 
their past charms only the restless 
flame m their eyes. 

“ Isn’t Vladimir here?” 

Presently the cries redoubled: 
“Vladimir Ilitch I Vladimir Hitch I 
Afanassi Nikiphorovitch, why isn’t 
Vladimir Hitch here?” 

“Porodziansko isn’t here, either 1” 
“Nor Mascarvigni, nor Villebot I” 
A woman squawked: 

“ You know well enough that 
Mascarvigni is in France.” 

“ Yes, but the others? ” 

“ It is ridiculous to make us 

‘ Ru%9\an $poken here. 
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wait here so long for nothing.” 

“ We are wasting our time! ” 

“ We have been waiting for an 
hour 1 ” 

“ Well, what if you wait another 
hour? Didn’t Plel^anoff and Axel¬ 
rod wait twenty-five years to see the 
first revolutionary workman ? ” 

Everybody was silent. He who 
had checked the clamors of the 
meeting with this tone of authority 
was a tall, white-haired old man, 
very erect in his linen robe, tied 
about the waist with a cord—a type 
of solid mujik, with soft and deep 
blue eyes under bushy eyebrows. 

Stapfer recognized him: Prazem- 
kine, the virtuous Prazemkine, who 
had received his oath of fidelity 
under the picture of Karl Marx. 

A beautiful figure, moreover— 
this earliest of the emigres, endur¬ 
ing for twenty years in the slums 
of Geneva a nobly supported 
poverty. Up to a ripe •'.ge he had 
taught natural sciences in a uni¬ 
versity in Southern Russia, so 
ignorant of the new social theories 
that he knew only by hearsay of the 
works of Marx and Engels. A 
chance reading unveiled the Mani¬ 
festo to him. It was a revelation, 
the lightning flash of conversion 
illuminating the awakened soul of 
a mystic. The impure hands which 
had opened the Manifesto let it 
drop only to unite in a gesture of 
prayer, and then separate in horror, 
trembling, repenting their crime, re¬ 
volted at having been soiled for so 
many years by impure contact with 
money, neglecting the accomplish¬ 
ment of the only noble task, indi¬ 
vidual labor for the benefit of the 
community. 

“Yes, twenty-five years before 
seeing the first revolutionarv 
worker,” Prazemkine repeated. He 
knew that a single word from him 
would suffice to restore silence and 
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he could not forbid himself a cer¬ 
tain pride (a survival of bourgeois 
weakness, perhaps?) in seeing the 
most ardent cool down. 

They revered him, in fact, like a 
patriarch. They attributed to him 
a culture which Medviedoff himself 
envied. Nevertheless, if Prazem- 
kine had been questioned he would 
have admitted in all frankness that 
his inexhaustible knowledge was 
limited to his study of the Mani¬ 
festo alone. In the narrow attic 
room where he lived and where he 
preserved of his former splendors 
only the Master’s books and an 
English lithograph of Marx, pub¬ 
lished in London in 1848 in the 
Red Republican, he spent long 
hours every day, with the Mani¬ 
festo opened on his knees, arguing 
such and such an article, meditating 
on it in company with several 
disciples, pointing to the lines with a 
shrivelled finger, as an exegete ex¬ 
pounds the Bible. 

A tiny stove, stuffed to the burst¬ 
ing point, transformed the attic 
room into a hot box where happy 
cats took their ease. Flowers were 
drying up in a vase on the window 
sill, near the exile’s rickety chair. 
One would have said it was the 
modest retreat of some Mimi Pinson 
in retirement, the cosy shelter of an 
old maid, still romantic, though 
thin-blooded, cultivating the illusion 
of country surroundings before her 
pot of basil. 

“If Vladimir Hitch isn’t here, he 
has good reasons for making us 
wait.’’ 

Prazemkine, emboldened by his 
first success, went on in a grave 
voice, a little formal and pedantic. 
But no one listened to him any 
longer. The protests started up 
again. An atmosphere of storm 
hung over the smoke-filled room. 

What a queer idea it was of 


Ouritzky to keep closed up to meet¬ 
ing time the larger room in the back 
of the shop I 

“ Open the door 1 Open the 
doorl ’’ they cried. 

But all at once a howling was 
heard, above the other clamor. 

“ Son of a dog, will you open— 
yes or no ? ’’ 

There advanced, pushing through 
the crowd, a sort of hairy being, a 
bandy-legged dwarf with the muzzle 
of a beast, with misshapen arms, 
long and marled like a tree’s 
branches. The old man, panic- 
stricken, obeyed. 

“ It’s Gorochebnikoff,’’ a neigh¬ 
bor explained to Stapfer, who was 
overlooking no detail of this first 
meeting—a little nervous, all the 
same, feeling that he had been led 
into strange company. 

“ Gorochebnikoff 1 The man of 
whose merits Prazemkine had 
boasted on the day of the oath-tak¬ 
ing 1 Gorochebnikoff, by occupa¬ 
tion a scrubman, now that the 
bourgeois regime obliged him to 
earn a living, but in whom the future 
Revolution saw the Organizer, a 
sort of superior Samson, ready in 
advance to discharge all the duties 
of a Communist clean-up. At 
present, a nerve-shaken maniac, a 
sanguinary epileptic, living in per¬ 
petual apprehension of the ap¬ 
proaching crisis, proud, in fact, of 
his deformity, which he attributed 
to the vices of his mother, another 
victim of the abhorred bourgeoisie. 

The crowd having passed into the 
back room, there remained in the 
front one only some peaceful 
patrons, little shopkeepers, tired out 
by their daily toil, happy to find in 
the rancid lemonade something of 
the far-off savor of the national 
kvass, quietly discussing business in 
utter scorn of the Communist Deca¬ 
logue ; two students, who while wait- 
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ing for the meeting were holding an 
examination quiz, and a group of 
women, talking over a course in 
literature. 

Through the half-open door came 
the strident voice of Gorochebnikoff 
while Prazemkine repeated inces¬ 
santly: 

“ They waited twenty-five years 
—^Axelrod and Plekhanoff—twenty- 
five years before seeing the first 
revolutionary worker.” 

Suddenly there was a silence, one 
of those silences which occur in a 
church when the prodigious breath 
of divinity passes across the brows 
of the worshippers. 

Through the low shop door came 
Medviedofi. He cast a rapid glance 
at Ouritzky and shook on his cape 
with a slightly theatrical gesture. 
Then, bare-headed, brushing back 
with a familiar motion the thin hair 
on his forehead, he walked toward 
thp improvised platform in the rear 
shop—broad planks laid on four 
barrels, supporting a table and three 
chairs, to which one mounted by two 
herring boxes, one large and one 
small, arranged like steps. 

Once in the presidential seat, the 
chair in the middle, the secretary of 
the sub-committee made a sign 
two persons who had entered at 
the same time as he did, but whom 
the comrades had not noticed be¬ 
cause of their hurry to get settled on 
the auditorium benches. They now 
saw advancing from the other end 
of the shop a young man, with a 
rosy face and exaggerated manners, 
clean-shaven like a Scotch minister. 
As he took his seat on the chair to 
the left he quietly drew off his 
gloves, showing in all his move¬ 
ments the affected indolence of a 
dandy. 

They whispered: 

“ It’s Villebot, the delegate from 
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France, the editor of Nous Tous. 
(All of Us.) 

Presently that little Communist 
review circulated from hand to hand 
—a publication as neat and elegant 
as its proprietor. The striking title 
stood out in green letters on a pearl 
gray cover, in a frame of ara¬ 
besques. The subtitle read: “ Or¬ 
gan of the World Democracy.” 

Villebot and his magazine had 
only a brief success, for all eyes were 
turned to the second personage 
seated on the speakers’ platform, at 
Medyiedoff’s right. They dis¬ 
tinguished at first little but a long 
black cape. A sort of scarf, also 
black, covered the stranger’s head, 
which, to intensify the mystery, was 
enveloped in a muslin veil, hiding 
the features. In short, a true feuiU 
leton figure, of whom one couldn’t 
say yet whether it was a man or a 
woman, although the slight body 
and the rounded shoulders, per¬ 
ceptible under the cape, indicated 
that it was a woman. But why be 
astonished at that? It was not the 
first time that Medviedoff had thus 
brought with him one of those enig¬ 
matic beings with whom he loved to 
surround himself. Calm reigned 
again. All eyes were fixed on the 
table. In the heavy air there was 
only a silence cadenced by the 
crowd’s breathing. 

Medviedoff began to speak. His 
voice, low at first, rose little by lit¬ 
tle, now firmer and more distinct, 
but broken by moments of harsh, 
strident intonation, or by super-acute 
sonorities like those of a nervous 
woman. 

He thanked the comrades who 
had responded to the committee’s 
summons and whose presence in the 
hall, whither the French proletariat 
had sent one of its most illustrious 
representatives (the elegant Ville¬ 
bot bowed), constituted a living 
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symbol of the coming union of the 
peoples, and then evoked in advance 
the kindly sense of the World’s Com¬ 
munist Association. He regretted, 
however, that insurmountable diffi¬ 
culties had prevented the secretaries 
of the central committee from being 
with them to-day. His voice re¬ 
covered its harsher inflection when 
• he mentioned the dear German com¬ 
rades detained in their own country 
—Schumacher in Bavaria, Franken 
and Helena Hertling in Berlin. 
Then, noticing Stapfer, Medviedoff 
changed his tone. His expression 
became soft, almost wheedling and 
caressing. He even made a spon¬ 
taneous movement with his arms 
toward the Vigilant, as if to embrace 
and press him to his breast. 

He spoke in turn in French, Ger¬ 
man, and Russian, so that each one 
of the comrades of the great Com¬ 
munist fatherland could have his 
share in the discourse. Often, lean¬ 
ing over toward the front bench 
where strange auditors with Semitic 
faces were seated, he talked through 
his nose, exaggerating his gestures, 
and turning his speech into their jar¬ 
gon—that international Yiddish, 
which, from London to Constanti¬ 
nople, rallies under the same lan¬ 
guage high finance and the ghetto. 

“ What a man 1 ” murmured 
Stapfer, much affected. And this 
same thought was to be read on all 
visages—an ardent admiration, a 
sort of passionate devotion—on the 
moist lips of second-hand clothes 
dealers with curls, on the men’s 
brows, wrinkled with attention; in 
the humid eyes of the women, whose 
throats swelled out from time to 
time .in stifled sighs. His hands 
clasped over his breast in the 
prophetic manner, Prazemkine drank 
in these preludes to the Marxian 
gospel. Rolled up in a comer on his 
gnarled legs Gorochebnikoff gri- 
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maced at his ease. Only Villebot 
drummed on the table with a distant 
and indifferent air. The phantom in 
the long cape hadn’t budged. 

“ Beer 1 Lemonade I ” whispered 
Ouritzky, two bottles in his hands. 

Approaching his subject, Med¬ 
viedoff gave a rapid history of the 
movement as a preface to the sensa¬ 
tional revelations, those famous 
“ buds of spring,” for which Stapfer 
was waiting. His voice had fallen 
to a dead timbre, the nonchalant ut¬ 
terance of a tired lecturer. Never¬ 
theless, in brief, concise phrases, as 
if he were explaining pictures thrown 
on a screen before the audience, he 
retraced, step by step, the progress 
of the Communist idea, from the 
embryonic Marxian period to the 
beginning of the world conflict. He 
trembled slightly as he recalled his 
brother’s death and ostentatiously 
wiped his glasses. Villebot took 
this opportunity to nod approvingly. 
Applause came from a bench on the 
right, quickly repressed by the in¬ 
dignant Prazemkine, as outraged as 
a religious devotee would be to hear 
such manifestations at the end of a 
sermon. 

Sitting erect in his chair, Medvied¬ 
off studied the abortive revolution 
erf 1905 and again his voice became 
sharp and strident, with piercing 
notes, or biting with sarcasms about 
the first meeting of the Soviet. 

Then, turning dialectical, passing 
from the oratorical emphasis which 
he affected in his invective to the 
mathematical argumentation of de¬ 
bate: 

“ And now, comrades, I shall 
rove to you that the Revolution can 
e only the indispensable culmina¬ 
tion of capitalistic evolution, which 
carries in itself war to the ultimate 
limit.” 

That was why he welcomed the 
war—^why, for years, he had wished 
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for war. And this war now un¬ 
loosed, he wanted to see it made still 
harsher and more cruel. All the 
tears and deaths up to now were not 
enough. He desired to see multi¬ 
plied a hundred fold those horrors 
at which his too humane heart stood 
aghast. It was necessary that the 
earth should run with blood, and 
smoke like a fireplace full of peat. 
Rheims, Louvain, Verdun and Dix- 
mude were only diild’s play in 
the. presence of the massacre of 
which this too humane heart 
dreamed. His fist pounded on the 
table: a ferocious gleam came into 
his eyes. 

Stapfer was startled. 

Although he understood but little 
of this polemic he was ronscious that 
Medviedoff was uttering big and 
beautiful words, and the breathless 
silence of the comrades confirmed 
him in that impression. 

Nevertheless, he felt a certain dis¬ 
quiet, alarmed by the word “ war,” 
which here, in neutral and peaceful 
Switzerland, the Vigilant ad- 
horred. In the cantonment on the 
frontier, when on calm nights he 
heard ^stinctly the thunder of the 
cannon in Alsace, his antimilitarist 
faith was kindled, fiercely, ardently, 
ready to transform him, if need be, 
into a heroic defender of the Com¬ 
munist telegi^h communications. 
But that sacrifice accomplished, he 
wished to enjoy in serenity the de¬ 
lights of universal peace—the per¬ 
manent quietude of a world from 
which the last rifle had been 
banished. 

An honest man at bottom, Stap¬ 
fer had also a heart sensitive to 
human sufferings and open to pity. 
He^ could not pass throu^ the 
peristyle ^of the Rath Museum, 
where twice a week he devoted an 
hour of his spare^ time to unwrap¬ 
ping packages, without being pro¬ 
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foundly saddened by the posters on 
the walls: the “ Refugees from the 
North,” by Steinlen—^the mute dis¬ 
tress of a family, a heart-broken old 
man awkwardly carrying a child in 
his arms—two lamentable sketches 
by Poulbot and the whole bitter 
gamut of Forain. All pure master¬ 
pieces, which awakened In StapfePs 
soul the vague consciousness that 
France, after all, was fighting for 
something besides the interests of 
her bankers. 

He had turned instinctively to 
Communism because he expected of 
it concord and union. And yet in 
his first words its apostle was cele¬ 
brating war, wishing it to be longer 
and more savage, acclaiming with 
gestures of hatred the red cheer of 
blood. 

The crowd had recwved the mas¬ 
ter’s declaration with a shiver of 
enthusiasm. The Tolstoyan Ab¬ 
stinent and the Communist from the 
Caucasus exchanged sympathetic 
smiles. ^ Stapfer thought that he 
heard in the corner where this 
Quasimodo of a Gorochebnikoff 
grated his doglike chops against 
each other, an exclamation from a 
woman, whose arms were entwined 
about the monster’s shoulder: 

“ What a Czar he would make 1 ” 

During the intermission the 
grocer’s voice was heard again 
announcing his wares. The Jews on 
the front bench stretched themselves, 
laughing and shaking their curls to 
rig^t and left. 

Medviedoff must have judged 
that the moment had come to go to 
the real point of the discussion— 
a dangerous question, demanding 
of him who would resolve it more 
sdence and suppleness than all the 
doctrines of hate in which he had 
taken delight up to now. The 
brutal facts were as follows: the 
German Consul had turned over to 
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him the night before two hundred 
and twenty thousand francs, in a 
check payable at the Deutsch- 
Auslaendische Bank of Geneva, for 
the purpose of fomenting a strike, 
on such a date as the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment should fix, in establish¬ 
ments in the canton making war ma¬ 
terial for the Entente countries. An 
almost equal sum had been distrib¬ 
uted among the sub-committees of 
Latin Switzerland, but Geneva was 
to give the signal. The German 
cantons would then declare a sym¬ 
pathetic strike. That, at least, was 
the inner conviction of the Imperial 
Legation at Berne, and Kurt, 
Dreher and Ziegelmann, sounded 
by Herr von Hardberg, had guaran¬ 
teed success. 

Further, according to the views 
of Berlin, this movement ought to 
coincide with the disturbances caused 
at Creusot by the presence of Mas- 
carvigni. In short, a pretty coup 
double and triple, Germany wishing 
to wind up the affair at Verdun 
before November. 

“ I’ll take care of the syndicates,” 
Medviedoff said calmly to Consul 
von Thrich, as he slipped the check 
into his portfolio, “ but I am afraid 
of the committee.” 

And since von Thrich expressed 
surprise: 

** They are honest people, your 
Excellency, but behind the times, and 
impractical. They will accuse me 
of having dealings with the hour- 
geoisie. 

Herr von Thrich carelessly signed 
another check. His fountain pen 
made a blot on it. 

“ Here,” said the consul, as he 
removed the spot with his blotting 
pad, “ Are five thousand marks 
which His Majesty deigns to send 
through me to the committee. For 
let us not forget, my dear Medvied¬ 
off, that the more men despise money 
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the more easily they are bought 
by it.” 

In the cosy salon*of the consulate, 
under the severe glances of His Ma¬ 
jesty and the Kaiserin Augusta, Re¬ 
action and Marxism exchanged the 
kiss of peace. 

But now Vladimir Hitch trembled 
in the presence of the faithful, be¬ 
fore the too pure Prazemkine, Goro- 
chebnikoff, Muravieff, these women 
illumined by the true word, those 
men whom the very mention of 
” capital ” seemed to enrage as a 
red rag does a bull. His emotion 
betrayed itself in a livid pallor, a 
nervous trembling of the fingers. 
His glance sought Villebot’s, which 
seemed to give him the signal: “ Go 
ahead, comrade 1 ” Then his eyes 
rested for a moment on the black, 
motionless figure to his right. So, 
attacking the question directly, eager 
to finish with it, he blurted out: 

” Porodziansko crossed the fron¬ 
tier yesterday.” 

A murmur of astonishment ran 
through the crowd. A woman’s 
quavering voice said: 

‘‘ You mean Mascarvigni, Vladi¬ 
mir Hitch.” 

“No, I said Porodziansko.” 

As if to emphasize the significance 
of the words he repeated: 

“ Porodziansko crossed the fron¬ 
tier yesterday. He is in France.” 

Again a murmur ran around the 
benches. Prazemkine, holding his 
hand to his ear like a speaking 
trumpet, bent his head forward, be¬ 
lieving that he had not heard aright. 
The Jews shuffled in their seats, 
showing their amazement by sweep¬ 
ing gestures, shouting these words 
to one another: Arovh! Arouhl 
Abgereistl ” 

“ Mascarvigni demanded it,” ex¬ 
claimed Villebot, seeking an excuse 
to come to the orator’s aid. But 
his phrase did not have the quieting 
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effect which he anddpated. To 
allow a secretary to go on a mis¬ 
sion without the consent of the coun¬ 
cil was a grave infraction of the 
statutes of the organization, a sort 
of bourgeois Coup d'Etat, which 
anarchist discipline could not toler¬ 
ate. However high the credit which 
Medviedoff enjoyed with his com¬ 
rades, this act of mdependcnce might 
cost him his leadership. 

“ No law, no master, except the 
chiefs and the rules,” as Prazemldne 
declared. Moreover, this first ob¬ 
jection to the master’s exercise of 
his good pleasure was supplemented 
by another and graver one, which 
had to do with finances. All these 
honest men might condemn the in¬ 
iquity of capital to the point of put¬ 
ting it into a common treasury. 
But they didn’t intend that anyone 
should dispose of it without their 
express consent. Now Porodzian- 
sko’s trip to France meant a draft, 
by anticipation, on the said reserve. 
And the accotmts were not in a suf¬ 
ficiently satisfactory state to permit 
useless expenditures. Discontent 
succeeded the evangelical ecstasy of 
a few moments before. 

“ Let the comrade have a chance 
to explain,” said delegate Villebot. 

“ That’s it 1 Let him explain! 
Let him explain 1 ” 

“ Comrades,” Medviedoff began, 
the interests of the cause made 
Comrade Porodziansko’s trip indis¬ 
pensable.” 

“ How so? What made it indis¬ 
pensable? ” 

The discontent increased. Med¬ 
viedoff also becoming impatient, 
shouted: 

“ Yes, indispensable. Mascar- 
vigni couldn’t do the job alone. The 
occasion was favorable. For the 
last week the French consulate has 
been upset by preparations for a fete, 
a gala day of the Allies. At any 
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other time we should have had to 
wait months to obtain a passport.*’ 

Certainly that much was evident. 
But since the tumult was not ap¬ 
peased Medviedoff burst out: 

How plainly must I put it to 
you? Do you think, perhaps, that 
the workers will go on strike if we 
sit here with our arms folded? ” 

Then he explained his projects. 
A general strike at Creusot was only 
a matter of hours. Although jeal¬ 
ously concealed by the French cen¬ 
sorship, it was already announced 
in the German press, on whose au¬ 
thority some Swiss evening news¬ 
papers had also spoken of it. Now, 
if It lasted only a week, if it lasted 
only a day, its consequences would 
be incalculable to France, at a mo¬ 
ment when Germany was preparing 
to launch the Crown Prince’s best 
troops in an assault on Verdun. 
The Swiss proletariat, by uniting 
with the French strikers, would con¬ 
tribute to the swift collapse of one 
of the belligerents, and in the pres¬ 
ent state of the war collapse could 
only be a prelude to revolution. 
They were bringing about in France 
the disorganization from which the 
Russian empire suffered after 
Kovno, Brest-Litovsk and Warsaw. 

“We have, moreover, the very 
best news,” Villebot interrupted in 
a tranquil voice. “ There were 
three important mutinies last week: 
at Chalons, at Epinal and at the base 
at Sathonay.” 

“ You hear,” cried Medviedoff 
triumphantly. 

Then, fumbling nervously In his 
letter-bag, he drew out a crumpled 
copy of a newspaper. 

“Here, shall I read this: ‘The 
dead body of Colonel Krause has 
been discovered in Marseilles, at the 
Russian expeditionary base.’ The 
polkovnik Krause,” he repeated, 
and his voice was drowned in the 
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joyous tumult which greeted that 
assassination. 

“Cha! Chal Cha!*' 

The Jews on the front bench 
stamped with their feet, their faces 
illuminated, while an improvised 
chorus sang this funereal hymn: 

Krausa zariezali kak porosienka, 
Rvastoun nie pietouchitsia bolchel^ 

Once more the charm worked. 
Divided for an instant by interest, 
all these men fraternized anew in 
hate. Medviedoff replaced the copy 
of the newspaper in his letter>bag 
and invited the assembly to vote on 
the propriety of his action. 

Stapfer followed the debate with 
a sense of consternation. Several 
times a phrase came to his lips: 
“You are working for Germany.” 
But it choked in his throat, under 
the threatening glances of the Com* 
munist from the Caucasus. If he 
had been called on to explain, he 
would have found in his Swiss skull 
only arguments of great good sense 
to oppose to theirs. And these peo¬ 
ple talked so well! Yet he felt now 
a strange discomfort, the sort of ap¬ 
prehension which a rational person 
feels when thrust into an asylum 
full of madmen. As the uproar 
increased he recalled the posters of 
the Rath Museum—the poor old 
hian, espedally, with his pitiful ex¬ 
pression, and the little child in his 
arms. 

Krausa zariezali kak porosienka 

Rvastoun nie pietouchitsia bolchel 

The chorus sang again while thev 
proceeded to vote by raising of 
hands. 

Medviedoff had begun the ballot¬ 
taking on the left, where- a majority 
at once decided in his favor. Only 
the Jews delayed voting. They 
wrangled from habit and asked one 

* cut Krause*ft throat like a 

That bully tcill swaygcr no longer. 
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another’s opinions. To vote is, in 
fact, to give a judgment. What ad¬ 
vantage would be conceded to them 
in return? Finally, the general 
opinion was that Medviedoff was 
proceeding too quickly. 

“Too quick! Too quick!” the 
front bench bawled, while the 
long hands with black finger nails 
were lifted to heaven one after an¬ 
other and the curls danced furiously. 

Suddenly in a pause which fol¬ 
lowed the hand-waving Prazem- 
kine's voice was heard. 

“ Comrade, with what money 
shall we sustain the cause? ” 

“ Yes, yes, with what money? ’’ 
answered the chorus of Jews. 

“ The Central Committee has de¬ 
clared itself able to pay the costs," 
Villebot explained. 

“ Pardon me, the Central Com¬ 
mittee recently made an appeal 
for fresh contributions,” answered 
Prazemkine. 

They all looked at one another. 

“ It is exactly a month ago that 
the Central Committee asked for an 
advance,” he continued. “ The re¬ 
port of our Comrade Treasurer even 
pointed to a deficit.” 

“ Yes, yes, a deficit.” 

“ . . . Caused by the presence of 
Comrade Mascarvigni at Creusot. 
How is it, then . . . ? ” 

He could not finish. All the 
benches were in uproar. 

“ I tell you that the committee has 
money,” said Medviedoff sharply. 

“ Even after Porodziansko’s de¬ 
parture? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then,” Prazemkine broke in 
again in a voice of thunder, “ I beg 
or you, Vladimir Hitch, tell us where 
the money comes from.” 

This was the question whidi Med¬ 
viedoff feared. This imbecile 
Prazemkine was spoiling everything 
with his scruples. 
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“ I ask you where the money 
comes from, Vladimir Hitch.” 

“Yes, yes; the money, the 
money.” 

A yardful of madmen, decidedly. 
As a dying fire is rekindled by a 
single spark, the agitation was re¬ 
newed and became more violent. It 
was no longer a political reunion 
which Stapfer was attending, but a 
horse sale, the tumult of an Ex¬ 
change at niidday, spectators and 
brcJcers fighting among themselves 
over their profits. 

“ The Central Committee has 
robbed usl Let it pay us back! 
Porodziansko has carried the money 
over the border. Abgereist! Arouhl 
Aroubl’* 

“ Silence 1 ” Prazemkine com¬ 
manded. “ You see very well that 
I have something to say, comrades.” 

His arms crossed, in his attitude 
of a prophet, planting himself before 
the platform, he cried: 

“ Vladimir Hitch, swear to us 
that you haven’t sold yourself out to 
.capitalism.” 

“ The Cmtral Committee has ap¬ 
proved my conduct.” 

“ Let them produce the books 1 ” 

“Hearl Heart” 

Two camps formed now, each 
having guessed from the secretaiy’s 
first words the source of the credits. 

Medviedoff, exasperated, blurted 
out the figures: 

“The sub-committee Has at its 
disposal at present two hundred and 
twenty thousand francs.” 

“ To pay for a twenty days’ strike 
in the Brechard-Briquet,” Villebot 
interrupted. 

“ I ask where the money comes 
from,” Prazemkine shouted once 
more. 

Then, in the tumulf, as Medvied¬ 
off opened his mouth to answer, 
something new happened. 

.Gorochebnikoff had leaped on thd 


platform. They heard the dull 
sound of his body landing on the 
wooden stage. Crumpled up, his 
legs crossed like a tailor’s, keeping 
his balance by waving his misshapen 
arms, he vomited forth pathetic im¬ 
precations, accusing in turn Med¬ 
viedoff, the Committee, Prazemkine, 
the bourgeois and the world in 
general. 

Certainly the occasion was a good 
one. For a long time he had suf¬ 
fered in his pride of a pariah at 
Medviedoff’s success. 

Why should it be so? To one 
good fortune, intelligence, the re¬ 
spect and adulation of the mob, and 
to the other, himself, only laughter 
or disgust when he appeared—at 
most, the fear which the blind 
strength of his arms inspired? He 
hiccoughed: 

“ The money? You ask where 
the money comes from? From 
Olebine. Ah! Ah! Yes, from 
Olebine, who hands it to his 
lackey! ” 

His throat rattled as he ran 
across the platform like a cat, shak¬ 
ing his fist at Medviedoff and re¬ 
peating : 

“Traitor! Traitor! You are a 
traitor to the cause! Lackey, an¬ 
swer me. Dirty seller-out! ” 

“ Make him stop, Vladimir 
Hitch 1 ’’ cried some indignant 
women. The Jews, highly amused, 
clapped their hands. Since the com¬ 
mittee was rich its members could 
now find means to reimburse them¬ 
selves. That was the essential 
thing. And so much the worse for 
the capitalists if they had let them¬ 
selves be tricked by this joker 
Vladimir! The meeting, moreover, 
uickly adopted that view. The 
gure of two hundred and twenty 
thousand francs had dazzled them. 
Only the purist Prazemltine per¬ 
sisted in his original indignation. 
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“ Go on, Vladimir Hitch; go 
on! ” 

“ The community receives as a 
gift more than five thousand marks,” 
he shouted. 

Bravos burst forth. The deficit 
was going to be made good. 

The frightened gnome on the 
platform was silenced. The crowd 
greeted his retreat with monstrous 
epithets, while this cry shot forth 
on all sides: 

“ Hurrah for Medviedoff 1 Hur¬ 
rah for the Committee 1 Hurrah for 
our illustrious Vladimir Hitch I ” 

' A little more and they would have 
hurrahed equally for the two hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand francs. 

Prazemkine left the room in dis¬ 
gust. But before going he drew 
himself up to his full height and fac¬ 
ing the howling crowd, hurled a 
curse at Medviedoff. 

“ Gorochebnikoff is right. You 
are bourgeois and Jews, the servants 
of capitalism I Karl Marx ...” 

Hoots drowned out his voice. 

“Your ten sous, comrade,’* 
■Ouritzky insisted, barring the way. 

Then Stapfer believed the mo¬ 
ment had almost come for him to 
disappear. The ballot by raising of 
the hands gave Medviedoff an over¬ 
whelming majority, almost a unani¬ 
mous endorsement. It was a time 
when the softening of all hearts rer 
quired the co-working of lemonade, 
drunk “to the Great, the Universal 1” 

In a voice which he tried to con¬ 
trol but in which there was an accent 
of triumph, Medviedoff read the 
order of the day: 

“ The subcommittee assembled 
. . . etc. . . . etc. . . . having 
considered . . . etc. . . . gives 
full power to the secretary of the 
subcommittee to organize, in coU 
laboration with the secretaries of the 
syndicates, the complete cessation of 
work in the factories of the Canton 
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and of Latin Switzerland. It ap- 
proves the financial statement and 
invites the people of Geneva to an 
imposing manifestation of interna- 
tional and revolutionary solidarity.'* 

“ Is that all? ” Medviedoff asked, 
placing on the table the paper con¬ 
taining the order of the day, which 
the elegant Villebot signed. 

In_ the groups delegates were 
questioning one another. It was 
the instant chosen by Medviedoff to 
play his big card, to try to make un¬ 
forgettable this meeting, which, 
after threatening to break him, had 
vastly strengthened his credit. 

The shade in the blade cape re¬ 
mained motionless. 

“ Yes, is that all, comrades? ” 
Medviedoff repeated. His voice in¬ 
dicated dearly that he didn’t think 
so. The crowd waited expectantly. 

“ No, it is not all,” he continued, 
and taking up the order of the day 
he read: 

“ Welcomes with heartfelt ernom 
tion the return to liberty of its 
venerable grandmother, Maria 
Andreyevna Brasovna." 

The black veil and the cape were 
cast aside. They saw now on the 
platform a little old woman with an 
ample figure, corpulent, but full of 
vigor, who began to throw kisses into 
the air while a formidable ovation 
greeted her. 

“ Babushka I Babushka t Grand¬ 
mother I ” 

Brasnova I There was a mo¬ 
ment of stupor, followed by de¬ 
lirium. The platform was almost 
wrecked by an irresistible onset. 
Prazemkine himself returned to the 
room, forgetting his tirade, his 
arms wide open. 

“ Babushka I Babushka I Grand¬ 
mother ! ” 

With amused gestures she de¬ 
fended herself, laughing and crying 
by turns. She deserved her nidc- 
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name, this robust peasant woman, 
whose will to live thirty years in 
Siberia they had been unable to 
break down any more than they had 
quenched her still juvenile enthusi¬ 
asm for the cause which she had em¬ 
braced. Maria Andreyevna Bras- 
ovna, whose name figured in every 
committee report in homage to the 
heroine of the Red Place, more ven¬ 
erated in the ceremonials of the 
Communist religion than Vera 
Sassoulitch, Rosa Luxembourg or 
Louise Michel—the ancestress, the 
good grandmother, the Babushka of 
Die Revolution. 

Now she spoke, wiping her eyes, 
to which the warmth of this recep¬ 
tion had brought sweet tears. Per¬ 
fectly happy, she tapped Vladimir’s 
shoulder and scolded affectionately 
that old trouble-maker Prazemkine, 
who listened to her contritely, and 
as a sign of reconciliation kissed 
Medviedoff full in the mouth. 

“ Yes, it is I, it is I. The Devil 
take me if they thought I had come 
back, these dear little people 1 
Don’t squeeze me so hard; you will 
suffocate me! Yes, yes, my children, 
grandmother is here: grandmother 
has returned from her trip to the 
country of the militarists. (She al¬ 
luded to her recent captivity in 
Germany.) And do you know what 
they told her in the country of the 
militarists? They told her that 
Nikita (Nicholas) is done for, my 
lambs—done for. They will have 
cut his throat within two months 1 ” 

She seemed to be telling some 
marvelous legend to an audience of 
little children—always animated, 
smiling, with that little tear of ten¬ 
derness which clung to the comer of 
her clear eye. i 

“ His throat cut I His throaf 
cut I And all of them—they will 
cut the throats of all of them, my 
lambs. A beautiful fete, to which 
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grandmother invites you. Ahl 
there will be blood, I promise you, 
in Paris, in London, in Rome, in 
Petrograd I Blood I Blood 1 Blood I ” 

She sat down, as if tired from 
talking too much. Then she mur¬ 
mured gently: 

“ Ah, dear little people, how 
good it is to be among you again! ” 

Villebot, who was buttoning his 
gloves added: 

“ 1 call your attention, comrades, 
to the fact that we owe it to Ger¬ 
many that Maria Andreyevna has 
been set free.” 

“ Come, a cheer for Germany, my 
children 1 ” 

“A cheer I A cheer I ” Villebot 
repeated. 

In an access of joyous enthusiasm 
they responded: 

‘‘To Germany! To the strike in 
the factories! To Babushka, who 
will lead the strike! Hurrah for 
Vladimir Hitch, for the rebellion, 
for the Revolution! ” 

** I charge only twenty sous a 
bottle,” cried Pere Ouritzky in his 
sing-song voice. 

‘‘ Foolishness! Ach! Foolish¬ 
ness ! ” 

Who suddenly spoke those words ? 
The old man, Vladimir, Villebot? 
Or was it simply Stapfer’s ears 
which began to buzz on leaving the 
overheated hall, while, shivering in 
the night air, he traversed the peace¬ 
ful, sleeping city? 

Here is what was in the three 
letters delivered on his eight o’clodc 
tour by Postman Stapfer: 

First letter: 

Monsieur V. /. Medviedoff 
5 Rue Rossi 
Geneva. 

“ My Wolodja: 

‘‘Your communication on the 
subject of Andrea hardly surprised 
me. It isn’t in that direction that 
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wc must look. I think, moreover, 
that the affair is making headway 
since the arrival of young Hunter 
at the consulate. It isn’t any use to 
play the entangling woman with 
him. A boy, whom I am sure I can 
lead by his—lips. If I knew that 
you were jealous, my Wolodja, I 
would tell you, nevertheless, that I 
run a risk of being burnt myself at 
that sport. Alas I you are not 
jealous, my dear, and I love only 
you. That’s the unfortunate part 
of it I 

“ The consulate auto will continue 
to go to the frontier to look for let¬ 
ters from Porodziansko. As always, 
give your mail to Gaby. 

“ Coco intends to postpone _ to 
October 7 his festival of the Allies. 
In that way Mascarvigni gains two 
extra days in which to cross. The 
French consulate is in a- state of 
ebullition. I will show you a confi¬ 
dential enclosure from the Minister, 
which ought to interest you. 

“ Two words more. I made a 
scene with Coco, who balks at pay¬ 
ing my note due to Marval. Pass 
along two thousand francs of Ole- 
bine’s to Ouritzky, so that he can 
advance them to Coco. Whatever 
the latter may say, he r/ill end by 
accepting them. 

“ All my thoughts will be with 
you tonight at the meeting. Have 
courage. I will be at your side—in 
thought, at least, my love. Excuse 
this scrawl, for I write you in haste, 
while waiting for my manicure. We 
dine this evening at the Royal with 
the English Ambassador. 

“ Di jshka.” 

Second letter: 

His Excellency, 
the Consul of France, 

Geneva. 

“ Coco: 

“ You took an unworthy advan¬ 
tage of me. I didn’t want to make 


a scene this evening at the consulate, 
thinking that you would come back 
to your original decision. Besides, 
your secretary was there. I have 
too much esteem for that delightful 
—^I underline it, that delightful — 
young fellow—to claim before him 
something you promised me, all the 
same. You should know, at least, 
that a man in your situation ought 
to keep his word and that you can¬ 
not treat the wife of the consul of 
Sardinia as you would other women. 
Marval has been here twice to-day 
and I had to invent hard luck stories 
to get him to wait until to-morrow 
noon. After that he threatens to 
present the note for settlement to 
my husband. Since you dislike to 
Inform Bel Patek of your financial 
difficulties, apply to Ouritzky, who 
is discretion itself. 1 know that 1 
am asking a great sacrifice of you, 
my Coco. But is It my fault, and 
oughtn’t you to assume yourself the 
excessive expenditures into which 
your love has led you? 

“ I thought for a moment that 
your young secretary would perhaps 
consent to advance me the necessary 
sum. I believe that he would be 
glad to do it. But that would be to 
bring a stranger into our adventure. 
Out of regard for your name and 
mine, I can’t do that. What is your 
opinion? 

“ On re-reading this letter I see 
that I have been unkind to you. 
Excuse me. Since this morning the 
annoyance which this stupid affair 
causes me, has quite upset me. And 
to think that I must go to this am¬ 
bassadorial dinner, when an eveninar 
alone with you would be so delight¬ 
ful, dearest I 

“Is it true that things are goins: 
badly in France? At all events, till 
to-morrow, at ten o’clock, at the 
consulate. 

“ Many kisses, Dette.” 
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“ P. S.—^No check, naturally. 
Bills.” 

Third letter: 

Assistant Secretary to the 

Consul of France. 

At the consulate. 

“ Dear Friend: 

‘‘Although we. are floor neigh¬ 
bors at the Leman I send you this 
little note by post, so as not to give 
ground for stupid gossip at the 
hotel. 

‘‘ For two days you have made 
yourself terribly missed evenings in 
the grand hall. Why? 

“ A horrible duty to-night. An 
ambassadorial dinner, when an even¬ 
ing with you would be so pleasant, 
my friend. 

To-morrow evening, then, with¬ 
out fail. Otherwise you will make 
me believe that you are really cross. 

“ Your 

“ Ida di San Carvagno.” 
CHAPTER III 

For whom did they dance that 
evening? For the war blind 
the prisoners or the refugees from 
the North? Nobody could have 
told—^not even Villieu, who had 
sent orders from Paris to hold the 
fete. For he was headstrong and 
obstinate, the old fool, turning over 
that same idea always in his rudi¬ 
mentary skull. 

Propaganda! We were neglect¬ 
ing propaganda! Propaganda was 
necessary! Without it France would 
fall I 

Such were his exhortations, re¬ 
proaches and suggestions—a whole 
medley of documents encumbering 
the official mail. 

In default of the great offensive, 
which Alyva denounced amid the 
plaudits of the Left, Paris arranged 
for the spring trip by the brave 
General Pied, a tour by Sarah Bern- 
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hardt and concerts by Mayol in the 
twenty-eight cantons. Every day 
the Cornavin station saw arriving 
some valiant little woman, ready to 
gamble with the hereditary enemy 
for the important secrets which 
would bring us victory. 

” It is your turn. Aid us in 
propaganda I ” Villieu repeated in¬ 
cessantly. And millions flew away 
in propaganda, eating up half 
of our credits, melting like snow 
under the sun. 

Ah! Rheims might burn without 
hope of restoration; the throat of 
the North might rattle under the 
enemy’s heel; the hospitals might 
vomit out their dead for lack of 
serum or quinine, and thousands of 
poor devils, forgotten by the Red 
Cross, might die of hunger in the 
prison camps in Germany 1 These 
negligences did not halt the great 
bureaus. Propaganda, gentlemen, 
propaganda. I have never seen any¬ 
thing more like a dance of death 
than Villieu’s propaganda. 

“ Let us have a ball," said M. dc 
Malongrin, half out of his head. 
We went to work. In a week the 
Basler-Hof, which its proprietor, 
Schwanzbach (also from Basle, cer¬ 
tainly!), transformed in the Hotel 
des Beiges for the occasion, was 
scraped, cleaned and made ready for 
the fete. The Ariana furnished the 
green plants; the Kursaal orchestra 
was bought up for the evening. 
For a whole week the carpenters, the 
decorators, the painters—in fact, all 
the crafts in Geneva—^were hard 
pushed. His Excellency Baron von 
Thrich, the German Imperial Con¬ 
sul, with rage in his heart, could see 
pass by his windows great furni¬ 
ture vans, loaded to the guards, 
joyously climbing to the Hotel de 
Beiges by way of the Quai de Mont 
Blanc. 

Alas! Fatality, that intractable 
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coquette, was on the watch! One 
morning M. de Malongrin rushed 
into the consulate, panting. 

“ Hunter, the flags! We forgot 
the flags! ” 

There was a moment of anguish I 
We could never find enough Allied 
flags in Geneva, and it was too late 
to write to Lyons. Nevertheless, a 
propaganda fete without flags— 
what a disaster 1 But fatality was 
appeased. An hour later Gerber 
and Streif, representatives of Wert- 
heim, offered us a collection, 
ordered in advance from their house 
in Stuttgart, and, in the bargain, two 
plaster busts, one of the good 
General Joffre,” the other of ” the 
heroic Gallieni.” 

This incident of the flags was, 
moreover, only a brief paragraph in 
the long chapter of our difficulties. 
The most serious was to find a suit* 
able date. Everybody, spies in¬ 
cluded, wanted to be associated in 
our propaganda and aU the ladies 
were eager to polish Pere Schwanz- 
bach’s floors. But the gowns and 
the time necessary to prepare them 
—^the dressmakers were all working 
overtime! 

“ Marval promised me mine for 
October yth,^’ Mme. di San Car- 
vagno announced. And since the 
only decisions which went at the con¬ 
sulate were those of Mme. di San 
Carvagno, the invitaticms were sent 
out for the 7 th. 

I still feel itchings in my fingers 
and a cramp like that of two nights’ 
travel when I recall the twelve hun¬ 
dred envelopes which we had to 
address. 

S. E. le Marquis de Gomez y 
Murrita, Chevalier du Merite Mili- 
taire de Saint Ferdinand, Officier de 
Sainte Hermenegilde, Grand Cnr~ 
don d'Isabelle la Catholique, en son 
hotel (always at his hotel, even when 
His Excellency lived in furnished 


apartments); 5. E. le Comte Feodor- 
Nicolai - Ambrosevich - Prostotzov, 
Croix de Saint Georges, Sainte Anne 
et Saint Stanislas . . . Illustrissimo 
Marchese Ruffo della Torre e 
Illustrissima Marchesina . . . Kniaz 
Tounmanoff, Conde di San Felice, 
etc., etc., for it was necessary not to 
forget a name or a title, or a medal, 
or a capital letter. 

All the while the consulate was 
idle, the doors closed, passports and 
permits piling up on the table or 
vised in haste between two invita¬ 
tions. 

How many dealers in contraband, 
forgers, agitators and spies must 
have passed into France that week I 
How many poor fellows had to fall 
at the front, how many tears have to 
be still shed to-day, how much bit¬ 
terness stirred up, how much 
grumbling and revolt for this gala 
of the Allies 1 Sleep in peace, little 
soldiers, and you, poor prisoners, 
my brethren, German captives 
who never returned I Laugh, you 
mothers, widows and orphans—ihe 
needs of propaganda were satisfied. 
They played the Marseillaise 
and we listened to it, standing up 1 

A murmur of approval went up 
from the men when Mme. di San 
Carvagno appeared, followed by 
the unfortunate marquis and consul, 
older and goutier than ever, covered 
with all his cordons like a holy 
image, his baldness emphasized by 
two curious protuberances—one on 
each side of his forehead— which 
M. de Malongrin always regarded 
with the uneasy ecstasy of a child 
who had just broken a piece of bric- 
a-brac. 

They whispered: “A siren! 
Wouldn’t you call her a siren? ” 

And she really was a siren, with 
her pretty, cruel head, her shoulders, 
whose whiteness recalled light foam, 
her eyes, with green, perfidious 
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glints from the depths of the sea, more swindler than financier. A 
and her undulant, lascivious body, former dealer in holy water in Mar> 
on which the thousand spangles of seilles, pushed on to success by 
her gown glittered like scales. priests and women, who was soon to 

She advanced now on the arm of sell to William’s agents the great 
M. de Malongrin, who had hurried newspapers of Paris, 
to meet her. A smile, a nod to the Volo Bey, Volo Beyl You 
right and the left, disdainful alms finished your career too late, one 
thrown to all these men whose de* gray morning at Caponniere, elegant 
sire she awakened, and to me, who even when facing me bullets, wear- 
awaited her, who would have liked ing chamois gloves and a flower in 
to run to her, to seize her, to carry your coat. You were a better man, 
her off, a careless wave of the hand, after all, than your accomplices—■ 
as if to say: “ You have admired Alvya, who rocks his crime to sleep 
me enough; that will do 1 ” in the sun of San Sebastian; Gril- 

“ Poor San Carvagno I He looks leux, exiled to his province, his 
the part, all right! " favorite studies and to the society of 

I turned around. There were his adventuress paramour, 
five, ten or twenty of them, all in And vet I stood before your 
black coats, gloating in scandal, body with no feeling of respect for 
happy to compare notes about this the dead, my eyes (^, and my heart 
woman whom they coveted with the light. For was it not you who 
impure trembling of their hands, killed my dream, besmirched the 
their flabby lips, their eyes shining woman 1 loved, she who only the day 
wiA passion. And the disgraceful before, had given me her lips be- 
gossrp flared up, stirred and fanned neath the lincfens of the Ariana ? 
by the pseudo-Levantine, Volo Bey, “And Olebine? Have you seen 
the millionaire. Olebine?’* 

Millionaire, yes; Levantine, and But Olebine had not arrived. 

{To be continued) 
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(4TX AMNED moon,” shouted 

I 3 a hoarse voice from the 
dark cabin. “ Come away 
from the- moon, d’ye hear me ? ” 

Before the por^, with its black 
hole for a door, the gray beach 
slept in the still night ... A 
little further off, the black sea 
moaned against the rocky shore, and 
shivered under the caress of the 
moonlight . . . 

Motionless, her face lifted to¬ 
wards the moon, Jasmina seemed 
not to hear the thundering voice. 
Then a giant bent almost double 
came through the low door. He 
suddenly stood erect, unbelievably 
tall in the pearly light, with coal- 
black eyes like two sins at the gates 
of Hell. 

“ Come away, will ye? She used 
to do the same . . . and she had 
to die . . . ” 

Outlined against the sky, he 
pointed his gigantic, brown finger 
at her with an air of violent menace. 
At last Jasmina looked at him, 
seeming to tear herself with pain 
from some world of her own, and 
meeting his glance, she trembled for 


a second. The shadow of a smile 
wandered across her face. Her 
lips moved slowly; 

“Yes, I’ll come in . . . ’’ 

The giant stared at her and every 
wrinkle of his powerful face deep¬ 
ened in a fearful expression: 

“ Girl, she used to love it too . . . 
too much 1 And she died . . . Re¬ 
member ...” 

Jasmina moved slowly towards 
the cabin, like a strange flower in 
some old tale, white and slender, 
with a moonpale forehead and deli¬ 
cate hands, seeming rather a crea¬ 
tion of fairylight than a man’s child. 
Only her eyes, the eyes of the old 
Devil, burned beneath her eye¬ 
lids like two flames—messages 
from a world of passion and pain 

The old Devil entered the dark 
cabin first, and Jasmina lighted a 
small pine torch in a kind of primi¬ 
tive lantern, putting it on the round 
block of wood which served as a 
table in the house. 

The filthy misery of the cabin 
trembled suddenly in the uncertain 
flame. On the black-red floor there 
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was a vague noise from several 
baskets of fish, like a faint struggle 
for life, and all kinds of bsh nets 
hung on the walls, over and under 
the two horrid chairs and the small 
bed covered with unwashed oil¬ 
cloth. Two broken ship lanterns 
hung above the dirty couch. 

One comer stood apart from 
the rest of the miserable cabin 
—a different world, hidden in 
branches ... 

Without* a word Jasmina crossed 
the small room and let herself fall 
in the midst of ^ this tiny garden. 
That was the girl’s couch—trough 
but fragrant with the aroma of 
plants which Jasmina chan^d every 
day. The branches bruised her 
skin, but their odor perfumed her 
heart. She remained there mo¬ 
tionless, her eyes open, glowing in 
the dark, still veiled with the silver 
of the outdoor night. She didn't 
recognize herself in those moon¬ 
lit hours, but felt as though she were 
in another universe, drunk with 
shimmering light, full of sufferings 
and of joy. 

The girl’s love for the moon was 
known in the fishing village and 
everybody now called ber as Omar 
the Wise One in the square had 
named her: Jasmina, the Moon- 
child. Omar also called her: The 
only flower of Dobrodja. For in 
that village, lost in the most arid 
art of the coast of Dobrodja, 
asmina in her colorful tatters, and 
er pale beauty seemed to those 
people, harried by Life, something 
like a flower in the desert. 

It was the poorest of all the vil¬ 
lages of the coast, inhabited almost 
entirely by silent Turks, who worked 
hard at their fishing. The black 
sea Is rebellious and not even a 
summer day can calm its restless¬ 
ness. The Turks in the village, 
fanatic and silent, indifferent to 


their inclement destiny had one 
single consolation: the prayers of 
the muezzin, whose pathetic voice 
called from his blue tower five times 
a day to raise the souls of the Faith¬ 
ful from misery towards Allah . . - 
And^ that is what th^ could not 
forgive in the old Devil’s life; 
Mehmet Selim, most miserable of 
a miserable village, never crossed 
the threshold of the mosque. He 
never looked towards the sky of 
•Allahnever noticed His humble 
muezzin. Five times every day of 
his life he scorned the only promise 
of hope these victims were allowed. 
He scorned the roses of Allah, and 
the Turks said his heart was the 
nest of starless nights. A cloud 
of mystery hung upon the head of 
this dark-faced man who lived far 
from the other cabins, on the very 
edge of the shore. No one in the 
village ever remembered having seen 
him smile. During all his life he had 
never been heard to greet a neigh¬ 
bor. Usually he was at sea from 
dawn until night. Occasionally he 
assed through the village, his 
asket full of the products of his 
mysterious fishing, to sell them God 
knows where. 

During the long winter nights the 
fishermen used to whisper strange 
things about Mehmet Selim . . . 
A kind of superstitious terror sur¬ 
rounded his cabin for them, so that 
no one ever approached it; when on 
rare occasions they had to pass that 
way, they preferred to walk a few 
more miles and make a detour. But 
everyone dearly loved Jasmina, the 
Devil’s child, as different from Selim 
as a moonbeam from a rock. The 
girl played with the children, helped 
the women in their work, had kind 
words and a smile for everybody, 
nursed them when ill—and not be¬ 
ing able to help them with money, 
as she never had a penny for her- 
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black sea breathed deeply, suddenly 
calm and its waves sang from the 
shore to the distant horizons, sweep¬ 
ing away all traces of the night’s 
disaster. 

No one had seen Mehmet Selim 
return to shore . . . 

For two weeks there was no sign 
of him . . . But one night, a boy 
came back to the village telling 
them breathlessly that he had ap¬ 
proached the Devil’s cabin and had 
seen Mehmet sitting on the rock be¬ 
side his porch, holding a very fair 
woman in his arms in a wild em¬ 
brace and that she was sobbing and 
crying , . . 

For two years the village knew 
that a foreign woman—slim like a 
tall lily—luminous as they could 
never imagine a human being—^with 
eyes as blue as the lakes of the 
Prophet’s paradise—lived over 
there in the cabin. 

Sometimes they met her, her tiny 
dancing feet barely toudhing the 
earth, a smile wandering around her 
pale lips, a curious expression in the 
blue eyes, her golden braids crowning 
her like a princess, seeming hardly 
conscious of them. The young 
fisherwomen, catching sight of the 
blond vision, wiped their moist eyes 
with their aprons, and the old ones 
shook their fists . . . “ Allah, let 
him not breathe thy clean salt air 
any longer 1 He has driven her 
mad, Allah!” 

^ “ The fairy is mad! ” said the 
girls thoughtfully and die children 
became silent when she passed, 
whispering to each other: 

“ The Princess is mad, you 
know ...” 

And during the first year of her 
life in the village a child cried in the 
cabin . . . And the muezzin 

prayed again in the mosque for the 
Devil’s crime, and the little one’s 


happiness. He humbly asked Allah 
never to g^ve back to the blond 
woman her clear mind of yore, that 
she might not realize that she was 
lost in a nightmare . . . 

But a peculiar thing happened 
during the second year of her life 
there. Mirak, a gypsy Lautar, 
came from Argesh (a Rumanian 
Province) with his singing Lauta 
and camped quite near Mehmet’s 
cabin, either ignorant of the super¬ 
stitions which surrounded the place, 
or not being impressed by them. 

He was a handsome, tall boy with 
a red mouth beneath the silky 
moustache, and big eyes—eyes full 
of gypsy passion and yet of tender- 
ness . . . 

They said that his playing could 
move even the gloomy rocks from 
the shore, and that the sea used to 
stand still, listening to his songs 
. . . Omar the wise one swore that 
he had seen her, the last night they 
ever knew anything about the 
Stranger, wandering along the shore 
with Mirak, and may Allah have pity 
on their souls—the Gypsy played to 
enchant even the distant horizons 
and She was crying softly and the 
haggard expression of her face was 
gone . . . After that, not a living 
soul saw them any more. The blond 
woman and Mirak disappeared . . . 

Some of the fishermen said that 
the old Devil saw them one evening 
from his boat, holding hands, and 
took them both out in his bark into 
the wide distances . . . The fact is 
that Selim returned alone to shore. 
y Had he really put out their eyes, 
as many said, so that they shouldn’t 
see each other’s face before they 
died? Allah alone knows and 
Mohammed, his beloved Prophet. 

Twenty years had - passed since 
that day, and Jasmina, the daughter 
of the fairy and the Devil, charmed 
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the miserable village with the smile 
of her being . . . 

Only Omar shook his head doubt* 
fully, talking about the burning fire 
of her eyes—the eyes of Mehmet 
Selim. 

That May Sunday had been a 
burning day, the sun streaming down 
like liquid fire over the coast. A hot 
evening f^l heavily, covering sea 
and land with glowing shadows . . . 
Jasmina sat motionless on a brown 
rock by the dusty road which, fol¬ 
lowing the tormented shore, led 
somewhere far away to a town wiA 
people dressed in silk and living in 
cool palaces—a town they said was 
named Constantza.^ 

Her eyes half closed, her childish 
lips opened like a pomegranate 
fiower drinking sunshine, Jasmina 
blended every fairy-tale ^e had 
ever imagined with the stories she 
had heard about Constantza and 
Rumania and all the marvels of the 
unknown, wide World . . . Sud¬ 
denly she laughed aloud ... 

What did she care about the wide 
world? Could there be a wider 
world for her than the seas and skies 
and die miracle of moonlight? 

With a beadng heart, she watched 
the last blood rays of the incan¬ 
descent sunset, awaidng with long¬ 
ing the first silver glance of the 
queen of the night. 

A last flame kissed the sky, and 
there was nothing left but a blue 
mist floating over the black sea and 
the handful of ashes of roses spread 
on the moving horizon ... 

The thin half-moon trembled In 
a vague halo of silver—^melancholy 
like a broken ring ... 

Jasmina was trembling too, her 
face lifted in an all forgetful hap¬ 
piness. 

»Constantsa.* Famous Summer resort on the 
Black Sea in Rumania, 


Then a tide of harmony filled the 
air—caressing her like a stream of 
subde waters ... 

A long trill rose and fell and rose- 
—touching the broken ring in the 
sky ... 

What was it? Was it the star 
song or the moon’s whisper . . . ? 

Jasmina didn’t want to know . . 
The music came nearer and nearer 
... It was as if the longings of a 
thousand souls sang in those flute- 
like trills, telling of old sorrows, 
asking for a hope . . . 

Suddenly the girl awoke from her 
dream ... A tall young man stood 
before her, dressed in a white cos¬ 
tume, all embroidered, with a little 
flute in his right hand, and a big 
black hat in ^ left. Smiling he 
stood there, the personification of 
glorio^ youth . . . She stared at 
him with childish eyes, as though in 
a deeper dream than before. The 
stranger still smiled, and adted her 
something in an unknown language 
which sounded sweet to her ear. 
She couldn’t understand, but it was 
as^ though a ray of moonlight had 
glided into her very soul. 

An In the village knew about the 
love and secret betrothal of Jasmina 
and Dan, the shepherd from Argesh. 
And the village, although composed 
of Turks, approved of the dioice of 
their Moon Child. But the village 
sank into silence when it remem¬ 
bered Selim the Devil. Everyone 
had already learned to love Dan, 
who had come to Dobrodja on his 
way to buy fish and sheep for his 
own village. 

He knew their Turkish dialect a 
little and Jasmina had already 
learned Rumanian, with the speed 
given to the human heart by love. 

Everybody could read in her 
flowery face how happy she was 
. . . But she had always stt^>ped 
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Dan when he had wanted to ask 
Selim for her I 

She didn’t quite know why, but 
she trembled every time she asked 
him to wait a little longer. Were 
they not happy, like that? Wander¬ 
ing side by side in the sunflames? 
Holding hands in silence in the 
silvery nights? Talking for hours 
on some rock far into the sea or 
rocked violently by thejbladc waves 
in their canoe • • ; ? Weren’t they 
happy, planning with hushed voices 
—mysterious with hope—their home 
over there in Argesh ? It was to be a 
white house on a green hill—^with a 
thatched roof like a big hat—and 
the little windows full of red «rna- 
tions, and the wide balcony, with its 
pots of geranium. 

The house would be the cleanest 
in the whole Argeshelul village and 
she would be tlu quickest at work 
and the most beloved wife of all the 
young wives in the province of 
Argesh. 

Old Stana, Dan’s white-haired 
mother, would love her so much 
. . . And Vlad, his father, would 
tell her all the stories of the country 
—^as they sat thoughtfully gathered 
around the winter hre, during the 
long nights—or cheerfully on the 
threshold as the summer’s twilight 
fell . . . 

Jasmina, and Sundays we shall 
go to the little church bent over the 
hill, die old church you know—^with 
all its saints in red clothes and with 
golden beards . . .” 

Yes she was happy . . . She 
didn’t think or ratner she didn’t 
want to think about possible obstruc¬ 
tions that might suddenly rise in her 
road. Only when Dan became too 
impatient to ask Selim that he mlg^t 
talu her away to the nest in 
Argeshelul, an oppression overcame 
her and something like an iron claw 
pressed her throat . . « She didn’t 


want to think—she didn’t want 
to . . . 

Dan resigned himself to waiting a 
few weeks more, not understanding 
her patience, but his love for her was 
stronger than his desire to call her 
his own. And the complicity of the 
village to keep silence and secrecy 
and to wait—to wait a little more 
still'^—although it seemed unnatural 
to him, in a way paralyzed his eager¬ 
ness to carry away the Beloved. 

It was a tropical June afternoon, 
drowned in melted gold. Jasmina 
and Dan were on their rock, the gray 
dlS, lost in the waves of the sea, 
which was almost transludd with 
feverish heat that day . . . And as 
the lovers sat immobile they seemed 
a symbol of tenderness at the edge 
of an abyss. 

Violet night fell over die world— 
the s^ dropped into the sea like a 
bleeding um . . . 

“ Jasmina, Beloved—diet’s go to 
the house on the gp*een hiU. Jas¬ 
mina . . 

Fear took hold of her suddenly, 
and hiding her head in Dan’s arms, 
she shivered: 

“ Oh yes—^let’s go, Dan, let’s go 
. . . Take me away—take me 
away . . .” 

Like a fri^tened child she cried, 
calling him by names whose meaning 
he did not understand . . . and 
clinging to him with her nervous 
• • • 

Dan . . . something fearful is 
hi'ppening . . . Dan . . .” And as 
he tried to rise to look around to 
assure her, she screamed and dung 
to him with all her strength. 

“ Dan, if you ever loved me, 
don’t look—don’t look . . . Dan 
... I will die if you look . . . 
Don’t look . . . Don’t look . . 

There was sudi anguish in her 
words that Dan sighed and holding 
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her closer, forgot everything in his 
effort to calm her. 

“ I won’t look dearest. Calm 
yourself; I won’t, I swear it . . . ” 

So they couldn’t see Mehmet 
Selim disappearing behind them as 
silently as he had come . . . 

He had anchored his black bark a 
few minutes before, near their boat 
and the old Devil had climbed the 
^ray.rock carefully, suddenly appear¬ 
ing a foot from the place where they 
stood. A convulsion had distorted 
his face, and his gigantic hand had 
risen in a menace towards the sk^ 
and had-sought the short knife in hts 
belt. 

He started towards them—then 
he stopped abruptly, stood a moment 
as though petrified and disappeared 
behind the gray rock. Now ne w^ 
running as fast as he could. With 
a jump he was in the boat, and in 
another moment, out of sight, into 
the night. 

It was the next Monday that the 
village saw the curious thing it will 
remember forever: Mehmet Selim 
coming among them and saying 
“ Good morning ” and smiling and 
talking ... 1 Smiling I Taking I 
He. had spoken to theml So the 
old Devil was becoming human? 
Was happiness to be allowed Jas- 
mina after all? 

Mehmet Selim was coming back 
to mankind; in his old age, the old 
Devil remembered he had a heart. 
Oh, how glad they were for their 
Moon Child . . . 

The soft-hearted muezzin went 
to the mosque alone to add a prayer 
to his five daily ones, thanking the 
Almighty Allah for touching the 
sinner’s heart. t 

In another week or so, the 
astonished village discovered that 
Mehmet Selim and the Rumanian 
were friends, and they rejoiced and 


were cheerful, for the horizon of 
Jasmina’s life seemed to clear up .. . 

Only Omar scolded them angrily: 

“ Herd of lost sheep 1 Can’t you 
see through the Devil’s grim smile ? 
You’ll never reach Mohammed’s 
paradise, you stupid ones I He 
wouldn’t let such a breed as yours 
ini Can’t you see the Devil is fix¬ 
ing some trap through his friendship 
with the boy ? I tell you, if the last 
day of this week, Jasmina and the 
boy are not far away, Sunday it will 
be too late! We must send them 
away, do you hear me, or they will 
die as truly as I can read good and 
evil in the faces of Allah’s sons.’’ 

But the village laughed and 
answered that he was a rool and a 
devil himself to see only evil things, 
even in Allah’s miracles. 

“ Stupid herd, you shall cry above 
your nonsense! ” 

Saturday morning, Omar went in 
secrecy to find Jasmina. His austere 
face had something of the resolution 
of a visionary: 

“ My child,” he said, and his 
voice admitted no reply, “ I have 
arranged for you and Dan to leave 
tonight at ten. Everything is ready 
and I am going with you. I shall 
see you married by the old Popa I 
know, on the right side of the Dam- 
bovitza in Bucarest.” 

Jasmina was already trembling, 
tears burning her eyelids: 

“ But Omar—I can’t leave my old 
father like thatl ” 

Omar rasped her arm >nolently: 

“ You fool—you’ll go with me to¬ 
night, or you’ll never see the stars 
of Heaven again without a veil of 
tears over your eyes ... if you 
should still he—alive I ’’ 

Jasmina looked at him amazed: 

* Alive—? ” 

Omar was shaking her by both 
shoulders: 

“You fool I You fool! Don’t 
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you want to live ? Don’t you want 
to be happy? Do you want him 
killed? Don’t you understand that 
the Devil will never forgive you for 
loving? And for loving a Chris¬ 
tian? Hal You are a stupid child 
—Selim is a mad devil—Dan 
doesn’t know—and somebody must 
save you all from yourself, or AHah, 
shall punish him too, for having seen 
the misfortune approaching without 
brining he4> 1 ” 

Jasmina was crying: 

“ But I can’t—I can’t abandon 
him. He is old now; we will just 
talk to him, tell him all about our 
love: he will understand; he will 
feel, Omar, how holy our tender¬ 
ness is. I can’t—go—like diat— ” 

With a movement of anger, Omar 
pushed her aside with such violence 
that she nearly fell, and went away, 
scolding aloud at human imbecility 
and making large gestures towards 
the sky. 

Jasmina awoke the next daj with 
a sad presentiment. She tried to 
smile, persuading herself that it was 
only that madman Omar, whose 
visions had frightened her the day 
before . . . 

But when she got out into the 
bright sunshine, instead of fading 
away, the blackness wrapped itself 
stin stronger aroimd her beating 
heart .. . Good Allah, why? Whyr 

She started towards Ac village, 
not realizing prcdsely what Ac was 
doing, her fear increasing wiA 
every step; she could feel the beat¬ 
ing of her temples, like Ae blows 
of a hammer, all over her body. She 
arrived breathless and approached 
a little group of fisher folk, good- 
humored and laughing in the gay 
Sunday. 

** Hello, Jasmina,” cried one of 
them. “ Here comes our Moon 
Child I Our flower! May the 
morning bathe thy white " feet in 


•clear dew all the days of Ay life I ” 

But Aey stopped, looking at her 
haggard face: 

“ What’s Ae matter, child ? For 
the love *of Allah, what has hap¬ 
pened? ” And an old fiAer’s wife 
put her arms around her. 

Jasmina’s voice reached Aem like 
an uncertain eAo: 

“ Have you seen Dan? ” 

“ Why,^ yes. Child ”—^answered 
several voices. 

“ We were just rejoicing over his 
frieadAip wiA Selim. FaAer Selim 
ju^ took him for a little pleasure 
trip in his fine old boat this morn¬ 
ing. ^ The old man was all right, 
and j^ing they went . . .” 

But Ae last words were lost, for 
Jasmina, all the terrors of the earA 
in her eyes—had slipped, stiff and 
white, to the feet of the startled 
people ... 

Omar who just approaAed Ae 
place, stood still, loolung intently at 
Aem; Aen he glanced at the sea, 
shook his head, and folding his. arms 
on his chest, remained Acre motion¬ 
less, like a prophet whose warnings 
have been ignored. 

Two weeks had passed since Aat 
bright Sunday when Jasmina 
had known by her presentiment 
Aat misfortune was at hand. The 
old Devil and Dan never came 
ashore again, and Ae village was 
sunken in sorrowful silence. Omar 
froze them with his Asdainful 
glance which dearly said: 

“ Stupid beasts: I told you to take 
care ...” 

He had spoken' only once since, 
and that was to explain Aat the 
Devil had probably realized, all of 
a sudden, that he loved the child of 
his blood too much to kill her, and 
even too much to see her killed by 
sorrow. He knew she was of a' 
breed—his own—^whose passions 
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were deadly ... So he had decided 
to die himself but to punish the 
guilty one who had crossed their 
road to take away his child . . . 
“ And,” Omar added—“ perhaps 
Selim began to like—^yes, to like— 
the young Dan because Jasmina 
loved him—and mad with anger 
against himself, he sent his own soul 
to everlasting death . . .” 

But no one was listening to Omar. 
Everybody’s heart was broken by 
the sight of Jasmina—a shadow of 
the old Jasmina, haggard, immobile, 
drowned in distress, her glance lost 
upon the treacherous sea . . . 

They watched her, fearing some 
evil might befall her, as she seemed 
to have almost lost her mind, or at 
least every interest in surrounding 
things and people. 

One Sunday evening, just three 
weeks after the unhappy day, they 
lost sight of her, and everyone be¬ 
gan to look anxiously for the girl. ^ 

Omar went too, silent and dis¬ 
dainful. Without a word he entered 
his bark, and steered the boat 
towards the gray rock—the Lovers’ 
Place . . . The blue bark ^ was 
there, trembling in the breeze like a 
broken leaf, and like the old Devil, 
some weeks before, Omar appeared 
on the rock behind Jasmina . . . 

She stood erect—her glorious 
hair Boating in the wind . . . She 
looked far away over the moaning 
waters, staring at a moving spot as 
in a trance ... 

She was seeing the little blade 


bark and Selim and Dan laughing 
and joking . . . 

And then, suddenly without a 
word, Selim had turned the boat over 
and laughed . . . lai^hed . . . 

And she could see Dan struggling 
to take hold again of the bark and 
the old Devil pulling him back . .. 
and lauding . . . 

. . . For the last time her be¬ 
loved one rose in distress, his head 
above the water and his homesick 
look embraced the horizon. 

Then, the black sea drank in his 
face. 

Jasmina cried—a loud sob, so 
loud that it rose above the desperate 
voice of the sea. 

Abrupdy, she stopped ... she 
could hear him ... yes ... he 
was calling ... it was his beloved 
voice . . . 

“ Jasmina 1 ” 

With a cry, Jasmina stretched out 
both her arms, and leaped. 

“ Yes ... I come ...” 

Omar had not moved a Bnger to 
stop_ the Moon Child from her 
destiny. His arms crossed on his 
chest, he stood motionless and ex¬ 
pressionless. 

May the path of Allah be 
blessed in all times . . .” 

TTie pale moon was slowly lift¬ 
ing its broken silver ring over the 
^as, and the muezzin’s voice 
tinkled clearly in the violet evening 
imploring the pity of Allah for the 
souls of His forgotten earth. 
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It may be the result of our steady 
fiction diet that makes us find ser¬ 
mons in stones, or, to be more exact, 
the emotion and sensation of fiction 
in, , strictl^speaking, non-fictional 
sources. Though, as a matter of 
fact, the two books we have in mind 
are non-fictional chiefly in form. 

“The Red Garden” (Knopf), 
from the Danish of Henning Keh- 
ler, is a series of situations and sil¬ 
houettes out of Red Russia. The 
author puts them forth as his experi¬ 
ences while connected with the 
Danish Legation at Moscow in 
.1918. His work In the interests 
of the Red Cross took him all over 
Russia. 

The book is in an unflaggingly 
cheerful vein; that is to say, the au¬ 
thor is. He recounts his escapes 
from sudden and unpleasant death, 
his eleventh hour rescues with the 
same lack of indignation or rancour 
as he handles episodes more foreign 
to his own person, which, if prop¬ 
erly treated, would cause insomnia 
for a week. As, for instance, when 
the conscientious Red Commissar 
orders a soldier shot, without five 
minutes’ delay, whom an old wom¬ 
an accuses of having robbed her of 
a hundred-ruble note; please under¬ 
stand that the Commissar regrets 
the incident quite—perhaps I should 
say almost—as much as the soldier, 
but duty, orders, discipline, etc.; 
then when, a little later, the woman 
discovers the money absent-mindedly 
tucked away in a forgotten pocket, 
the Commissar has her shot, too, as 
the only way out of the situation. 

If one’s credulity is taxed, from 
time to time, immediately comes the 
reflection that these things could 
have happened, even if they didn’t. 


And the scene where the sailor 
expresses all the class hatred that 
has been pent up for centuries by 
plucking out a hair and dropping it 
in the soup of his vis-a-vis in a sta¬ 
tion lunch room, an ex-officer in the 
Imperial Navy. After three plates 
of soup have been utterly ruined— 
^is was in 1918 when the Inhab¬ 
itants of Russia could still be fas¬ 
tidious about such trifles — the 
annoyed and exasperated officer 
shoots the sailor and blows out his 
own brains. A slight slun^> in the 
lunch-counter’s trade followed. 

The fictional emotion here comes 
from the fact that Russia and con¬ 
ditions in Russia are now in the 
realm of the fantastic, and facts 
no longer in a form to exert pressure 
on our minds. 



This in a measure explains the 
emotion of John Dos Passos’ 
“ Rosinante to the Road Again ” 
(Doran). In spite of three cen¬ 
turies, Spain is still the fatherland 
of Don Quixote, and one may, in 
the words of Sancho, find a Dul- 
cinea behind the least-expected bush. 

The interesting young author of 
“ Three Soldiers ” is in Spain in 
“ questure ” of a gesture. He 
sees it on every hand, in the gypsy 
dancer, Pastora Imperio, as she 
walks across the stage, quietly, un¬ 
hurriedly, stopping at the footlights, 
the fingers of a brown hand above 
her head snapping an insistent 
rhythm; in Belmonte, the torero, 
as he turns his back on the baffled 
bull, and walks off, his red cape drag- 
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ging on the sand after him; and 
especially does he hear it in the 
fifteenth century verses of Jorge 
Manrique on the death of his 
father, which are as meaningful 
for the Spaniard of today as they 
were for the poet’s contemporaries. 
Mr. Dos Passos defines this gesture 
as “ an instant swagger—swagger 
for lack of a better word—of de¬ 
fiance in the midst of a litany to 
death, the all-powerful.” On every 
hand the recognition—not to say 
worship)—of Death the Conqueror; 
and side by side with it, an overpow¬ 
ering individualism, in highest and 
lowest, the longing to leave an im¬ 
press on the stars. And the only 
solution of such a conflict is, right in 
the maw of death, to look as though 
you didn’t care. Accept the useless¬ 
ness of the struggle, but don’t cringe; 
and not only do not avoid Death, 
but go half way down the road to 
meet him. And, as Death is ever 

f )resent, you must not for a moment 
ay aside the gesture, lest he catch 
you unawares. 

We accompany Mr. Dos Passos 
all over Spain, a-foot and on mule- 
back, always encountering the gest¬ 
ure, yet never able to describe or 
reproduce it to our entire satisfac¬ 
tion. We visit tabernas, and col- 
menas, we drink yellow Andalusian 
wine, we divert ourselves hugely in 
Carnival time, we visit circles of 
artists and literati, we talk with 
everyone we meet on the road; and 
always—and everywhere—we hear 
the monotonous, insistent snapping 
of Pastora’s fingers, as in accom¬ 
paniment to Manrique’s warning; 

Como se va la vida 
Como se viene la muerte 
Tan callando. 

And incidentally Mr. Dos Passos 
gives us some of the keenest and 
soundest criticism of Spanish social 


problems, literature, and the Spanish 
character that has been written in a 
long time. 



We reprint another exquisite ef¬ 
fusion from the Colossus-of-Rhodes- 
like “ Secession,” which stands with 
its business foot in Brooklyn and its 
artistic foot in Vienna. 

workingman with hand so hairy- 

sturdy 

you may turn O turn that airy hurdy- 

sturdygur^ 

but when will turn backward O 
backward Time in your no thy fli^t 
and make me a child, a pretty d^ 
bling child, a little child. 

In thy your ear: 

en amerique on ne boit que de Jingy- 

ale. 

things are going rather kaka 

over there, over there. 

yet we scarcely fare much better- 

what’s become of (if you please)' 
all the glory that or which was 

Greece 

all the grandia 
that was dada? 

make me a child, stout hurdysturdy- 

gurdyman 

waiter, make me a child. So this is 

Paris. 

i will sit in the corner and drink 
thinks and think drinks, 
in memory of the Grand and Old 

days: 

of Amy Sandburg 
of Algernon Carl Swinburned. 

Waiter a drink waiter two or three 

drinks 
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what’s become of Maeterlink Through a misunderstanding, the 

now that April’s here? translation of the story “ Pearls,” in 

(ask the man who owns one tlie October number of World Fic- 

ask Dad, He knows). tion was attributed to Leo Pasvol- 

sky. The translation was made by 
j , .. , Mr. D. A. Magul and Miss Irina 

It doesn t matter if you don’t Khrabrova from an' original and 
understand it; do you feel it? hitherto unpublished ms. 


THE PRODIGAL RETURNS FROM AMERICA 



—I am bringing the fatted calf with me in cans. 

(Simplicissimus, Munich) 
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“. . . there was a hoh^ohlin standing on the ladder which stuck up above the opening." 

—The Hobgoblin of Toreby, page 6 
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World Fiction 

Today's Best Stories From All The World 

The Hobgoblin Of Toreby 

By 

Selma LagerlOf 

From the Swedish by Arvid Paulson . 



Selma Lagerlbf is one of the few really great woman writers this 
century has produced. She was born in Sweden in 1855, and as a 
child was delicate. She came to Stockholm to secure proper medical 
care, and remained there to pursue her studies at the Royal Normal 
College. She taught for^ ten years, until 1895, and then devoted 
herself completely to writing. In 1907 she received the Nobel Prize 
fort Literature, and in 1917 was made a member of the Swedish 
Academy. Her books have been translated into all languages. The 
best known of them are **Gbsta Berling*s Saga^ **The Adventure 
of Nils/* **The Emperor of Portugallia** and **Jerusalem/* She has 
travelled widely through Europe and Asia. 


REMEMBER that I once as a 
child travelled past an old farm 
where there was known to 
dwell a hobgoblin. The farm was 
situated in an ugly and lonely spot in 
a flat coimtry on the shore of a lake. 
There was no garden surrounding 
the large white house, only a few 
overgrown trees. It was the saddest 
place I had ever seen. But at the 
same time it had an air of beii^ a 
rich and productive farm. The 
outhouses were well built, and spa* 
cious in size, and in the fields the 
crops stood so high that I can re* 
member it even to this day. 

. The most remarkable thing of all 
was the neatness and the order that 
existed everywhere. I remember 
that we drove slowly by the farm in 
order to see how well the ditches 
were dug, how straight ^e roads 
ran and how solidly the bridges and 
rafts were built. We noticed the 
neat, painted boats rocking by the 


shore, and an unusually long wash* 
ing raft which ran straight out into 
the water. “ No doubt it’s the hob* 
goblin who wants them to rinse their 
clothes out there where it is deep 
and clear, and not in the shallow 
water close to the shore,” we said. 

No one doubted but that every* 
thing on the farm was the way it was 
just because of the hobgoblin’s 
presence there, no one doubted that 
the people living there believed in 
him.^ It was out of fear of the hob* 
goblin that neither splinter nor straw 
was to be found in the yard, that the 
outhouses, stables and barns shone 
like a parlor, and that the fields and 
tilth were like flowerbeds. 

This hobgoblin had dwelt on the 
farm all his life, and from long since 
there were stories told of him. Here 
I shall relate one of them, the events 
of which must have taken place 
about two hundred years ago. 

It was a dark autumn night with 
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the rain pouring down the timbered 
grey walls, and with the rain came 
a windstorm which made all the 
branches on the tall crabapple tree 
that stood by the gable beat franti¬ 
cally against the roof of the house. 

While the storm was at its height 
there came an owl flying. She had 
her nest up among the rafters in one 
of the large garrets, and used to find 
her way in there through a little 
aperture just underneath the eaves. 
But before she could find the aper¬ 
ture, the wind caught hold of her, 
puffed up her thick plumage so that 
she looked like a round ball, and 
threw her several times against the 
wall. Then the bird gave up all 
attempts to try to get inside. In¬ 
stead she took refuge in the crab- 
apple tree where she sat crying and 
shrieking all night long. 

In the house it was very quiet and 
peaceful, but the light that poured 
out through the slits in the shutters 
indicated that the people in the house 
had not yet gone to bed. Now and 
then one could hear noise and loud 
laughter, which would be followed 
by immediate and deadly silence. 

When the hour was close to 
eleven, the old housekeeper, fully 
dressed and carrying her keys by her 
side, as though she could not sep¬ 
arate from them either day or night, 
came out into the hall. The heavy 
door was fastened by means of four 
different locks, and it took the old 
woman some time to unlock it. 
Hardly had she got it open just wide 
enough to be able to peep out, be¬ 
fore the wind took advantage of it 
and flung it wide open, at the same 
time throwing a whole shower of 
rain in the housekeeper’s face, and 
spinning around the rag-mats in the 
hall so that they wriggled and 
squirmed like snakes. 

The old woman shut the door 
after her and went out into the night. 
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She walked very fast, as though she 
were pursued by some great fear, 
mumbling continually • to herself: 
“ The Lord have mercy on us 1 The 
Lord have mercy! ” 

She lighted her way with a lantern 
with panes of horn, but she was so 
taken up by thoughts of that which 
caused her all this anxiety^ and 
frightened her so terribly that the 
light was of no use to her, for she 
stepped in pools of water which she 
easily could have avoided. Time 
and again she would stray in her 
confusion from the beaten path, run 
Into the grass wall and get tangled 
up in a hedge of thorns which tore a 
piece off her dress. She seemed to 
notice none of these things. She 
continued her wandering untiringly, 
all the while mumbling to herself: 
“ The Lord have mercy on us! The 
Lord have mercy on us I’ ” 

At last she came to the bam. 
She climbed the narrow little steps 
on the outside of the building that 
crept up to the loft, and stopped by 
the aperture leading to the haymow. 

A ray of light gleamed from 
inside the opening, and as the house¬ 
keeper bent forward she could look 
into a little room whose walls werr 
covered with harness, reins, saddles 
and straps. It really was not a 
room, only a partitioning off of the 
hayloft. The hay puffed out into the 
room between the sparse boards, and 
in the centre of the floor there was a 
large opening through which one 
could climb down to the barn. On a 
bed in a corner of the chamber sat 
the old coachman of the homestead. 
With the aid of a billet of light- 
wood he sat and read in the Holy 
Scriptures. He was sitting there as 
though he could not go to bed in the 
fearful storm. Now and then he 
would raise his head from the book, 
listening to the wind and the rain 
and the shrieks of the owl. 
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The housekeeper knocked, and 
the coachman came and opened the 
door. Immediately he began mak¬ 
ing excuses for sitting with an unpro¬ 
tected light up there in the hayloft. 
He seemed to think that she had 
come out in the night just to ask him 
to be careful with the fire. “ I know 
it is dangerous,” he said, “ but I 
thought that 
some one had to 
read the Scrip¬ 
tures on a night 
like this.” 

The old wom¬ 
an did not reply 
to this. She sat 
down on a chest 
full of strips of 
leather and 
pieces of old 
scrap iron. She 
still was so pos¬ 
sessed of fear 
that she hardly 
knew what she 
was doing; her 
hands fumbled at 
her apron, and 
her lips moved 
in a confused muttering of inaudible 
words. 

The coachman sat and gazed at 
her until the fear which weighed 
her down imparted itself to him, 
too. His pale old hands and his 
toothless jaws began to tremble and 
shake. 

“ You haven’t seen Oldfather, 
have you ? ” he asked in a whisper. 

Oldfather was the hobgoblin. 
He was never spoken of by any 
other name on the farm. 

“ No,” answered the house¬ 
keeper, “ and I wouldn’t be afraid 
of Oldfather, anyhow. He wishes 
us nothing but good.” 

“ You mustn’t be so sure of that,” 
said the coachman. “ He can be 
severe enough, and of late such a lot 
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of thinp that have happened here 
on the farm have displeased him.” 

“ If he were as severe as you think 
he is, he wouldn’t let the Captain 
act the way he does.” 

The coachman tried to calm her. 
“ You mustn’t forget you are speak¬ 
ing of the master.” 

“ Nevertheless, I can’t help seeing 
that he is ruining 
both himself and 
the farm,” she 
complained. 

“ It is he who 
owns the farm. 
We poor crea¬ 
tures are only his 
servant s,” re¬ 
peated the coach¬ 
man with a sort 
of arrogance in 
his voice. But 
suddenly his tone 
changed and he 
asked with the 
utmost anxiety: 
“ He hasn’t been 
up to any new 
foolishness, has 
he?” 

“ I have been standing by the 
door to the living-room all night, 
listening while he has been gambling 
away all his money,” said the 
housekeeper, rocking herself back 
and forth. “ When he had lost all 
of his money, he gambled away his 
horses and cows. When he had 
done away with the cattle, he be¬ 
gan to play with the farm as a stake. 
Then he put up outhouse after out¬ 
house, cottage after cottage, pasture 
after pasture, field after field, wood¬ 
land after woodland, losing it all, 
every bit of it.” 

The coachman rose half-way from 
his seat when he heard this, as 
though he wanted to hasten out and 
prevent all this misfortune. But 
then he sat down again with a feel- 
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ing of impotence and helplessness. 

“ It’s the Captain who is master,” 
said he. ” He can do as he pleases 
with that which is his. But I cannot 
understand why Oldfather does not 
take a hand in the game.” 

“ He always makes his home in 
the barn. I don’t suppose he knows 
much about what is going on in the 
house,” remarked the housekeeper. 

There was a long silence up in the 
loft. Finally the coachman asked: 
“ With whom is it he is playing to¬ 
night?” 

“ With Captain Duwe, who wins 
by merely touching the dice.” 

“ That man is just as poor in 
worldly possessions as in goodness 
of heart,” said the coachman after 
a moment’s reflection. “ The Cap¬ 
tain can expect no mercy from him.” 

“ Right now he owns all Toreby,” 
said the housekeeper. 

The coachman again took the 
Bible, turned a little to one side to 
get the light on the pages, and com¬ 
menced to read. 

“ I thought I was going to lose 
my senses as I stood there listening 
to them,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘ it 
was so terrible. When they began 
they were so pleasant, and the mas¬ 
ter Iaughe(] every time he lost. But 
then they became silent, excepting 
when our Captain lost still another 
field. Then he would swear, while 
the other one laughed.” 

The old coachman muttered and 
read, but he did not pronounce any 
words from the Bible. From his 
lips came no other words than: 
“ Cottage after cottage, pasture 
after pasture, field after field, 
woodland after woodland.” 

What good does it do to read?” 
asked the housekeeper. “If ypu 
were any kind of man, you’d go in¬ 
side and by hook or crook get him 
to stop before he has played away 
the whole of the homestead,” 
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“ I have served on this place long 
enough to know how easy it is to get 
a Silverbrandt to quit something he 
once starts. 1 might as well try to 
wake up the dead.” 

^ “ Well, this thing should make 
his father and mother rise from 
their graves,” said the housekeeper. 

The coachman closed the book. 
“ This Is the worst of the whole mat¬ 
ter : he doesn’t understand he cannot 
carry on like that on this place. I 
remember so well how many times I 
used to say to his late lamented 
father: ‘ Don’t give Toreby to Mas¬ 
ter Henrik,’ I said, ‘ he will never 
run it to please Oldfather. Give it 
to his brother, who is reliable and 
steady, and let Master Henrik have 
a farm that won’t impose such 
heavy responsibilities on him.’ ” 

“ Well, now Toreby goes neither 
to Master Henrik nor Master 
August. It goes to that Captain 
Duwe until he has gambled it away 
and loses it to some one else.” 

The coachman rose with deter¬ 
mination. He buttoned his coat 
and removed the billet of light-wood 
from the cleft-stick. One could 
plainly see that he meant to go and 
try to talk reason into the master. 

But as he lifted up the billet he 
happened to hold it m such a posi¬ 
tion that the light from it fell on 
the four-cornered opening in the 
floor through which it was his habit 
to climb down into the bam. And 
both the coachman and the house¬ 
keeper saw that there was a hob¬ 
goblin standing on the ladder which 
stuck up above the opening. He 
stood on the highest rung of the 
ladder, was little and gray and 
dressed in knickerbockers and a 
jacket, with buttons of silver, which 
gleamed in the semi-darkness. 

He listened with such astonish¬ 
ment and amazement that it seemed 
as if he had been turned into stone. 
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The coachman and the house¬ 
keeper quickly turned aside. Neither 
one^ of them showed any sign of 
having seen the hobgoblin. 

“ Well, now I think we old people 
had best ^ go to bed,” said the 
coachman in a tone which he tried to 
make seem cool and unconcerned. 
” You know that on this place one 
need not sit up all night as if we 
expected a misfortune to happen. 
We have some one here who keeps 
watch for us.” 

‘‘Yes, you are right. We have 
one who watches,” said the house¬ 
keeper resignedly. Without any 
further comment she picked up her 
lantern from the floor, crept out 
through the opening and disap¬ 
peared down the narrow steps. 

When the old woman had re¬ 
turned to the house, it was her 
definite intention to go to bed at 
once, for she knew well that the hob¬ 
goblin would never forgive anyone’s 
keeping watch unnecessarily. She 
also believed that he would put 
things aright, now that he had heard 
what was amiss. But scarcely had 
she had time to take ofl anything but 
the heavy bunch of keys before she 
was seized by such an ungovernable 
desire to learn how things now stood 
between the two gamblers that she 
again stole to the living-room door. 

As she bent over and put her e^e 
to the keyhole, she saw that C^tain 
Silverbrandt and Captain Duwe 
were still sitting at the cardtable. 
The master seemed very weary and 
exhausted. The housekeeper 
thought he had completely changed 
in the few minutes she had been 
away. He was neither good-looking 
nor young nor dashing in appearance 
any longer, but pale and haggard, 
with bags under his eyes, wrinkles 
in his forehead and hands that 
groped and fumbled. Duwe was 
red in the face and his bloodshot 
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eyes were popping out of his head, 
but he hid his excitement under a 
cloak of good-natured chatting and 
continuous laughter. 

The housekeeper had not been 
listening at the door more than two 
minutes before Silverbrandt pushed 
back his chair, exclaiming: ” It’s all 
over, Duwe. There’s nothing left 
now of the farm but the islet where 
the pines grow, out there in the lake. 
You must let me keep that one any¬ 
how so there’ll be something left in 
the world that I can call mine.” 

Duwe laughed, but he did not 
seem pleased. ‘‘ It’s a pity to have 
to break up the game,” he said. 
‘‘ Since you have risked all the rest, 
I don’t sec why we can’t as well play 
for that stone pile of yours out 
there.” 

Silverbrandt paced up and down 
the room. It was evident that he 
,was still possessed by the desire to 
gamble. He was not so sorry for 
what he had lost as for not being 
able to go on playing. 

‘‘ What do you put up against the 
islet ? ” he asked. 

Duwe bethought himself a mo¬ 
ment. The housekeeper understood 
he was trying to think of a stake 
that would not fail to entice Silver¬ 
brandt. 

‘‘ I put up your riding horse,” said 
Duwe. 

Silverbrandt loved his riding 
horse better than anything else in the 
world. He began to curse terribly. 
He asked Duwe whether he could 
be the devil himself to tempt him 
thus. 

The housekeeper took notice that 
each time the Captain, during his 
wanderings about the room, came to 
a dark corner where Duwe could not 
see him, he would clench his fists in 
anger. 

The worst of it is that I know 
I am going to kill you when I see 
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you riding my horse and giving 
orders on my estate,” he said to 
Duwe. 

“ Why should you begrudge a 
poor fellow having it a bit easy and 
carefree in his old age? ” said Duwe 
laughing. “ You are young and 
strong, you’ll soon find yourself both 
horse and home somewhere else.” 

All the time the housekeeper had 
been standing there, she had been 
wondering what was the matter with 
the door which led from the living- 
room into the hall. Time and again 
it would open just a wee bit and then 
close. But every time Silverbrandt 
went past the door, it seemed as 
though a little hand were beckoning 
to him out of the opening. 

Silverbrandt passed _ the _ door 
several times without seeing this, but 
suddenly he stopped short and 
stared. 

“ Well, what do you say,” asked 
Duwe. 

“ I’ll be back in a moment,” said 
Silverbrandt and went out into the 
hall. 

The housekeeper disappeared 
like a shadow from the living-room 
door. A moment later she stood in 
the pantry, her face pressed against 
a little window that overlooked the 
hall. 

There she could see Silverbrandt 
standing bent over the hobgoblin. 
Oldfather held a little lantern in his 
hand which spread a dim light over 
the dark room. 

“ What will you give me if I ar¬ 
range it so that you win back the 
homestead ? ” asked the hobgoblin. 

“ Whatever you want,” replied 
Silverbrandt. 

The hobgoblin put his hand in his 
pocket and took out a pair of dice. 
“ If I lend you these dice and you 
use them to-night to play with, I 
think you’ll get back your farm,” he 
said to Silverbrandt. 


Silverbrandt stretched out his 
hand. “ Give them to me 1 Give 
them to me I ” he said. 

“ You may have them-on one con¬ 
dition only: that to-morrow you play 
with me for a stake that 1 myself 
shall decide,” said the hobgoblin. 

At this very moment the poor owl 
ave a loud and fierce shriek, 
ilverbrandt looked up and listened. 

The old housekeeper noticed how 
the hobgoblin’s eyes began to flash 
in an ugly and hateful manner. She 
felt like smashing the pane in the 
window and crying out to her mas¬ 
ter to be careful and have nothing to 
do with him. But just then the 
hobgoblin looked up at her with a 
terrible glance. She remained still, 
not daring to move even a finger. 

But Silverbrandt, too, seemed to 
have noticed something terrifying 
about the hobgoblin. He withdrew 
his hand and was about to return to 
the living-room. 

Then he stopped. I don’t know 
why I should think evil of you. Old- 
father. You have always taken 
good care of the farm,” said he. “ I 
believe you could not wish me any¬ 
thing but good. Give me the dice 1 
Let to-morrow take care of itself, 
if to-night I can make Duwe just as 
poor as he was when he entered this 
house yesterday.” 

The next moment Silverbrandt 
was back, in the living-room. 

“ I won’t sit here any longer lis¬ 
tening to shrieking owls and the 
storm and wind if we are not going 
to play 1 ” exclaimed Duwe. ” I am 
going to bed now.” 

“ Aren’t you going to win that isle 
of pines from me first? ” said Silver¬ 
brandt, seating himself at the card- 
table. 

He picked up the little cup in 
which the dice lay, and shook them. 
Then he and Duwe played^ for 
several hours; but each time Silver- 
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brandt won. In the meantime the 
storm ceased, the owl found her way 
back to her nest, the old housekeeper 
had to go to bed out of sheer weari¬ 
ness; but Silverbrandt never rested 
until he had won back cottage after 
cottage, pasture after pasture, held 
after field, woodland after wood¬ 
land, and the whole of Toreby again 
was his. 

It was a beautiful morning that 
came after the stormy night: a clear 
blue sky, fresh air and a lake as 
shining as a mirror. 

The old housekeeper was sum¬ 
moned to her master while he still 
lay in bed. 

When she opened the door to his 
bedroom, she thought she saw some¬ 
thing gray and little brushing by her. 
She saw it only long enough for it 
to give her a start. Then it was 
gone. 

Captain Silverbrandt was very 
pale where he was lying in his bed. 
“ Did you see him? ” he asked. 

“ No,”^ replied the housekeeper 
from habit. It was considered bad 
luck to say that one had, as it was 
thought the hobgoblin would be dis¬ 
pleased to hear people talk of hav¬ 
ing seen him. 

“ It was Oldfather,” said the 
Captain. “ He left just as 3 ^ou 
came. He has been here playing 
dice with me.” 

The housekeeper stood and stared 
at her master. 

“ Oldfather is not quite satisfied 
with me,” said the master. He’d 
rather my brother had the farm. 
And perhaps you wish the same ? ” 

The Captain looked so strange. 
The old woman did not know what 
to answer. 

“ I managed to get it away from 
old Duwe, anyhow,” continued 
Silverbrandt. “ I had thought of 
paying Oldfather for his help by let¬ 
ting him run things in his own way 


here on the farm, but he doesn’t 
seem to have any faith in me. He 
suggests such strange stakes to play 
for, this hobgoblin. He is worse 
than Duwe.” 

The housekeeper commenced to 
tremble and shake, mumbling as she 
had in the night: ‘‘ The Lord have 
mercy on us! ” 

“ Well, now, don’t stand there 
and look worried,” said Silver¬ 
brandt, “ but hurry up and brush my 
uniform! Make the bandoleer 
shine, polish the buttons and take 
out all the spots 1 And then I want 
my horse saddled with the best trap¬ 
pings in the stable. I want his 
mane curried, the stirrups shined 
and the reins thoroughly cleaned.” 

The housekeeper looked at her 
master in astonishment. She went 
out and returned at once with the 
uniform. On such an estate as 
Toreby there never was anything 
that was not cleaned, polished and 
shined and always in readiness for 
use. 

Then Captain Silverbrandt rose, 
dressed himself in his blue uniform, 
put the three-cornered hat on his 
head, adjusted the sabre by his side 
and pulled on the long stiffened 
gloves. He stepped out on the 
porch outside the hall, and with a 
quick jump he mounted his horse, 
which stood there waiting for him. , 

Twice he rode around the place, 
then he turned his horse toward the 
lake where the long washing raft, 
which shoots straight out from the 
shore, was already standing in those 
days. He looked so handsome and 
fine as he went riding by that all the 
farmhands and the servants came 
out to look at him. And both the 
coachman and the housekeeper saw 
that the hobgoblin peeped out 
through an opening in the bam in 
order to steal a glance of the one 
who was master of the farm. 
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When the Captain reached the 
shore, he rode out on the raft. He 
sat proud and erect in his saddle like 
a hero, and the charger paced along 
with short, dancing steps. When 
they had come to the end of the 
raft, there ensued a struggle between 
rider and horse. The horse wanted 
to turn, but Captain Silverbrandt 
forced him with riding whip and 
spurs to go forward and on. And 
suddenly the horse plunged into the 
water. 

Ail who were standing there look¬ 
ing at him ran toward the lake. But 
when they reached there, both horse 
and rider had disappeared. They 
had gone to the bottom of the lake 
without even once coming to the sur¬ 
face of the water. 


The young men jumped into boats 
and rowed out on the lake. All 
prated and talked and tried to give 
help and advice, only the old house¬ 
keeper kept quiet. 

“ It will do no good," said she. 

It’s the hobgoblin. He has played 
away his life to the hobgoblin for 
the aid he gave him winning back 
Toreby from Captain Duwe last 
night.” 

When the people, fearful and 
amazed, returned to the farm, the 
hobgoblin of Toreby could be seen 
by all standing in the opening in the 
barn, triumphantly waving his red 
cap. 

For now he knew that there would 
be peace and order and quiet again 
in Toreby. 
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By 

Paul Bourget 
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heart that interested him, not the environment. He is par¬ 
ticularly known for his penetrating studies in feminine psychology. 
He is a member of the French Academy and an Officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 


44^ I ^HIS is what has been de- 
f cided, my little Sosthene,” 
said the commissioner to 
the child: “ you are to go this eve¬ 
ning at nine o’clock to the Rue de 
Chanaleilles. You are not afraid? ” 

“ Oh, no, sir! ” replied Sosthene, 
straightening up his thin little body 
proudly. 

He was a boy of twelve, of pre¬ 
possessing appearance, but not .easy 
to read after one studied him a lit¬ 
tle. He was clean and neat in his 
new clothes, at which every now 
and then he would glance with 
pleasure. Standing beside him was 
a middle-aged lady who followed 
the conversation with visible anxi¬ 
ety. Her clothes and her jewels— 
a collar of pearls and two bracelets 
set with gems—indicated a person 
of superior social rank. She inter¬ 
rupted : 

“I shall be there. Commissioner, 
with one of my servants, to defend 
him if necessary.” 

“ But he will be In no danger, 
Madame la Generale,” the commis¬ 
sioner said. “ Why should you be¬ 
lieve that the spy would give him¬ 
self away by attacking the lad who 


is bringing him the^ information he 
expects? Be there if you are set on 
It, but at a distance and without 
your servant, so as not to put the 
boche on his guard. And you,” he 
continued, addressing himself to 
Sosthene, and handing him a scrap 
of paper, “ here is the list giving 
the false information regarding the 
places where the bombs fell. You 
are to give it to him. Learn the 
spots by heart in case you should 
lose the sheet.” 

“ I shall not lose it, sir,” the child 
answered, assuming an air of im¬ 
portance. “ Moreover, it was my 
own idea to furnish this man with 
false information.” 

“ You’ve got a very handsome 
billfold there, youngster,” the com¬ 
missioner remarked, pointing to the 
case of gray leather with gilded 
metal corners which Sosthene had 
taken from his pocket to put the 
paper in. 

“ It was the gift of a German of¬ 
ficer in his village,” said the Gen¬ 
eral’s wife, looking at the boy with 
an expression in which mistrust and 
pity were mingled. “ That officer 
had undoubtedly looted it from a' 
chateau.” 
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“ Did you' notice, Monsieur Bol- 
logne, «how Madame Quetineau 
looked, at the child?’’ asked, as 
soon as the General’s wife and her 
protege had left, a fourth person 
who had been a silent witness of the 
scene—a man of forty, with the 
humble aspect of a poor employe. 
His brown eyes, sharp behind his 
glasses, had a penetrating quickness 
which belied the suaveness of his 
thin and carefully shaven face. He 
was a police inspector, whom his 
commissioner, himself fat and jo¬ 
vial, considered a fiend for useless 
and meddling investigations. 

“ A detective novel about Gen¬ 
eral Quetineau’s wife now! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, laughing out loud. “ When 
will you ever learn, my dear Gar- 
raube, that in police matters, as in 
everything else, the truth is simple? 
Let us keep to the facts. You 
have seen my little Sosthene Sher¬ 
lock. What do you think of him? ” 

“ Nothing definite,” Garraube re¬ 
plied. “ I continue to doubt. He 
lied the first time.” 

“But if he is telling the truth now, 
if he really did agree in his village 
to enter into communications with a 
German agent in Paris, and to tell 
him the spots where the bombs fell, 
it is perferctly natural that he 
should have lied then. . . Facts, 
Garraube, facts! Madame Queti¬ 
neau found the little fellow among 
the refugees at the Eastern railway 
station. She talked with him and 
he had, of course, to explain his 
presence there. He told a story 
that was most probable—that of all 
the people on the train by which he 
had come: his home* invaded, his 
mother arrested, his flight. It was 
then to his interest to lie. But now? 
He accuses himself, at the risk of 
alienating forever a rich and indul¬ 
gent patron who has cared for him, 
lodged, dressed and fed him. For 
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certainly, the_ General’s wife will 
not keep him in her house after ^is 
confession.” 

“ Unless, on the contrary, she 
will take a greater interest in him 
on account of his repentance. Yes,” 
Garraube insisted at a gesture of his 
superior. “ What is it the young¬ 
ster tells? That the Germans 
threatened to shoot his mother and 
that he sold himself to them to save 
her. In the end he felt remorse. 
He does not want to be a traitor. 

. . . Moreover, he waited to make 
this confession until Madame Queti¬ 
neau had convicted him of deceit. 
He didn’t let go his first lie until the 
evidence forced him to. If he had 
only had the sense to say merely that 
his father had disappeared, as he 
said that his mother was a prisoner, 
it would have been impossible to 
check him up. He made the mistake 
of giving details, the number of the 
infantry regiment to which he pre¬ 
fends his father belongs. He did 
not count on the General’s wife hav¬ 
ing connections with the War office. 
When it was shown him, after a 
search through the^ roster, that 
there never was a private Sherlock 
in the icind Infantry, the little fel¬ 
low could do nothing of course but 
confess.” 

” But with what object? If he 
wished to appeal to Madame Queti¬ 
neau—she IS so credulous, the 
good lady!—there were plenty of 
other hoaxes which would have 
done.” 

“ None that would have been so 
amusing to make up,” Garraube re¬ 
plied. “ What makes me suspi¬ 
cious,” he continued, “ is the over¬ 
elaboration of his first lie. If he 
had spoken simply of his village 
that was invaded, of his mother 
who was arrested, I should say, as 
you do, that he was lying because it 
was to his interest to lie. But see 
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the episodes which he has imagined 
all around this: his flight through 
the window at night; 9 sentinel fir¬ 
ing at him; his climbing into the 
train, where he hid himself in the 
baggage car. And then his father 
in the 152nd Infantry, one of the 
few regiments that wear the red 
fourragere.” 

“ But he didn’t know anything 
about that.” 

“If he reads the newspapers he 
knows it, and he must read them. 
He is a frequenter of the movies, 
too. You saw how his eyes sparkled 
when I spoke of them to him. 
Movies and startling news are the 
food of those good-for-nothings, 
and however little they may have a 
tendency towards mythomania 

“ Mythomania?” questioned Bol- 
logne.’ 

“ I cannot tell you whence came 
this word. I heard it one day when 
I had been sent for by the special 
infirmary of the Prefecture of Po¬ 
lice. Doctor Dupre made use of it 
in speaking of an imposter who had 
been arrested through my efforts. 
He explained that that man lied for 
the sake of lying, and that he was 
to a certain extent his own dupe. 
Since then I have met not a few 
persons of that type, and I call them 
by that name to distinguish them 
from the other liars.” 

“To keep from giving things 
their real names! It’s like thieves 
who become ‘ kleptomaniacs.’ Why 
not say thieves and why not say 
liars? In any case, we shall know 
this evening if Sosthene Sherlock 
has told us the truth.” 

“ By the way,” said the commis¬ 
sioner, “ the adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes have been filmed.” 

“ And so the lad has taken his 
name from that? . . . There is 
only one difficulty there, and that is 


that his clothes are marked ‘S’. I 
asked Madame Quetineau about 
that. So . . . Let us go back to 
that which is simple. You, too, will 
be at Rue Chanaleilles at nine 
o’clock, at the corner of Rue 
Vaneau. It is arranged that the 
General’s wife will take the boy 
there. If the urchin has told the 
truth, the German agent will be 
waiting for him, as it is Wednesday, 

I and the hoy 



bombs fell. By the by, where did 
the child get the password, Gott mil 
uns? . . . You are going to say, 
‘ suppose thg agent isn’t there ? ’ 
... He will be there . . . This 
rendezvous smacks of truth. This 
bit of complicated and dramatic spy¬ 
ing is exactly in ths boche style; the 
use of this child, the mother who is 
threatened with- death if the child 
does not furnish certain informa¬ 
tion, this agent, concealed in Paris, 
who comes out only at night, yet 
who finds the means of communi¬ 
cating with their headquarters 1 ” 

“ Mythomanir.es do not invent 
absurdities,” replied Garraube; 
“ they invent logically. That is 
what makes their evidence so dan¬ 
gerous. You are right, Commis¬ 
sioner. Let us wait. We shall be 
ready at nine o’clock.” 

II 


R elations between superiors 
and inferiors are rarely as 
simple as the difference between the 
grades might indicate. It is well 
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known that I 
advance- | 
ment in 
career, does 
not always 
c o r r e - 
spond with 
professional 
desserts. But 
a less-known 
p h e n o m - 
enon is the envy which triumph¬ 
ant mediocrity feels for ob¬ 
scure merit. The conscience of the 
man who has been favored by 
chance tells him that he is usurping 
the place which some one else 
should have justly occupied, and he 
bears a grudge against this other, a 
sentiment in which admiration and 
an antipatlw very near to hate are 
mingled. This was the case with 
Bollogne, who as a young man had 
reached the envied position of com¬ 
missioner of his ward by means of 
his tact, his good humor and the 
protection of influential politicians. 
He was light and superficial, always 
at a disadvantage in matters which 
required address, and he could 
never forgive the humble Garraube, 
who worked under him, for his in¬ 
sight, his penetration and a genial¬ 
ity which did not help to advance 
him. These were accompanied by 
the worst handicap one can have in 
any business—Garraube ^ did not 
conceal successfully his disdain for 
incompetence. He paid back in good 
measure Bollogne’s hostility. Each 
time they worked together there 
was a kind of duel between the two 
in which both revealed their char¬ 
acters : Bollogne commanding, show¬ 
ing off, Garraube colder, more dis¬ 
dainful as he smoothed out the oth¬ 
er’s blunders. It was no sinecure. 

Given this latent hostility, you 
can imagine with what protective 
vanity the jovial commissioner wel¬ 


comed Garraube the next morning 
when he came to give account of his 
mission. 

“ You were not mistaken. Mon¬ 
sieur Bollogne; this little Sosthene 
Sherlock seems not to have lied.” 

“Seems? Seems?” replied Bol¬ 
logne, enraptured by the evident 
bad humor of the inspector. “ Was 
there anyone in the street waiting 
for him, yes or no? ” 

“ There was someone,” said Gar¬ 
raube, “ and Sosthene went up to 
him.” 

“ And gave him the paper? ” 

“ So he pretends. All the gas 
lights were extinguished in that 
quarter on account of the Gothas. 
I did indeed have William with me 
who can see in the dark, but there 
are too many trees in the Rue de 
Chanaleilles, and we were literally 
unable to make out a thing.” 

“ You could have shadowed the 
man, couldn’t you ? ” 

" We did follow him. He took 
us as far as the Military School, 
where there was a taxi, a single one, 
at the station. He got in it. Wil¬ 
liam has as keen a sense of hearing 
as of sight. He heard the man give 
his address: 52 Rue Saint-Lazare. 
He spoke in an ordinary voice, for 
not knowing that he was followed, 
he did not take care to whisper. You 
will’ soon understand why. We had 
kept our carriage at the corner of 
the Rue Barbet-de-Jouy, and we ran 
for it. We went at a high speed 
and arrived just in time to see our 
fellow get out of his motor, pay the 
chauffeur, and set off down the alley 
which leads from Rue Saint-Lazare 
to the Rue de Londres. ‘Suppose 
we arrest him,’ William said to me. 
‘ See how he is turning to spy 
around.’ ‘ No,’ I said to William, 
‘ let us get ahead of him. We’ve 
got to know where he lives.’ We 
passed him. It was risky. If he 
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had gone the other way and escaped 
us! But he did not turn. Five 
minutes later we saw him enter num¬ 
ber 37 bis Rue de Londres, a lodg¬ 
ing house. Five minutes later still 
I had questioned the concierge and 
learned the unknown’s name, Mar¬ 
tin; at least that is the one by which 
he goes in that house. He had been 
there for a fortnight.” 

“ And of course no one has asked 
him for his papers, oh no! ” Bol- 
logne interjected. “ And in war 
time 1 ” 

“ Bah! ” said Garraube, “ it’s no 
great trouble to get false ones. The 
concierge told me, too, that this 
Martin receives a great many let¬ 
ters from Switzerland, that he goes 
out very early, comes back for 
lunch, goes out again, and stays out 
until night. So this morning we 
watched him, and he did go out, 
sure enough. We took advantage 
of this to have the concierge show 
us into his room. Bags, trunks, 
drawers were all locked, but in a 
book on the table was a letter that 
he had used as a bookmark . . . 
He had forgotten it. Here it is.” 

The commissioner took the en¬ 
velope on which was written the 
name of Monsieur Abert Martin, 
pulled out the letter and began to 
read it, emphasizing with exclama¬ 
tions of joy each detail which cor¬ 
roborated his confidence in the 
child’s veracity. 

Dear Monsieur Schwartz, 

Just two words to tell you 
that the business of the Rue de 
Mezieres seems to me excel¬ 
lent. Keep on getting informa¬ 
tion. We need very exact infor¬ 
mation for the big coup we are 
preparing. 

“And signed ‘ Lachmann ’! ” Bol- 
logne concluded. “ That’s complete! 
The said Schwartz will sleep in jail 
to-night . . . Unless,” he added 


IS 

ironically, “ you do not find these 
clues suflSicient. It’s clear enough, 
nevertheless, isn’t it? Rue de 
Mezieres where a bomb fell just a 
fortnight ago , . . The big coup! 

. . . What astonishes me is the 
magnificent stupidity of these boches 
who write such-notes. Go back to 
the Rue de Londres, Garraube, and 
bring me Monsieur Schwartz.” 

“ It has already been done. Com¬ 
missioner. He is here.” 

And opening the door, Garraube 
called, 

“ William! ” 

The officer entered, pushing be¬ 
fore him a man of about fifty, 
whose face showed the signs of his 
anxiety. He was heavy and florid, 
with very blue eyes and a beard still 
red, though it was turning gray. 
His features were of the most pro¬ 
nounced Teutonic type. The 
clumsy cut and the rough material 
of his suit accentuated this type still 
further. His big body slid into a 
chair placed in front of the com¬ 
missioner’s desk. The latter looked 
at the inspector with a look which 
signified, “Well then?” And, 
squaring himself in his armchair, he 
began his examination in a compla¬ 
cent tone. This was his revenge for 
the pricks to his self esteem which 
he so often suffered from Garraube. 

“ You have probably some idea. 
Monsieur Martin, of the reason 
why these gentlemen have brought 
you here.” 

“ Not the 
slight¬ 
est, Mon¬ 
sieur,” re¬ 
plied the 
man, in a 
tone which 
he vainly en¬ 
deavored to 
make sound 
assured. 
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'* I will tell you. But first, do 
you know where the Rue Ghana* 
leilles is? ” 

“ I am not a Parisian, sir.” 

That’s so 1 ” said BoUogne iron¬ 
ically. “ Refresh your memory. It 
is the street where you were last 
evening at nine o’clock when a little 
boy come up to you.” 

“ A little boy did indeed come up 
to me, but I did not know the name 
of the street. It was a fine night. I 
had dined near the Bon Marche; 
then I lost my way. I asked where 
I could find a carnage stand, and 
was told at the square of Saint- 
Francois-Xavier, and if not there, I 
could find a carriage at the Military 
School. I was following the itine¬ 
rary given me when*a little boy came 
up to me.” 

** And what did he say to you ? ” 
asked Bollogne sharply. 

He himself asked me the way 
to the Invalides, and as I ex¬ 
pressed my astonishment that he 
should be all alone in the street at 
night, he kept me a minute to tell 
me that he was the son of General 
Quetineau, that his mother had 
fallen suddenly ill, that he was on 
his way to fetch the doctor who 
lived in the Rue de Sevres. I 
coul^’t tell him exactly where the 
street was, and he left me.” 

" After having given you the list 
of the spots struck by the bombs 
dropped by your compatriots, Mon¬ 
sieur Schwartz. It is useless to deny 
it. We have the letter in which 
Monsieur Lachmann thai^s you for 
your information regarding one of 
the latest raids, the one which de¬ 
stroyed two houses in the Rue de 
Mezicres.” 

As the commissioner proceeded, 
boring his glance into the eyes of 
his victim, and tapping his forehead 
at the accusing words, one after the 
other, the unhappy Sdiwartz gasped 
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with surprise, and springing from 
his chair, cried: 

” Me, me, a German agent I Me 
in correspondence with ^ose bar¬ 
barians whose victory would mean 
a mortal menace to my country! 
Yes, Commissioner, my name is 
Schwartz. That is true. I have 
hidden myself under a false name 
because 1 am a Swiss, sir, of Zurich, 
and under a decree of expulsion 
from this country. ^ That letter did 
come from Monsieur Lachmann. 
He is a Geneva watch manufacturer 
whom I represent in Paris. The 
big coup of which he spoke was the 
introduction into France of an enor¬ 
mous stock of our watches for sol¬ 
diers, to be worn in a leather brace¬ 
let. We were able to do business 
in them on terms which defied com¬ 
petition. There is a big jewelry es¬ 
tablishment in the Rue de Mezieres 
with which I made arrangements. I 
am under a decree of expulsion be¬ 
cause a week ago I spoke out loud 
in a restaurant, expressing the liftle 
confidence 1 have in the offensive 
which the newspapers announce. 
Someone who heard me denounced 
me as having uttered defeatist opin¬ 
ions. Such an expulsion would 
mean my ruin. There are big in¬ 
fluences which seek to annul the 
order. While awaiting the success 
of their efforts, which is certain, I 
thought it wiser, instead of leaving, 
to lie low in a furnished lodging 
under an assumed name, and I kept 
at my business. All that is easy to 
verify, as well as the spot where I 
dined last night with one of my 
friends who is employed in the Bon 
Marche. I will give you his name 
and address.” 

“ You will give them to the mag¬ 
istrate, Monsieur Schwartz,” said 
the commissioner. “ I am doing my 
duty in sending you to the court. 
You have acknowledged that you 
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have broken your preliminary arrest. 
That is enough.” 

He made a sign to William, 
whom Schwartz followed without 
further protest, whether because, 
strong in his innocence, he consid¬ 
ered this arrest as temporary, or 
whether, being guilty, he saw in this 
check against his defense the cer¬ 
tainty of his condemnation. That 
was what Bollogne believed, who 
said to Garraube when they were 
alone: 

“ He deserves the firing squad, 
all right 1 ” 

II 

HE delight which 
commissioner felt 
at proving himself 
right and the inspector 
in the wrong was very 
great. H i s astonish¬ 
ment was still greater 
when, at the stroke of 
four o’clock he saw Madame Queti- 
neau and the supposed Sosthene 
Sherlock enter his office. 

“Monsieur Garraube telephoned 
me a quarter of an hour ago to 
know if I could come to your office 
at once with the lad. He was so 
insistent that I left my friends who 
had come to see me. What has hap¬ 
pened? ” 

“ You are quite sure that the tele¬ 
phone call was from Garraube ? ” 

“ Quite sure. I recognized his 
voice as I recognize yours.” 

“ That is very extraordinary,” 
said Bollogne. “ But here he is 
now. He will explain to us.” 

The thin outline of the inspector 
was indeed visible in the space of 
the half-opened door. From be¬ 
hind him a man stuck out his head 
and cried: 

“ That’s him 1 That’s him I ” 

He was answered by a cry from 
the boy, who suddenly crouched 
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against the commissioner’s arm¬ 
chair, begging: 

" Defend me. Monsieur Commis¬ 
sioner. It is papa. He will kill me 1 
He will kill me! ” 

" Yes, Commissioner,” said the 
newcomer, “ I, Claude Jeandal, con¬ 
cierge of the Duke de Lantrac, on 
the Avenue Montaigne, have the 
misfortune to be the father of this 
scamp. A fortnight ago Sulpice— 
that’s his name. Commissioner— 
disappeared with the bicycle be¬ 
longing to the Duke’s chauffeur. He 
was seen riding in the 
direction of the Seine. 
Did he break it? Did 
he sell it? He didn’t 
come back. Yes, you’ll 
catch it, all right.” 

And before any of the 
persons present was able 
to interfere, the irascible 
father had grabbed hold 
^ of Sulpice and had be¬ 
gun a whipping which called forth 
howls from the unlucky boy. Three 
policemen ran in from the adjoining 
office to find out the reason of the 
cries. They had a hard task to 
make Jeandal desist. Finally, all 
breathless, he began: 

" I beg your pardon. Commis¬ 
sioner, and yours also, Madame, 
who have been so good to him. He 
told me the whole story,” pointing 
to Garraube. 

“ I will forgive him for what he 
did to his mother and me, but when 
I think how he has lied to you, 
Madame, and that on account of 
him a gentleman is in prison! Luck¬ 
ily, he will get out now. Mon¬ 
sieur Garraube^ tells me. . . Beg 
Madame Quetineau’s pardon, you 
miserable little creature, and Mon¬ 
sieur the Commissioner’s. Down 
on your knees, do you understand? 
Down on your knees, you rascal.” 

Sulpice Jeandal—to give him his 
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real name—had dropped on his 
knees and stammered out the words 
he had been ordered to say. 

“ I will forgive him, Monsieur 
Jeandal,” said the General’s wife, 
who, completely upset by this violent 
scene, had sunk into a chair. “ But 
promise me that it is over now, and 
that you will not punish him any 
more. Since you say that I have 
been good to him, you owe me that.” 

“ I promise you, Madame,” the 
father said. “ Come on, you scamp, 
we must get home. Your mother is 
waiting for you. Come.” 

It is enough to keep one from 
ever believing in anyb^y again,” 
said Madame Quetineau, when the 
door had closed behind the choleric 
Jeandal, who was carrying oS his 
scamp. “A child should be ^th 
itself. It has no reasons for lying.” 

“ And so it lies without reason,” 
said Garraube. And, continuing in 
his dry tone, he said, ” I proceeded 
from the obvious, according to your 
principle. Commissioner. I saw the 
light when that Swiss. . . ” 

“ Let us say, that boche,*’ Bol- 
logne interrupted. “ The young¬ 
ster’s He does not prove that maas 
veracity.” 

“ Certainly not. Monsieur Bol- 
logne, but 1 made a few inquiries 
when I left you. First, Rue de 
Mezieres, where I unearthed the 
jeweller, who confirmed all that the 
other said. Then we went right off 
to the prefecture. The order for 
his expulsion has been rescinded 
since yesterday. Schwartz will be 
set at liberty. . . I told you in¬ 
deed that I saw how things were 
when the Swiss related that the so- 
called Sosthene Sherlock had pre¬ 
tended to be the son of General 
Quetineau. There you have him, 
the mythomaniac. Falsehoods blos¬ 
som out of him like leaves on trees. 
1 thought: this little fellow all alone 
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in the Eastern railway station . . . 
But what else would a child do that 
had run away from home and who 
reads the newspapers? That was 
my hjrpothesis, you will remember. 
As I was at the prefecture, I went 
up to those who had charge of the 
records of lost children, and what 
did I find there? The photograph 
of Sosthene Sherlock under his real 
name of Sulpice JeandaL pother 
trait of a vain mythomamac, this 
choice of a Christian name, Sos¬ 
thene. It is that of the duke, his 
father’s employer. Sherlock, as I 
thought, comes from the movies. 
Then just time enough to go to Ave¬ 
nue Montaigne to have a talk with 
the father, Jeandal, to telephone 
Madame, and the business was fin¬ 
ished in five seconds. Very simple, 
you see.” 

*' But what is not so simple,” 
Bollogne replied, in his bad humor, 
contradicting his stand of the eve¬ 
ning before, ” is the fact that your 
mymomaniac—since mythomaniacs 
there are—went up to speak to the 
first passer-by in the street, and that 
this passer-by should be a man with 
a German name who hides himself 
behind a French* name, should be 
breaking the law, and receiving let¬ 
ters so comprising that you yourself 
arrested him.” 

“ That is a typipl judidal error. 
Commissioner,” said Garraube. “ 1 
love my profession, as you know, 
and so I pass my time, ^en I have 
any, in reading up the annals of cele¬ 
brated cases. The judicial error 
always occurs when chance and fal^ 
testimony meet. You ^eak of chil¬ 
dren, Madame. One must distrust 
them particularly when they are 
questioned as witnesses. I will tell 
you why — from the hour they 
get up to the hour they ^ go^ to 
bed, they live by their imagination. 
They feed it with everythmg they 
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see or hear. This little fellow, for 
instance, hears pe<»le talk of noth* 
ine but refugees—^ne becomes one; 
of women condemned by the Ger¬ 
mans—^he becomes the son of one 
of them; of spies who give informa¬ 
tion to the boches —^he is in conununi- 
cation with one of theni. But the 
terrible thing about it is that one 
doesn’t know what interest they have 
in lying. They have none at 
We shall see this youngster again, 
Commissioner. He hasn’t finished 
his farces . . Then once more 
the subordinate who takes orders 
from- his chief, he asked: “ Have 
you any orders to give me. Com¬ 
missioner? ” 

“ No,” said BoUog^e, “ you may 
go.” 

IV 

HEN he was left alone wdi 
the benefactress of the lying 
ice, the Commissioner said: 
Well, Madame, you should be 
satisfied. You have been relieved 
from a regular bad lot. Make cer¬ 
tain that he didn’t steal anything 
from your house. God knows where 
he nabbed that bill-case which he 
pretends was given to him by a Ger¬ 
man officer.” 

” He must have bought it with 
the money from the bicycle,” sug¬ 
gested Madame Quetineau. ** He 
was so good in my house. I should 
be so sorry if he had stolen 
from me. I am so upset by all 
this affair ... I was finding a 
little consolation while my husband 
is at the front, in serving a little my¬ 
self, in busying myself with the 
people from the invaded districts. 
Now I shall always have the idea 
that they are deceiving me . . . 

And that Monsieur Garraube was 
delighted. The boy was mistaken 
in him, for he is very clever with it 
all. 'The Commissioner is a fine 
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Commissioner is a fine man,’ he 
said to me yesterday morning when 
he left you . . . ‘ But the other 
. . . what a wicked look I ’ And 
it is so true . . .” 

*' Poor Garraube 1 ‘ widced,’ ” 

said Bollogne, visibly consoled for 
his professional mishap by the ap¬ 
proval of the wife of one of the high 
officers who had distinguished him^ 
self in the war—an approval based 
on the opinion of a perverted child 
whom he had just seen unmasked 
before him. ** No, Madame, he is 
not wicked. He is a fanatic, and he, 
too, thinks himself a sort of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes, like our dear little 
scoundrel, Sulpice. Matters like 
those of today, when his success was 
due only to chance—^he acknowl¬ 
edges it himself-rturn his head. 
He- deserves to have me get him 
into hot water with those in author¬ 
ity. I should only have to state in 
my report that he went so far as to 
arrest Monsieur Schwartz without 
orders, in the Rue de Londres, that 
is to say,^ outside^ the quarter where 
he has jurisdiction. But”—at a 
gesture of Madame Quetineau— 
“ Don’t be worried, Madame, I 
shall pass over his fault in silence. 
When Sulpice told you that I was a 
fine man he was not speaking as a my- 
thomaniac. Mythomania 1 Mytho¬ 
mania I Don’t you find that this 
word has a boche sound? ...” 

And, raising his large shoulders, 
Bollogne began to- laugh at his 
delicate humor, when the General’s 
wife replied: *' Oh, Commis¬ 

sioner, do you find anything to laugh 
at in that? I don’t. I have known 
the boy only ten days, and I was be- 

8 'nning to grow attached to him. 
h! It is pitiful! ” 

And the good woman drew out 
her handkerchief to wipe away the 
big tears which hung on her eye^ 
lashes. 
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I 

UT she loves you I ” said 
the Friend—that friend 
with whom novelists always 
equip their leading man for the sake 
of good dialogue. 

“ But she loves you! ” 

“ Yes, she loves me I ” said Man- 
lio, fiercely. 

“ And she Is true to you I ” 

“ Alas, yes, she couldn’t be 
truer I ” said Manlio, desperately. 

Ponder those two adverbs well, 
dear reader. They will not fail to 
suggest a number of inferences: 
Inference A, that Manlio is talking 
about his wife; Inference B, that 
Manlio’s wife is fat and forty; and 
Inference C, that Manlio is a nor¬ 
mal husband of our own times, with 
impulses of a vaguely diversified 
nature. 

“ Well, what more could a fellow 
ask? ” resumed the Friend. “Here 
you are a successful writer, with 
even your poems in print. You have 
knocked about the world, sown your 
wild oats, played pranks, as we say, 
of every color.” 

“ No,” Manlio interrupted ener¬ 


getically, “ No, not a bit of it 1 Not 
of every color I . . . And that 
IS just the trouble! 

“ What do you mean ? ” said the 
Friend, astonished at the earnest¬ 
ness of Manlio’s declaration. 

“ I mean,” said Manlio, “ I mean 
. . • that they were not of every 
color, that they were all . . . 

white. Creamy white, perhaps, or 
snow white, or washed-out-wnitc— 
but all white, just the same. And 
I’m jolly well fed up on white. 
Whereas my nerves, my senses, my 
whole subconscious being, require 
something else, something else, a 
tint that Is darker . . . stronger 
. . . warmer . . .” 

“ Manlio,” said the Friend se¬ 
verely, “ you have been reading 
Freud! In all this nervousness, this 
restlessness, this what shall I call it, 
this chromatic subconsciousness of 
yours, I can detect the unmistak¬ 
able influence of psycho-analysis. 

“You are wrong!” retorted 
Manlio. “ My troubles have quite 
a different origin. As you said, I 
have knocked about the world, I 
have seen yellow women in China, 
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satfron women in India, blue women 
in Oceania, black women in Africa. 
But I finished marrying a plain 
ordinary European—^virtuous and 
white. _ Now that rank middle age 
is settling on me, now that the count¬ 
less romantic ^ possibilities of my 
youth are coming down to the one 
commonplace reality that threatens 
to endure for the rest of my days 
. . . ^ well, what?^ I feel that I 

have missed something, that’s all! 
I feel as though I had gone throu^ 
a garden of flowers, without having 
stopped to sense their fragrance 
even . . . And that’s sad, sad! 

Come now, isn’t it sad? Last night 
I was reading a poem by Major 
Hubert ...” 

” There you have it! I was sure 
you had been reading something.” 

“. . . ^ Major Hubert, en¬ 

titled ‘ The Daughter of the Des¬ 
ert ’, and I came across the line: 

‘ With skin of antique bronze 
sun-warmed to gold.’ ” 

” Beautiful, I daresay,” the 
Friend conceded, to escape a long 
quotation. 

” And I suddenly felt ... I 
felt . . . well . . . to be 

quite frank, this vague uneasiness, 
this generic, unparticularized, sub¬ 
conscious, or, as you say, chromatic 
yearning, suddenly took on a tan¬ 
gible definite concrete form, a living 
human form.” 

” Who is she? ” asked the faith¬ 
ful Friend. 

“ I don’t know,” answered Man- 
lio mysteriously. “ I don’t know 
who she is. But come with me this 
evening and you will see! Meet 
me at the Alhambra Theatre at 
nine o’clock, sharp.” 

The Friend, or course, accepted; 
for fto novelist would ever invent a 
Friend with business serious enough 
to keep him from an appointment 
essential to the story. 


Ill 

Don’t blame the proofreader. It 
is really Part Three, and not Part 
Two. Read your Pitkin. Pitkin 
says your story must be striking— 
have something unexpected, orig¬ 
inal, out of the ordinary. ” What 
could be more simple? ” said I. By 
putting Part Three in front of Part 
Two, 1 will throw the reader off her 
guard and—if she has read Pitkin 
—convince her that she is con¬ 
fronted with a masterpiece! So 
then, here is Part Three, the end of 
the story . . . 

After these astonishing events 
(of course the reader does not know 
what they are as yet, but that is the 
beauty of this device called “ inver¬ 
sion”), a blood-curdling rumor 
began to go the rounds of the cafes, 
pointing the finger of suspicion at 
the poet, Manllo de Luca. 

Where did the rumor start? 
Who first accused him? Nobody 
knows. But the Insinuation crept 
stealthily from house to house, from 
restaurant to restaurant, from tea- 
party to tea-party. Finally every¬ 
body was saying what everybody 
knew: that Manllo de Luca had 
murdered his wife. 

“ But why? ” shrieked the Friend, 
in protest (for it is always the 
Friend’s business to know less than 
other people). “Why should he 
have murdered his wife? A mo¬ 
tive ! Give me a motive! ” And 
the Friend brought his fist down 
hard on the table in front of him. 

“ You don’t need a motive. De 
Luca is a poet, and all poets are de¬ 
generates ! ” 

“ You never read his poetry,” the 
Friend retorted, “ or you would 
never call him a poet. If poetry is 
the basis of the charge, I, for one, 
move that he be acquitted! ” 

“ She was fat and she was forty! 
There you have motive enough! ” 
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“ But he is forty-eight himself 1 ” 
the Friend objected. “ And if Clo- 
thilde was fat, it would have been as 
easy to buy a bottle of Anti-fat at the 
drug store as to murder her.’* 

” Perhaps he killed her because 
she loved him too much! ” 

“ Great Heavens,” answered the 
Friend, “ if we were to murder all 
the women who love us too much 

If 

“ Yes, yes, quite so . . 

and all the women in the company 
lowered their eyes, while the men 
twisted their mustaches. 

“ Manlio never murdered his 
wife. I know Manlio de Luca 1 He 
could never have done such a thing I” 
And the Friend, pale and furious, 
rose to his feet. He was conscious 
that all eyes were upon him; and, 
not to spoil the advantage he had 
gained by his dramatic aggressive¬ 
ness, he crammed his hands into his 
trousers pockets and strode out of 
the cafe—^without paying his bill. 

What, meanwhile, was the truth 
of the matter? Had Manlio dc 
Luca really killed his wife? If not, 
what in the world had he done with 
her? For two months no one had 
seen hide nor hair of signora Clo- 
thilde de Luca. Her mother-in- 
law, and one or two of her bosom 
friends had, to be sure, received a 
note written in her hand, or in a 
handwriting made to look like hers. 
These notes had all been to the same 
effect. “ Don’t worry about me I I 
am all right . . . You will see me 
again one of these days t ” 

But these messages had only 
added piquancy to the mystery and 
the suspicion. And since the hus¬ 
band was daily more evasive, more 
non-committal, more embarrassed 
whenever his wife’s name came up, 
it was clear that something would 
soon have to be done about it. 

That IS why we now return to 
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II 

Signora Clothilde de Luca did not 
have a Friend, either male or female. 
There was not a person in the world 
to whom she could confide her in¬ 
nermost thoughts and emotions. 

“ Men are men,” said she. “ I 
know them! And women are cats, 
every one of them, every one of 
them 1 ” 

That is why, during the frequent 
and protracted absences, of her 
husband from home of an evening, 
Clothilde was obliged to express her 
feelings, her reflections, her hopes 
and fears, in the form of soliloquies. 

On the day when Manlio, her hus¬ 
band, was quoting the poem of 
Major Hubert to his Friend, Clo¬ 
thilde, in her boudoir, and practic¬ 
ing her daily three dozen with a 
manual entitled “ How to Reduce ” 
before her, was thus soliloquizing: 

“ I noticed that Manlio . . . 
(at this point Clothilde raised her¬ 
self on tip-toe, slowly drew her arms 
back, and took a deep‘breath) one 
was somewhat two wrought up last 
evening three. I am not quite 
sure four whether it was on account 
five of that pony in the front row 
six of the ballet seven or one of 
those half naked eight things in the 
sextet nine.’* 

At ten, Clothilde’s arm fell to 
her sides, and she settled back to her 
heels again in the position indicated 
in the manual as one of Rest I ’’ 

“ I should never have asked him 
to take me to that awful show, any¬ 
how. On the other hand ( Clothilde 
now put her hands on her hips: 
with her thumbs forward and_ her 
elbows thrown well back) if 1 
hadn’t, he would probably have 
gone by himself. It was our wed¬ 
ding anniversary one (on the one 
Clothilde bent forward from the 
waist and proceeded to twist four 
times to the right and four times 
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to the left) and I should not have 
liked tvoo to be left all evening 
three alone . . . four . . . fve. 
. . . He hardly slept a wink six 
all nighjt seven and he kept saying 
in his sleep eight (straightening up 
and resuming the position of 
“Rest I”) ‘ Sed Formosa.’ Yes, 
those were the words: * Sed For¬ 
mosa.’ What in the world could 
they mean ? ‘ Formosa.’ That’s 

Latin, and I remember it meant 
' beautiful.’ Could he have been 
thinking of me—in Latin ? But then 
there’s that infernal ‘ sed.’ Makes 
no sense that I can see ...” 

Clothilde repeated the exercise, 
bending forward from her waist 
and twisting eight times to right and 
left. Then she lay down on her 
back on the floor, “ all muscles 
rigid.’’ 

" It might have been that Tokay 
we had for dinner at Savini’s o-one 
(raising her right leg to a vertical 
position) two -00 (letting it down 
again). I took only half a glass, 
myself, o-one, but it made me feel 
two -00 all queer. But, he o-one 
drank all the rest two -00 of the 
bottle. Yes, o-one it was probably 
the Tokay two- 00 ." 

Her exercises over, and still fol¬ 
lowing the “ Manual,” Clothilde 
rubbed herself down with eau de 
Cologne “ till the skin was flushed,” 
massaged her face with the whites 
of two eggs, and Anally stretched 
out full length on her bed “ for the 
space of twenty minutes, with the 
eyes closed.” 

“ Muscles and mind completely 
relaxed,” the “ Manual ” further 
directed. But alas! If Clothilde 
succeeded fairly well^ with her 
muscles, her brain remained taut as 
a bow string, in the prodigious eflort 
she was making to solve the riddle 
of her husband’s unwonted agitation. 

“ Our next wedding anniversary 
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we shall be mighty careful to cele¬ 
brate at home,” she concluded as the 
sole fruit of her steadfast cerebra¬ 
tion. But—that might be all right 
for a year hence; meanwhile, how 
about the evening before? On this 
important question Clothilde could 
see no light. 

Now Clothilde knew her Manlio 
very, very well. Every one of his 
peaceful habits, diurnal or noc¬ 
turnal, was familiar to her. From 
eleven in the evening till seven in the 
morning, for example, he snored, 
placidly and rhythmically, a snoring 
that in years gone by had often tried 
her patience, to put it mildly, but 
which, as other years rolled by, had 
become a sort or crooning, soothing 
lullaby, the guaranty of her marital 
security. 

Already, on two other occasions 
in the past this sonorous chant had 
been interrupted, as Clothilde well 
remembered; but on neither had 
Manlio caught her napping. The 
Arst time, they had gone for the 
summer vacation to the baths at 
Alassio, where a number of Manlio’s 
girl cousins had put in an appear¬ 
ance. 

Clothidlfe, ever on the watch, 
with a quickness and sureness of 
decision that was her pride, had* 
immediately found a much better 
hotel at another and distant resort. 
The second time she simply found 
it necessary to dismiss the new maid 
she had just engaged—a blonde 
minx, and with a certain sauciness in 
her manner. And lo! In both 
cases, the night-long music in the 
conjugal chamber had_ returned 
again, placid and rhythmic as usual, 
and, in tone, something between the 
crackling of a dry log in the Are- 
place and the roar of a Are cracker. 

But now—here they were again 1 
Manlio’s snore had become as 
spasmodic and as syncopated as an 
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lay stretched out oo 
her bed, marshall¬ 
ing the memories 
of the preceding 
evening into her 


colonel might mus¬ 
ter a platoon of sol¬ 
diers for the pur¬ 
pose of detecting a 
delinquent. 

She went over 
the whole pro¬ 
gramme of the Al¬ 
hambra. 

“ Numbers I and 
III No, we did 
not see them. We 
came in late—^thc 
dinner at Savini’s, 
and that Tokay, of 
course! We can 
eliminate Numbers 
I and II. ‘The 
Jolly Japs,’ a troupe 


American fox-trot; 
and all night long 
he shifted this way 
and that about 
the bed, nervously, 
feverishly, at times 
waking up with a 
start from snatches 
of sleep that were 
never sound. There, 
at his side, in the 
darkness, Clothllde 
lay, silently listen¬ 
ing, silently inter¬ 
preting those tell¬ 
tale contortions. 

“Watch out, 
watch out, Clo- 
thilde!’’ 

So, the following 
afternoon, with 
muscles relaxed, 
eyes closed, and the 
whites of two eggs 
on her features, she 
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of trapeze performers from Japan. 
I remember that Manlio never even 
glanced at them I We can eliminate 
Number III. Number IV: ‘ French 
Baritone.’ Heaven help us! Num¬ 
ber V: ‘ The Blond Aglae.’ Now 
Manlio did look up when she came 
on. But I remember that he said: 
‘Where did they get that toad?’ 
and he settled back into his chair 
and took a nap. We can eliminate 
Number V. Number VI. Number 
VII. Number VIII. No, Manlio 
was still sleeping 1 Number IX: 
‘ Floxy Flossy,’ die Belgian song¬ 
bird. Yes, Manlio woke up with a 
start, rested his forearm on the edge 
of the box, and looked at her with 
some interest. After a time he 
leaned back in his chair and lighted 
a cigar. Do you suppose she’s 
the one ? I wonder! I wonder 1 
Number X: A Chinese sleight-of- 
hand artist. Eliminated. Number 
XI: Trained dogs. Eliminated. 
Number XII: ‘ The Pageant of the 
World War! ’ Tableau i: ‘ The 
Allies Face the German Tiger 1’ 
Eliminated. Tableau 2 : ‘ Mar¬ 

tyred Belgium.’ She was a fright! 
Eliminated. ‘ Smiling Victory I ’ 
Aha! Now let’s see! Victory was 
all fussed up in a steel coat-of-mail; 
ou could see only the lower part of 
er face under a silvered helmet. 
It was a pretty smile. But I don’t 
think Manlio would get so worked 
up over just a smile. No, impos¬ 
sible. ‘ Smiling Victory,’ elimi¬ 
nated. ‘ Africa freed from_ the 
German Yoke! ’ Elim—Wait just a 
moment! 

“.The German Colonies of East 
Africa were represented by a young 
black girl, with chains and hand¬ 
cuffs about her wrists, and holding 
out her arms appealingly toward 
some ‘ supers ’ in Allied uniforms. 
You could not see any smile, but 
you could see almost everything 


else! As she raised her arms, the 
red drapery about her body fell in 
most graceful lines, setting off her 
ff^re and the dark ebony of her 
skin. _ I would have called her a 
stunning girl, I would! Aha! 
Aha! I remember! I remember 
that I heard a sort of ‘ whew-w-w ’ 
behind me, a kind of whistle, pro¬ 
longed in a descending scale. So 
much so, that 1 turned around and 
said: ‘ Manlio, what did yoii say? ’ 
and Manlio said, ‘ I didn’t say 
anything I ’ And I said: ‘ Manlio, 
see if you can find my foot-rest. 
I’ve moved it somewhere! ’ And 
'Manlio said: ‘Yes, Clothilde, dear,’ 
and got down on his hands and 
knees and rummaged all over the 
box (it was dark) and finally found 
it under my chair! And when he 

? ot up, ‘ Peace Reigning over a 
Jnited World ’ had taken the 
place of liberated Africa on the 
stage. ‘ Peace ’ was a big, fat, white 
one, with a dove perched on her 
right wrist. Africa meanwhile had 
gone to her dressing room to 
take off the little she had on . . . 
What? . . . 

Signora Clothilde de Luca leapt 
from her bed: 

“ Do you suppose that black 
thing’s name was ‘ Sed Formosa ’ ? ’’ 
Clothilde rushed to her writing 
table, where the Alhambra pro¬ 
gramme was lying just where she 
had left it. As she opened it she 
noted that the same performance 
was to be given the following day 
(today, in other words) both after¬ 
noon and evening. No! Africa’s 
name was not “ Sed Formosa.” She 
was registered simply as “ Alabama 
Loo.” 

“ Besides,” Signora Clothilde re¬ 
flected, as she began drawing on her 
stockings, (which were silk up to 
the knees and cotton the rest of the 
way): “ Besides, you could hardly 
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call her pretty enough to require a 
Latin dictionary to say so. * For¬ 
mosa 1’ If she’s * formosa,’ what 
would you call me ? ‘ Sed Formosa ’ 
Nonsense.” 

A half hour later, Signora Clo- 
thilde de Luca went downstairs, and 
looked for her husband Manlio in 
his study. 'He was not there. But 
on the study table a book was lying 
open; and she bent over to see what 
it was. 

To her surprise and infinite re¬ 
lief, she discovered it was the Bible. 

It was a scholarly edition of the 
Book, in two languages, the Vulgate 
Latin text on the left hand page, 
and the Italian translation thereof, 
on the right. The volume was open 
at the “ Canticle of Canticles,” the 
” Song of Songs.” 

At this point, something big 
seemed to jump ri^t out froni the 
Latin page and hit Signora Clo- 
thilde in her two eyes. 

It was the Latin word “ for¬ 
mosa ” I 

“Exactly! Exactly 1 ” Looking 
closer at it, Clothilde found, in fact, 
that the word “ formosa ” was pre¬ 
ceded by the particle “ sed.” The 
eagle eye of the lady followed bade 
another word: “ s-u-m, sum ": and 
this, in turn, was preceded by the 
word nigra. 

“ ^Nigra sum sed formosa!* 
What does that mean? ” 

Turning frantically across to the 
pages on the right, Clothilde found 
the translation: “ Nera to sone ma 
bella! ** “ Let it not displease thee, 
my love I My skin is dark, but I am 
I^autiful.” 

A shriek burst from between the 
whitened lips of Signora Clothilde 
de Luca. 

“Manlio! Manlio! Manlio!” 

Manlio did not answer. Where 
was he? 

A sudden flare of intuition over¬ 


spread Clothilde’s features. Man- 
ho, of course, had gone to the 
matinee—at the Alhambra! 

Intuitions do not always hit the 
mark. Manlio was not at the mati¬ 
nee, as Signora Clothilde de Luca 
eventually discovered *as she peered 
from behind a pillar in the lobby of 
the theatre upon the throng that 
passed, one by one, in front of her, 
and made its way out upon the Corso. 

But another intuition now flashed 
upon her, cutting off the breath in 
her throat, and sapping the stamina 
from her knees. 

“ He is behind the scenes with 
herl I know he is! He is in her 
dressing room! ” 

If, dear reader, you imagine that 
Signora Clothilde de Luca lost any 
time in making her way back-stage, 
you have not yet visualized her char¬ 
acter exactly as the author conceives 
her. 

However, she was not at once ad¬ 
mitted. Miss Alabama Loo could 
see no one. She was undressing. 
“ Undressing, nonsense 1 ” stormra 
Signora Clothilde de Luca. “ Does 
it take all day to undress with that 
much on? Do you call that scarf 
a dress? ” 

Fifteen minutes went by. Clo¬ 
thilde knocked on the door again. 
Again a refusal. Miss Alabama 
Loo was dressing, this time. 

Trembling, panting, puffing, Clo¬ 
thilde waited, consoling herself with 
a reflection meanwhile: 

“ If he comes out, he must come 
out by that door. If he doesn’t 
come out, in I go! And I’ll find 
him. I’ll find him—under the sofa, 
behind the door in the closet, in a 
drawer—^wherever he is! ” 

“ Won’t you please come in, 
madam ? ” called a sweet, woman’s 
voice. 

And Clothilde rushed ia. 
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There was no sofa, no closet, no 
drawer—no Manlio. There was 
not even an Alabama Loo. A tall, 
slender, rather stylishly dressed 
Italian girl, with bright blonde hair, 
stood powdering her nose before a 
mirror. 

Clothilde looked around in fero¬ 
cious bewilderment. 

“Where is he? Where are 
they?'” she gasped hoarsely. 

“Where’s who?” asked the 
young lady amiably. 

“That black thing I My hus¬ 

band! ” 

The young actress arrested her 
powder pull about two inches in 
front of the nose which it had been 
about to graze. 

“ Your husband? How should I 
know? That black thing? I must 
be the black thing! ” 

By this time Simora Clothilde 
de Luca had reached the limit of her 
physical and nervous resources. 
She sank almost fainting to a chair, 
while the blonde Alabama Loo hur¬ 
ried outside, called to a maid, and 
presently returned with a glass of 
water. 

Clothilde recovered sufficiently to 
explain her visit, meanwhik study¬ 
ing Alabama L^ quite critically. 
The German Colony of East Africa 
was far from being a remarkable 
beauty, so far, indeed, that Clo¬ 
thilde almost wished Manlio were 
there to make comparisons. 

“ Not even nigra sum,** she con¬ 
cluded complacently. 

In fact Alabama Loo was an or¬ 
dinary beginner in her profession, 
proud of having “ made the stage,” 
and quite disposed to talk of the 
secrets of her new art to this, the 
first visitor to her dressing room. 

“ Here is my African wig—isn’t 
it just killing? And here is what I 
use to black up with! Then I get 
it off with this.” 


“ Couldn’t you wear something 
black, just as well, to save gumming 
yourself all up? ” asked Clothilde. 

“ Wish I could! ” the girl replied. 
“ But the manager won’t let me. 
He says the audience would discover 
it, and hoot! ” 

“ But it must be hard to scrub that 
dye all off! ” 

“ Oh no! This lotion works per¬ 
fectly. See how white and smooth 
I am 1 ” The girl held out a long, 
thin, but snow white arm. “ It’s im¬ 
ported from the United States! Of 
course I have to manicure my nails 
a bit! ” 

There was a knock at the door. 

Clothilde started in her chair. 
“Manlio!” 

But no, it was not Manlio; it was 
a telegram. 

Alabama Loo tore it open, read it, 
and began to scream with glee. 

“ Paris! Paris! Paris! A con¬ 
tract in Paris! ” 

She threw her arms about the 
maid, and was almost ready to throw 
her arms about Clothilde. “ You 
brought me luck, you did. Signora 1 ” 
And she squeezed Clothilde’s hands 
effusively. 

But, all of a sudden, her face 
darkened. She had read the tele¬ 
gram again. 

“ From the first of the month 1 
But this is the last of the month 1 
Tomorrow! I can’t get to Paris to¬ 
morrow ! There’s another per¬ 
formance of this thing tonight! 
And the last train that could pos¬ 
sibly get me to Paris in time leaves 
at nine this evening! ” 

“ You can’t possibly make it,” ob¬ 
served the maid. “We don’t go on 
till nine forty-five! ” The maid, as 
a matter of fact, never “ went on ”; 
but she always spoke of the work 
of her mistress in the first person 
plural. 

“ Well, what do I care about this 
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show ? ” Alabama Loo exclaimed. 

Do they think they can spoil a 
good contract in Paris for me, just 
on account of one performance here ? 
They can cut my tableau out to¬ 
night, and I’ll pay my fine 1 Or they 
can get a substitute for me, at my 
expense. Of course, why not? I’ll 
pay the damage.”^ 

Signora Clothilde de Luca had 
another flash of inspiration. 

, “ There will be no damage,” said 

she, stepping forward with all the 
majesty and fulsomeness of her ro¬ 
tund person. “ I will take your 
place I ” 

There was a moment of blank 
silence, as the two women gazed at 
her in something approaching 
stupor. 

“You?” 

"You?” 

“II” rejoined Signora Clothilde 
de Luca, solemnly, with the air of 
a Christian martyr entering the 
amphitheatre of Claudius.^ “ I, 
Clothilde de Luca, nee Arpiggiani, 
of a prominent family of Bologna, 
daughter of a leading lawyer, and 
randdaughter of a famous general! 
will appear on the stage of the 
Alhambra, a cafe chantant, my skin 
painted, a scarf for a costume, and 
the wig of a Zulu on my head I Oh I 
Oh I But this sacrifice of my own 
sense of delicacy, this smudge on 
the respectable traditions of my 
family, shall not be without reward. 
When my husband comes home to¬ 
night I will step forward to meet 
him with outstretched arms and with 
a smile on my lips. “ Manlio,” I 
will say, “ Behold the woman you 
love, behold the disturber of your 
lacid snoring I I, your Clothilde, 
am your ' ntgra sum sed formosa/ 
11 And I love you! And I forgive 
you! ” 

This .rendition, ex tempore, of a 
^wayward husband’s future welcome 


home, convinced the two ^rls that 
Signora Clothilde Arpiggiana de 
Luca was meant for something even 
heavier than vaudeville. They 
stood looking at each other, for a 
moment, in perplexity. 

“ What do you say? ” asked the 
maid, after a pause. 

Alabama Loo again swept Clo- 
thilde’s abundant person with a 
glance: 

“ I say, go to it 1 ” 

“ But the manager 1 ” gasped the 
maid. 

“ Hang the manager 1 ” exclaimed 
the actress. “ Why should he know 
about it, anyway? ” 

“ Of course 1 ” echoed the maid. 
“ Why should he know anything 
about it? ” 

“ He will find out in the end, to 
be sure 1 ” giggled Alabama Loo. 
“ But by that time we shall be far, 
far away on the road to gay Paree 1 
And, after all, it’s the last ni^t of 
the show 1 This war stuff, you know, 
is stale I ” 

The next step was to instruct Sig¬ 
nora Clothilde in all the details of 
her act—^how to put on the hand¬ 
cuffs, how to fasten the wig, how to 
drape the scarf, how to apply the 
color, and get it off with the lotion. 
A few trials, and everything was 
going well. Clothilde was restive at 
the dye; but Miss Alabama tried 
some, first on her own arm, and then 
on that of her substitute. It came 
off perfectly, and everybody was 
content. Clothilde thanked Ala¬ 
bama Loo, and Alabama Loo 
thanked Clothilde. “ Aren’t you 
just a dear?” said the former. 
“ Aren’t you just a dear? ” said the 
latter. And they kissed each other, 
with a big hug, and Alabama Loo 
hurried away to pack. 

“ Who would ever have guessed I 
could bring myself to kissing that 
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black thing? ’* mused Signora Cio- 
thilde Arpiggiana de Luca, as she 
rode homewards in a tumble-down 
public barouche. 

When the poet, Manlio de Luca, 
came home to dinner about seven 
o'clock that evening, he found his 
wife with her hat and coat on. 

“ I’m dining with cousin Bianca,” 
she explained, fumbling nervously 
at a button on her glove. “ Sorry 
I couldn’t let you know, dear. She 
telephoned just a few moments ago. 
A matter of some importance, it 
seems, so I couldn’t refuse. I shall 
not be back much before eleven.” 

” Well, I do say,” said Manlio. 
“ Glad you have something on. I 
had an important engagement to¬ 
night myself.” 

“ So you had a date, too ? ” said 
she, looking at him out of the cor¬ 
ner of her eye. 

“ Yes, a little matter of business 
to attend to I ” 

“ I’ll attend to it all right,” said 
Clothilde to herself, a gleam of de¬ 
termination in her eye. 

Manlio had dinner at home, all 
by himself, free for the first time in 
his married life to rest his news¬ 
paper against the water bottle in 
front of him, as he placidly ate a 
square meal. 

Punctually at nine o’clock he was 
standing in the lobby of the Al¬ 
hambra waiting for his Friend. 

The “ Liberation of Africa from 
the German Yoke ” enjoyed an un¬ 
precedented success that evening, 
with uproarious laughter and up¬ 
roarious applause; and the manager 
of the show decided then and there 
to continue the performance for an¬ 
other week, with a simple change of 
the word “ allegorical ” to the word 
“ comic ” on the posters. 

Out in one of the boxes, Manilo, 


lying back limp in his chair was 
tiying to explain to his Friend: 
“ Man alive 1 What a mess of a 
woman I What a mess of a woman! 
What was the matter with me last 
night anyhow? Could I have been 
dreaming? Or had they put some¬ 
thing in that Tokay? ” 

Signora Clothilde Aipig^ani de 
Luca, dumbfounded by ner success, 
dazzled by the glare of the foot¬ 
lights, deafened by the applause, 
made her way back to the dressing 
room. In black bare feet she walked 
up many wrong corridors, and 
throu^ many wrong doors, every¬ 
where greeted with loud guffaws and 
hilarious taunts from the actors on 
whom she thus intruded. Finally 
she came to door Number 12 . 
Her’s at last! 

A horrible iroblin seemed to fill 
the far end of the room, but she 
smiled as she recognized her own 
absurd reflection in the mirror. On 
this she hastened to turn her back. 
Then she took off her wig, which 
felt like a hot water bag on her head. 
Finally, she applied herself to the 
delicate problem of all that color. 

She took the bottle of Alabama 
Loo’s magic lotion, and poured a 
few drops on some cotton. To re¬ 
assure herself that it would work 
she decided to try first on one of her 
legs. She selected the left one. 

Miracle! Clothilde joyfully ob¬ 
served that wherever the damp cot¬ 
ton passed, the sticky chocolate dye 
vanished like magic, leaving streaks 
of perfectly natural skin as the color 
came off. When the cotton was all 
black and the leg all white, Clo¬ 
thilde threw her first cleaner into the 
waste basket and started preparing a 
second one. She had just removed 
the stopper from the bottle when 
there was a knock on the door. 

“Don’t come ini No, dbn’t 
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come in! ” she shrieked. 

But the door opened, neverthe¬ 
less, and a man in a tall hat, and 
with a cigar in his mouth, strode into 
the dressing room. It was the 
manager, coming in to investinte 
the mysterious substitution that had 
saved the show. 

With a cry of terror. Signora 
Clothilde de Luca, nee Arpiggiani, 
shrank from exposing her bicol¬ 
ored limbs to the eyes of a strange 
man. She leaped back against the 
wall, drawing her arms up around 
her as though to protect herself; 
and the bottle, meanwhile, the bottle 
of precious fluid, imported from the 
United States, slipped from her 
Angers and broke into a thousand 
pieces on the floor. 

A series of piercing shrieks began 
to float out through the open door 
into the corridors behind the stage. 
The manager, not guessing what it 
was all about, pressed his hands to 
his ears. “ What the devil’s the 
matter, sis’ ? ” 

By this time the whole company 
was crowding around the door of 
dressing room number 12 , offering 
a variety of suggestions and re¬ 
courses. The French baritone vol¬ 
unteered his bathrobe; and Signora 
Clothilde, drawing it tightly about 
her, stood in a corner, weeping and 
sobbing, and offering a spectacle of 
the blackest despair. Discover¬ 
ing the cause of her hysteria, the 
actors and actresses brought in their 
various make-up removers, vaseline, 
benzine, pumice-stone, soaps and 
lemons. The Japanese trapeze 
artists suggested a mixture of 
alcohol, warm milk and oil of 
daffodil. The trainer of the dogs 
proffered a compound of turpentine 
and camphor. 

But all to no avail. 

Signora Clothilde Arpiggiani de 
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Luca was taken home in a taxi, ac¬ 
companied by “ Floxy Flossy, the 
Belgian Song Bird ” (who was 
really sorry for her) and by “ Peace 
Reigning over a United World ” 
(who had to hold her sides). 

The manager telegraphed to all 
the cafes chantan4s in Paris, inquir¬ 
ing the whereabouts of Alabama 
Loo. But Alabama Loo had changed 
her name, as she had changed her 
color, with her roles. Then he 
telegraphed to all the American 
drug stores on the Continent, and 
then to friends of his in New York, 
in Washington, and in Chicago. 
And still in vain I 

Dispirited, desperate, woe-be- 
gone, with a black face and body— 
all but one white leg—Signora 
Clothilde Aipiggiani de Luca is liv¬ 
ing in seclusion m her home within 
the prescribed circle of two upper 
rooms, waiting for the slow and 
gradual effects of Time. 

And, in truth, as the weeks, the 
months, go by, some slight improve¬ 
ment is to be noted in her condition. 
In a year or two . . . 

But a pall of black melancholy 
has settled on the de Luca house¬ 
hold, broken to tell the exact truth, 
by bursts of merry laughter. The 
latter come from the only intimate 
admitted to that cloister—Manlio’s 
Friend, who cannot always repress 
his mirth. 

For hours at a time, he sits 
looking at Manlio, Manlio the poet, 
the so-called degenerate, over whom 
hangs the suspicion of wife-murder. 
And the Friend breaks the silence 
from time to time: 

“ You have only yourself to 
blame, Manlio ... It was you 
who wanted something warmer . . . 
darker . . . more passionate. It 
was you went looking for this 
shadowv affair.” 
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WiU He Come? 

By 

Ivan Vazoff 

From the Bulgarian by Stoyan Christof 

M 

Ivan Fazof is generally conceded to be the most talented | 

zoriter the Balkans have given the world. His fame is based | 

principally on his work as a lyric Poet, but he has also con- | 

tributed excellent novels, dramas and short stories. He was | 

born in 1850 at the foot of one of Bulgarians highest moun- | 

tains, and all his work is characterized by a deep, intimate | 

love of nature, A part of his youth was spent in Russia, | 

Byron and Pushkin were his masters in Poetry, and Hugo | 

for the novel, but his writings are highly personal and origi- 1 

nal. One of his novels, " Under the Yoke,** has been trans- | 

lated into English, He died in September, 1921 , mourned | 

and honored by all his countrymen, | 
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I T was an unusually dense fog and children had gathered, ragged 
that had fallen in Vetren that and red with the cold. They were 
autumn! The sky had melted gathered to send off again the 
into a cold vapor that effaced die soldiers of Vetren, on their way 
low houses of the village. The from Harmaidy where they had 
muddy streets were noise, tumult, been fighting the Turks to Sofia 
and confusion. Carriages drawn by where they would advance against 
broken-down horses, ox-carts laden the Serbians. 

with army goods, cattle, drivers—all “ There goes Georgeff’s son I 

blocked the streets between the two Hello Tsvetko! ” 

taverns. And through this tangle “ Look, that’s Rangell! ” 

ran the recruits, some wearing army “ Hey, Ivan, here is your 

overcoats, some in sheepskin jackets, mother! ” 

but the greater part in capes Bouquets were hurriedly thrust 

fashioned out of ragged blankets, into the passing soldiers’ hands. 
Rows of cartridges girded them accompanied by tears and half- 
from shoulder to waist; their rifles sobbed'greetings, 
were decorated with box-wood twigs, “Mamma, here is brother!” 

and their knapsacks hung from shouted a b!onde, red-lipped girl, 
the bayonets. “ Brother, Stoyan! ’’ cried an 

Fog-soaked, and wretched, with eight-year old boy, standing near 
mud to their knees, they sang and the girl, stretching out his hands 
sang . . . the “ happy Pechegani,” toward the soldiers, 
as these Romelian soldiers were “ Sonny! Sonny! ” called die 

called. mother brokenly. 

From the door of the tavern a A strong, sinewy, dark-eyed youth 
group of bewildered peasants and swung out of the line of march, 
travellers stared at the drenched He kissed his mother’s hand, his 
heroes. In front of the principal sister and brother on the forehead, 
tavern tremulous crowds or women stuck one of the bouquets which a 
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girl nearby handed him into his 
bosom, the other above his left ear 
—and ran lightly away to catch up 
with his comrades and the song. 

“ Farewell, my son,” cried the 
mother. 

** Stoyan,” called the girl, half- 
fainting. 

Their voices were lost in the up¬ 
roar. Stoyan disappeared in the 
marching army, and the army in the 
mist. Stoyan’s mother stood with 
her eyes lost in the direction in 
which the troops disappeared. The 
girl covered her face with her apron. 

At last the weeping mother made 
her way back to her house. She 
opened an old cupboard and from 
beneath a pile of shirts and clothes, 
took a candle which she lighted and 
set before an ikon. There she knelt 
for a long time. 

That evening she had a dream. 

She saw a huge cloud, and into 
this cloud went the army, and 
with it her Stoyan. The cloud 
thundered, the sky roared, the earth 
shook. Stoyan was lost in the 
cloud. Mother Tsena awoke in 
fright. Inside it was dark and 
gloomy. Outside the wind screamed. 
That was war! ” My God, protect 
him I Holy Mary, spare my 
Stoyan1 ” 

It was dawn before she could go 
back to sleep. 

“ Uncle Peter, what does it mean 
when you dream of a cloud? ” she 
asked the next morning. 

“ Clouds, Tsena, are of two 
kinds: those which turn into rain 
and those which melt away. What 
kind of a cloud did you dream 
about? ” 

She told him her dream. Old 
Peter meditated. He could remem¬ 
ber no such cloud in his dream-book. 
But as he saw Tsena’s frightened 
face, her eyes fixed on him, he 
answered tenderly: “ Do not worry. 


Tsena. It is a good dream. That 
cloud means you will have a letter 
from Stoyan.’’ The old woman’s 
face brightened. 

Six days later she received a let¬ 
ter through a soldier who was 
accompanying some Serbian pris-* 
oners of war. The letter was from 
Stoyan, and she hurried to the priest 
to have him read it for her. 

The letter said: 

Mother, I write you this letter 
to say that I am alive and well, and 
that we have defeated the Serbians. 
Glory, long live Bulgaria/ I am 
feeling well, and Rangell Stoynof is 
well and Uncle's Dimeter is welL 
He sends his regards to his mother. 

“Pick up my belt from Tsvetanovi 
where I forgot it, for the children 
may cut it and spoil it. Tomorrow 
we shall pursue the Serbians through 
the passes of Dragoman, and when 
I come back I will bring Kina a 
present from Nish. I am sending 
you a lev for you to spend it. Tell 
Radulcho I will teach him how the 
shrapnel whistles. 

With greetings, I am 

Your obedient son 

Stoyan Dobroff.” 

“Many regards to grandfather 
Peter. / would like to send him s 
Serbian rifle, but I haven't anyone to 
send it by. They shoot far but they 
don't aim well. Mother, and many 
greetings to Stoyanka." 

Tsena’s heart was overcome with 
joy, and she ran down to Stoyanka’s 
house with the letter. But nobody 
was so happy as Radulcho over the 
promise of his brother to teach him 
how to whistle like the bullets. 

As she hurried down the street, 
Tsena saw a new group of war 
risoners with a Bulgarian soldier 
ehind them. At first she thought 
it was her son, Stoyan. But it was 
not he. She was just going to ask 
if he brought tidings from her son, 
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but her attention was attracted to 
the Serbian prisoners whom she saw 
for the first time. 

“ Oh, God,” she whispered to her¬ 
self, ” are these the Serbians 1 iWhy, 
they look like good men . . . Their 
unhappy mothers . . . Wait a min¬ 
ute, boys.” 

She rushed into her house and 
came out with a bottle of whiskey 
in- her hands. The soldier in charge 
of the prisoners smiled good- 
naturedly and stopped them. 

“ Thank you, mother,” said the 
exhausted soldiers, warmed by the 
invigorating drink. 

“ And there’s a drop left for me, 
too. Good luck, grandmother,” 
shouted the Bulgarian soldier gaily, 
as he drained the last drops from 
the botWe. 

" All God’s Christians . . . and 
what are they fighting for?” 
thought mother Tsena as she looked 
after the company which had re¬ 
sumed its journey. 

The armistice was signed. 

Christmas was nearing, and the 
soldiers were beginning to come 


home for their holiday furloughs. 
Some had already returned to 
Vetren. But Stoyan was not among 
them, nor was there any news as to 
his whereabouts. Anxious, unhappy 
thoughts filled mother Tsena’s 
heart. She watched the door as the 
long days rolled by, one by one. 
Why was there no knock at it? 
Rangell Stoynoff had come back; 
Peter, Dinon’s son, had returned; 
both the Stamatoff boys were home. 
She made inquiries of them, but.they 
knew nothing. For a while they 
had seen him, but then they lost 
track of him. Tsena’s heart was 
heavy, and full of forebodings. She 
went about the house doing her work 
mechanically. 

‘‘Mother, here’s cousin Dimeter,” 
called her daughter Kina from the 
doorway. She came out to greet 
him. 

‘‘ Welcome home. Dimeter. 
Where is Stoyan?” 

But Dimeter knew nothing, either. 
” Perhaps they have sent. him to¬ 
wards Vidin,” he suggested timidly, 
for he felt sorry for her. ‘‘ Perhaps 
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he is coming home by another 
route.” 

“ Oh God, where has my unhappy 
boy been left 1 ” sighed the mother. 

She came out or her house and 
walked over to Stoyanka’s. Her 
heart throbbed. Stoyanka would 
surely tell her that she had had news 
from Stoyan, and that he was com¬ 
ing home for Christmas. But 
Stoyanka was silent, and her eyes 
were red. 

The first regiment was returning. 
The village was all excitement. In 
the middle of the street, just in front 
of old Tsena’s house, they drove 
two poles opposite each other, and 
connected them across the top by a 
curved piece of wood. They tied 
pine branches from the mountainside 
around the poles; and on the cross¬ 
piece they nailed a sign brought all 
the way from Pazardzick for the 
occasion: WELCOME BRAVE 
HEROES. Then they ornamented 
it all with tri-colored national flags. 
It had the appearance of an arch of 
triumph. 

The victorious army marched in 
undei^the arch. 

“ Perhaps he’ll come later; per¬ 
haps he wants- to get here just on 
Christmas Eve. There is no reason 
why he should celebrate the holiday 
in a strange place. The soldiers are 
still coming;, it’s not the end. He 
knows how many are waiting for 
him' here with pam in their hearts.” 

Early in the morning Tsena went 
to church. She changed the lev 
which Stoyan had sent her, bought 
wax candles and lighted one in front 
of every ikon. She returned home 
with brightened face. 

“ Christmas is not until tomor¬ 
row . . . tomorrow has not come 
et,” she consoled herself. “ Marv, 
ring him to me, make me happy.” 

Kina ran in to announce tnat 
other neighbors had arrived. 
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” You have brought me enough 
news of others who are arriving," 
Tsena reprimanded her severely. 
“ Go and meet your brother as the 
others are doing.” 

" I want to go, too,” cried 
Radulcho. And the two children 
rushed up the snowy streets to the 
hill by the road. 

Mother Tsena stood waiting in 
the doorway. 

An icy wind blew through the 
mountains, whitening the peaks, the 
valleys and the plains with snow. 
Black eagles and ravens flew low 
over the road, or perched in the tops 
of the leafless trees. Along the 
highway which rises toward the pass 
of Ichtimas were groups of people, 
girls, old women and children, wait¬ 
ing to welcome the soldiers. For 
they were still returning, some alone, 
and some in companies. Kina and 
Radulcho pressed past them all. 
They wanted to be the first to see 
and welcome Stoyan. They would 
recognize him at once, in spite of 
the blinding snow. 

They reached the top of the hill 
where the wind blew fiercely. Two 
soldiers covered with snow came into 
sight near the bend. It was not he. 

“ Are there more soldiers coming 
up the road ? ” asked Kina. 

“ We don’t know; who are you 
waiting for? ” 

“ Brother,” replied Radulcho. 

The travelers passed on. 

Kina kept her eyes fixed in the 
direction from which the soldiers 
were coming. It was cold and they 
both trembled, but their brother was 
coming. They must wait for mother 
might scold if they did not wait for 
him, and weep if they did not bring 
him back. 

The hours passed away. The 
two children stood there fixed and 
motionless. The wind grew stronger, 
the snow covered them, but they 
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refused to leave the place. Suddenly 
Kina’s heart started. A company 
of cavalry appeared at the bend. So 
many of them. Surely her brother 
must be among them. She waited 
breathlessly. The cavalry drew 
near, climbed noisily up the hill, and 
quickly passed by. Kina called to 
the two officers who were riding be¬ 
hind. 

"Captain, is brother coming?” 
she asked, and her lips trembled. 

The officers stopped and looked 
at her in astonishment. 

“ Who is your brother? ” asked 
one of them. 

" Stoyanl Brother Stoyan l ” cried 
Radulcho impatiently, surprised and 
insulted that this well-groomed cap¬ 
tain did not know who Stoyan was. 

“Which Stoyan?” repeated the 
officer. 

" Stoyan from Vetren,” answered 
Kina unhesitatingly. 

The officer exchanged a few 
words with his companion. " Is 
your brother a cavalry man? ” 

" He—^he— ” replied the poor 
girl, who did not understand. 

“ He is not with us, my girl.” 

" You had better go down to 
the village, you will freeze to death 


up here,” added the other officer. 

And they spurred on their horses 
to catch up with the squadron. 

Kina’s eyes filled with tears, and 
Radulcho, too, began to cry. Their 
hands and feet were numb, and 
their lips blue with the cold. All 
the highway leading to the village 
was deserted. Those who had 
waited to welcome the soldiers had 
gone into their houses for the wind 
was blowing wildly. Only now and 
then the children could hear snatches 
of the soldiers’ songs. Slowly Kina 
and Radulcho started down toward 
the village. 

It was getting dark. Kina and 
Radulcho walked along, without say¬ 
ing a word, thinking of their mother 
who was waiting at the door. 

Another carriage with three 
horses thundered behind them. 

" Are there more soldiers com¬ 
ing? ” The carriage flashed by and 
disappeared in the darkness. ^ 

And the snow-storm thickened 
about them, as though in answer to 
Kina’s and Radulcho’s question. It 
came from the west, from the battle¬ 
field, there, where in the vineyards 
near Pirot it was heaping snow over 
Stoyan’s grave. 
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Autumn Flowers 

By 

Ivan Nazhivin 

From the Russian by Herman Bernstein 


I Ivan Nazhivin is the son of a peasant and to a very great extent d self-made man, | 

I For a time he was connected with the movement of the disciples and followers of | 

I Tolstoy and called himself a Religious Communist He was opposed to the old Cxarist | 

I re^me, but he criticized the revolution sharply, believing that it^ was doomed to 1 

I failure because of the ignorance of the masses. When the Bolshevtki came into power | 
I he fled with his family to the south of Russia. At first he had faith in Denikinas revolt, i 

I but he soon became disillusioned and fled from Russia in disgust. He is the author of 1 

I a novel imbued with the religious communist spirit, and he has recently written the | 
I reminiscences of a refugee, Among the Extinguished Lighthouses/* and the Gloom | 
I of the Future.** 1 


I 

VAN KONSTANTINO- 
VITCH, who had been a very 
popular writer, was now practi¬ 
cally dead. When the revolution 
of 1905 broke out, he looked 
thoughtfully into its bloody whirl¬ 
pools, and with his characteristic di¬ 
rectness and bluntness said frankly 
everything about the revolution that 
stirred his soul. A revolution should 
be a clean, almost religious yearning 
of mankind for freedom, righteous¬ 
ness and goodness; instead, the peo¬ 
ple made of it a movement of im¬ 
morality, falsehood and blood. His 

f irotest was entitled “ Strike, but 
isten 1 ” And everybody com¬ 
menced to hiss and mock him, to 
hurl mud at him, but nobody lis¬ 
tened to him; and then one after an¬ 
other, the doors of the editorial of¬ 
fices where he had been until then 
a welcome guest were closed to him. 
Only his former opponents ap¬ 
plauded him and made every effort 
to win him to their side, but he did 
not go over to them. He remained 
alone. 

He had not expected such conse¬ 
quences from his protest. He had 
more respect for the people. He 


had expected much more from their 
minds, and their sense of justice, 
and full of bitterness, he found se¬ 
clusion within himself. When the 
passions of the moment had sub¬ 
sided; when the failure he had 
prophesied became evident to all, he 
made an attempt to come out again, 
to have his say, but found no re¬ 
sponse. It seemed as though the 
people would not forgive him be¬ 
cause he was right. And he be¬ 
came silent altogether; he bought a 
small but cozy and picturesque 
farmhouse near Moscow and de¬ 
voted himself entirely to his 
household. During the long autumn 
and winter evenings he sat at his 
desk, and wrote something tenderly 
and slowly—^there was no need for 
him to do it rapidly now. But he 
was not happy. 

Nor did his domestic life flow 
smoothly. The pretty doll, Sophia 
Alexeyevna, whom he married when 
he was very young, had changed 
shortly after the wedding. She 
hated and despised their secluded 
life in the village, and at times she 
bitterly rebuked Ivan Konstantino- 
vltch, speaking of him as a failure. 
Sasha, their daughter, who re- 
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sembled her mother both in face 
and soul, became a dentist, learned 
how to blufi and spent much of her 
time in suburban taverns. The son, 
Vladimir, as if to spite his father, 
called himself a Social Democrat. 
Thanks to his sister’s connections, 
after graduating froni the univer¬ 
sity, he secured a position with an 
insurance company, and seemed to 
succeed after a fashion. 

Ivan Konstantinovitch realized 
that all was ended in his life, that 
there was only jgloom ahead of him, 
and after having made another at¬ 
tempt to say something, to publish 
a volume of stories at his own ex¬ 
pense—for he could find no pub¬ 
lisher—and having convinced tiim* 
self that nobody wanted his book, 
he shut himself up completely in his 
farm-house, silent and sad, and 
rarely went to Moscow . . . 

It was a serene, fresh and 
balmy spring evening. Tired from 
working in the garden, Ivan Ko^ 
stantinovitch was sitting in his 
small, modest room, with the por¬ 
traits of his favorite writers on the 
walls, a cozy stove of Dutch tiles, 
and a bright rug from^ the table to 
the door. It was quiet and com¬ 
fortable in the little house. Ivan 
Konstantinovitch took a bo(^ from 
the shelf, when suddenly he heard 
the noise of an automobile and the 
sound of voices near the window. 
He looked out. At the gate he saw 
a fine car, with a majestic-looking 
chaufieur in a fur-coat, and a well- 
dressed man in glasses. A village 
boy pointed to the^ house, saying: 
“ TTiat’s where he lives.” The man 
handed the boy a silver ruble, and 
saying something to the chauffeur, 
adjusted his hat and .walked up the 
stairway. 

Ivan Konstantinovitch frowned 
slightly. Very few people visited 


him, and he was not fond of visit¬ 
ors. He heard a knock at the door, 
the polite voice of the visitor, and 
Sophia Alexeyevna’s customary ir¬ 
ritable answer. 

‘‘ But perhaps Ivan Konstantino- 
vitA is too busy now? ” asked the 
visitor still more politely. ” Per¬ 
haps it would be more convenient 
to see'him some other time? ” 

” Busy—busy ”—she answered 
in the same coarse voice—“ His oc¬ 
cupation is not very important—” 

The visitor coughed, confusedly. 

“ To what she has descended 1 ” 
thought Ivan Konstantinovitch, as 
he opened the door. 

“ Did you wish to see me? Please 
come in—” 

” I hope I haven’t disturbed you 
very much—” said the visitor, hang¬ 
ing up his coat. 

*‘ No, no, please— 

Ivan Konstantinovitch allowed 
the visitor to enter his room first, 
and then he closed the door behind 
them. 

“ Permit me to introduce myself: 
Zakhorzhevsky—chief dirertor of 
the New Theatre—” said the vis¬ 
itor politely. 

** Very pleased. Be seated, here, 
—near the table. I’ll close the 
window. What is it that I can do 
for you? ” asked Ivan Konstantino¬ 
vitch as he sat down in his hard, 
worn armchair. 

“ First of all, permit me as a 
reader, to thank you from the bot¬ 
tom of my heart for your wonder¬ 
ful productions with which you have 
afforded me so much pleasure,”^ he 
said, slightly rising. The visitor 
was a man of about forty. He 
seemed unbearably correct, but his 
face was frank and pleasant, and 
when Ivan Konstantinovitch re¬ 
sponded, also rising, but without 
pleasure, he continued looking at 
his host respectfully and admiringly 
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through his shining glasses: 

“ And, secondly, I have come to 
you on business. Recently, my 
friend. Professor Ivan Lkhov, of 
whom you must have heard, while 
preparing an important work on the 
history of modern literature, re¬ 
read your works, and among other 
things, your ‘ Song of Songs.’ The 
play produced a deep impression 
upon him. One evening he came to 
me and insisted that I hear him read 
the play. We read it together, and 
I was positively dumbfounded. 
How was it possible for such a 
jewel to have remained unnoticed? 
The sole explanation is that the 
play appeared at an unfavorable 
moment, when our unfortunate rev¬ 
olution broke out, and then came 
your famous, just, inimitable—‘ I 
cannot be silent ’ 1 ” 

“ You mean ‘ Strike, but lis¬ 
ten I ’ ” Ivan Konstantinovitch could 
not help smiling as he corrected 
him. 

“ Oh, yes, of course. Please ex¬ 
cuse me I ” said the visitor, con¬ 
fused. “ Well, then, I gathered al¬ 
most our entire company at my 
home a few days later, and telling 
them that I just received a play 
from a new writer, which I consid¬ 
ered rather good, I offered to read 
it to them. ‘ The Song of Songs ’ 
produced upon them all a profound 
impression, and when I told them 
that the play had been written 
twenty years ago, they were all 
quite as amazed as I had been. And 
now we have unanimously resolved 
to ask you to allow us to open our 
coming season with your wonderful 
‘ Song of Songs.’ The entire com¬ 
pany wanted to come to pay our re¬ 
spects to you, but then we reconsid¬ 
ered, thinking that it might perhaps 
be inconvenient for you . . . But if 
you will give us permission to pro¬ 
duce your play, we shall all come to 


FrcTION 

you. We must read it once more in 
your presence, and we want you to 
discuss it with the artists ...” 

It is hard to describe the feelings 
experienced at that moment by Ivan 
Konstantinovitch. He felt as if the 
stone had been rolled away from 
his tomb, and he were rising from 
his grave, resurrected to a new, 
sunny Spring .. . . Endeavoring to 
suppress his emotion, he answered: 

“ Of course. I’ll be very glad. 
But I’d rather come to you—why 
should you all come here? It is so 
far for all of them—and it is rather 
crowded here—yes, what is your 
name? ” 

^ ‘‘ Arcady Feodorovitch-” the 

visitor again rose slightly. 

“ I’d better come to you, Arcady 
Feodorovitch. Just appoint the 
time and the place—” 

“ Whenever it is convenient for 
you—” 

“ It is immaterial to me.” 

They arranged to meet at three 
o’clock on the following Sunday at 
Arcady’s home. 

“ And now,” said the satisfied 
Arcady, rising, “ I mustn’t detain 
you any longer.” 

“ You are not detaining me,” 
said Ivan Konstantinovitch cheer¬ 
fully. ” Stay a little longer, let us 
have a bite of something—” 

“ A thousand thanks—” an¬ 
swered Arcady Feodorovitch, bow¬ 
ing. “ I must hurry. I have to be 
at the theatre at seven.” 

” Oh, yes,” said Ivan Konstanti¬ 
novitch. “ Well then. I’ll escort 
you to the station. Never mind,” 
he overruled Arcady’s polite pro¬ 
tests. “ It will give me pleasure to 
talk a little more with you. Besides, 
I go to the station for my newspa¬ 
pers anyway, for the sake of the 
walk ...” 

Arcady Feodorovitch obligingly 
opened the door, and both of them 
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danced at the threshold in the usual 
manner, urging each other to go out 
first. In the corridor they were met 
by Sophia Alexeyevna, who had 
managed to change her dress by 
that time. She had heard their con¬ 
versation and decided that the 
visitor was an important man, not 
one of those publishers who tried to 
get from her husband a story for 
" the people,” without paying any¬ 
thing for it. She politely invited 
the visitor to have some tea and 
fresh honey, saying ” In your Mos¬ 
cow, you will not find such honey, 
even at Yeliseyev’s,” and she said 
she was extremely sorry when Ar- 
cady Feodorovitch told her he was 
in a great hurry. 

On her^ face_ was the false, 
wooden smile which Ivan Konstan- 
tinovitch disliked so much . . . He 
put on his old soft hat and took his 
heavy cane. Both men again 
danced politely at the door and 
finally came out on the wet, shining 
road, where birds were twittering 
in the old birch trees. 

“ It is fine here,” said Arcady 
with pleasure, as city dwellers usu¬ 
ally do under such circumstances. 
“ Wonderful air! ” 

And he looked around through 
his glasses magnanimously. 

The automobile, swaying softly, 
shining and puffing, rode over the 
beautiful wide road along the old 
forest, near the pretty little river. 
Ivan Konstantinovitch questioned 
Arcady with animation about the 
theatre. Arcady spoke about it 
kindly and warmly. When they 
reached the little station, Ivan Kon¬ 
stantinovitch warmly shook the 
hand of the man who with a few 
words had brought him back to life. 

Taking his Russkia Viedomosty 
and a postcard for his wife from 
Sasha, Ivan Konstantinovitch 
walked back briskly, humming a 


cheerful tune which he improvised 
out of various melodies he had 
heard before. And he recalled 
scene after scene of his ” Song of 
imngs ”—one of his-favorite works. 

“They have understood it at 
last, they have felt it 1 ” He struck 
the soft, odorous soil with his cane. 

Tears gathered in his eyes. And 
he was not ashamed of them. 
Spring, Spring! 

And when he returned home, a 
country supper was waiting for him 
—^home-grown radishes, h o m e- 
made butter, home-made cheese— 
and his wife gave him a glass of 
vodka. And he ate cheerfully, 
thinking that he would soon go to 
his study and slowly re-read his fa¬ 
vorite play, imagining how it would 
look on the stage. 

“ Are they going to pay any¬ 
thing? ” asked Sophia Alexeyevna. 

“ Of course,” he answered, ab¬ 
sent-mindedly. “ Of course.” 

“ Have you made arrangements? 
How much are they going to pay? ” 
she asked again, as she took the 
plate from the untidy and rather 
coarse-looking maid, Stephanida. 
“ These managers are a shrewd 
lot.” 

“ But this is the New Theatre! ” 
remarked Ivan Konstantinovitch, 
not without pride. 

“ That makes no difference. At 
your age you have to be on your 
guard with everybody. Everybody 
is looking after his own interests. 
If you had been more practical, we 
shouldn’t be living here in this hole. 
See what Gorky is doing ...” 

II 

VAN KONSTANTINa 
VITCH lighted his own old 
lamp, brought in tea for him¬ 
self and selecting one of his best 
cigarettes on the table, seated hin> 
self in his armchair as comfortably 
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as possible and commenced to read 
his I play. The velvety dark, starry 
ni^t looked in at the window; the 
dogs were howling in the village; 
and before the resurrected Ivan 
Konstantinovitch passed silently the 
scenes of his play—of the life he 
himself had created. He lived 
through again those sweetly painful 
emotions which he had experienced 
as a creative artist, and his soul was 
filled with a proud, triumphant feel¬ 
ing: “Yes. I have created it, it is 
mine! ” he thought. And at times, 
cautiously, after long deliberations, 
he made some slight corrections in 
these familiar, dear, faded pages 
that had lain so long on the shelf. 

And seized with deep agitation, 
with a proud confidence rfiat his 
work was splendid, he leaned back 
in his armchair. He smoked as he 
dreamed, and his play seemed to 
continue; new scenes closely con¬ 
nected with those in the play ap¬ 
peared before him; something 
aroused in his soul his past—the 


days that preceded the writing of 
his play as well as the days that fol¬ 
lowed it. And out of the mist of 
the past, all radiant, arose the ten¬ 
der image of a young and beautiful 
woman whom he had loved at that 
time. Galya 1 Oh, how much these 
five letters meant to him! 

She was then a very young opera 
singer. When Ivan Konstantino- 
vitch.heard her for the first time in 
Onegin —she sang Tatyana—^he im¬ 
mediately placed his exalted soul at 
her feet, worshipping all that was 
beautiful in her . . . He suc¬ 

ceeded in making her acquaintance, 
but lacking confidence in himself, 
awkward, he failed to attract her 
attention. Not that she was vain 
or cold—on the contrary, she had a 
fine mind and her heart was capable 
of feeling, but she was intoxicated 
with her brilliant success, whith'had 
come to her so quickly—she was 
intoxicated with life . . . 

Without daring to breathe a 
word to her of his love, Ivan Kon- 
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' stantinovitch attended every ;per- 
£ormance >in ^hich she appeared. 
And as thoi^h ^estinjg her young 
{lowers, this beautiful woman 
changed from one dazzling charac¬ 
ter to another: now, b^itched, 
amidst the Caucasian mountains, 
she listened with wide open eyes to 
the words of the enticing Demon; 
now on a silvery, moonlit night she 
sang the beautiful duet of love with 
Faust; now it was ancient Russia, 
now it was beautiful Italy, >now it 
was a castle of the Middle Ages 
that served 'as a frame for her 
beauty and her wonderful talent, 
but in no part was she so beautiful 
as in Tat^na. “ The shepherd is 
playing, while I, while I—” she 
would sing, longingly, in her silver 
voice, and these simple words would 
send a thrill of delight through the 
audience and Ivan’s :eyes would ‘fill 
with tears. 

He was 'married at the time to a 
pretty doll, Sophia Alexeyevna, who 
had stopped pretending that she 
was a sympathizer with the people’s 
revolutionary movement, as she 
made believe before the wedding. 
Hensed to hide in‘his side pocketti 
portrait of Galya in <the role of 
Tatyana. The portrait was cold, 
the iportrait did not reproduce even 
one thousandth part of her ‘charm 
and fascination, and that was pain¬ 
ful to him, but ‘it was the only 
means of seeing her always. And 
when he was alone, he would take 
out the photograph and pray to her 
in his thoughts, adoringly, hope¬ 
lessly ... 

He recalled that bewitching win¬ 
ter night when, overcome with emo¬ 
tion and unable to see for happi¬ 
ness, he accompanied her home 
from a party. He forgot his wife 
and his child, he forgot all—<‘^he re- 
menlbered only that she was there, 
near him, that she was saying some¬ 


thing, laughing . . . And then—how 
had he dared attempt such hlas- 
phemy—‘he suddenly told her, in a 
hoarse voice, that he loved her, that 
he would be happy to die for her, 
that he wanted nothing—he only 
wanted her to 'know that ‘he wor¬ 
shipped her. And, frightened, 
glancing at him sidewise, she silently 
hid her face in her warm, perfumed 
muff, and only when they reached 
her house, did she lower her muff 
and look at him fixedly with her won¬ 
derful vclve^ eyes. He did not 
know what it was—curiosity, sur¬ 
prise, amazement? The same daz¬ 
zling and absorbing emotion that 
she had‘just seen in<him she felt also 
within herself, but it was for an¬ 
other, not for him. And in the pas¬ 
sionate music of his soul she caught 
thestorm of her own soul, and com¬ 
paring‘them unconsciously, she quiv¬ 
ered before these fires of passion. 
At ‘last she said to him: 

“ 'Forgive me . . . And— for- 
get— 

And 'she went into the house.^ 

During that sleepless, mad ni^t 
he felt he needed her as he needed 
air, that he woiild give up everything 
to be near her, just to see her, to 
be her slave. But it became more 
difficult for him after that—for she 
distinctly avoided him, orily scarf¬ 
ing his soul occasionally with dis¬ 
tant glances. But soon that, too, 
was ended. She-gave herself to die 
bliss of her first and reciprocated 
love, and went off with the happy 
man to the azure seas . . . 

He could not endure this suffer¬ 
ing. He felt like crying out to her 
across the distance how he^was suf¬ 
fering, how he was weeping, how 
he loved her, and then he sent her 
that letter— 4 he only letter he ever 
wrote to her. 

Ivan ’Konstantinovitch bent down 
and took from the lowest drawer a 
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faded envelope containing the letter 
that had been returned to him un¬ 
opened, from a distant land. And 
now, on the day of his resurrection, 
as though opening his tomb, he 
carefully opened this envelope with 
a knife, his heart palpitating fast as 
he took out the yellow pages. At 
first he did not recognize himself in 
those mad, feverish lines, but as he 
read on, he fell under the witchery 
of that burning stream of love, de¬ 
spair, delight, hope, and unendur¬ 
able longing; he was transformed, 
transported once more to that dis¬ 
tant time, and his heart ached as it 
had then. 

Outside, beyond the blackness of 
the garden, rose the golden green 
dawn, and the cocks crowed and beat 
their wings violently, and in the timid 
twilight of the morning the spring 
black earth seemed filled with thirst 
for new life. Suddenly in the dis¬ 
turbed soul of this man who had 
been tired of life, there resounded 
tenderly, in a scarcely audible, sil¬ 
ver voice: " The shepherd is play¬ 
ing, while I, while I—” 

He clasped his hands behind his 
gray head, and stood in silence for 
a long time . . . 

Ill 

S HORTLY before the opening 
of the season, Ivan Konstanti- 
novitch was taken seriously ill, 
but he recovered. He was recuper¬ 
ating in a sanitorium near Moscow. 
Arcady Feodorovitch, with whom 
he had become very friendly, visited 
him frequently, insisting that he 
must be perfectly well for the first 
performance. • 

“ That will be a bombshell, I tell 
you—” he repeated, with satisfac¬ 
tion. *' You may trust an old theat¬ 
rical shark like me—” 

“Bombshell?” said Ivan Kon- 
stantinovitch, who was still weak. 
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“ It is a quiet, tender play—” 

“ You’ll see what this quiet, ten¬ 
der play of yours will do. And the 
woman who has the leading role is 
a treasure.” 

Ivan Konstantinovitch was verv 
eager to see at least one rehearsal. 

“ Don’t worry, don’t worry! ” 
laughed Arcady Feodorovitch. 
“ Nothing will be omitted. The 
company has rested during the sum¬ 
mer and they are going to play bet¬ 
ter than ever. Weil surprise theml 
But don’t be nervous, exercise, and 
I will call for you for the opening 
night ...” 

The ei^ected day arrived. Ivan 
Konstantinovitch had his hair cut, 
dressed himself carefully, and 
looked ten years younger. As he 
sat in the directors" box, the 
brightly illuminated, crowded audi¬ 
torium all astir, he hari^ knew 
what to do with himself. Then the 
curtain went up. Ivan Konstantino¬ 
vitch saw ^ his beautiful images 
translated into life and he was 
dumbfounded: there on the stage 
was Galya, playing the leading role, 
the same Galya, who years before, 
had written into the book of his life 
such a bright page, and then de¬ 
parted forever 1 The same splen¬ 
did head, the same rhythm in her 
every movement, the same silvery 
tender voice . . . And now Galya 
had come back in this play—^the 
real Galya . . . He did not know 
whether it was witchery, or a de¬ 
lusion. 

“ Tell me, who is this young 
actress?” he asked the famous 
artist, Pecherin, who was near him 
in the box. 

“ Muravlina—it’s her debut,” he 
answered in a basso. “ It was very 
daring to entrust such a debu¬ 
tante with this role, but Arcady 
Feodorovitch is right again. What 
intuition that man has I ” 
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The curtain came down. Deaf¬ 
ening applause resounded, and calls 
for die’author. 

Arcady rushed into the box, agi¬ 
tated and happy as a victor. 

“Well? What did I say? This 
is very rare—calls for the author 
after the first act—Come! ’’ 

“ Where?” 

“ What do you mean, where ? 
To the stage, to the public. Don’t 
you hear? ” 

“ Under no circumstances will I 
go outl What nonsense! ” 

“ Now—you are acting like a lit¬ 
tle child . . . Come on! ” 

And he dragged Ivan Konstanti- 
novitch through a labyrinth; 
strange people looked at him re¬ 
spectfully and then he saw the glar¬ 
ing lights of the auditorium and he 
bowed and bowed. His head swam 
and his heart beat joyously over the 
triumph of his work and a new, 
broad, vigorous life seemed beckon¬ 
ing him somewhere, to its enticing 
distances . . . People were intro¬ 
duced to him who thanked him, and 
he thanked them and shook their 
hands. 

But when the curtain rose again 
amidst silence, he said to himself: 

“ No, that’s impossible! I can 
hardly see anything, I hardly under¬ 
stand ... I must control myself 

ft 

• • • 

At the end of the act he had to 
go again with Arcady Feodorovitch 
to the stage and bow endlessly to 
the appreciative, applauding audi¬ 
ence. 

“Well? Was it necessary for 
you to come to rehearsals? Are 
you pleased? Oh, yes,”—he sud¬ 
denly recalled, “ an old acquaint¬ 
ance of yours would like to shake 
hands with you. Ah, here she is! ” 

“ Don’t you recognize me ? ” 

Before Ivan Konstantinovitch 
stood a tall, stout lady, smiling. 
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with only a trace of her former 
beauty in her calm face. 

“ Pardon me! ” muttered Ivan 
Konstantinovitch. “ You remind 
me of—but, pardon me—” he said, 
ever more confused, and suddenly 
he grew radiant and exclaimed: 
“ You! Eugenia Alexandrovna ? ” 

It was the real Galya! 

Smiling through her tears, she 
extended both hands to him, and he 
bent down, embarrassed, and kissed 
them. 

“ What a long time since we 
met,” she said softly. “ But I am 
so happy for your sake ...” 

He looked gratefully and sadly 
at her gentle, faded face. Sud¬ 
denly, against the gray background 
of the scenery, arose the bright and 
gentle vision of the young Galya. 
And she said in her peculiar silvery 
voice: 

“ But you have forgotten all 
about me, mother dear! ” 

Eugenia turned around. 

“ Ivan Konstantinovitch, here is 
my daughter and the heroine of 
your play ... I hope you are 
pleased with her.” 

“ Immensely, immensely! ” he 
exclaimed, clasping her hand firmly. 
“ But what a resemblance! She 
looks exactly like you—^then—in 
Tatyana—” 

“Yes, Marusya does resemble 
me a great deal,” said the_ mother. 
“And she is also an artist. Al¬ 
though she has a voice, she does not 
want to go into opera. The young 
ones are seeking new roads . . . 
Well, let them go. But we must 
not detain you—” she interrupted 
herself, pointing at the group of 
people waiting respectfully in the 
distance. “ I suppose they are all 
admirers. You must come and 
have dinner with us . . . tomor¬ 
row. Yes?” 

“Of course, of course! lYou 
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can’t ima^ne how happy I am this 
evening! ” 

“ And I am also very glad, very 
glad! 

Bidding him good-bye, Eugenia 
Alexandrovna asked softly with ,a 
sad smile: 

“ And the past—is forgotten and 
forgiven? ” 

“ There was nothing to for¬ 
give,” answered Ivan in a low 
voice. “ But it is not forgotten—" 

He bowed and hurried off to Ae 
group of visitors waiting for him 
impatiently. Sasha, his daughter, 
chattering freely, overpowdered, 
wearing Targe diamonds, came into 
his box with a stout engineer, and 
she hung on Ivan’s arm, ostensibly 
advertising their relationship, and 
repeating in stupid amazement: 
” What do you think of it ? Who 
would have imagined it? ” Sophia 
Alexej^evna sat quietly in the box 
set aside for her and Vladimir, who 
looked on the whole affair ironi- 
cally. 

Ivan Konstantinovitch was wait¬ 
ing for the third act with deep emo¬ 
tion, for both he and Arcady re¬ 
garded it as the heart of the play. 
When the act started, Ivan Kon¬ 
stantinovitch could not tell whether 
it was his power that appealed so 
much to the people, or the fascina¬ 
tion of Marusya who played this 
scene with such force and under¬ 
standing. 

The triumph of the first two acts 
was slight as compared with the 
storm of delight that^ broke out 
after the third act 1 Amidst the out¬ 
burst of applause two names re¬ 
sounded: the author’s and Murav- 
lina’s. And when Ivan passed by 
the players who greeted him behind 
the scenes enthusiastically, Arcady 
Feodorovitch, sternly, with priest¬ 
like mien, pointed to Marusya who 
was awaiting him, serious and pale. 


He took her by the hand, and they 
both came out on the stage, amidst 
a triumph of lights. Fresh flowers 
appeared from somewhere—flow- 
ers_ everywhere, in their hands, at 
their feet^. . . And the applause 
kept growing. 

Ivan Konstantinovitch felt the 
firm, grateful clasp of her quivering 
little hand, and pale, he turned to 
say something to Marusya, but 
could not, for he was choking with 
emotion—^he merely looked at the 
beautiful young woman who stood 
by his side and something strange 
took place^ in the soul of the poet 
whose hair had already turned 
gray. In the face of this woman 
arose his past, his soul seemed 
resurrected in this almost forgotten 
fairy play, which he had created so 
many years ago, and beside him 
was she—the rejuvenated woman. 
There he stood, the man who had 
thought himself ended, and in his 
soul there was a struggle between 
the boundless joy of resurrection and 
the sorrow that everything human 
must pass away . . . 

The audience kept applauding, 
the lights were shining gloriously, 
the flowers had a wonderful odor, 
—^they were everywhere, in their 
hands, at their feet, and in his hand 
trembled her warm, tender little 
hand ... As he returned to his 
box, he was stopped on the way by 
Eugenia Alexandrovna. 

‘^Did you write it—then?” she 
asked softly, with emotion. 

“ Yes,” he replied, his eyes flash- 
ing. 

Eugenia Alexandrovna lowered 
her head, silently and sadly. 

IV 

A nd the strange thing contin¬ 
ued. While life was intoxi¬ 
cating him with its beautiful 
illusions, he was sensible enough to 
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realize that the impossible was im¬ 
possible and because he realized it, 
his soul ached. Life in his quiet 
farmhouse became unbearable to 
him; thousands of threads now con¬ 
nected him with active life; every 
minute people were calling him. He 
moved to Moscow and settled in a 
pleasant little apartment. Sophia 
Alexeyevna was busy looking after 
h i s affairs, 
seeing to it 
that no one 
took advan¬ 
tage of him; 
she did this 
rather 
clumsily, 
and it re- 
q u i r e d a 
great effort 
on his part 
to keep her 
at a certain 
distance. 

His daugh¬ 
ter came to 
him fre¬ 
quently, 
crowded 
her recep¬ 
tion room 
with his 
books and 
p o r t r a its 
and sudden¬ 
ly raised her 
fees; his son 
also kept 
coming, 
smiled ironically and asked for 
money; he was elected an honorary 
member of all sorts of organiza¬ 
tions, invited to affairs, to dinners, 
asked for his portrait, for his 
autographs, for interviews . . . 

About three months after the 
premiere of “ The Song of Songs,” 
for which it was still difficult to get 
tickets, the theatre put in rehearsal 


another old play of his—“Wives." 
One of the better monthly magazines 
published a long article about him, 
saying that the political views of a 
great writer did not influence its 
estimate of his purely artistic works, 
and pve an enthusiastic review of 
all the literary activities of Ivan 
Konstantinovitch. All that had been 
ignored before, suddenly bloomed 
forth now 
into some¬ 
thing beau¬ 
tiful. H i s 
youth was 
magi cally 
coming t o 
life again 

One of 
the 1 e a d - 
ing publish¬ 
ers came to 
him and ar¬ 
ranged for 
an edition of 
his com¬ 
plete works 
and paid 
him a hand¬ 
some sum in 
advance. 
Ivan Kon¬ 
st a n t i n o- 
vitch took 
the check, 
looked with 
pleasure 
at the sum 
it r e p r e - 
sented, and locked it in his desk. 
His old age was secure now; there 
was nothing for him to worry over 
any longer; he could now live his 
life quietly and comfortably. But 
something was gnawing at his heart. 
He frowned, trying to recall what it 
was that caused his alarm . . . 

He walked over to the mirror and 
looked at his withered face with 
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questioning fear. His well-tailored 
suit and his haircut made him look, 
younger, but of one thing he was 
certain—the bright fairy tale of his 
life was ended-^all that was left 
was a quiet decline—and then the 
end. 

And the bitter irony of fate filled 
his soul: here, at his feet, were fame, 
wealth, the admiration of women, 
the respectful recognition of his 
superiority by men, but of what 
avail was all that to him now ? His 
triumph was brought about by the 
very things he had created in his 
youth. If he had only been properly 
recognized thenl If, at that time, 
he could have come to Galya in the 
glory of success, peiiiaps she would 
have listened to him, perhaps he 
would have been the chosen one I 
What a caprice of fate, what irony 1 
In his soul arose the splendid mem¬ 
ory of the Galya he had known years 
before, now blended with the image 
of Marusya, and again there was 
the struggle between the delight 
of their boundless charm and the 
sorrow at the loss of that which can¬ 
not be found again . . . 

He visited them frequently, al¬ 
most daily, and how kind Marusya 
was to him 1 

He was eager to go there again, 
although in the depth of his soul he 
felt ashamed of something . . . 
Marusya would probably be prepar¬ 
ing to leave for the thea^e . . . 
But he would spend the evening with 
Eugenia Alexandrovna, and then 
Marusya would come home, they 
would have tea together, and then 
he would go back to his home alone, 
with bowed head ... 

He took his hat and went out into 
the corridor. He heard the voice 
of his wife and the artificial laughter 
of his daughter in the dining room. 
He frowned, put on his coat quietly, 
and went out . . . 


V. 

W ITH a certain emotion and a 
a sense of shame—“ like a 
beggar,” flashed through his 
mind—^he rang the bell at the door 
of her house. He heard the key 
turn in the lock, and before him 
stood Marusya. She smiled kindly 
and flushed. 

“ Ah, I am so glad! ” she said in 
her silvery voice, as he entered. 
“ Mother is not at home, and Nastya 
is away for a walk. We’ll spend the 
evening together wonderfully 1 ” 

“ And the theatre? ” he asked. 

” I am not quite well—or rather 
just moody”—said Marusya. ” I 
telephoned to the theatre that I 
could not play tonight. Come in...” 

They entered the large drawing¬ 
room. On the tables and on the 
walls there was a mass of auto¬ 
graphed photographs. ^ On a little 
table stood a portrait of Ivan 
Konstantinovitch in an expensive 
frame. The piano was open. 

” I was singing a little,” said 
Marusya, putting out the light of the 
candles, and sitting down. “ I al¬ 
ways sing when 1 am not feeling 
quite well.” 

“ Why shouldn’t you feel well? ” 
he asked, sitting down a little dis¬ 
tance away from her. “Young, 
beautiful, talented, an immediate 
success, and all life ahead of you. 
Life for you is a holiday. It is for 
us old people that—” 

“ I don’t like to see you assume 

airs of old age-” she exclaimed 

impatiently and laughed. “ You 
may show off your respectable gray 
hair to anyone you please, but not 
to mel It you were not a married 
man, I would mari7 you myself 1 ” 
she said with peculiar ease and then 
laughed nervously. ^ 

At first he remained silent; then, 
suppressing a sigh, he said softly and 
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sadly, as though deeply wounded: 

“ Do not jest—that way . . 

“ I am not jesting 1 ” she ex¬ 
claimed and suddenly laughed again 
nervously. “ I don’t know what ails 
me this evening 1 Shall I sing you 
something? ” 

“ Please I ” he answered softly. 

She rose, glanced at his sadly bent 
figure and walked over to the piano. 
She bent over the music and fascinat¬ 
ing plaintive sounds seemed to weave 
themselves into splendid wreaths in 
the twilight. Suddenly, like a 
mountain spring, her silvery girlish 
voice sang: 

“ I am writing to you—what else 
would you have ? What else can I 
tell you ? ” 

A^d the girl’s pleading, full of 
longing, stirred the evening sorrow 
of Ivan’s soul strangely—for a 
moment it seemed that it was for 
him that the girl’s soul was pining. 
But he immediately suppressed 
this absurd thought and listened, re¬ 
calling the distant past, that was 
gone forever . . And suddenly a 
familiar refrain struck his soul 
tenderly: 

“ The shepherd is playing, while 
I, while I . . .” 

Ivan Konstantinovitch arose 
quickly but noiselessly and walked 
over to the window. The lone 
silvery crescent was floating in the 
sky, amidst shaggy clouds. There 
were tears in Ivan Konstantino- 
vitch’s eyes . . . Marusya looked 
back at him and was about to con¬ 
tinue, but suddenly she broke ofl and 
rose resolutely. ^ “ Ivan Konstan¬ 
tinovitch,” she said softly, yet firmly. 
“ Come here.” He wiped his tears 
away, unnoticed, and walked over to 
her. She turned off the electric 
light and, sitting down on the stool 
at the piano, said softly: 

“ Sit down here—nearer- 

Filled with inexplicable alarm, he 
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obeyed without realizing what he 
was doing. 

“ Ivan Konstantinovitch,” she re¬ 
peated, in a voice choking with 
emotion. Don’t you see how you 
are torturing me ? ” 

“I? Torturing you?” he mut¬ 
tered, dumbfounded. “ How am I 
torturing you ? ” 

She seized his hands with her hot, 
quivering hands, brought her face 
dose to him, and looked at him 
silently. Her eyes were large and 
deep. 

“ You really don’t see anything, 
you don’t feel anything, you don’t 
understand? ” 

“ My dear . . . What is it? ” 

For an instant she covered her 
face with her hands. Suddenly she 
went down on her knees, and fever¬ 
ishly seized his hands again. 

“ Don’t you see that I—love you, 
you strange, cruel man 1 ” she burst 
out passionately, and brought her 
burning forehead dose to his hands. 

These words came upon his head 
like a peal of thunder. A bright 
vision rose before him; he thought 
he was standing with her, arisen 
from the grave, in front of a crowd 
carried away with wild enthusiasm, 
and felt that between them lay the 
abyss of the years that had passed 
. . . And now by a miracle the 
abyss closed up before his eyes; like 
Faust after the magic cup, he be¬ 
came transformed. 

“ Marusya ... nay dearest . . .” 
he uttered, suffocating. “ Get up. 
We must talk . . . This is ter¬ 
rible . . . Get up . . . This way 
. . . Now sit down . . . Listen to 
me carefully, and try to understand 
. . . If that of which you speak 
were really true, then I—^would 
have died of happiness . . .” 

Marusya clasped his head in both 
her hands and again looked at him 
with her dark, bottomless eyes, 
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awaiting his words breathlessly. 

“ Really? ” she whispered. 
“ Really ? Oh, what happiness . . .” 

"Wait! . . .” he interrupted her, 
bitterly. “If that were only so, but 
it isn’t! It is self-deception 1 You, 
young and naive, have been fasci¬ 
nated by the glitter of my success, 
perhaps you were captivated by the 
beauty of my work, anything—any¬ 
thing, but not by me, not me, not me 1 
It is a girlish caprice, a momentary 
mood, and I shall not allow myself 
to take advantage of it. I am not a 
thief.’’ 

“ Well, well . . she said, 
laughing happilv, as people talk to a 
child, “ well, what else ? Oh, what 
happiness I ’’ 

" Marusya, my dear, you must 
listen to me, you must understand me 
... It is very painful for me, 1 am 
ashamed, but I am going to tell you 
in order to cure you. You are all, 
all to me, but just because of this 1 
shall not profane my idol . . . 1 
shall not even kiss your hands . . . 
1 shall not even kiss your hands 
. . . 1 shall not even touch them 
. . . I am going . . .’’ he said in a 
quivering voice, as he rose and 
turned away. “ This is madness— 
this cannot be . . .” 

“ Well, well,’’ Marusya repeated 
blissfully. “ If you only knew how 
happy I am to hear you,’’ she 
suddenly burst out passionately. 
“ It seems to me that I am flying 
towards the sky on tender trans¬ 
parent wings, and am looking down 
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... It is terrible, and wonderful, 
wonderful . . .’’ 

And she extended her hand to 
him, commandingly. 

" No! ’’ he stamped his foot. 

“ No, I am not a thief.’’ 

He made another effort to control 
himself and said quietly, in measured ‘ 
tones: 

“ Listen, Marusya, listen to me! 

1 don’t know whether you know it or 
not, whether your mother ever told 
you how madly I loved her in her 
youth . . .’’ 

She straightened herself, holding 
her breath. 

“No? She never told? Well, 
then ... 1 loved her as no one else 
in all my life . . . And you—^you 
are so like your mother . . .’’ 

Marusya uttered a plaintive soft 
sound, as if suddenly all the strings 
of her soul had snapped. She rose 
and walked across the room dis- ) 

tractedly, as though looking for ' 

something, and then again sat down 
at the piano, bent over it, and her 
eyes stared dully as thou^ into 
some cold abyss. Quivering with 
emotion, he walked over to the win¬ 
dow. In his soul were the triumph 
of the victor and the bitterness of re- ' 
gret—^why had he trampled upon ' 
these last flowers? And Marusya, 
as if petrified, mechanically put her 
hands down on the cold keys of the 
piano and in the dark her voice re¬ 
sounded timidly and plaintively: 

“ The shepherd is playing . . . 
While I, while I-— ’’ i 
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T he Donegal lowlands have 
wide farms and beside the 
snug homesteads there are big 
haggards. ^ The road ^at runs out 
to the highlands brings in the 
strength of a poor and hardy race, 
season by season, to reap the wide 
fields for the owners with the 
foreign names. The road to the 
highlands passes suddenly from the 
sheltered area of wealth into a bleak 
.and ro^y territory. Crossing the 
mountain ridge it winds into the 
blackness of towering schist and 
naked granite. Homesteads are few 
and far, scattered for many rocky 
miles, and then again, thick clustered 
where a small footing of good land 
occurs. Far out beyond the last 
little prosperous maricet town of the 
lowlands, beyond many hills and 
many glens, the thin little track 
climbs over a vast high-lifted moor 
that lies between two mountain arms. 
Right and left as he wends across 
this windy table-land, the traveller 
sees the blackness of old cut-over 
bog with the gnarled roots of ancient 
trees. Northward the moor seems 


to end jn the sky, for he cannot see 
where it drops suddenly to the At¬ 
lantic, and only knows the sea is 
yonder by the saltness in the tenipes- 
tuous air. East and west at night¬ 
time he sees a star of light at the 
foot of the mountains where some 
solitary cabin stands. Southward, 
he sees the great heights converge to 
make a narrow glen.^ Far away he 
spies the star-reflecting glint of a 
lough by the brink of which a lonely 
casue lifts its towers, stronghold of 
the race that emptied all &at g^en 
of its old-time cottiers. 

The stars that look down on this 
broad moorland saw, one wintry 
night, a little body of armed men 
climbing from the lowland side and 
making their way westward. There 
were ten of them, muflled and 
belted and carrying rifles slung be¬ 
hind their shoulders. They marched 
in twos, these tiny little^ figures, 
through the silent immensity, their 
faces set in the starlight for a goal 
beyond the stupendous mountain- 
wall, far seen against the sky. 

Somewhere about the middle of 
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this moorland expanse, and some 
distance back from the thin, long 
road, there stood a solitary house, 
the house of Marcus Daly. No 
light shone from the window of the 
big kitchen, and only if you went 
right up to the half-door could you 
see the red glow of the turf which 
was the only illumination within. 
Nor was there any sound of talk or 
laughter, or any children’s prattle, 
in that silent place. Mutely Marcus 
sat at the fireside, while Brigid, his 
wife, moved quietly about some 
household affair, no words passing 
between them. And yet they were 
young people, not far into the 
thirties, though Marcus, big, strong 
and handsome wore a thick, dark 
beard. It was a silent and unhappy 
house, but once, ten years before, 
that big kitchen had been lit up every 
night and the fireside circled by 
neighbors from whom there rose a 
cheerful, social hum. Did Marcus 
or Brigid revert in thought to those 
happy days, when they had found so 
much joy in each other, and their 
hearth had glowed with hospitality? 
What was it that had come between 
them? Irritation growing to cold¬ 
ness, and coldness to sullen loveless- 
new, till this change had come over 
their lives and their house. Little 
by little their hearth had grown 
more cheerless, and the neighbors 
who had been wont to stay there, 
had fallen off. At last it had come 
to this, that their house was a dark 
and joyless house, a house of hate, 
and the light that had shone in their 
window like a star in the heart of 
the moor, had gone out. 

Marcus tapped out the ashes from 
his pipe and pocketed it. He took 
down the stable lamp, lit it with an 
ember from the fire, and with a 
gruff monosyllable to Brigid, went 
out towards the byre to fodder the 
cows. The light of his lamp shook 
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upon the lime-washed wall of the 
house, and as he passed the steps 
that ran up to the loft over the 
stable, he suddenly started, for frwn 
behind the steps a young man 
stepped into the gleam. He was 
dressed in a trench coat, and carried 
a pistol in his belt. He peered 
through big round glasses. He 
stood shariny and saluted Marcus, 
greeting him in Irish. 

This was the first time Irish had 
been spoken at Marcus’s house for 
many a long year, and the reply came 
somewhat uneasily to his lips: “God 
and Mary save you. Who are you, 
or what do you want? ” 

“ You are Irish people here ? ” 
the young stranger said in English, 
noticing Marcus’s uneasy use of 
Irish. “ I h(^e you dig with the 
right foot.” 

It at once flashed through Mar¬ 
cus’s mind that this must be one of 
the strange volunteers who were 
rumored to be operating in that dis¬ 
trict. But there were no volunteers 
belonging to the parish of Glenlahan 
and the army of the Republic was 
an unfamiliar sight. Marcus felt 
moved by a strange impulse. He 
stretched out his hand and uttered 
words of welcome. 

“ I have,” said the Volunteer, 
“ nine hungry men down at the road. 
Will you let us boil water and pre¬ 
pare a meal? We have all our 
provisions with us. Even a Flying 
Column marches on its stomach.” 

“ You’re welcome,” said Marcus. 
Then his mind turned on^ Brigid. 
“ Herself will ready the things for 
you.” 

“ Good,” said the stranger. He 
put a whistle to his lips and blew a 
signal to his men. Seven of them 
marched up from the road, two be¬ 
ing left as sentries. 

At this moment, Brigid’s voiw 
was heard from the half-door, in 
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sharp, frightened tone of alarm: marking how different these soldiers 
“ Who’s there? ” she cried. “ Is were from the big boors who some- 
it the Pace? ” (i.e. Peace, i.e. times had filled that kitchen on Fair 

the Police.) nights, with a drink too much taken. 

“ It’s Volunteers,” said Marcus, Peter o’ Dublin was cook to the 
leading the way to the door-step. column, and from his haversack set 
“ Commandant Faragal Faal, at tins containing tea and sugar, and a 
your service. Woman of the House,” bottle containing milk, on the table, 
said the young man with the big. He also produced two cans which 
round glasses, bowing elaborately, he used to make tea, and he directed 
“ Himself promises us that you’ll Red Hugh to cut up two loaves, 
boil a squig of water for us, till we which were oroduced from another 

make ourselves a sup _ man’s sack. Marcus, 

o’ tay.” Then Fara- who was lighting a 

gal went on intro- wall-lamp that had 

ducing his comrades ^ seldom been used 

—Little Jem, the hitherto, watched 

giant from County these preparations 

Wexford; Peter o’ with natural curios- 

Dublin, a keen little ity. ” You’ll not 

man who fought un- feed yourselves in 

der Pearse in 1916; this house, men,” said 

Red Hugh, a nery- ^ he. “ It’s a quare 

headed stripling thing if Herself 

from the Glenties, wouldn’t find means 

and the rest. As he to offer you our hos- 

did so, he covered pitality. She has 

with his rapid flow ^ 1 some cold meat in 

of merry speech the the press, and I 

fact that he had observed the cold- wouldn’t wonder but she could find 
ness between the man and woman you something good to go with it.” 
of the house. He had noted He was talking at her, not to her, 
in a flash Marcus’s embarrass- Faragal noticed; but already Brigid 
ment, and his leaving it to the was bringing from her larder plates 
guests themselves to explain what of good fare, 
they wanted to Brigid. But with ‘‘This is a good house,” said one 
ready wit, Faragal had diverted his of the men in an undertone to his 
comrades’ attention from what comrade. “ It’s not everywhere we 
would have embarrassed them. Tip- were welcomed as well in this God- 
toeing to avoid muddying the floor, forsaken district.” 
and with surprising gentleness, the The men ate well, and the sentries 
burly and heavily-accoutred men were changed so that all should par- 
moved to places about the kitchen, take of the meal. Then Red Hugh 
and with a delicacy of manners and Peter washed up the delf that 
which Brigid appreciated, set about Brigid had set before them, and 
the opening of their packs and pre- tidied the table. Red Hugh took a 
paring of materials as if they were twig from the corner of the kitchen, 
perfectly at home. Brigid made up and refusing to let Brigid use it, 
the fire and hung the big pot-metal sw^t up the floor, 
kettle on the crookstick, mentally re- Faragal glanced at his wrist- 
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watsh. “ We have an hour to 
spare,” he said. ” Maybe the 
Woman of the House would let us 
rest here awhile.” 

“ Fill up your pipes, boys,” said 
Marcus, offering tobacco. 

“ Maybe the man of the house 
will tell us a story,” said Faragall 
“ He has the look of a good 
shanachie. Or sing us a song.” 

“ Ni’l focal ’mo phiob,” said 
Marcus, “ but one of you men should 
have a song.” 

“ Stand up, Dan,” cried several 
of the armed men, and Dan Don¬ 
nell, a London Irishman who was 
among them, was pushed into a 
standing posture by Little Jem. 

“•’Ere, really,” said Dan, “I 
ain’t Z' bit in form fpr singing. Let 
somebody else have a go first.” 

But all die men were clapping 
him on. 

“ This is as good as a play,” 
whispered Faragal to Marcus, “ but 
for the Lord’s sake don’t lau^, for 
Dan takes his singing in dead 
earnest.” 

After further insistence, and with 
an elaborate clearing of the throat, 
Dan' Donnell began his song with 
exaggerated plaintiveness: 

Oh Dannie boy, the pipes, the 
pipes are ca-alling 
From ’ill and glen and dahn 
the mahntainside; 

The summer’s gawn and all its 
flowers are fa-alling . . . 

and so on down to the final lines: 

Oh come you back we’en sum¬ 
mer’s in the me-eadow, 

Or w’en the fields are cold 
and w’ite wiv snoaw; 

You’ll find me ’ere in sun¬ 
shine or in sha-adow, 

Oh Dannie boy, because — 

7 love you soa. 

There were other songs from 
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others of the fighting men,, and-then 
Faragal whispered to Marcus: 
“ Maybe Herself could give us a 
song? ” He had noticed as the glow 
of the songs filled the apartment, 
that Brigid had' grown brighter, 
while Marcus had several times 
thrown in genuinely warm applause, 
as when Peter had sung “ Spailpin 
a ruin,” and Little Jem had given 
the rousing “ fVhack folthe diddle.” 

“ Herself won die gold medal for 
traditional sindng' at the Dublin 
Oireachtas,” Marcus whispered back 
to Faragal. 

“ Woman of the House,” said 
Faragal in Irish, “ maybe you’d sing 
us one of your Oireachtas songs 
now ? ” 

Brigid was standing at the fire 
at this moment with, hi^ head rest^ 
ing on her arm at the mantel¬ 
piece, while she gazed meditatively 
into the red caverns of the. turf. 
What old memories, called to mind 
by the Irish sii^ng, were passing 
througji her wistful mind? She 
started as Faragal spoke, and looked 
round sharply. The young Volunc 
teer Commandant must have learned 
of her singing from Marcus. The 
thought moved her oddly. She 
shook her head, and turned bade to 
looking into the fire. 

“ Don’t disappoint us, ma’am,’’ 
said Little Jem, who would not risk 
his learner’s Irish on a native 
speaker. A little round of en¬ 
couraging applause went up from 
the men and they fell silent as if in 
expectancy. Brigid half raised her 
head to utter a refusal, but the 
thought went through her mind of 
the danger in which these soldiers 
of the Republic stood. Could she 
refuse a song like that of Eamonn 
of the Hill of old days, about whom 
a song had been made when he was 
roving shelterless for Ireland’s 
cause like these? Almost inaudibly 
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at first, the words issued from her 
lips, growing stronger as the pas¬ 
sion of the melody stirred her. She 
threw back her lovely head of hair, 
and with eyes closed, sang; 

Ce he sin amuigh 
A bhfuil faobhar as a ghuth, 

Ag raobadh mo dhorais 
dfttinkaf 

In intent silence they listened to 
the words. Each of them seemed 
to see Eamonn of the Hills, the out¬ 
law, drenched by rain and hunted 
by his foes, beating against the 
closed door and crying for shelter; 
“ Long, long, as I wandered 
under snow and frost, over 
mountains and glens; my / 
idle and my fields untiUed, and 
I shut off from all that i 
no friends have I to open to 
be it late or early 


naught is there for me but to fare 
overseas, for there alone is there 
refuge for me, where there are 
none of my kindred.” 

So much moved were they all, 
even those to whom the Gaelic 
words were sealed, by the pleading 
loveliness of Brigid’s singing, that 
when she ceased, they were still 
silent awhile. Then Faragal said: 
“ We are better off than the men 
that went before us, for we, at least, 
have seldom found a door shut upon 
us in our wandering.” 

With an artist’s_ sensitiveness, 
Brigid had felt in their silence more 
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appreciation than in any applause, 
and when she heard them whisper 
“ aris,” she was the readier to sing 
again. She never lifted her eyes 
from the fire, and once again it was 
almost meditatively that the music 
came. The train of associations 
started in her mind had run on, and 
what she sang now was a song bound 
up with intimate memories. It was 
Siubhail a Ghra. 

I would I were on yonder hill, 

'Tis there I’d sit and cry my 
. . fill, 

Till every tear would turn a 
mill — 

But may you go, marvourmen, 
safe. 

As the plaintive love-song soared 
on the air, Faragal felt Marcus’s 
hand, that lay upon his shoulder, 
tighten. 

It was at this moment thatr one 
of the sentries entered by the dioor 
and stepped lightly across to Fara- 
gaL While the rustle of applause 
was going round the sentry whis¬ 
pered something in Faragafs ear, 
and then retired as he had entered. 
Faragal stood up. “We are grate¬ 
ful to you. Woman of the House 
and Man of the House,” he said, 
speaking in Irish, “ for your hos¬ 
pitality and the fior-Gaelach weir 
come you put before us. Maybe we 
will be able to hear another song so 
beautifully simg later on in this 
house when the Republic is free. 
We have to take the road now.” 

While he spoke, his men had 
girded on their trappings and 
quietly stepped outside where they 
formed up. Marcus and Brigid ac¬ 
companied Faragal to the door. 
The men salute^ and Little Jem 
marched them away at a signal from 
Faragal. Their hosts felt none the 
less cordiality because the parting 
was unceremonious. 
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Faragal spoke to Marcus. “ Isn’t 
it time,” he said; “ that the boys of 
this place were doing something to 
help the I. R. A.?” 

“ It is,” said Marcus, “ and it 
won’t be my fault if something is 
not done.” 

“ What about the women ? ” said 
Faragal turning to Brigid. 

“ They won’t be far behind the 
men,” said she. And then she 
added, sharply, “ What message did 
your sentry gjve you then ? ” 

“ You are quick,” Faragal re¬ 
marked. “ Well, I’ll teU you. He 
told! me that a traveller on. the road 
had reported that there were two 
lorries in wait to intercept us at the 
gap where this road leaves the 
moor.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
she asked sharply. 

“ Well, we can’t go bade,” said 
he, “ for we have closed the road 
behind us by our doings. And any¬ 
way we have to get to Portabeg by 
the weekend. So-there’s nothing for 
it but to fight our way through.” 

“ You’re not able for as nrany as 
thw’ll have there,” Brigd said; 

Faragal shrugged his shpuliders. 

“ Why not try to get through by 
the Ferry? ” Marcus asked. 

“ That’s it,”' cried Brigid eagerly. 
“If you can find your way across 
the moor to the head of the Inver, 
you could get across by boat to the 
mountains at the other side and 
work your way round to the road 
again beyond the place they have 
cut off.” 

“ Whistle your men to halt,” said 
Marcus, “ till I ready myself to 
show you the way.” 

“ It seems a good scheme,” said 
Faragal. “ Right enough, we 
couldn’t tackle forty of them, and 
they with the advantage of a picked 
position—without losses at any 
rate.” He sounded his whistle and 
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turned again to Brigid. “ We’ll not 
keep the Man of the House away 
from you long,” said he. “If he’ll 
just show us the path across the 
moor we’ll find the ferry. There’s 
a chance they’ll have that guarded 
too.” 

Marcus was back with him, his 
cap on his head, and a muffler round 
his neck, before the sentence was 
finished. “ You’ll not shake me 
off,” said he, “ until I’ve seen you 
safe across the water.” 

“We’U see,” said Faragal, and 
marched off towards the road, dis¬ 
creetly leaving Marcus a moment 
with Brigid. 

Brigid looked up at Marcus with 
hesitation in her manner. She saw 
his eyes dance with eagerness as in 
the old days. A fine soldierly figure 
of a man he made, she thought. 
“ Take care of yourself, Marcus,” 
she half whispered. “ Don’t be 
gettin’^ yourself shot.” Her hand 
was laia timidly on his. He looked 


down at her, pride still making a 
last struggle within him. Then 
he pressed her hand suddenly 
and warmly, and a second later, 
without a word, dashed after 
Faragal Faal. Brigid went back 
to the house anxious, but with an 
overflowing happiness that almost 
quelled the anxiety. 

It was nearly morning, and Brigid 
was still on her knees by the fire, 
beads in hand, when she heard foot¬ 
steps in the pathway from the road. 
She flew to the door. Yes, it was 
Marcus—safe, thank God; Marcus 
smiling to see that welcome home 
before him. 

And so the joy of the Republic 
came into Marcus Daly’s house. 
After that there was song in Brigid's 
house each night and light shone 
from the window. Travellers on 
the moor or on the heists beyond 
the moor, saw in the heart of it, as 
it were, a star that had been lit once 
again. 
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Adapted from the Japanese 

I Htdari (Left-handed) Jingoro, nvho •was born in 1594, •was the greatest designer of 

I architectural ornament that Japan has produced. The few existent specimens of hit 

I carvings are priceless. About Jingoro have been woven innumerable tales, some of 

I them founded on fact, hut many pure fancy. They are the delight of all classes im 

I Japan, and Hidari Jingoro is a household name. 

I Florence Peltier, •who has put into literary form a number of these word-of-mouth 

I legends, was brought up in the Orient, and has an intimate and frst-haud knowledge 

I of the Chinese and Japanese character. She has done very keen and accurate work OSS 

i Japanese life, art, and child life for Asia and other magazines. 


A bout three hundred years 
ago, when the famous left- 
handed Jingoro was startling 
Japan with his amazing carvings, 
the Koto-Kuji temple was the par¬ 
ish temple of "Lord Kaga who de> 
cided to have the temple gate re^ 
built, it was in so great a state of 
dilapidation. To the master builder, 
Masagora, this work was entrusted, 
but he, feeling that the undertaking 
was beyond him, went to Jingoro, 
saying: 

“ I sorely need your aid in the 
building of the Kotu-Kuji temple 
gate. I haven't the skill to do it 
alone. His excellency. Lord Kaga, 
doesn’t fancy too much embellish¬ 
ment. He wants it carved with ex¬ 
ceeding simplicity. It is the great¬ 
est commission I’ve ever had and I 
cannot afford to fail. Therefore I 
shall put my very heart’s blood into 
the work.” 

‘* That’s the way to feel,” Jin¬ 
goro replied. I’ll help you. As 
the saying is. I’ll break my bones 
for you, if need be.” 

Jingoro worked all day and all 
night and made a complete plan for 
the new gate. Masagoro was de¬ 
lighted with the design. 


Immediately the men began put¬ 
ting up the workshop. They had 
it nearly completed when to Jingoro 
there came a messenger carrying the 
red label denoting emergency, and 
it was a letter from the sculptor 
who taught Jingoro when a lad. 
His old master was seriously ill and 
begged Jingoro to come to him. He 
went at once to Masagoro. 

” Chief,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ll have to 
start for Hida right away. I prom¬ 
ised my old master to go to him 
whenever he might send for me, 
and he is ill and needs me. Now 
that my parents are dead he is the 
only precious one left me.” 

Masagoro, aghast, replied in a 
trembling tone: 

“ 1 well understand the situation 
and you must go to your master. 
But this contract is beyond my abil¬ 
ity, and, as you know, I worry con¬ 
stantly about it. It’s my dream 
when asleep and my obsession when 
awake. I entreat you to come back 
as soon as you possibly can, for, 
without you 1 fear I shall fail.” 

The parting between Masagoro 
and Jingoro was gloomy. An unac¬ 
countable foreboding overshadowed 
them. 
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Jtngoro followed the Hakasendo 
road and then took a branch road 
between Askegawa and Agewa, for 
this was the shortest cut to the 
province of Hida. Finally he 
stopped at a tea-house, feeling the 
need of rest. 

“ An august coming, sir,” said 
the old teahouse keeper. ” Please 
have a cup of tea. What kind of 
confections do you wish with it?” 

“Thank you, I don’t care for 
confections.” Jingoro sat down on a 
cushion and was served with tea. 
After drinking it he inquired: 

“ Is Yamada the next town? 
How far away is it? ” 

“ Yes. It’s three and^ a half ri 
(about ten miles). It will be dark 
before you reach there. You’d bet¬ 
ter pass the night here and start 
early in the morning, for there’s a 
wild plain beyond where goblins, 
goblin-foxes, and badgers abound.” 

Jingoro smiled. 

“ Don’t talk such foolishness. 
No such things exist. I’m in great 
haste. Here’s the tea-money—and 
a little chadai (tip) for you.” 

Although Jingoro walked rapidly 
night was fast approaching by the 
time he reached the wilderness. So 
full was he of thoughts of Masa- 
goro and the temple gate that he 
did not observe that the path had 
grown narrower and narrower and 
was hemmed in by rank weeds that 
grew almost as high as his head. 

Suddenly he heard some one 
groaning as if in great pain. Push¬ 
ing his way through the tangled 
growths in the direction the sounds 
appeared to come from, he discov¬ 
ered two girls of about fifteen and 
eighteen, dressed in pilgrim cos¬ 
tume. It was the elder who was 
suffering and the younger was try¬ 
ing to soothe her, saying: 

“ Courage, sister 1 It is not much 
further.” 
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“ Oh, I’m so sorry for you! ” 
cried Jingoro. “ May I help you? ” 

“ We most honorably thank you, 
sir,” answered the younger. “ A 
sudden illness has come upon my 
sister and she is unable to walk.” 

“ Hail That’s sad. I’ll give her 
Mme medicine . . . There 1 Take 
it all . . . That’s right! . . . 
She’ll soon feel better. Now, little 
sister, as I’ll carry her on my back, 
don’t worry, but guide me. Don’t 
go too far ahead, for it is almost 
dark.” 

Jingoro lifted the suffering girl 
to his back, drew her arms around 
his neck, and started, the sister 
leading the way. They had 
traversed but a short distance when 
the figure of the younger girl sud¬ 
denly began to dwindle and then 
vanished in the gloom. Alarmed, 
he called out: 

“ Oi, oi, little pilgrim 1 Where 
are you ? ” 

At this moment the burden on his 
back became intolerably heavy. 

“ Oya/ Oya! ” panted Jingoro. 
“What’s the matter? You’re get¬ 
ting too heavy to carry 1 Please let 
me set you down so that I can rest 
a little while.” 

He stooped and set his burden 
on the ground. Instead of the sick 
girl it was a stone statue of the god, 
Jizo. Startled, Jingoro cried: 

lyal Bewitched by goblins! 
Well, well, the old tea-house keeper 
told the truth! I’ve never believed 
in goblins until this minute. They’ve 
tricked me well and delayed me 
when I’m most anxious to reach 
Hida and get back to Masagoro. 
What unhonorable evil spirit is 
holding me back?” 

By this time night had fully de¬ 
scended and Jingoro, confused by 
the intense darkness, wandered un¬ 
certainly until he saw a light. 
Hastening'toward it he found that 
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it was shining through a window. 

“ A house 1 What good luck I 
I’ll ask a night’s lodging there.” 
He went up to the house and 
knocked on the wooden screen en¬ 
closing the front of the dwelling. 

“ Gomena! Gomena! " (Pardon 
me I) he said. ” Please give me a 
lodging for the night. I’U pay you 
any price you like.” 

No one answered his call. He 
peeked through a small crack and 
saw an old man smoking a pipe and 
breaking faggots. 

“ I don’t know who it may be 
that knocks,” at last the old man 
remarked, ” but I can accommodate 
no one tonight. The house is in 
confusion.” 

” Don’t be unkind to a traveler 
lost this dark night. Please let me 
in, honorable old man.” 

“ Nol Nol I can’t do it.” 

Jingoro pressed against the 
screen so eagerly that it slid back 
and he walked in, saying: 

“ I’m a traveler in distress. 
Please give me shelter.” 

“Nol” angrily exclaimed the 
old man. “ You’ve a lot of inso¬ 
lence to push in here where you’re 
not wanted. Get out! ” 

But Jingoro stood still. “ There’s 
much smell of incense here,” he 
said. “ I see a folding screen over 
there. Has somebody died? ” 

“ Yes. My old woman died to¬ 
night. On that account I can’t 
shelter you.” 

“ Is that the reason? ” Why 
didn’t you explain before? Hai, 
old manl It’s so dark I can’t go 
further. Please let me stay.” 

“ You’re certainly obstinate. I 
never saw any one so much so.” 

“ Forgive me for bothering you 
so, but you see I’m in distress.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll let you stay—on 
this condition: that you keep a good 
watch here while I go tell my 
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friends what has happened.” 

“ AU right.” 

“ Keep close watch,” warned the 
old man. “ There are many wild 
beasts around here and if you don’t 
look out the corpse is likely to be 
carried off.” 

“ As a rule,” replied Jingoro, “ I 
don’t particularly fancy guarding 
corpses, but toni|^t I’ll do anything 
for a night’s sleep under a roof.” 

The old man went out. Jingoro, 
left alone, looked about him, mink- 
ing: 

“ This rustic house is indeed sim- 
plici^ itself. There seems to be 
nothing here worth stealing, so 
there’s no fear of robbers.” 

He sat warming himself at the 
fire, thinking that by now the tent 
pie gate-posts were probably set up, 
when, suddenly, the double-fold 
screen, hiding the corpse, began to 
shake. 

“ Goblins again 1 They gave me 
the stone Jizo a while ago. Won¬ 
der what they’re going to do now 
to delay me! ” 

While Jingoro was staring, with 
startled eyes, at the screen there 
glided from behind it the old 
woman’s corpse. 

“ Tai-hendal Tai-henda! (Good 
gracious!) The corpse is running 
away. She’s surely dead—this old 
woman—and this is the doing of 
goblins. Oh, oh 1 I won’t let them 
get it!” 

Jingoro ran and caught hold of 
the corpse, endeavoring with all his 
might to hold it, but it seemed en¬ 
dowed with the strength of a giant. 
While he was struggling with it the 
old man entered with his friends. 

“ Hat/ ” cried the old ^ man, 
alarmed. “ What are you trying to 
run away with the corpse for ?" 

Run away with it? Why should 
I do that ? Of what value could it be 
to me ? It started to leave the house. 
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so I stopped it. Hold it yourself 
now. It’s your turn.” 

Jingoro released his hold and be¬ 
fore the old man could seize the 
corpse it had crossed the room to 
the front entrance where one of the 
men threw his arms round it and 
fought to prevent its further prog¬ 
ress. Another man ran out of the 
house, crying: 

‘‘ I’ll wager this is the __ 

work of a cat I ” ^ 

The full moon was now 
shining in a cloud- 
less sky. The man 
looked up and 
saw on the roof 

of the house an **^*“,8 

enormous black n 

cat which moved 

one of its fore- 

paws as if beckon- — 

ing. Every time WjjBf 

it moved its paw —— — l"W 

the corpse, stand- IJi 


Cats have a strange power that 
causes the dead to move at their 
will.” 

The night watch now began. 
After a long time Jingoro broke 
the silence: 

“ I haven’t told you as yet, but 
some hours ago, when in the wilder- 



ing at the entrance, struggled for¬ 
ward. 

” Hail ” he shouted. ” Just as. I 
thought! A cat is to blame for all 
this mischief. ”' He drove away 
the cat. 

The body at once became inert 
and sank to the floor. 

After it had been carried behind 
the screen the old man went over to 
Jingoro and said: 

“ I’m thankful to you. But for 
you the body of my old woman 
would have been spirited away. 


E carry a stone 

^Mlft .^‘""“bh, that’s 
^ nothing,” responded 

the old man. “ Things 
like that happen around here all 
the time.” 

Jingoro reached Hida without 
further adventure. On beholding 
his beloved pupil the old teacher 
felt his stren^h returning and he 
recovered rapidly despite his hav¬ 
ing been close to death. But the 
days dragged painfully to Jingoro, 
anxious to return to Yedo (Tokyo) 
to assist Masagoro. 

When Jingoro was able to bid 
farewell to his master he obtained 
from a priest, in a nearby temple, 
a charm to protect him from the 
mischief-making goblins on the road 
between Akegawa and Yamada, 
and then started on his return 
journey. 
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Nothing occurred on the way to 
delay or annoy him. He stopped 
only when forced to do so by hun¬ 
ger or darkness and reached Lord 
Kaga’s estate, thin and haggard. 

It was the intention of Masagoro 
to go slowly in the building of the 
gate, hoping that by so doing Jin- 
goro would return m time to help 
him. But Lord Kaga insisted upon 
having the work done as quickly as 
possiHe, tbus forcing Masagoro to 
complete it while Jingoro was still 
away. 

Evidently his lordship found the 
new gate satisfactory, for the 
money for the great contract was 
paid without delay. 

All went well, yet Masagoro 
often stood before the gate with a 
sense of uneasiness that he could 
not overcome. He felt that some¬ 
thing was wrong with it, but was 
unable to detect wherein lay the 
fault. Desiring to hear public com¬ 
ment he disguised himself and min¬ 
gled with people passing the gate. 
He heard nothing but praise of his 
work. Nevertheless, he was not 
satisfied. It was the praise of lay¬ 
men. He felt that he must hear the 
criticism of his brother craftsmen. 

Again he disguised himself and 
went to the gate. This time several 
carpenters, with their tool-chests on 
their shoulders, were returning home 
after their day’s work. As they 
passed the gate they studied it in¬ 
tently. Said one: 

“ At last it’s finished. It’s^ won¬ 
derful I Money was spent without 
stint. Not much carving, but that 
gives it a certain pleasing refine¬ 
ment. Beautiful! What’s your 
opinion of it, Tammi? ” 

“ I don’t entirely agree with 
you,” replied Tammi. “ It is 
. slightly too low—too low and op¬ 
pressive. There’s a mistake some¬ 
where. What a pity 1 ” 
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When Masagoro heard this he 
felt as if a needle had been thrust 
into his heart He returned home 
so dispirited and pale that his wife, 
Oden, disturbed, said: 

“ What troubles you? The sake 
(rice wine) is warm. It will make 
you feel cheerful. I’ll give you a 
cup right away.” 

But he shook his head and 
groaned. 

“ Are you ill, husband? By the 
way, Jingoro San has come back. 
He has iust untied his traveling san* 
dab and is washing his feet.” 

Masagoro’s whole demeanor 
changed. “ Jingoro 1 ” he cried. 
“ How glad 1 am 1 Bring him here 
—quick?” 

Oden, amazed at the sudden 
change, said to herself: 

“ What can be the matter with 
my man ? Has he lost his reason ? ” 
Then she called, “ Jingoro San, my 
husband is impatient to see you. 
Come up quickly, please.” 

Jingoro hastened to Masagoro, 
saying, “Hai, Chief! I’ve just come 
back. 1 saw my old teacher, and, 
as soon as he beheld me he began 
to improve and is now well. What 
has happened to you. Chief? You 
don’t look so well as usual.” 

“ I have, I think, a slight cold. 
I’m not quite well.” 

“ That’s too bad. 

“ Well, Jingoro, during your ab¬ 
sence the gate was finished. Official 
inspection and payment for the con¬ 
tract passed without question, so I 
feel rather easy now. But I want 
you to see the gate.” 

“ AU right. Chief.” 

Masagoro and Jingoro, in order 
to avoid attracting attention, waited 
until so late that the streets were 
nearly deserted. They started 
about midnight, taking with them 
two young carpenters each of whom 
carried a long bamboo pole with a 
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candle stuck, on one eaid. Arrived 
at: the gate the young men lifted 
the- candles and ^Id the poles high 
so that Jingoro could inspect £e 
wook. 

Jit^ro riveted his gaze upon it, 
studying aid examining it in silence. 
Finally'he said: 

“ Hm. It is very well done. 
There’s no flaw.” 

When they returned to the house 
Maeagoeo said to the young car* 
patters: 

“ You must be weary. You should 

S t to bed, for there’s a great deal 
ryou to do tomorrow.” 

He sent his wife away, too. 
“Now,” said he to Jingoro in a 
tone of deep anxiety, “ tell me hon* 
estly what yoa think of k.” 

Jnngero hesitated a moment, 
tkm said: 

“ Well . . . Chief . . .” 

“ Answer me! ” demandedMasa- 
goro. 

^ “ I fear. Chief, that the gate is 
slightly too low.” 

“ Yes, yesl ” groaned Masagoro. 
“ Although it passed Lord Kaga’s 
inspection, the feeling that I had 
failed to bring it up to my own ideal 
has tortured me night and day. 
How could such an error have been 
made?” 

“ You’ve followed my diagram,” 
ingoro replied, “ so there could not 
ave been any mistake there. But 
somewhere careless cutting has been 
done. We cannot exactly trace the 
location, but we feel it, however, by 
virtue of the human soul that alone 
can detect the wrong done. 

“ It’s quite likely that one of the 
carpenters, with sleepy eyes and 
stupid head, after a night’s revel, 
slighted the work and cut one of 
the four big timbers too short. 
Xhen fearing the loss of his head 
as a consequence, he tried to hood¬ 
wink you by cutting the other three 


timbers to match th& •ne he spoiled. 
Had he confessed his mistake the 
error could have been easily recti¬ 
fied; but in trying to hide his guilt 
he committed a crime when he cut 
the other timbers too short. This 
caused a serious alteration in the 
whole structure. 

“ Unfortunately, workmen often 
have these low standards. Unless., 
you keep your eye on them con- 
s^tly you are likely to meet with 
^saster. ^ Well, laymen won’t no* 
tice the imperfection, in tbe gate, 
but men of our own art can’t be de- 
ceived.^ So: Long as it passed official 
inspection satisfactorily let the mat¬ 
ter drop from your mind; It cank 
be rij^ted now.” 

” Truly said,” Masagoro replied.. 

“ I am- enlightened by your explana¬ 
tion. I have been troubled not a 
little, but at last I am set at ease. 
Let’s have some sake." 

They talked upon various sub¬ 
jects while sipping the warm wine. 
Finally Masagoro said, rather 
abruptly: 

“ Life is uncertain. One can 
never tell what is going to happen 
tomorrow. I don’t feel exactly 
right. There’s a strange sensation 
about my heart. Therefore I ask 
you, should anything unexpectedly 
happen to me, to be my son’s guar¬ 
dian. Chokichi, although almost 
of a man’s stature, is but a child 
yet. You would look out for him, 
wouldn’t you ? ” 

‘‘ Certainly. But you are tired 
out and things look gloomy tonight. 
Tomorrow you’ll laugh at all this.” 

“No doubt that’s so, Jingoro. 
Well, let’s go to bed.” 

At dawn Oden roused Jingoro, 
crying: 

“ Please get up and call the . 
others. I can’t find my husband. 
When I awoke the screen was open. 
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It’s too early to go to the morning 
bath. What has become of him? ” 

Jingoro, instantly aroused, said: 
“ We’ll search for him right away.” 
He called Chokichi and me carpen¬ 
ters. All hastily dressed and ran 
hither and thither, looking for 
Masagoro. 

Suddenly it occurred to Jingoro 
that something might be learned 
about the chief from the gate¬ 
keeper of the Koto-Kuji temple. At 
that very moment the gatelceeper 
appeared, saying: 

‘‘ I’ve got something terrible to 
tell you! While it was still dark 
this morning your chief came to ine 
and said he had left something in 
the workshop. He entered the 
gate. I waited a long time for his 
return, and, at last I went in. 
Taihende! Alas I The chief was 
dead! He had cut his throat with 
his chisel I ” 


Chokichi, crying, “ Taihende!'* 
started for the temple, followed by 
all the rest, Jingoro acting like a 
madman. 

There in the workshop they 
found the dead master. Beside him 
lay two letters: one for his wife and 
one for Jingoro. Jingoro read 
his aloud in .trembling voice: 

“ ‘ I put all my soul into the 
building of the gate of this temple, 
expecting to attain everlasting fame, 
and 1 saw that I had failed. More¬ 
over, I kept silent about this to 
Lord Kaga, who paid such an enor¬ 
mous price for the work. This has 
troubled my conscience greatly, 
making me feel like a robber. So I 
take my life as an apologv. So- 
murai die on the battlefield. A 
craftsman dies for his profession— 
when he fails. Natnu ami da- 
hutsu! I adore thee, oh eternal 
Buddha!’” 
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The Apple Tree 

By 

SVATOPLUK CeCH 
From the Czech by Sarka B. Hrbkova 



Though best kno’um as a poet and a <tvriter of novels of 
epic character, Svatopluk Cech was also among the most 
prominent of Czechoslovakia’s modern short story writers. 

_ He was a man who had travelled extensively, and had wide 
literary and journalistic training. His writing is character¬ 
ized by keenness of observation, a kindly philosophy, and a 
mild, chuckling humor. He had a deep national feeling, and 
one of his books, "The Blacksmith of Lesetin," was confiscated 
three times by the Austrian government. He died in 1918 at 
the age of sixty-two. 


I N the roster of legal cases tried 
by Dr. X, the rural district is 
' very poorly represented. But 
to make up for the lack of many 
cases, there is one which presents 
a picture of pastoral life with all its 
characteristics. 

I am of the opinion that every 
attorney’s office in the city has at 
least one such typical rural figure 
which refreshes now and then with 
its zephyrs of old-fashioned sim¬ 
plicity the heavy air poisoned by the 
newfangled maladies of society. 

Such cases are for the lawyer 
himself, no doubt, a necessary men¬ 
tal diversion. He has disposed of 
a long line of hardened, distrustful, 
city clients who, like the possessed 
animal in Goethe’s simile, whirl 
about perpetually in the empty circle 
of their own dryasdust affairs. His 
head is full of figures, merchandise, 
drafts, pensions, mortgages and sim¬ 
ilar things. Just then the door opens 
again and with a respectful “ May 
God grant you good afternoon 1 ” 
there enters a bulky figure squeez¬ 
ing a shaggy cap between his hands 
in great embarrassment. 
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The face of the lawyer brightens. 

“ A right good welcome to you, 
my good man 1 Sit down, sit down 1 
Well, have you had rain out your 
way, too ? And what are you bring¬ 
ing us? ” 

And the “good man’’ tells his story 
in his simple “home grown’’ man¬ 
ner, interspersing his remarks with 
pithy phrases and many gestures. 
The lawyer smiles. He is amused 
by the history of the dispute which 
has as its stage a village green in 
the center of thatched roofs covered 
with moss and a mass of rustling 
golden sheaves, a wide, free region 
which he probably does not long for 
in his comfortable city room, but to 
which at times he likes to fly in 
fancy, leaving behind him the piles 
of dusty documents and law books. 
He is amused by his country client’s 
naive confidence in his all power¬ 
fulness and utterly diabolical shrewd¬ 
ness. Finally, there is a pleasant 
fascination in the silent readiness 
with which a rustic of that sort be¬ 
fore each interview draws out, of 
his own accord, an advance payment 
from some tattered little book or 
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from the knotted comer of a hand* 
kerchief, and in the readiness with 
which he later pays legal fees of 
whatever size. 

This country clientage has, to be 
sure, its shady sides. Not among 
the least of these is the fact that such 
an individual usually smells of fur 
and in winter likes to sit close to the 
office stove where, like a snow man, 
he gradually thaws out into poob of 
dirty water. 

In the case refer to, this 
rustic affair was inscribed in the 
register of Dr. X under the modest 
title of Matthew Prochazka. The 
matter first came to the office some 
three years before, and in a short 
time won all hearts. It began with 
a dispute whose subject was far more 
suited to a pastoral idyl or as ma¬ 
terial for a poem than as the object 
of a legal controversy. 

It was an apple tree. ^ apple 
tree — of poetic association — as 
charming in May when thousands 
of buzzing bees flit about its frag- 
grant rose and white crown as in the 
fall when its green branches bend 
beneath the sweet burden of blush¬ 
ing apples. 

The thing happened this way. 
On the boundary line which divided 
the Prochazka farm from the field 
belonging to Barbara Vrchcabova 
stood a lone apple-tree in whose 
shade in former years the owners of 
the two neighboring properties used 
often to sit at harvest time beside 
each other in perfect harmony. But 
one year Mrs. Vrchcabova had the 
tree, which was now quite old, gar¬ 
nered of its fruit—although, as later 
the alternate conflicting documents 
verified, this act produced her not 
quite a basketful of sourish apples 
—and a few days later Matthew 
Prochazka preferred through his 
legal representative a two-page 
charge against her for trespassing. 


Since that time a great many 
other quarrels between the two 
neighbors had been added to the dis¬ 
pute over the apple tree. They in¬ 
cluded controversies about the boun¬ 
dary line, the overhanging eaves, 
an obstructed window, a protruding 
rafter and other illegal trespasses 
vi clam precario; but the apple tree 
still held the foreground and be¬ 
came for the office an inseparable 
s^bol of the personality of Mat¬ 
thew Prochazka. 

“ Well, what about the apple- 
tree? ” was the first question of the 
clerks, whenever they magnani¬ 
mously opened a conversation with 
him, and the chief began each rela¬ 
tion of the events in a new quarrel 
of his cwntry client with his rapa¬ 
cious neighbor bv jabbing a dot in 
the center of a sheet of paper widi 
the words: " Here, then, stands die 
apple tree—^and here to the rig^t, 
etc-” 

Many of the later altercadons 
had long since concluded, but the 
strife over the apple-tree drag^ged 
along endlessly. I don’t know the 
cause of its unnatural length, 
whether the contest slid over from 
the firm ground of possessed prop¬ 
erty to the slippery^ arena or the 
question of ownership, or whether 
the progress of the law suit was held 
back by some probatio diabolica — 
for 1 do not understand such things. 
But certain it is that Prochazka con¬ 
tinued to ask at each visit, And 
how far along are we, please, with 
the apple-tree? ” 

“ It^ won’t be long now till the 
preliminary evidence is all in,” an¬ 
swered the lawyer. 

‘‘ I don’t care what I have to pay 
—just see to it, Mr. Lawyer, mat 
she has a lot of expense I ” 

It was no wonder that good old 
Prochazka wished that every evil 
might befall his neighbor. A child- 
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less widower and proprietor of a 
fine estate, he might have enjoyed 
complete earthly bliss if an envious 
fate had not destined Mrs. Vrchca- 
bova of all people to be his neigh¬ 
bor. It was she who most ef- 
fectualljr embittered his life. On 
three sides her {property encom¬ 
passed his, not with the friendly 
embrace of neighborly love, but like 
a ferocious beast thrusti^ out its 
claws to seize its prey. The prop¬ 
erty line separating the two estates 
was not a peaceful insensible mark¬ 
ing, but it gave evidence on every 
hand of being a boundary of furious 
attack and fierce defense. Every 
corner was a sharp tooth fastening 
itself into the neighboring land. 
Every landmark on the two estates 
aroused'the suspicion that year by 
year it was advancing, and not by 
pin-head lengths as did the petrified 
shepherds in the old folk tales. In¬ 
deed, even the house belonging to 
Mrs. Vrchcabova, with the attrac¬ 
tive inn adjoining it, seemed to be 
gradually moving forward into Mat- 
uiew Prochazlu’s lot, blinking 
more and more greedily through its 
several windows from day to day. 
The upper dormer appeared to 
grin moricingly and the shame¬ 
less pumpkins in their impatience 
climbed over the fence into their 
neighbor’s property. 

To be sure I don’t know which 
was the lamb and which the wolf or 
if, after all, both were not wolves, 
but certain it is that a faction in 
our office accepted Prochazka’s ver¬ 
sion of the situation with a non¬ 
committal smile. That smile did 
not vanish even when Prochazka, 
under solemn oath, vowed that his 
restless neighbor would finally drive 
him to sell his estate and emigrate 
somewhere into Russia or America, 
and then he swore that he had his 
fill of law suits, and that the woman 


was a fiend incarnate, that she had 
the premature death of her husband 
on her conscience, and that he could 
tell things about her that would 
make his listeners’ hair stand on end. 

In the meantime, one law suit 
followed on the heels of'another. 
Only a short time before a certain 
impertinent rafter, projecting a 
good nine inches over into the aerial 
property of Matthew Prochazka, 
had been, by the court’s findings, 
happily driven back into Barbara 
.Vrdjcabova’s roof. Already Pro¬ 
chazka’s legal representative was 
making preparations for a new 
action for trespass through the wil¬ 
ful pulling out of two stakes from a 
certain fence, beginning the species 
facti with the customary digging 
in of a point into the middle of the 
sheet of paper accompanied by the 
words, “ Here, then, stands the 
apple tree-” 

“ Stood,” Matthew Prochazka 
corrected him, just as he had done 
several times before. 

I must, without delay, add the in¬ 
formation that the unfortunate apple 
tree did not survive the end of the 
argument. One stormy night it 
passed from this earth, after having 
been shattered and set afire by light¬ 
ning, thus concluding its career 
'’gloriously and beautifully like a 
splendid meteor. This, however, 
did not have the slightest effect on 
the law-suit, which pursued its calm, 
regular way over the charred re¬ 
mains of the apple tree._ For the 
purposes of the court-action it still 
existed, flourished, bloomed, bore 
sourish apples —quod non est in 
actis, non est in mundo! 

A few days after the drawing up 
of the documents in the new action 
involving the fence, Prochazka again 
visited the office. 

“ The complaint is already 
lodged,” his legal friend greeted 
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him. “ Have you seen to it that turkeys and geese. She doesn’t keep 
nothing was removed ? ” them for profit or for pleasure, 

“Both the stakes lie just where God knows; only to torment me 

they fell on the ground.” from morning till night with their 

“ The point is that the commission crowing, clucking, peeping and chat- 
at its local investigation must find tering, and to fly over the fence into 
an undisturbed picture of the act of my garden and cause destruction 
trespass.” until my heart fairly aches. Even 

“ But there’s another snag to it, before this, it kept me busy driving 
Mr. Attorney.” them away, but since those two 

“ What sort of snag? ” stakes in the fence are missing, they 

“ Through that opening in the stay in my garden as if they were at 
fence — you understand — her home. But I’m going to put,an end 
chickens are flocking Into my garden to that sort of thing. I’m going to 
and are causing all kinds of damage, buy myself, you understand, a double 
My poor dead wife used to like to barrelled shot-gun, and I’ll shoot 
keep chickens and I myself enjoy anything that comes through the 
seeing a brood of fine golden gos- fence, even if it’s her finest turkey." 
lings or speckled chicks cheeping “ You’d certainly not do yourself 
around a bustling mother-hen. But any good by that. I advise a dif- 
Mrs. Vrchcabova even in that line ferent method. Just help yourself 
passes all limits. Her yard is a to several of her hens and other 
regular poultry barracks. It fairly poultry as security for the damage 
swarms with roosters, hens, ducks, you have suffered. It is a special 
kind of security—or pledge-right— 
that the law in this instance allows.” 

A few days after this advice 
Prochazka again entered the oflSce 
very apparent excitement. 
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“ Well, did you catch the 
poultry? ” asked the attorney. 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“ And what was the result? ” 

“ This! ” Prochazka brushed 
away the dry yellow hair from his 
forehead, and showed a black bruise 
and several good sized bumps. 

“A fight?” 

“And what a fight I She came 
over with her hired man and poultry 
girl. She called me robber, thief, 
scoundrel. She snatched the chickens 
from my possession by force and 
when I rushed after her she picked 
lip one of those loose stakes and hit 
me on the head. I picked up the 
other stake and we would un¬ 
doubtedly have broken them over 
each other’s heads if the neighbors 
hadn’t come between us.” 

“ Well, we’ll teach her some man¬ 
ners. We will prefer a coutt charge 
against her tomorrow for an offense 
a^inst the security of honor. You 
will go personally to the county court 
to attend the trial. I will give you 
complete Instructions as to your pro¬ 
cedure. I would go with you but I 
have some things 1 simply can’t put 
off.” 

After that interview Prochazka 
did not appear in the office for so 
long a time that it seemed strange 
to all of us. A week passed by, two, 
three, and the office missed the bulky 
figure of the sturdy countryman. 

In the meantime the long antici¬ 
pated end came to pass: the suit over 
the apple tree was ended by a de¬ 
cision in favor of Matthew Pro¬ 
chazka on every point at issue. 

When, after a considerable leng^ 
of time, the successful litigant again 
stepped into the office, the attorney 
triumphantly‘waved the decree be¬ 
fore his eyes. 

** We’ve won, friend, we’ve 
won I ” 

But to the attorney’s great amaze¬ 


ment, Prochazka’s eyes glistened 
only for an instant and then imme¬ 
diately the expression of embarrass¬ 
ment which he had worn on enter¬ 
ing ag^in overspread his face. 

” You don’t seem pleased? What 
has happened to you r Did you lose 
the case at the county court for insult 
to your honor? ” 

^‘No!” 

“ Well, what then? Just read this 
splendid decision. Mrs. Vrchcabova 
must have turned every color of the 
rainbow when she read it. Just look 
at the huge costs and damages which 
she will have to pay.” 

“ It’s too late now,” stammered 

PrripliaTif a 

» Late?* Why—late? ” asked the 
lawyer in astonishment. 

‘‘Because we’re about half each 
other’s already.” 

‘‘ You—and Mrs. Vrchcabova? ” 

‘‘ Yesterday we had the first banns 
read.” 

‘‘ You don’t mean to say that you 
Intend to marry Mrs. Vrchcabova? 
For heaven’s sake, tell me how it 
happened.”^ 

‘‘ WeU, it began at the county 
court during the proceedings against 
her for assault upon my honor. 
When they called us into the court¬ 
room, the Judge was sitting at his 
desk writing with his back turned to 
us. You probably know him, Mr. 
Attorney, don’t ^ou ? ” 

‘‘ I’ve seen him a good many 
times. He would serve himself and 
others best if he’d retire to his well- 
earned rest.” 

‘‘ To be sure, he is a very old man. 
His head is as white as snow. But 
his cheeks still glow with health. 
Well, then, he was sitting with his 
back to us and kept on writing. At 
the other desk sat a clerk with pen 
in hand an^nging some papers in 
front of him. We sat silent for a 
while.. Then Mrs. Vrchcabova be- 
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gan. She opened all her flood-gates. 
But I know how to do a little talk¬ 
ing, myself. She never in her life 
heard so much peppery truth as she 
listened to in that short space of 
time. I told her everything mat was 
on my heart. She flew at me, 
wept, stamped her feet—in short we 
created such a disturbance that the 
assistants in the adjoining rooms be¬ 
gan to open the doors, and the clerk 
looked anxiously in the direction of 
the judge. The judge nodded his 
head and smiled, but kept on writ¬ 
ing. After I had eased my feelings 
and Mrs. Vrchcabova had become 
hoarse from shouting, he put his pen 
behind his ear, took a pinch of snuff 
and then turned to me.” 

“ Well, did you tell each other 
everything? ” he asked. “ I think 
it would be best now if you’d shake 
hands and go home. And it would 
be best if hereafter you’d live in 
harmony and neighborly love, and 
quit running here to us with every 
little matter. By this perpetual 
squabbling you don’t help either 
your honor or your pocketbooks.” 

“ That’s the way with those old 
men,” bitterly commented the at¬ 
torney. “ They like to transform 
the judge’s chair into a pulpit. Well, 
and how did the affair end? Did 
you do as instructed? ” 

‘‘ What was I to do? ” answered 
Prochazka in a depressed voice. 
‘‘The judge scolded us so thoroughly 
and yet in such a funny fashion that 
at last we couldn’t help shaking 
hands half in laughter.” 

‘‘So! Well, you messed things up 
beautifully I ” cried the attorney, 
striding violently back and forth in 
the room. ‘‘ If that’s the way you 
follow my advice, why do you come 
back to ask it at all? Why do you 
lodge complaints? What was the 
use of all those expenditures? To 
be sure, I forgot that now you be¬ 
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long to each other. No doubt the 
Judge Immediately performed the 
marriage ceremony, too ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, more than halfway. When 
we offered our hands to each other, 
he suggested with a smile that we 
ought to clasp hands in a different 
place and in that way all the conflict 
over the fences and boundaries 
would be swept away forever. He 
insisted that we were just made for 
each other, anyway. After that 
each of us rode home by a different 
route. But the following Sunday I 
went to Mokrin to high mass and 
the priest talked so beautifully about 
friendly harmony and neighborly 
love; and all the time the sun shone 
so cheerily through the high win¬ 
dows, down on the golden pulpit, on 
the pictures and altar roses, on the 
schoolgirls at the railing and on the 
assembled parish that it all made my 
heart melt. And when later I made 
my way homeward through the field 
path, and looked around over God’s 
golden blessings, waving all about 
me, I couldn’t help thinking of the 
old judge’s advice. And the further 
1 walked the more the thought kept 
pressing in upon me that by marry¬ 
ing Mrs. Vrchcabova I could best 
end the tiresome lawsuits and secure 
the blessed peace for which I’ve 
yearned so long. I realized that 
after all she wasn’t a bad looking 
woman, a good housekeeper, and 
that our lands adjoin. In this mood 
I walked as far as the inn on her 
place. I stopped there perspiring 
and tired, and looked at the inviting 
house with its walls covered with 
grapevines, and at her garden with 
its thicket of sunflowers and the yard 
filled with poultry. That’s the way 
my place used to look when my wife 
was alive. Just then I saw my neigh¬ 
bor right before me in the open 
window watering the flowers. When 
1 caught sight of her so suddenly 
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I reached for my cap without even 
thinking, and she at once called out 
with a pleasant smile “ God’s greet¬ 
ings to you, neighbor I Won’t you 
come in and have a glass of ale?” 
Without thinking I entered the inn 
and—and—” 

” Well, and what are you coming 
to me for? Do you expect me to 
:write up your marriage agreement?” 

“ Oh, I’ll come here with my in¬ 
tended bride some day to settle all 
those matters. But today I have 
something different on my heart.” 

” Well, then—^what is it? ” 

” We’ve been talking over certain 
things relating to our future com¬ 


bined property. Her land—^j^ou 
know—borders on the other side 
with the property of the cottager, 
Mares. That fellow is as slide as 
an eel—you know—and he has a 
bed of poppies extending into her 
land and—^you know—^he is wearing 
a path right over the field—” 

The face of his legal adviser 
broadened. 

“ Slower—old man,”—^he said. 
“ We’ll have to write it down in 
regular order. Just wait, we’ll 
sharpen up a new pencil for that 
rascal, Mares. There! Well, then, 
here stands—stood—the apple tree 
and here—” 


// the Cubists had to use the things they draw 



(Kasper, Stockholm) 
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Juan Neira 

By 

JOAQUfN DIaZ GaRC^S 
From the Spanish (Chile) by H. C, Sckweikert 
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I America as a journalist, an essayist and a short-story writer. He has also been con- 

I nected with the diplomatic service and was for a time secretary of the Chilean Legation 
I in Rome. He deals principally with life and customs of the still recent past of his own 
I country, and all his work is characterized by its vivid and realistic style and language. 
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N eira was the overseer on the 
estate of the Willows, an 
extensive property in the 
south, with large holdings of hill 
country and a scanty addition of 
level acreage. Fifty years of the 
most active labor had been able to 
leave no other impress on him 
than a slight stoop of the shoulders 
and a few gray hairs in the abundant 
crop on his head. Senor Neira wore 
neither mustache nor whiskers, as do 
most men in rural districts, showing 
. a look of determination and frank¬ 
ness on his clean-cut face that made 
it exceptionally charming. A soldier 
with Valdivia in the revolution of 
* 51 , and a sergeant with Bunin in the 
war of ’ 79 , overseer Neira had suf¬ 
fered a sword thrust in the nape of 
the neck and three bullet wounds in 
his body. Tall, disproportionally 
tall, broad shoulders in spite of his 
stoop, and bow legs because of his 
constant horseback-riding, Neira 
could nevertheless have passed for a 
fine sculptor’s model of strength and 
ener^. 

His forceful voice, a decisiveness 
of gesture, an open expression— 
what an enchanting picture of the 
valiant and loyal cowboy was Neira! 
His land was not far from the old 
house of the Willows where I used 


to pass very pleasant summer days 
with my friend, the son of the 
proprietor. I recall his place now 
as though it were before my eyes— 
an enormous willow tree spread 
part of its branches over the white 
cottage roofed with totora; in the 
corridor, at a tub, his wife Andrea, 
eternally washing clothes whiter 
than snow; a saddle packed with 
skins and straps hanging over a 
wooden stand; and two shrill and 
quarrelsome geese at the door for¬ 
ever threatening our red stockings 
which seemed to irritate them. 

Every year when, on returning 
from examinations, we arrived home 
at the Willows, our first visit was to 
Andrea, who suspended her washing 
of linen to utter a few cries of sur¬ 
prise and then wept like a spoiled 
child. Always she found us taller, 
stouter, better looking, (if you 
please), and concluded by offering 
us the same treat—roasted corn 
meal with honey. 

Then we had to go in search of 
' Senor Neira, most likely making his 
rounds over the uplands. From 
afar, at the bend or the road, the 
overseer recognized us, and digging 
the spurs into his brown horse he 
arrived like a swift cloud at our side. 
What laughter, what exclamations, 
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what caresses I As a return favor 
for our cigars he gave us partridge 
nests which he had found among the 
boulders and the broom, and began 
to ask questions about everything, if 
there was going to be war, if we 
had completed our studies, if we had 
found sweethearts, 
j From the time of our arrival at 
the Willows Senor Neira never took 
a step without us, I on one side, my 
friend on the other. What ques¬ 
tions we asked, how we pried into 
everything! 

I No sooner had Senor Neira re¬ 
plied to one question than a new 
one descended upon him, and if he 
took pleasure in answering us we 
took no less in hearing his eimressive 
language, the peculiar way in which 
he slurred his syllables and the 
special color with which he adorned 
everything. 

i For two years I did not go to the 
Willows, but when I took my 
Bachelor of Arts degree my parents 
gave their consent. I notified my 
friend by telegraph that I was com¬ 
ing next day on the Express from 
Santiago. When the train arrived 
at the station he was there on horse¬ 
back, with my horse by his side and 
the servant carefully tightening the 
girth. An enthusiastic embrace, the 
usual questions about each other’s 
families and then—to horse! 

“ What have you got there? ” my 
friend asked, pointing to a package 
which peeped from my pocket. 

“ A knife for Senor Neira.” 

“ It would have been welcome 
when they assassinated him! " 

” What! Neira ? Is it possible ? ” 

And there escaped me the only 
question that occurred to me about 
the valiant overseer: 

“ And Neira let them assassinate 
him ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you everything,” said my 
friend, “ but let’s hurry on or it will 
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be night and they will be worried at 
home.” 

We started on a gallop down the 
poplar-lined road. 

Neira had been ” sentenced.” In 
our county districts exceptional im¬ 
portance is given that word. The 
overseer one day gave several cuts 
with a whip to a fellow of bad 
character whom he caught stealing, 
and refused him any further employ¬ 
ment on the estate. It was he who 
had “ sentenced ” Neira. 

“ Never mind,” he said, “ some 
day we’ll meet alone.” 

Neira shrugged his shoulders. 
He knew well that the miserable 
wretch would not meet him face to 
face alone; he might, though, look 
up a gang to make the attaoc. But 
after all, didn’t he have on his saddle 
a knife which had served him many 
a time to defend himself? 

The days passed. Neira never 
failed to make his rounds over the 
hills and return slowly late in the 
afternoon, coming to the house of 
the manager to report that all was 
well with the cattle. 

One day he was on the hills with 
his older boy, a young fellow of 
twelve years, with lar^e black eyes, 
a faithful image of his father and 
the well-founded hope of the owners 
of the Willows. Neira carried him 
In front of the saddle and talked to 
him; far below on the plateau old 
Andrea was bent over her linen. 

Afternoon came, and the setting 
sun, a red disk, sank like a king 
deposed. A disorderly revelry of 
colors flooded the horizon, and the 
,rest of the sky was intensely blue 
and free from white clouds. 

Who has not seen the Chilean 
hills covered with the bolduf A 
gray slope with golden patches of 
broom; giant cactus raise their pro¬ 
tecting arms; and the boldu of the 
'darkest, deepest green seems to 
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climb the mountain like penitents on 
a pilgrimage. 

On the level ground Senor Neira 
had dismounted to tighten the girth 
of his horse and to take a smoke. 
The boy busied himself looking for 
ripe guillaves. Suddenly Neira 
thought he saw a boldu move. He 
threw a stone at it. 

A man stepped from behind the 
bush and started to walk toward* 
him, whistling merrily. One look 
convinced Neira that he was facing 
an ambuscade. The laborer before 
him was the one who had “ sen¬ 
tenced ” him, and he would not be 
going alone over the hills in search 
of him. With one hand he felt his 
belt for his curved dagger; with the 
other he pulled out his tobacco 
pouch and proceeded to roll a 
cigarette. 

“You were hiding, eh?” he 
asked mockingly as he poured the 
tobacco into the corn leaf. 

“ I was waiting for you, Senor 
Neira.” 

“ You did hot come alone, of 
course,” continued the overseer. 
“ You are not one of those who 
fights face to face.” 

“ That—^perhaps, senor! ” and 
the laborer came forward slowly, 
like* a cat, almost dragging himself 
along. 

“ Well, stop a bit and let me 
smoke this cigarette. There is 
time—” 

The peasant stopped. Either it 
was admiration or it was fear, but 
the assassin stood there in doubt. 

The sun now scarcely showed the 
rim of its red disk, which looked like 
a bloodstain, and the lengthening 
shadows doubled the number of 
boldus pilgrims who were climbing 
the slope and who seemed grieved 
lest night overtake them at their 
arduous task. 

The cigarette was finished and 


Alegria, the peasant, put his hand 
through his belt searching for some¬ 
thing. 

“ You,” said Neira, taking his 
boy by the arm, “ stand behind me 
and don’t move. And see that you 
don’t cryl ” 

Placing his hand on the hilt of his 
curved dagger, he rolled his black 
Castilian blanket around his other 
arm and said to the peasant: 

“ Don’t expose yourself, Alegria 1 
Call your friends. I don’t want to 
stain my Sunday dagger on you 
alone.” 

Someone whistled and Alegria 
turned his head to see if they were 
all there. Five men came bounding 
up, groping for the knives in their 
belts. 

“ Neira, your hour has come.” 

“And yours, coward—” 

With a single leap all were on top 
of the overseer who threw himself 
back and raised the arm on which 
he had wrapped his poncho. 

At that moment the twilight was 
invading all things with its uncertain 
and vague glow, making it difficult 
to distinguish objects. Neira, with 
his brows knitted to see better, 
placed himself with a leap outside of 
that circle in which they could have 
killed him like a dog, the better to 
protect his back and the beloved 
object taking refuge behind it. 

Alegria managed to reach an arm 
with his knife at the same time that 
another of the bandits broke his at 
the shoulder. Neira at first was 
content to ward off the blows. 
Then all at once the old overseer 
was transformed—he was the soldier 
of Valdivia and the sergeant of 
Bunin, his two wounds burned and 
irritated him like an angry-bull, and 
instead of avoiding the circle which 
sought to close in upon him he leaped 
forward and made the air whistle 
with the fiercest knife-thrusts that 
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Chilean arm ever gave. 

One of the bandits lost his 
balance and fell and the fury of the 
others doubled amidst roarings, stabs 
and insults. Neira was a wild beast; 
he attacked even as he defended 
himself; now the battle was silent 
and there was heard only the death* 
rattle of the dying and the breath, 
panting and short, of those who 
were slashing with their knives. All 
were so close together that every 
one of their thrusts reached Neira’s 
vigorous body and every attack of 
the heroic overseer opened a 
stomach or tore a breast. 

At the moment when the shadows 
were becoming denser there rose 
from below on the plain a voice 
which all have heard with head un¬ 
covered. It was the little bell of 
the estate ringing the Angelus, the 
wind making it appear now like a 
moan and again like a woman’s 
voice calling. 

But there was too much blood 
for them to hear it. The blows 
struck against each other, the curved 
knife plunged in every time up to 
the hilt, while the blood ran in a 
stream down the hill around the 
rocks. The bandits now felt the 
strength of Neira, for another one 
of them fell to the ground from loss 
of blood, and yet the overseer 
showed no sign of fatigue. 

The attack became fiercer. The 
overseer caught hold of Alegria, 
who had missed a blow, and tried to 
strangle him with his bare hands, 
but the others seeing him exposed 
covered Neira with knife thrusts. 
Neira uttered a cry of agony and 
fell to the ground locked with his 
enemy. The combat had reached 
the supreme and desperate moment. 
Neira was concentrating all his 
strength on strangling Alegria who 
was writhing on the ground in 
desperation, and his strong fingers 
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tightened more and more on the 
blood-stained neck of the traitor 
and buried themselves in the dry 
jaws which still gave out gasps of 
anger. 

The three bandits understood 
that the affair was ended and 
started to run. Neira sprang up 
from the ground, abandoned his 
victim, and tried to overtake them, 
but he was staggering like a 
drunken man and reeling. He re¬ 
turned pale and distorted to his son, 
who was no longer able to keep 
back his tears. 

“ Assassins 1 ” he managed to 
shout. “ Wretches 1 Cowards 1—” 
and fell on the ground beside the 
three corpses which all together 
were not worth a single drop of the 
blood of that hero. 

Night fell with its cold and dreary 
darkness. 

For a long time Neira breathed 
painfully and the boy, bending over 
him, was filled with silent despair 
and fear. All at once the overseer 
straightened up, crawled toward a 
tree and taking hold of it succeeded 
in rising to his feet. 

“ Bring the horse,” he managed 
to say. 

The boy, covered with blood also, 
although not wounded, pale as a 
corpse, gropingly approached the 
horse and returned slowly with it. 
But Neira had again fallen to the 
ground helpless. 

” You have the horse? ” he asked 
in a scarcely perceptible voice. 

“ Yes, daddy.” 

“ Good.” 

With a fresh effort Neira was on 
his feet. Taking hold of his son he 
placed him on the horse which was 
patiently champing its bit. Then, 
gathering^ all his strength, placing 
one foot in the stirrup, he succeeded 
in mounting not without a groan of 
agony and suffering. 
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The horse started to walk. Neira 
felt all his wounds opening. But it 
was of no consequence. The over¬ 
seer’s sole wish was to reach the 
house of the manager and pronounce 
those solemn words of every eve¬ 
ning: “All is well with the cattle.” 

It was now late. A dizziness 
overcame Neira and he fell to the 
ground like a log. The horse gave 
a leap and started off down the 
alameda, while the boy, clinging to 
the saddle, thought his last moment 
had come. At the ho^ise of the 
manager, the horse stopped. Nearly 
all the people of the estate, alarmed 
by the long delay of Neira, had 
gathered there with lanterns to go to 
the hills in search of him. 

They took the boy in their arms, 
questioned him, but he could not 
answer. But in his dilated eyes they 
could read that something very 
serious had happened to the 
overseer. 

Everybody, including Andrea 
and the manager, started out, and 
the night rang with shouts of men 
and women, fearfully answered by 
the echo: 

“ Senor Neira! Sehor Neira I ” 

Neira saw from afar the lights. 
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like wandering spirits calling him to 
them. His breast throbbed and his 
convulsed arfd bloodstained lips 
vainly tried to answer: 

“ Here lam!” 

But his voice died in his dry 
throat and the words came out only 
in a whisper. 

At last the lights approached him 
and the first to reach the side of 
Neira was Don Jose, the manager, 
who leaned tenderly over the over¬ 
seer, weltering in a pool of blood 
and quivering like a weary animal. 

Neira gathered his last strength, 
the final remnant of his marvelous 
vitality, and said in a firm voice: 

“ All is well.” 

Those were the last words of the 
valiant overseer of the Willows. 

“ Sixty cuts he had on his bodyj" 
my friend said to me. 

“ Poor Neira! ” 

Next day I went alone to the hill 
and knelt beside the wooden railing 
with which they had enclosed a 
modest little cross marking the spot 
where the attack had taken place. 
There I prayed for the soul of Juan 
Neira, the bravest, best and most 
loyal of servants. What a heart 
he had in that strong body! 
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ISS INGEBORG let her 
book fall down upon the 
eiderdown cover and sighed 
deeply; at last they were engaged. 
She snuggled down until she was 
comfortable, folded her hands at the 
back of her neck, stretched herself 
so that the bed creaked. Then she 
sighed again and this time the sigh 
was a deep one. Slowly every fiber 
in her body was overwhelmed with 
a single feeling of languor. The 
lovers had been so charming at the 
end of the book 1 

For a while she lay with closed 
eyes and thought of nothing at all; 
thoughts and feeling rippled like 
sunlight over a fresh morning sea. 
Then suddenly she opened her eyes 
wide: life was at times delightful, 
but how deadly boring it could be, 
too. Why didn’t things happen? 
Except in books? She pushed the 
cover to one side, leaped out of bed. 
Today she must be proposed to. 

The floor was icy a^inst the 
warm soles of her feet. With shak* 
ing fingers she pulled on the first 
^stocking, immediately pulled it off 
l^again, removed her nightgown. She 
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ran to the wash-stand, heroically 
grabbed her largest sponge, pushed 
it down into the water-pitcher, 
pressed it with both hands against 
her breast. Gasping, again and 
again.she pushed the sponge into the 
water-pitcher, pressed it alternately 
against her breast and neck. Then 
she threw aside the sponge, took 
hold of a towel, rabbed and rubbed 
until she was quite out of breath. 
The mirror now and then reflected 
glimpses of her supple body’s rich 
outline. Suddenly she cast a glance 
to the floor. 

“ Heavens 1 what will Greta 
say? ” 

She dropped the towel so as to 
have something dry to stand on, 
placed herself in front of the mir¬ 
ror, and looked at herself. She 
was really only pleased with her 
shoulders and neck. To be sure, 
her arms were not bad; arms and 
back. She held the mirror up in 
front of her. She was quite satis¬ 
fied with her legs: they were good, 
and she stood well on them. But 
her hips: weren’t they perhaps a lit-^ 
tie small? 
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“ No matter,” she said, and tried 
to convince herself that she was 
equally content. “I am good enough, 
anyhow, as I am I " 

At that very moment there was a 
rapid knocking at the door and 
old Greta entered, the morning wind 
billowing her skirts, and a clinking 
tray in her hand. Miss Ingeborg 
ran-to her and took the tray before 
Greta found time to set it down. 
Greta made immediate use of her 
idle hands, clasped them together 
and folded them at once over a 
round stomach, covered by an apron 
shiny with wear. 

“But, Imba, child I How you’ve 
pranced about! ” 

Miss Ingeborg balanced the tray 
on the night-table, hastily pulled her 
boudoir cap over her hair, tudced 
the bedspread about her, fell bade in 
her easy-chair, and laughed. 

“ Don’t you think I look pretty 
enough now? Tell me, Greta? 
Do you think young married women 
need be any better looking? ” 

Greta remained- stan^ng ^here 
she had stopped. 

“ What’s the matter with you 
now, Imba ? ” she asked resignedly, 
as one who is accustomed to expect 
the worst. 

“ Ah! if you only knew! ” laughed 
Miss Ingeborg, and placed the tray 
on her knees. 

“ I think you’re crazy, that’s what 
I think.” 

When she had thus expressed her 
opinion she picked up the floor-cloth 
and be^an to mop up. Miss Inge¬ 
borg quickly buttered a biscuit, took 
it in one mouthful and while she 
crunched it, with swift fingers she 
buttered another. 

“ Was there ever anyone who 
made love to you, Greta dear ? ” 

Greta, who was on all fours, 
stopped and. looked reprovingly at 
her: “ Fmc thoughts you’ve got 
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all of a sudden, Imba, I must say.” 

Miss Ingeborg laughed. 

“ Of course, l don’t mean yester¬ 
day or today; 1 mean long, long ago. 
You haven’t always looked like this, 
have you, Greta dear? ” 

Greta rose heavily and threw the 
cloth into the basin beside the wash- 
stand : 

“ If you’ve come to such a pass. 
I’d think it was time that you learned 
to cook a pot of mush and mend 
your clothes.” 

Miss Ingeborg set down the tray 
and before Greta had reached the 
door, she threw her arms about her 
neck and gave her a kiss on her 
prickly mouth. 

“ Greta, don’t be angry with me, 
perhaps I’ll improve with age.” 

Apparently Greta let herself be 
only half mollified. She sent an 
angry glance to the book on the bed, 
on the cover of which was shown 
a colored picture of two lovers in a 
tender but elegant posture. 

“ It’s all that nonsense you lie 
and gobble up which makes you so 
crazy,” she complained. “ Reading 
like that ought to be forbidden.” 

Miss Ingeborg grabbed the book. 
“ Isn’t he sweet r Both of them ? ” 
She lost herself in contemplation 
and reminiscence. Unfortunately 
Imba didn’t see the look Greta gave 
her. The old servant walked out. 

When she was ^one. Miss Inge¬ 
borg put her feet mto her slippers 
and be|;ah to pull out bureau draw¬ 
ers, laying out her clothes. 

“ I don’t really believe men can 
make love,” she thought with much 
seriousness. “ They only glare at 
one and become bores. But perhaps 
that leaves them when they’re once 
over the first of it. For otherwise, 
what is there in it? I want someone 
to really make love to me, as I’m 
sure Papa made love to Mama. If 
Mama resembled me it couldn’t have 
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been so difficult—^if she wanted him. 
Mama must have been the same age 
as I at that time—eighteen. If 
I only could remember how she 
looked. And now Father is almost 
fifty.” 

She yawned immoderately at the 
thought of so advanced an age, and 
ran to the mirror to reassure her¬ 
self that she was still young and 
eighteen. 

“ How very white and pretty my 
teeth are,” she thought. And^ this 
is how 1 look when I am serious; 
and this way when I smile.” Sud¬ 
denly she clapped her hands before 
her face, sat down and cried a little. 
But only for an instant. 

” I’ll get red eyes, if I go on,” 
she thought, hurried to the wash- 
stand, bathed carefully her shining 
gray eyes. While she dressed there 
was on her face the same devout 
expression she wore Sundays at 
church. When she was all ready 
except for her dress she combed and 
did up her blond hair. _ There 
was nothing the matter with her 
hair, she was satisfied on that 
score. “Now I look quite chic!” 
she thought while she looked in¬ 
tently at the result with the help of 
a hand-mirror. 

The dress she had chosen was of 
red-brown velvet with silk trim¬ 
mings. She was perfectly certain 
it was pretty and becoming. But 
which hat? She had only the one; 
all the others were caps and today 
she must wear a hat. The blue 
cape or the dark-green coat with 
the belt which made her look 
slender? She chose the cape. If it 
weren’t windy she wouldn’t have to 
button it. The dress was very 
pretty. 

In the front hall she ran into her 
father, a member of the Supreme 
Court, who was just entering the 
house. While he hung up his hat, he 
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smiled at her with observing eyes. 

“ I’ll say you look fine. Boy 1 ” he 
remarked and glanced into the 
mirror in the hall, running his hand 
along the parting of his hair and 
smoothed his red-brown moustache. 
Then he turned and faced her and 
took her by the shoulders. 

“ You’ve not begun to make en¬ 
gagements with young men?” 

Miss Ingeborg smiled and nodded 
affirmatively. 

“ Perhaps you don’t think I’m old 
enough?” 

“Heaven forbid! I’m only 
jealous of your successful impu¬ 
dence ! ” 

“ Don’t you suppose I might have 
inherited it from you. Father? ’ she 
replied with her blandest smile. i 

“ Thou shalt honor thy Father,” 
he replied laughing and shaking her 
vigorously. 

“ That I do,” she answered, sud¬ 
denly tender, kissed him on the 
cheek, and twisted away from him 
and was gone. 

He stood still for a few minutes 
and stared at the closed entrance- 
door. 

“ God! is she going to get herself 
engaged to one of those boys she 
dances with? Boy is getting too 
old ... I must take a half-year’s 
vacation, travel to some other place; 
something must be done.” 

While he stood lost in these 
serious thoughts Miss Ingeborg 
strutted down the street. She 
allowed her cape to remain open 
ever so little, and she held herself 
erect. Those who remained stand¬ 
ing, looking after her weren’t few in 
number. What they thought would 
be too tedious to recount, but there 
were those who said that she was 
certainly worth looking at. There 
was a certain rhythm about her, a 
rhythm which established itself in 
unfortified and unwarned hearts. A 
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young man who received a smile and 
a nod in the mirror of a large dry 
goods store, suffered such a shock 
that his soul for a moment quit the 
dry goods shop and other practical 
matters, and disappeared into a 
shadowy land of dreams. 

Meanwhile Miss Ingeborg con¬ 
tinued her heart-wrecking way. 
Among other places she passed a 
bank. Through the window she 
cast a smile 
and a nod and 
had left behind a 
young man with 
wide open eyes 
and a deep dis¬ 
tress in his heart. 

Miss Ingeborg 
looked very sure 
of herself as she 
walked down the 
street; and she 
knew it. 

“ It’s a good 
thing no one can 
read my mind,” 
she thought. 

“ Heavens, how 
frightened I am. 

I think I’ll stop 
and go back 
home.” 

“ Why are people staring at me 
so? ” she thought all at once and her 
face flushed. “ Is there something 
the matter with my dress?” She 
took a good look at herself in a 
shop window. She was quickly re¬ 
assured that the dress was not the 
cause. “ There must be something 
I don’t know,” she thought, looked 
down, and walked more rapidly. 

It would not have been easy for 
her to explain to herself or to any¬ 
one else how it happened that she 
suddenly found herself on the steps 
of the house where Siggi Brands 
had a room. A few minutes later 
she found herself outside a door 


upon which was fastened a card 
bearing the inscription; “Sigurdur 
Brandsson, Doctor of Philosophy, 
Tutor in the University of Iceland." 

“ I’ll just bother Siggi and have 
a little chat,” she thought casually. 

She knocked at the door, no one 
answered, she knocked again and 
was a little surprised to find that her 
heart beat more quickly with the 
thought that Siggi Brands might not 
be at home. She 
tried the door. 
Unlocked 1 Then 
he was at home 
after all. She 
opened the door, 
saw him sitting 
bent over a writ¬ 
ing-table in front 
or the window. 
He had his back 
to her. She re-. 
mained standing 
a while on the 
threshold and 
waited for him-to 
turn his head a 
very ^ little bit. 
But Siggi Brands 
did not permit 
himself to be dis¬ 
turbed; he kept 
on writing with his elbow far out 
on either side of him, leaning for¬ 
ward. 

“ He’ll finally get round-shoul¬ 
dered,” she thought with a bit of 
irritation, came quickly in, and shut 
the door after her. 

“ Good day,” she said aloud and 
blushed when she heard her own 
voice. But not even that helped. 
Siggi Brands continued writing. 

“ I said, good day,” she called 
and stamped her foot. “ Perhaps 
I’m disturbing Herr Professor? ” 

“ You can see that for yourself, 
Imba,” Siggi Brands replied^quletly 
without turning his head and with- 
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out ceasing his work. “But since 
you are here and It’s you, well, good 
day, sit down. I shall soon . . 

Miss Ingebor? actually sat down 
although she felt she should have 
walked out and slammed the door. 
She didn’t do it because she doubted 
whether it would make any impres¬ 
sion on Siggi Brands. She sat and 
looked at him. Her anger passed. 
She was almost on the point of go- 
in^ over to him and stroking his 
hair; and then she began to wonder 
if she really wanted to. 

“ But how shameful it was to let 
me wait, and not really say a polite 
* good day ’ to me, she thought and 
became angry again. “ He wouldn’t 
do that if he cared for me in the 
least.’’ The next instant she was 
ready to jump up and give him a 
box on the ear. 

Biggi Brands lay down his pen, 
rose unsuspectingly, turned toward 
her, put a. cigarette between his lips. 

“ You can just as well stay and 
gossip a bit,’’ he said in a tone whidi, 
seemed to come from him as a dis¬ 
tinct favor. Then he lit his 
cigarette and wiped his moist fore¬ 
head. “But I’m not going to move 
out of this house a step with you 
today, no matter how prettily you 
may beg; not a step. I have really 
just gotten into the swing of this 
work; don’t dare stop. But this 
evening? What are you doing to¬ 
night ? Won’t you have a cigarette?’’ 

_“Yes,’’^ Miss Ingebor^ replied 
■with a voice choking with irritation. 
“ But I insist that you offer me one 
before you light yours. You 
boorl’’ 

“ What’s the matter •with you, 
Imba, are you angry?’’ 

Miss Ingeborg did not answer, 
but sat still and beat quickly on the 
floor with her foot; took a lew long 
puffs on her cigarette and sent hini 
an exasperated look. 
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“ Listen now, Imba,’’ said Siggi 
Brands and quietly lit his cigarette. 
“ What’s really the matter with 
you today? What have I done to 
anger you? I’m not aware that I’m 
different than usual ...” 

“ No, that’s just it; you’re just 
your customary self,’’ Miss Ingeborg 
snapped at mm with suppressed 
scorn and threw the dgarette on the 
floor. She repented at once. “Pidc 
it upl It’ll burn a hole in your 
elegant floor-covering! ’’ 

Siggi Brands bent down quietly 
and picked up the cigarette. Then he 
removed his newly lit dgarette from 
his mouth, dried the tip carefully: 

“Will you have this one?” he 
asked with unchanged friendliness. ^ 
Miss Ingeborg laughed spasmodi¬ 
cally; but her laughter was on the 
brink of tears. She stopped sud¬ 
denly : 

“ No, thank you I ” 

Siggi Brands remained standing, 
smoked and looked at her. “ How 
pale she could look, and so deadly 
serious! What was she thinking 
now? What was going on within 
her? He wondered why she was 
angry with him. 

“ Perhaps I can go for a walk 
with you, Imba.” 

“ Don’t! For Heaven’s sake I ” 
she replied coldly and rose quickly. 
“ Don’t let me disturb you. More¬ 
over I don’t want you to call me 
Imba any more. For the present let 
it be, ‘ Ingeborg Steindal.’ ” 

“ What do you mean by that, and 
why can’t I go on calling you Imba 
as I’ve always done; I’d like to 
know, why not? 

“ What would you like to know ? 
There is nothing to know. I simply 
don’t like that name, won’t have it. 
Isn’t that enough ? ” 

Siggi Brands mechanically took 
out a cigarette, lit it. “ Of course,” 
he replied with a strangely surprised 
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look in his calm eyes. “If you 
really object . . 

Miss Ingeborg in her anger had 
walked to the writing table. She 
gave a quick fillip with her fingers to 
a pile or paper covered with writing. 

“ What is it you’re having so 
much trouble about?” she asked, 
concealing her interest with haughty 
scorn. 

Siggi Brands turned appreciatively 
toward her. “ That is that essay by 
Jon Arason.” 

“ I don’t know any essay by Jon 
Arason,” she lied in a tone of 
assumed indifference. 

Siggi Brands looked at her in¬ 
tently, and smiled. “ I thought that 
once for all you had given up teas¬ 
ing me.” 

Miss Ingeborg looked straight 
into his eyes apparently deeply 
astonished. “ Tease you ? What do 
you mean? It really wouldn’t occur 
to me to tease you. Why are you 
always writing such smpid things? 
Couldn’t you try writing a novel? 
That would be amusing.” 

Overwhelmed Siggi Brands seated 
himself on the nearest chair; looked 
at her with wide-open eyes. “ A 
novel? I’m not at all sure, Imba, 
that I’m an author.” 


it lots of times; it’s pretty.” 
Miss Ingeborg stamped her foot 
“ Isn’t it becoming? ” 

“ Of course its becoming; how 
could it be otherwise? ” 

Miss In^borg let the cape fall, 
mollified. That had almost savored 
of a compliment. 

“ What do you mean? ” she 
asked expectantly. 

“ I mean of coune I’ve never 
seen you wear anything that wasn’t 
becoming; otherwise I wouldn’t have 
said that.” 

“ You would have said that I 


look ugly; is that what you mean? ” 
“ 1 should have said something 
like that if it had been the truth.” 


“ You would have dared say that, 
you who haven’t so much as given 
me a word of praise either for my¬ 
self or my clothes? Perhaps, then, 
you think I am ugly? Say so then I” 
“ I am quite certain, Imba, some¬ 
thing has happened today which has 
changed you. I want to know what 
it is?” 


She stood erect and looked at him. 


She was short of breath. She tried 


to say something but her voice failed 
her. She turned suddenly and went 
to the door, tore it open, slammed 
it behind her. He could hear her 


“ No, God knows you aren’t! ” 
jeered Miss Ingeborg. “ I can just 
imagine you describing a^ love scene. 
You who haven’t the slightest idea 
how to treat women.” 

Siggi Brands smiled. 

“ Should one treat them in any 
other way than I, for example, treat 
you ? ” 

Miss Ingeborg pushed her angry 
little face right up into his: “ Yes.” 

She moved bade a few steps, 
threw open her cape, looked at him 
challengingly: “ Don’t you ^ think 
this is a pretty dress I’m wearing? ” 

Siggi Brands examined the dress 
indulgently. “ Why, yes. I’ve seen 


mnning down the stairs. It didn’t 
occur to Siggi Brands to follow her. 
“ I’ll never understand women,” he 
thought, shaking his head. Then he 
seated himself at his desk, lit a 
cigarette, took a look at his paper. 

“ I must see to it that I get a good 
deal of work done before I marry 
her,” he decided while he glanced 
over what he had last written. 
“ It’ll be a troublesome time, at least 
at the start.” 

Soon after he was again writing 
about Jon Arason. Time after time 
he had to pull himself together to 
prevent his wits wool-gathering, 
from sitting and picturing her to 
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himself. He smiled to himself and 
whispered her name. It was partic¬ 
ularly her mouth that he couldn’t get 
out of his thoughts. How sensitive 
and soft it was. And he had never 
kissed her. “ Well, I’m glad of 
that,” he decided and went on 
writing. 

Miss Ingeborg hadn’t reached 
the bottom of the steps before her 
tumult was gone. When she 
stepped out on the street, she 
bummed and felt very happy. “Cer¬ 
tainly he didn’t make love to me,” 
she thought, but the memory of his 
look and his determined and quiet 
face penetrated through her like sun¬ 
light. “ I really got him stirred up,” 
she laughed to herself. 

She recognized Magnus Halldors- 
son at a distance and waved to him. 
Ahl she was so happy today; she 
needed desperately to gossip and 
amuse herself. 

“ Good day. Miss Ingeborg,” said 
the man from the dry goods store. 

“ Good day,” she answered gayly 
and gave him her hand. 

Then she became aware of his ex- 
ression and presently it occurred to 
er tha't there had been a new note in 
his voice. Her heart beat more 
quickly. 

" What’s the matter, Magnus? 
You look so serious? What’s hap¬ 
pened to your good spirits toda)r? ” 

Magnus Halldorsson smiled 
wanly. 

“ I have handed them over to you. 
But there are so many people here,” 
he continued in a voice not entirely 
even. “ Shan’t we go for a walk 
down to the pier. There’s some¬ 
thing I want to say to you.” 

“Can’t it wait?” asked Miss 
Ingeborg, but he_ only shook his 
head. Suddenly silent, she let her¬ 
self be carried along. “ Something 
tells me that he wants to make love 
to me,” she thought anxiously, but at 
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the same time a little curiously. 
“ I’d better go home; this isn’t going 
to turn out well. What can he 
possibly say? ” 

Magnus Halldorsson walked on 
without a word. They reached the 
end of the pier without speaking. 
There they stood silent for a while, 
facing eacn other. 

“ You surely can imagine what I 
want to tell you,” began Magnus at 
last. 

Ingeborg shook her head energeti¬ 
cally but continued looking down. 

There was a long pause. Miss 
Ingeborg felt like crying. Somehow 
he finally got hold of her hand. A 
little reluctantly she let him hold 
it, not having the heart to draw it 
away. 

“ I love you, Ingeborg,” he stam¬ 
mered quickly. 

Miss Ingeborg did not answer. 
What was there to say? Why 
couldn’t he see how unhappy she 
was?^ Why didn’t he let her go? 

It is doubtful if one could blame 
Magnus for misunderstanding her, 
for she lay her head ever so lightly 
against him and burst into tears. 
Even a wiser man than Magnus 
would have shown happiness in his 
voice and would have begun to talk 
nonsense. Miss Ingeborg didn’t 
hear what he said, but now all at 
once she realized how madly she had 
acted. It was suddenly clear to her 
that they were no longer children, 
that Magnus didn’t care a bit about 
understanding her and being her 
friend. She tore herself away, 
ashamed and bewildered. 

“ I’m going home 1 ” 

Miss Ingeborg didn’t know at 
whom she was angrier; at Magnus 
or at herself. She couldn’t honestly 
discover what wrong he had com¬ 
mitted, but nevertheless she was 
furious with him. 

As soon as she was out of si^t 
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of her “ fiance ” she walked more 
slowly, but not home. “ I must go 
up to SIggi Brands and tell him all 
about it. He must help me; it’s a 
matter of complete indifference to 
me if I disturb him.” 

But on the way to Siggi’s other 
adventures occurred. At a street 
comer she ran straight into the arms 
of the man from the Bank. She 
wanted to brush past him with a 
quick greeting, but he blocked her 
path. 

“ I’ve been looking for you 
everywhere since I saw you go past 
the Bank,” he said earnestly. His 
face too looked queer and his voice 
was strange. “ I must talk with 
you.” 

Miss Ingeborg looked about 
hastily. There was no one within 
hearing. 

“ If you’ve a notion to make love 
to me, I just want to tell you that 
I’ve had enough of that for today,” 
she said with a voice as cold as a fall 
day. And before the man could 
gather himself together she was 
already far down the street. 

Miss Ingeborg didn’t give herself 
the trouble of knocking. She walked 
directly in, went to the desk, where 
Siggi Brands sat as quietlv as before. 
Gently but firmly she removed the 
pen from his hand and turned his 
head toward her. • 

“ I’ve acted crazy,” she said 
presently. “ You must help me. 
Now listen.” 

Siggi Brands rose, moved a chair 
toward the desk, both sat down. 
For a while they looked at each 
other; both serious. 

“ Out with it, then, Imba,” he 
commanded in a voice of reserved 
warmth. 

She sat still for some time) Then 
she began quietly. “ I just barely 
escaped getting engaged.” 

Siggi Brands very carefully took 


out a cigarette, lit it, taking his time 
about it. ” Wish you luck,” he said 
finally and blew out the smoke. 

Miss Ingeborg leaned forwai^ 
and laid her hand on his. 

“ You needn’t look so pale. It 
was merely an accident. There was 
a man who made love to me and 
because it didn’t occur to me what to 
say to him, he thinks now we’re 
engaged.” 

” Tell me precisely how it hap- 
ened, and don’t talk nonsense,” 
iggi Brands went on and took her 
hand which up till now had lain on 
his. While she talked he sat and 
played with her hand; in fact he 
seemed extremely interested in it. 
When she had finished he sprang up 
suddenly. Ingeborg rose too; he 
took her by the shoulders and held 
her out at arms’ length and laughed 
teasingly into her face. Her eyes 
almost filled. Then he pressed her 
to him, kissed her, kissed her, almost 
suffocated her; wouldn’t stem. 

^ At last he let her go. He filled 
his pockets with cigarettes, grabbed 
his hat. 

“ We’ll order them right now! " 

He led the way to a stationers’. 
Not heeding her questions, he took 
her in and asked to look at cards. 
“ Engagement cards.” He ordered 
two attached cards, went to a desk, 
filled out one side, turned toward 
Imba, handed her the pen. “ Now 
you 1 ” 

Miss Ingeborg filled out the other 
side, obedient and blushing. He 
took the card, gave it to the store¬ 
keeper. “ One hundred, please,” he 
said. “ Can they be ready in a 
couple of hours? ” 

As soon as they were out of the 
shop, Ingeborg took him by the arm: 
“ You didn’t tell him to keep it 
secret. Now he can go round and 
tell everybody.” 

“ Well, what of it? ” he replied 
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“ Now we’re going home to your 
father, my girl. It’s best to have it 
over with.” 

There was no one in the hall when 
Ingeborg let herself and her fiance 
number two into the house. As soon 
as she had closed the door she turned 
to him and said, pretending to be 
offended: “ Well, you haven’t really 
made love to me, you know.” 

“ No, I haven’t,” Siggi replied 
and kissed her till she changed her 
opinion entirely. 

While this w*i taking place some¬ 
body stepped out quietly from be¬ 
hind a door. 

“ Well, so this is the way the land 
lies.” 

They jumped away from each 
other, both equally bewildered. 

Her father stood still and looked 
from one to the other. He took in 
the situation perfectly. “ Well 
there’s nothing to be done about it,” 
he said at last and reached out his 
hand to the young man. 

“ The cards are on the press. 


Herr Steindal,” Siggi Brands put in 
as he grasped the outstretched hand. 

“ I’ll say that was quickly done,” 
laughed her father appreciatively, 
and led the way into the living-room. 

“But how did it happen?” he 
questioned immediately. “ Wasn’t 
it a little sudden, your engagement ?” 

Siggi Brands looked at Ingeborg, 
and she looked at Siggi Brands. 

“ It happened like this,” she be¬ 
gan finally stammering. “ I’d gone 
out for a walk today and ...” 

“ And she got an insect in her eye, 
and I acted as eye-doctor,” Siggi 
Brands filled in. He couldn’t have 
said anything more disastrous. Miss 
Ingeborg disappeared like a flash of 
lightning. Her father stood still a 
while and looked after her, then he 
turned toward his future son-in-law. 

“ Yes, I’ve never understood 
women,” he confessed, “ but Boy is 
all right! ” 

“ That’s what I think,” replied 
Siggi Brands and they shook hands 
heartily. 
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The Shot On The Moor 

B) 

Paul Busson 

From the German by Kenneth Buree 

Paul Busson nuas born in Innsbruck {Tyrol) in 1873. He studied 
medicine in Graz, served for a short time in the army voith the rank 
of Lieutenant, and then finally dedicated himself completely to 
literature. He first attracted notice through some short sketches 
published in '‘SimpHcissimusJ* His first book ^s a volume of 
poetry, and then follovued a volume of short stortfs entitled *‘Ash 
fVednesdayJ* He has since then steadily produced novels, collect 
tions of short stories, and plays. 

The scene of ”A Shot on the Moor** is laid in the legend-haunted 
forests of the Austrian Alps, 
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A FAINT red showed through labyrinth of old stumps and chunks 
the drizzling rain. I became of granite. I had met a peasant 
certain that 1 had taken a who warned me against the Hexen- 
totally wrong path. My surround- ; and here I had stumbled into 

ings, which were so friendly at first, it. “ Always keep to your right..." 
had gradually changed until they But in one place the road had forked 
were anything but inviting. As twi- and it was probably here that I 
light approached they made me made the mistake in my direction, 
more and more uneasy. On all sides I saw plainly that there was no 
there stretched out a dismal, lonely chance of my returning to-day. But 
swamp; the road I had been ascend- if worst came to worst 1 could surely 
ing came out on a flat land here and find some hay shed or hunting lodge 
vanished into the infinite. to protect me from the weather. 

I stopped in perplexity and looked The brilliant colors of autumn 
around once more. Off there in the were stifled in the greyness of the 
distance where I suspected the valley rain. The scene was made much 
to be from which 1 had come, the more gloomy by a long procession of 
fox was lurking; and the thick clouds crows flapping heavily across the 
of mist rolling towards me looked sky and steering towards a long 
as though they wanted to take me crumbled wall. At one time a castle 
captive between their white heavy must have stood there, its interior 
walls. Perhaps it would be wisest warmed with life and happiness, 
to retrace my steps as quickly as Who could ever have taken to a 
possible. But night would set in be- place like this when the valley was 
fore I had travelled half the road I so lovely and offered such a wealth 
had left behind me. Further, I of wines and ^ crops, fields and 
could hardly expect to follow in the timber? I had intended to spend a 
darkness the narrow path which I cheerful evening with a friend of 
had taken in the afternoon, and mine who had an estate overlooking 
which twisted through a wild ~Tirtcranv. Jfoor. 
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this valley. And instead of that I 
had foolishly^ allowed myself to 
wander into this wilderness. 

1 was gjping through a small birch 
grove. The twisting path had not 
been improved by the drizzle; my 
shoes sank into the soft earth and 
made a sucking sound when I pulled 
them out. As I reached the edge of 
this little wood I came to one of 
those small pictures which pious 
people used to put by the roadside 
at places where some human life had 
been abruptly extinguished. So far 
as I could judge of the crude, half- 
obliterated painting, it was more 
than an ordinary calamity which was 
described and commemorated here. 
Beneath a violet-colored sky, where¬ 
in the Madonna and Child appeared 
amidst radiations of brilliant yellow, 
a young girl in a red cloak was kneel¬ 
ing stiffly, with upraised arms. From 
off to one side, out of a thick mass of 
pines, some sort of shaggy grayish 
monster was creeping toward her. 
** Lidwina Pochgraher, who at the 
age of eight was heinously ...” I 
spelled out with difficulty. The rest 
of the inscription was lost since the 
board on which it had been painted 
was broken away. 

As I proceeded I kept thinking 
back on this picture, and I pitied the 
poor child who had fallen a victim 
there perhaps to an enraged wild 
boar. The rain now gradually 
ceased, but an ice-cold wind set me 
to shivering as it beat through the 
foliage and shook off heavy drops of 
water. The fog closed in, and my 
range of vision was continually nar¬ 
rowing. Then suddenly I pulled my¬ 
self up with a jerk. For quite near 
me I heard some primitive cry, a 
deep, long-drawn call—and directly 
in the middle of my path, with his 
large antlers thrown back, there 
stood a stag; he was dark-colored', 
almost black, and with steaming 
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breath sent his hot defiant rumbling 
across the moor. Far in the distance 
a rival answered him angrily. And 
the next moment he went crashing off 
through the thicket. 

After a time I became so weary 
and so uneasy that my imagination 
was given free rein and began to 
torture me with all sorts of fears 
and dangers. I thought of aban¬ 
doned mines which might be any¬ 
where in this vicinity, concealed be¬ 
neath a deceptive underbrush, and 
just waiting to trap some lost travel¬ 
ler. I became so obsessed by the 
fear of an unexpected plunge into 
one of these bottomless pits that I 
did not dare to move without first 
feeling my way. Once when my foot 
slipped into a deep mudhole my 
hallucinations changed and I saw 
myself sinking helplessly into tlie 
black swamp. Another time, in 
order that I might forget the terrors 
of the darkness and outstrip them if 
possible, I made my way forward 
hastily, so hastily that I bruised my 
hand against a heavy branch. The 
intense pain brought me to my senses 
somewhat, and now I stumbled along 
my unknown path more slowly. 
Nevertheless, despite my caution, I 
was soon tripped heavily by a fallen 
tree-trunk. For a long time 1 
struggled ahead, cold and aching; 
and then suddenly I saw a light. It 
was quite near, as yellow and steady 
as a moon. I soon decided that it 
was the friendly glow of a window, 
and made toward it with all my 
strength. 

Soon I had reached the place 
where the light was coming from. 
It actually was a window of a small 
house situated in a clearing. A cur¬ 
tain made it impossible to see within. 
On the other side of the house I 
found the door. But before I could 
put my hand on the latch a dog in 
the house began growling ominously. 
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I heard a heavy tread across the 
floor, a key creaked in the lock, and 
the door was opened with a power¬ 
ful jerk. I suddenly found myself 
facing an enormous black dog which 
stood with bristling hair on the 
threshold of the brilliantly lighted 
doorway. 

But behind the dog the tall form 
of a man loomed* up, with one arm 
raised threateningly. I could dis¬ 
tinguish a head of white dishevelled 
hair, the blinding light of a lamp, 
and the dull shine of an axe-blade. 

“ I have lost my way,” I shouted, 
in positive terror that the old man 
might slam the door and leave me 
outside in this wretched night. 
Howling gusts of wind snatched at 
my coat. 

The old man examined me for a 
time without speaking. Then some¬ 
thing like a faint smile came over 
his face and he put the axe down 
by the door, inviting me in with a 
movement of his hand. The blade 
dog gave one more short ill-hu¬ 
mored growl. I could distinguish 
him more clearly now, and noticed 
his mangy coat, the yellow stumps 
of his teeth, and his bleary eyes. 
The powerful animal moved his ail¬ 
ing legs with difficulty. With a 
deep groan he let himself drop on 
the rug which served as his bed. 
How light and warm it was in the 
room when the door was closed, 
shutting out the night with its rain 
and wind! 

“ You’re getting more stupid all 
the time, Baltasar,” the man said to 
the dog. “ You should have known 
what sort of person we were deal¬ 
ing with.” 

I marvelled in silence at this un¬ 
usual name for a dog, and began 
examining the room. On the walls 
there were various antlers of stags 
and roes, and an old painting of a 
sea battle between Turks and Vene¬ 
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tians, which the flies had dirtied 
almost beyond recognidon. A wide 
bed with the covers in disorder, a 
brilliantly painted cabinet deco¬ 
rated wiu wreaths, tulips and birds, 
a rude table, and several chairs— 
that was all. A shelf on the wall 
held numerous small wood carv¬ 
ings of people and animals; and on 
the table there was a half-finished 
picture, a knife, and all the other 
paraphernalia of the wood carver. 
There was an iron stove in the room, 
red with heat 

With a few scant words as to my 
deplorable condition the old mao 
got some clothing from a creaking 
chest and held it out to me. I ao 
cepted with gratitude, and was so<m 
sitting, cheered and warmed, in 
front of a large piece of smoked 
meat and a chuw of bread, washing 
it down with some kind of pungent 
berry wine. 

1 looked at my host furtively 
while I ate. His face was weather¬ 
beaten but beautiful, set in a mass 
of snow-white hair and beard. In 
his dark eyes there was a look of 
melancholy and of that silent 
resignation which comes with the 
wisdom of years. His hands were 
never at rest. Delicately, carefully, 
the knife blade was cutting out the 
slim outlines of a miniature stag; 
and the farther the woric progressed 
the more certain I became that this 
man was an artist. It was a real 
sta^r, with' taut muscles ready to 
spring. 

“ I came across a stag just li^ 
that today on the moor,” I said. 

The old fellow was nearly black 

If 

The old man stopped work for a 
moment and lookea at me steadily. 

“ There are not many of them 
left since the peasants have taken 
to hunting,” he said. “ He must 
have been wallowing in the mire 
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and gotten himself covered with it.” 

“ Oh, no,” I exclaimed. “ It was 
the stag himself that was dark. 1 
saw that for certain.” 

“ Then it wasn’t a stag, but some¬ 
thing else,” the man answered. 

“What do you mean by that?” 
I asked, astonished. 

“ Yes, something else,” he re¬ 
peated. “ You ought to be glad you 
are inside here. Something hap¬ 
pened once in the Hexenmoos, and 
since then it has been haunted.” 

At that the dog raised his head 
warily, blinked at the man by the 
table, and let out a short, shrill wail. 
With a deep sigh he stretched out 
again on the rug. 

“ Yes, you know all about it, old 
Baltasar,” the old man said smiling. 

“ That’s a very strange name you 
have given your dog,” I ventured to 
say. 

The old man leaned toward me 
and whispered in my ear, while ob¬ 
serving his companion throi^h the 
corner of his eye, “ Dog? That is 
not a dog. Sir; that is Baltasar 
Himscholl, who used to be an as¬ 
sistant forester.” 

This information took me some¬ 
what aback, and I looked at him 
critically while he was close to me. 
But neither in the eyes nor in the 
placid,^ friendly features of this 
silver-rimmed face could I discover 
any indications of mental unbalance. 
The man plainly and simply believed 
what he was saying. “ Himscholl 
was my successor here in the for¬ 
estry service, and after a few years 
he shot himself. No one knows ex¬ 
actly why, although they say that 
red Lena had something to do with 
it. Quite a while after his death I 
went on the moor once to gather 
willows, and I saw Baltasar Him- 
schdll walking in front of me, with a 
padc on his back and carrying his 
gun. Then all of a sudden he 
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nodded to me, and it was as though 
he was sinking into the ground be¬ 
hind a juniper bush. He kept get¬ 
ting smaller and smaller, until 
finally even his head with its green 
hat had disappeared behind the 
bush. And when I got around be¬ 
hind it a young black dog was lying 
there looking at me with sad eyes. 
‘ Is that you, Baltasar? ’ I said. 
At that the dog jumped up, put his 
forepaws on my breast, and barked 
as though he was trying to speak. 
* And so it is,’ I said. ‘ You shall 
stay with me, Baltasar.’ He came 
home with me, and has never left 
since. In this whole section no one 
has ever seen such a large dog, to 
say nothing of having it in the 
house.” 

1 expressly avoided putting in any 
word of my own. 

"If you have really seen the black 
stag,” the old man went on softly, 
“ then it must have been poor 
Heinrich Miickenzahler. His time 
is not up yet.” 

Outside the wind was blowing 
more violently. “ I believe there is 
a storm coming,” I said, and went 
on to tell how glad I was to have 
found shelter from such a wild 
night. 

“ You have a right to be,” he 
smiled. “ It is not two years since the 
cattle dealer from St. Marien was 
smothered in a mud hole on a night 
like this. And I believe that many 
a poor devil is lying in just such a 
grave although no one knows any¬ 
thing about it. At any other time 
my lamp would not have been lit. I 
must be saving with my oil; and 
when it gets dark 1 crawl into bed. 
I must stay up only this one night. 
‘ Watch and pray,’ it is written. 
One night every year she has power 
to go hunting across the moor with 
Muckenzahler. ^ Listen 1 ” he ex¬ 
claimed, springing quickly to his 
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feet. The dog whined in its sleep. 

A howling gust of wind tore at 
the walls and roof. A plaintive 
note, like loud weeping, came down 
through the chimney; and the fire 
in the stove grew brighter. 

On the wood-carver’s face there 
was a peculiar expression of fear 
and suspense which gradually wore 
away. He sat down, with a grating 
laugh. “ Over the roof, swish I 
Do it if you can. You’d like to, 
but you can’t 1 ” 

Then, recovering his composure, 
he went back to his work. “ I am 
not an idiot,” he said, turning 
toward me. ” Even though they 
may have told you so down in the 
valley.” 

” I never spoke with anyone 
about you.” 

“ So ? ” He nodded to himself. 
“ Then you’ll have to wait until 
tomorrow when you go back down 
to the valley. I am known there, 
and the peasants are afraid of me. 
Yet they always come to- me in 
secret when a cow is sick or won’t 
give milk. And the women often 
send me meat and eggs, or a chunk 
of butter; the hunch-backed cotter 
brings them, when he comes with 
provisions in exchange for my 
wood-carvings. In the summer I 
make cylinders for pumps, tubs, 
buckets, and willow baskets. So I 
manage to get all that I need. And 
if you ask those very people, who 
come to me for advice and pay me 
for all sorts of work, about me, they 
will make the sign of the cross and 
begin to whisper things.” 

You have been living here a 
long time ? ” I asked, to change 
the subject. 

“ Long? At the age of twenty 
I came to the castle as an assistant 
forester. Then I became forester. 
That makes more than sixty years 
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“ I passed the ruins of a castle,” 
I said. 

‘‘ I'hat was the Birkenzweyer 
castle,” he answered. “ I lived 
,there, and so did Himscholl. But 
he came after she was gone, she 
was already in the ground. It 
was her castle. Be quiet, Balta- 
sar I ” he exclaimed to the dog 
which was moving restlessly and 
groaning. “ He is terribly afraid 
of her,” he added by way of ex¬ 
planation. 

Another squall thundered against 
the lonesome house, knocking some¬ 
thing on the floor with a dull thud, 
and^ scurrying along with the sound 
of insane laughter. “ A tree has 
fallen,” he said to me quickly as 
we heard a sudden crash. “ But 
you must be tired. Why don’t you 
lie down there?” He pointed to 
the bed. 

“ I’ll stay up with you, if you 
don’t mind.” I didn’t dare to Cake 
chances on sleeping while I was in 
doubt about this hermit’s peculiar 
behavior. 

He nodded again, vi.sibly satisfied. 
Then he mumbled to himself, “ She 
wanders back and forth and never 
finds her way off the moor. There 
. . . now she is among the sap¬ 

lings again.’* 

Who was it that my host kept re¬ 
ferring to in this queer manner? 
Then I started suddenly, for without 
emphasis, just as though he were 
answering some ordinary question 
which I had put to him aloud, the 
old man said, “ I’ll tell you who she 
was. I will let you hear the 
whole story, because you seem the 
sort of person who will consider a 
thing before you guffaw at it. It 
might even be that you are one of 
the chosen, and can see what re¬ 
mains eternally hidden to others. 
Today Miickenzahler appeared in 
front of you. Besides you and me 
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no one has seen him. That means 
that 1 dare make known to you 
what took place on the Hexen- 
moos.” 

He placed his little half-finished 
stag up on the shelf and sat down 
at the table empty-handed. After 
a glance at the old dog which was 
dreaming and twitching its rheu¬ 
matic paws, he began: 

“ The Birkenzwcyer castle which 
you passed today was burned down 
twenty years ago. Lightning set it 
on fire in the middle of winter. And 
the old caretaker’s wife could do 
nothing but stand there and watch 
it burn. 

“ But in the days when I was 
young and entered the forestry serv¬ 
ice there, Btrkenzweyer was a fine, 
handsome place, and a cheerful one 
even though it did lie on the edge 
of the Hexenmoos. The entire 
estate, which extended far into the 
valley, was owned by Count Krott- 
lin, a man well up in his sixties who 
was said to have married a beau¬ 
tiful young woman in some foreign 
country and was living somewhere 
in the highest circles. His letters 
to the caretaker came from all sorts 
of places with foreign names, and 
he hardly ever seemed to think of 
coming back to Birkenzweyer. 

“ I thought very little about that, 
and centered my attention on my 
work. There had been consider¬ 
able deterioration; and the game 
for which the place was once famous 
had fallen off. When I first started 
out on my rounds I learned that an 
uninvited guest was living here and 
had probably been here undis¬ 
turbed for a long time. I came to 
a place where a roe had been shot, 
and burst out in anger at the scoun¬ 
drel who did it; he greeted me in 
like fashion, and dragged his quarry 
directly across my path. 

“ In a few days I learned with 


whom I was dealing. This poacher 
was none other than the charcoal 
burner, Heinrich Miickenzahler. The 
people in the valley told gruesome 
stories about him; how he murdered 
his wife and burned her to a pow¬ 
der; how he had made a pact with 
Beelzebub; how a bullet could not 
hurt him . . . When I saw him 
for the first time he seemed posi¬ 
tively uncanny. The scoundrel was 
a giant in size, as black and shaggy 
as the devil himself; and his eyes 
glowed like hot coals. It is said 
that the women ran after him, and 
that he simply picked the one he 
wanted. The second time I saw him 
was when he entered the inn, took 
the stag’s heard he was wearing and 
flicked it under my nose. °See, 
that’s the sort of beards that grow 
up in the moor by our place,’ he 
said, leering at me sarcastically. In 
my anger I seized a pan full of 
hot kraut and dumped it on his 
head. In the scuflie that followed, 
he and his gang got the best of me 
and threw me out the door. Then 
I swore to myself that I would 
make him pay for his poaching, and 
especially for this insult. And in 
the left barrel of my gun I placed 
a cartridge with the cross carved on 
it, to make it work against any 
charm he might be wearing. 

“ But no matter what I did I 
could never catch Miickenzahler;, 
and I had to put up with a great 
deal of laughter and mockery from 
the peasants who knew how he was 
making a fool of me with his tricks. 
I would hear a shot in one place 
and go there to find no trace of 
him. Yet I was certain that the 
scoundrel had carried off a calf, or 
even a goat, on his bear-like shoul¬ 
ders. Finally my health broke down 
from lying out on the moor at night 
instead of sleeping. Yet I was 
always frustrated! 
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" But one day news came that the 
old count had died suddenly some¬ 
where in France, and that his widow 
would spend her period of mourn¬ 
ing at Birkenzweyer. And the time 
came when we were all lined up be¬ 
fore the steward in the court wait¬ 
ing to receive the countess. 

‘‘ She came up by the coach from 
the valley and 1 was glad that the 
poor woman in her sorrow at least 
hs>d a beautiful summer day for her 
arrival. For in the middle of sum¬ 
mer even the Hexenmoos is beauti¬ 
ful. She came about noon, and I 
was the one to help her out of her 
carriage. That was the beginning 
of my ill luck. 

“ She was the most beautiful 
woman I had ever seen in my life, 
tall and slender, with a small red 
mouth and brilliant eyes. Her hair 
was a pale silken blond when the 
light fell on it. In shadow it had 
a peculiarly dead grey appearance, 
but this did not detract from her 
beauty. As she stepped down she 
smiled, looking at me steadily; and 
her hand, which lay on my shoul¬ 
der, pressed softly against my flesh 
in a way that made a pleasant shiver 
run through me. And while the 
steward was making a speech of 
welcome to her and the women were 
presenting her with a wreath, she 
looked at me again. Then she dis¬ 
appeared in the castle. 

“ I knew perfectly well how 
highly she was held and what rich 
distinguished men had made up her 
following. The story went around 
that some Italian gentleman had 
shot himself on her account, and 
that a German nobleman had been 
stabbed to death beneath her win¬ 
dows. I cursed myself for the 
stupid vanity which gave rise to all 
sorts of wild hopes. And often I 
thought of her green eyes which 
seemed to shine so unnaturally, and 


yet so alluringly, if we happened to 
meet. She always had a friendly 
word for me, so that I became 
bolder in my secret wishes, although 
I should never have dared to tell 
her how smitten 1 was. And my 
craze for catching Miickenzahler 
disappeared as completely as though 
it had never existed. 

One day just after I had shot a 
buck for the table I came upon the 
coimtess.^ She had taken a path 
which might have been dangerous 
even for an expert. For about five 
hundred paces ahead it narrowed 
down to hardly more than the width 
of one’s hand, winding among the 
mudholes. I warned her against 
going on the moor alone. 

‘“ WeU, Martin,’ she said, ad- 
dressing me by my Christian name. 
‘ Then you must teach me all the 
paths. For I like to walk by my¬ 
self, and so I shall have to learn the 
moor.’ 

“ We came to a small pine tree 
which afforded some shade. And 
since she desired it I laid down the 
buck and sat next to her. Then she 
looked at me with her brilliant green 
eyes, and smiled. And before I 
knew what was in her mind she 
threw her arm around my neck and 
kissed me. 

“Just how I felt as we returned, 
I can’t say. I had never been so 
happy in my life before, and yet 
never so filled with anxiety. Per¬ 
haps it was the knowledge that I 
belonged to her body and soul. Yes, 
soul too—for God did not now own 
any part of me. 

“ But at one turn in our path her 
eyes glazed so gruesomely that i(7 
shivers ran through me. 1 foL 
lowed their direction and saw that 
she was gazing fixedly at a red spot 
on my coat. The blood of the slain 
roebuck was glistening on the cloth. 
And before 1 could stop her she 
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pressed her lips to the coarse ^r- 
ment and bit into it . . . mak¬ 
ing a sound so ugly that it fright¬ 
ened me. 

“For a moment it seemed to 
me as though I were looking at 
some hideous animal mask with 
glistening teeth. But when I looked 
closer it was the same beautiful 
smiling face as before; and with her 
former sweet voice she said, laugh¬ 
ing, ‘ How easily frightened you are, 
Martin.’ And her laughter was 
bright and flew across the moor like 
a silver bird. 

“ Then of a sudden, as we were 
going through the deep forest, 
Heinrich Miickenzahler was stand¬ 
ing in front of us, his white teeth 
showing sharply against his soot- 
blackened face. With his axe he 
was hewing a new stirring-pole for 
his kiln to replace the old one which 
had been worn out with use. 

“ ‘ So that is Miickenzahler,’ the 
countess said, looking at Heinrich 
as he lifted a blackened lid. * A bear 
or a man ? ’ she laughed. 

“ The charcoal burner stood erect 
and lifted the heavy tree as though 
it were a walking stick. ‘ A bear 
for the little huntsman there; but 
for you, sweet lady, a man,’ he said 
insolently, drawing back his lips 
from his white teeth. 

“ The countess laughed softly 
again, looked at him steadily, and 
then said, ‘ Let us go on,^ Martin.’ 
But when I, trembling with anger 
at the devil’s insolence, had turned 
to proceed, she still hung back and 
nodded to the black giant. 

“ As we walked along I felt angry 
and indignant. ‘ Well, Martin, 
what’s the matter with you?’ she 
asked after a while. 

“ ‘ The matter? ’ I answered with 
a show of ill humor. ‘ Was it neces¬ 
sary to carry on such intimate ban¬ 
ter with that thieving scoundrel? 
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Now he will be more haughty than 
ever.’ 

“ The countess stopped abruptly, 
and looked me up and down. Her 
face was hard and cold. 

“ ‘ You are a very nice boy, 
Martin,’ she said, ‘ but if you show 
one more sign of playing the jealous 
lover you can go your own way. 
And don’t forget that! ’ 

“ I felt as though someone had 
poured ice water over me. And 
deep down within me I was pained 
and unhappy that she could talk to 
me in such a manner. 

“ At that moment Heinrich let 
out one of those swelling cries by 
which these swarthy coal-thieves call 
to one another in the forest. 1 
immediately understood the inten¬ 
tion behind it, and she did too. 

“ ‘ He sends me a greeting . . . 
do YOU hear? ’ she said, smiling. 

‘‘ ‘ I hear quite well,’ I said 
grimly. ‘ But perhaps he might get 
out of breath some day if 1 cau^t 
him at the right moment.’ 

“ ‘ Stupid child 1 ’ she said, and 
stroked my cheek with her small soft 
hand. I was so uneasy, my heart 
fluttered like a little bird. Some¬ 
thing was threatening me, something 
that had to do with the charcoal bur¬ 
ner. But she walked ahead of me, 
singing, and did not look around. 

“ For several days I saw and 
heard nothing more of her, so that 
I suffered intensely. But it is no 
longer possible for me to feel, or to 
say, how I suffered then. Finally I 
was awakened early one morning by 
the boy who took care of the cattle; 
he said that the countess wanted to 
walk in the sapling grove. And it 
seemed to me as though the grey 
morning light were full of gold and 
the sound of flutes. I was so happy 
at the thought of being with her 
again. But she was in an unfriendly 
mood that morning; and as she re- 
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mained silent I was unwilling to be¬ 
gin the conversation. In this way 
we arrived after about an hour at the 
wilderness which is known as the 
sapling grove. 

“ ‘ Oh, how beautiful it is here 1 ’ 
she exclaimed. We went on in 
silence over a path which became 
gradually softer, gurgling and 
squashing at every step. I was glad 
when, after wandering about for 
quite a while, we left the twilight of 
the grove and came out into the 
cheerful sunshine, with our feet 
planted on solid ground. 

“ ‘ You are in a bad humor, 
Martin,’ she said. 

“ I stepped in front of her, and 
lost control of myself. Everything 
which had been oppressing me broke 
out in a stream of words, and I 
ended by saying that it might have 
been excellent sport for her to play 
her tricks on a poor huntsman, and 
it might be the usual thing with dis¬ 
tinguished ladies to despise an honest 
man’s love and throw it from them 
like a bitten apple. But here people 
did differently, I said. As I saw her 
smile scornfully a violent anger 
seized me, and I added that dancers, 
e^ecially, hardly deserved that a 
man should ruin his life for them if 
they became unfaithful. For the 
steward had revealed to me that she 
used to dance before a great many 
people, and had earned her living 
that way night after night. On 
account of his marriage with her the 
count was supposed to have broken 
with his family. 

“ While I was talking to her her 
face became distorted, her eyes gave 
off a green glitter, and she raised 
the light stick she was carrying as 
though she were going to strike me. 
In my bitterness I continued looking 
her steadily and firmly in the eve, 
and finally she let her upraised 
arm sink slowly. Then she broke 


into shrill laughter, shrugged ner 
shoulders, and said that from now 
on she would find her way alone, 
that she did not need me any longer. 

“ Then 1 will have to ask for my 
dismissal,’ I said defiantly. * That is 
not the question,’ she replied coolly. 
‘ These walks have nothing to do 
with your regular duties.’ She 
pointed abruptly to the path leading 
to the castle, and I walked ahead of 
her. We said nothing more. 

“ I could not make you understand 
how I suffered during the days and 
nights that followed. Many men 
are fated to suffer through false 
love; but I do not know whether all 
of them fare as wretchedly as I. 

“ It was a good thing for me that 
soon afterwards something hap¬ 
pened which took my mind off my 
secret misery and compelled me to 
throw myself into my work to the 
point of complete exhaustion. For 
something had occurred which set 
the entire locality in a terrified up¬ 
roar. The first news came from the 
forestry department of the com¬ 
mons. A calf which a peasant left 
out over night to pasture had been 
seized by some animal, and judging 
from the tracks they had deeded 
that the prowler was an exception¬ 
ally powerful wolf. 

“ You can easily imagine the ex¬ 
citement which this news caused. 
And there was not a hunter in the 
whole section who was not resolved 
to bring down the monster. 

“ Although I had been avoiding 
every meeting with the woman who 
had given such a blow to my pride, I 
now went and offered my services 
meekly and dutifully. She listened 
to me patiently. But when I had 
finished she made a gesture of dis¬ 
gust and said simply, ' You are all 
fools.’ And so far as she was con¬ 
cerned, that ended the matter. 

“ But not so far as I was con- 
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cerned. For a few days later, one 
cold 'fall morning, I found the re¬ 
mains of a doe which had been 
slaughtered, and in the soft earth 1 
saw plainly the tracks and daw 
marks^ of the wolf. When I told 
her this she paced up and down the 
room as though she were angry. 
Then she said mat a doe meant not^ 
ing to her, and so far as she cared 
the wolf could take what he wanted. 
Then she fixed a malidous mocking 
look on me and laughed: Oh, yes, 
you are a hunter, Martin. See to it 
that you bring down the wolf, and 
take care that it’s not the other way 
around t' 

‘‘ I swore that I would never rest 
until I had caught that wolf ^ and 
flayed him. Everything she said to 
me was a conunand. And that 
sentence she added at the end made 
me even more eager: I would show 
her that no wcnf could frighten 
me . . . And so, just as during the 
time when 1 was trying to catch 
Miickenzahler, 1 was on my rounds 
both day and night, rain and frost, 
in fog and storm. But in spite of my 
industry I found wolfs tracks only 
once. They headed straight for the 
sapling grove, along the narrow path 
which 1 had once showed to the 
countess. I followed, and found 
that the wolf had turned on to the 
road leading toward the commons; 
at this point the tracks were lost. 

“ In the adjoining districts the 
hunt was no more successfuL As a 
matter of fact the state forester at 
Propstheim claimed that he had seen 
the wolf while going through the 
woods without his gun; but he was 
noted for that sort of thing, and 
nobody much believed him. The 
assistant at Funfstetten said that he 
had stood within five paces of the 
wolf, but that it had vanished before 
he had time to cock his gun. He 
described it as an enormous greyish- 


brown animal. Many believed him, 
while others laughed at him. 

“ Finally, towards the end of 
October we got the first light snow- 
fall that we were praying for; and 
I was up long before dawn. 1 felt 
heavy-hearted as I passed the little 
wood where the beautiful woman 
had kissed me so unexpectedly in 
the summer and had made jne 
so happy. Now everything lay 
beneath a thin covering of white. 
Just as the sun was rising I came 
to the edge of the deep forest; 
and what I saw was like a blow to 
me. In front of me, sharply im¬ 
printed in the snow, ran the wolf's 
tracks; and they were quite fresh. 
I loaded my gun and cocked it 
softly. Then I began following the 
tradu. ^ But after a few steps Isaw 
Mmething which I had not noticed 
in my first excitement. Somewhat 
bejrond the wolf’s tracks there were 
prints of a broad human foot; 1 
recognized immediately that these 
had been made by Heinrich Mucken- 
zahler. And they were imprinted in 
marks made by something which had 
been dragged and which had made 
red stains in the snow. Miicken- 
zahler had shot something and 
dragged it to his cabin, and the wolf 
had been attracted by the fresh 
scent. I understood all that im¬ 
mediately. So at least I had one of 
them, the soo^ charcoal burner, and 
that was satisfaction enough. Finally 
I came to a brook; I saw plainly 
where the quarry had been dragged, 
but the wolfs tracks vanished. 

“ Instead, where the snow com¬ 
menced again there were the prints 
of two narrow shoes; they went 
straight up to the cabin and mingled 
there with the coarse footprints of 
Miickenzahler. But he had dragged 
his stolen game up to a shed. So 
she had gone to him. I thought no 
more of the wolf. She had gone to 
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him I If the devil had appeared at “ Then my eyes fell again on the 
that moment he could have bought red-stained trail made by the drag- 
me cheap. I stood there trembling ging of the game, and I looked at 



so violently that I had to support the door of the shed; it was built of 
myself against a tree. It was a long heavy timber and was locked se- 
while before I could pull myself to- curely. In three leaps I was at Ac 
gether. cabin door, kicking against it with 
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my shoe. ‘ Open up! ’ I shouted, 
holding my gun ready for action. 
‘ Open, in the name of the law 1 ’ 
There was a hasty whispering inside, 
and then the door was opened. 

“ Miickenzahler stood smirking in 
front of me. I would scarcely have 
known him. For he was wearing a 
beautiful huntsman’s outfit trimmed 
in green; he was washed and 
combed. And behind him was the 
countess. She looked at me with her 
eyes half closed, as though I were not 
worth a whole look. 

“ ‘ Oh—the little huntsman! ’ the 
coaler laughed broadly. ‘ Always 
busy! ’ 

“ I paid no attention to him, and 
jooked only at the countess. ‘ There 
is stolen game here,’ I said sharply, 
and to Miickenzahler, ‘ and you go 
with me. We’ll find it soon enough.’ 
The countess smiled but said noth¬ 
ing; I became confused. 

“ ‘ Come now,’ Miickenzahler 
mocked. ‘ Do you want to bring 
the countess along too? To where 
I shot the stag with her permission. 
But you must forgive her.’ 

“ ‘ With her permission ? ’ I stut¬ 
tered, and uncocked my gun. So 
that’s the way things stood! 

“ * You can go now, Martin,’ she 
said. 

“ ‘ Yes, but with the poacher . . 

“ ‘ Does the range belong to me 
or not? ’ she shrieked. 

“ ‘ Very well,’ I said. ‘ And so I 
suppose the countess needs no one 
to look out for her timber and her 
game, if every loafer has the privi¬ 
lege of hunting here. And I 
announce to you now that I leave 
the service in three months.’ 

“ ‘ Very good,’ she said, and 
nodded disdainfully. A spirit of 
malice was glowing in her eyes. I 
left immediately, Miickenzahler’s 
laughter following me. I would 
have given ten years of my life had 


I dared to shoot him down and 
watch him die before her like a cur. 
She. belonged to him, and was not 
ashamed to show it even to me, al¬ 
though a short time before she had 
turned her affections on me of her 
own accord. I let out one ugly 
word, and it fitted her. 

“ My service was now to end. But 
I Intended to fulfill my duties faith¬ 
fully for the period I still had to 
work. First I decided to see what 
the charcoal burner had done, and 
I reached the meadow in about half 
an hour. When I found the spot 
where the stag had fallen, I stood 
as though turned to stone. For this 
stag had not been shot. The wolf 
had seized him as he came from 
the woods on to the snow-covered 
meadow. Blood had spurted about 
on all sides; chunks of hide were , 
scattered around, bits of hair and 
flesh. The wolf’s tracks .followed 
along the trail of the stag. Finally 
I found the prints of the charcoal 
burner, and investigated further. 
Miickenzahler had stood behind a 
bush and looked on while* the wolf 
attacked the stag. Then he had 
come out and confiscated the booty 
for himself. Perhaps the wolf had 
left off from his attack, perhaps 
Heinrich had scared him off. Who 
could tell I 

“ But the countess had lied. She 
had not been with the charcoal 
burner, nor anywhere else on the 
meadow. She had simply wanted to 
help him when I appeared, although 
he would hardly have been liable to 
punishment. He could simply have 
said that he had found the multilated 
stag and had carried it out of reach 
of the wolf. No one could have 
proved that he was lying if he said 
that he had intended reporting the 
incident later. 

“ She had lied. For how could I 
have possibly missed hearing the. 
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shot, when I had passed at dawn not 
more than a hundred and fifty paces 
below the meadow ? 

“ So she was in league with 
Miickenzahler, and helped him to 
steal her own game I Who knows 
how long she had been in the cabin 
with him. Perhaps the whole night. 
1 felt as thou^rh 1 should have to go 
back and shriek in her face every¬ 
thing that was rankling in me. 

“From then on I kept carefully 
out of her way, although 1 made my 
formal report to the steward. I 
suffered intensely, and at night 1 
would bite my bed-clothes in an^ish. 
What good did it do me to call her 
the vilest names 1 could find? It 
got me nowhere, and when 1 
thought of my departure I felt weak 
and sick. 

“ But on the day before Christmas 
a most hideous thing happened. 1 
remember it well, and old Baltasar 
was there too. It was a brilliantly 
white winter day, with a cold sun 
and deep snow. 1 was standing in 
the steward’s room, closing up my 
affairs. Old Homauss, the steward, 
was saying to me how sorry he was 
to see me leave. While he was talk¬ 
ing the door was thrown open and 
two woodsmen, Birnbaum and Un- 

f rad, came in followed by Baltasar 
limscholl. They were agitated, 
and carried something in a blue 
apron. As we looked we became 
sick with horror. There before us, 
with her throat ripped open and her 
little body torn to shreds, lay 
eight-year-old Lidwina von Poch- 
graber, twisted and dead. The poor 
frail little thing had come upon the 
monster on her way home from 
school. We were overwhelmed by 
the hideousness of it all. Ungrad, a 
big strong man, wept bitterly. 

“ Word was sent to the countess 
immediately. But the servant who 
carried the news to her came back 


after a while in a fright and said 
that as soon as she began talking the 
countess had fallen mto gruesome 
convulsions; her features had be¬ 
come distorted, and she had ground 
her teeth. Now she was in bed, with 
fever. 

“ There was no more delaying. 
The hunters were assembled in 
haste, and Father Waldmelster 
worked out a plan for enclosing the 
animal in a circle. No one except 
hunters and trustworthy woodsmen 
were allowed to know of the plan. 

“ On the first Christmas holiday 
the moor was examined, and it was 
decided that the wolf had gone into 
the sapling grove and had not come 
out again in any direction. Men 
were stationed at all the likely 
points, and at a signal on the horn 
others went beating through the 
wilderness and talking in loud voices. 
But no shot rang out, and no shout 
was heard from the beaters annoimc- 
ing that the wolf was in the circle. 
Near the place where was sta¬ 
tioned, Father Waldmeister was 
standing; he was a sure, steady shot 
.We were each standing quietly at 
our posts. Suddenly, quite near us, 
one of the beaters shouted, ‘ Look, 
the wolfl’ I recognized his voice: 
it was Ungrad. 

“ At the same moment I saw the 

g riest throw his gun into position. 

iut he dropped it again just as 
quickly, and I saw the expression on 
his face change to one of great 
terror. Before I could call to him 1 
caught sight of the countess, who 
was coming towards him out of the 
woods. 

“ ' So I have gotten rig^t in the 
midst of your hunt,’ I heard her say. 
The priest did not answer her, but 
stared as though he were seeing a 
ghost. 

“ ‘ Are you angry with me, 
Father? ’ she smiled, and laid her 
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hand on the sleeve of his coat. He 
drew back as though he had touched 
something venomous. ‘.You then? 
. . . ’ he cried in a tone of unde> 
scribable horror. ‘ Gracious God I * 

“ ‘ Good morning 1' she said 
sharply and with exaggerated court> 
esy. She looked proud and beautiful 
as she walked by us and disappeared 
along the path leading to the castle. 
1 hurried up to Father Waldmeister. 
He had let his gun fall and was lean* 
ing against a tree. 

“ *1 feel side,' he said, and fell 
into my arms. He had lost con* 
sdousness. It was a stroke, as we 
learned later; and he died within 
two days without ever regaining 
consdousness. 

“After the signal was given 
everyone closed in, and they all 
gathered around the unconsdous 
priest. It was generally agreed ^at 
the sight of the wolf had excited 
him. and made his blood pound 
through his veins too powerfully. 
But Ungrad insisted quietly and 
firmly that he had seen the wolf on 
the run a few feet in front of him 
and it was certainly not the sight of 
it which could terrify the priest so 
much. He thought it more likely 
that the sudden illness had been 
caused by walking and standing so 
long. 

‘‘I told what had happened, but 
something prevented me from men* 
tioning the countess. In spite of my 
rancor I was not willing to tell 
them that she had been on the road 
to her sooty lover and in this way 
had gotten mixed up with the hunt. 

“ A few of the gunners de* 
manded that we go on with the 
search, but the more experienced 
advised against it. After all oui* 
shouting and our assembling at one 
place the wolf must have moved off 
from the sapling grove long ago. 

“ But a frightful thought was tak* 


mg root within me, and it would 
allow me no peace. 

“The countess had returned to 
the castle for her lunch, as I learned 
from her maid, and would go for 
another of her trips on the moor in 
the afternoon. For she was restless 
and could not stay in one place. 

“ From the window of my room 
I saw her leaving, and I trailed her 
cautiously. She went straight for 
the sapling grove where the fruitless 
hunt had taken place. From bush to 
bush I crept hehind her, and I 
crouched down as shq paused at the 
edge of the wilderness. She looked 
around her carefully in all directions 
before entering the woo^. Then 
I followed in a wide circuit, holding 
my gun cocked in my hands. Out 
in the open it had become fog^, and 
here it was even darker. ^Every* 
thing was still, except for the squeak 
of a mouse now and then, or the soft 
thud of a pine cone. I crept for* 
ward slowly from tree to tree, ira* 
pelled by a wild notion that made 
my blood seethe. Finally I came to 
the place where the priest had stood; 
I saw the broad imprints of his felt 
boots and near them the marks of 
the countess’s narrow .shoes where 
she had passed him. I followed 
these tracks back in the direction 
from which they had come. And 
then my heart stood still with 
horror. The woman’s tracks stopped 
and those of a wolf began. And 
there was no other mark to be seen 
anywhere around in the soft white 
snow. I pinched myself, rubbed my 
eyes, and kneeled down to make 
absolutely certain. No, I was not 
dreaming. The wolf’s tracks sud* 
denly became those of a human be* 
ing a few feet in front of the place 
where the priest had been standing. 

“ A thick red drop of blood fell 
from my lips into the snow. I had 
bitten my teeth into them so hard to 
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keep myself from crying ;doud. 

Then there was a rustling in the 
thicket. I became stone still. 1 did 
not move a finger. I closed my eye¬ 
lids and looked through a small uit 
so that the shining of my eyes would 
not betray me. And then I saw it. 
A gigantic grey wolf was coming 
strai^t for me, hunting, its nose to 
the ground. Slowly and carefully I 
lifted my gun, and reached for the 
trigger of the left barrel, the one 
containing the cartridge with the 
cross on it. The wolf turned to <me 
side. I pointed the sight of my gun 
into the grey, and cmitracted my 
finger. 

“ The shot exploded wiA a roar. 
The wolf leapt into the air with a 
high shrill cry. Then it fell pawing 
among the bushes. I ran up and 
there lay—the countess lay there, 
her hand pressed to her left breast 
. . . and blood was pouring from 
it . . . human blood . . . the blood 
of a woman. 

“ ‘ You were die one . . .’ she 
gasped hoarsely, and looked at me 
with such fury, such hate, that 1 
felt a shudder run through me. 

‘“Were-wolf—!’ Was I the' 
one that shrieked the word? 

“ She rose up ferociously, then 
fell back. It was over. But before 
1 could recover myself I heard some¬ 
thing stamping and roaring through 
the forest. It was Miickenzahler. 
He came bursting through the 
underbrush like an animal. But 
when he saw the corpse he shrieked, 
shrieked horribly. Then he spied 
me. 

“ ‘ Dog! ’ he groaned, and drew a 
gun which I had not noticed before. 
1 jumped to one side, but at the same 
moment something flamed up red, 
and I received a burning blow on the 
temple. I saw Miickenzahler throw 
himself weeping across the woman. 
And then I knew nothing more.” 


The old man looked steadily at hb 
blinking dog. 

” Baltasar there found the place. 
He had followed the sound of the 
shooting until he came to the ri^it 
spot. Heinrich Muckenzahler was 
dangling from the branch of a beedi 
tree, hanged by his own belt. The 
countess was dead; and they carried 
ine unconscious to the hospital in the 
city. 1 was suffering from a dai^r- 
ous fracture of the skull. 

“ The rest is soon told. An in¬ 
vestigation established cmclusively 
what had taken place. The countess, 
while in my company, had come 
upon the charcoal burner, who was 
poaching. My shot at him bad 
missed its mark. He was sorer, and 
shot me down; then he shot the 
woman, who would have given evi¬ 
dence against bhn. As he surveyed 
the results of his crime he was over¬ 
come with horror, and took lus own 
life. That is all as clear as day, 
isn’t it. 

‘‘What / told the gentlemen of 
die jury didn’t count for much. I 
had lived through a trying experi¬ 
ence, and suffered a wound on the 
head besides. They treated me fike 
a child. When I told them of die 
were-wolf they nodded amiably and 
took me to an asylum. I was kept 
there for a long time. At first I 
was angered, and raged, but in the 
course of time I came to see that it 
would require some ruse to save me; 
and I Anally declared that the wolf 
must have been a dream. Tlua 
worked as I had hoped. The doc¬ 
tor under whose supervision I had 
been placed was satisfied, and after a 
time I was freed. 

“ In a few hours everything I 
have said will seem to you exactly 
as it did to the doctor and the court. 
Poor Baltasar, who must finish out 
his life as a dog because he ended 
it prematurely and against die will 
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of God; Muckenzahler, who is do¬ 
ing penance as a black stag; and the 
she-wolf who can never hnd peace 
until the fire of hate has burned out 
of her soul—^you will shake your 
head at all this when the bright sun 
shines again. And that is the best 
way for you; but it is hard on the 
man who has lived through such 
things and can find no one to believe 
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him, for it would be a great consola¬ 
tion if someone believed me. 

“ You notice that it is getting 
lighter? Soon it will be day, and it 
will be beautiful weather after the 
storm. I will show you a path that 
will take ]rou safely back to the 
valley. This much you have gained: 
a story which soon no one in the 
world will know.” 


Lima 

By 

Albert BgusH 

Lovely, languid Lima 
Lies and dreams of days 
When a gold cathedral 
Burned beneath the blaze 
Of a hot Peruvian sun. 

When Pizarro’s way was won. 

Overhanging balconies. 

Lemon colored walls. 

Courts enclosing mystery, 

Silver fountain mils, 
Click-a-clacking low slung chaise.' 
These are hints of better days. 

Lovely, languid Lima 
Lies and dreams of nights 
When upon these balconies 
Lit by flickering lights 
Listening ladles heard the strains 
Of the troubadours' refrains. 
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The Moles 

By 

Georges Imann 

From the French by VV. L. McPherson 

I SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALLMENTS | 

I a frenzied meeting of ike Rntsinn refugees in Geneva, who are plotting ike § 

I establishment of Bolshevism, during the H'orld War, Medviedoff, their leader, announces i 

I that he has, through his emissaries, engineered a strike in the munitions factories of i 

I France. The needed funds have been supplied through the Imperial German Consulate, 1 

I He then introduces to them a veiled figure who reveals herself as Maria Brasovna, the 1 

g ** grandmother** of the Revolution. She has escaped from Siberia, and she joyfully 1 

I announces that the Czar and all his family will have their throats cut within two 1 

I months. These strikes have been materially aided by the beautiful Marquise di San | 

I Carvagno, wife of the Consul of Sardinia, in love with Medviedof, who has massaged | 

I to secure passports for two of his most efficient agitators through the French Consul, M, 1 

I de Malongrin, who is in love with her, and who is very busy with his plans for an | 

I Allied Ball. Georges Hunter, a young attache of the French Consulate, has also sue- 1 

I cumbed to the Marquise*s charm, i 

iiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiii{iKiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii(iiniiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiinuiinuiniiui!niiiiunuii»nKR^^^ 

CHAPTER IV 


O UR love! A swift lightning 
flash, the tornado suddenly 
unleashed on a beautiful day. 
something impetuoos, overwhelm¬ 
ing, irresistible, which, gathering 
strength, bends or breaks everything 
in its course, leaving behind it only 
ruin, twisted trees, scattered flowers, 
and the heart, the poor human 
heart, ravaged! 

It was the day before. She used 
to come every evening at nine 
o’clock, once her child (San Car¬ 
vagno was the child—sixty-three 
and rheumatic) was asleep, to the 
foyer of the Leman-Palace, where, in 
spite of the consul’s warnings, I per¬ 
sisted in staying. She would sit 
down in one of the big chairs, light 
a cigarette and smoke, her head 
thrown back a little and her legs 
crossed like a man’s, following to 
the ceiling the spirals from her yel¬ 
low Gianaclis. 

At the start always the same 
words: 

** My cigarette.” 


“ Here you are.” 

” Are you bored ? ” 

“ Not m your company.” 

” You fib well.” 

Then we chatted, side by side, 
close together, always closer, so 
close sometimes that I felt against 
my shoulder the touch of her arm, 
on which. Just about the elbow, 
biting her flesh, as it were, was a 
little gold snake with ruby eyes. 

About us the banal stir of the 
hotel. The orchestra lulled with the 
“Broken Doll,” day-dreaming Greek 
ladies whose husbands were playing 
baccarat. Further off, the Ru¬ 
manian prince, Abracuzene, flirted 
with Countess Milianou, while the 
latter’s husband, a poet, scribbled on 
the hotel stationery. 

Yesterday, however, after the 
first words, Mme. di San Carvagno 
got up. 

These people bore me,” she 

said. 

She walked to the terrace, cast an 
eye over the soft October skies and 
lOO 
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returning to where I was: 

“ Let us go to the Ariana; shall 
we?” 

It was less a question than an 
order. She even gave, while I hesi¬ 
tated, a little frown—the frown 
common to children‘and women, to 
all beings without intelligence or will 
and who make up for decision by 
caprice. 

“ You have on a dinner coat! Too 
bad 1 And am I not myself in 
decollete? Well, are you afraid of 
catching cold? ” 

She looked at me with an insolent 
smile, standing erect before me, 
nervously crushing her extinguished 
cigarette between her fingers, while 
the ruby eyes of the little snake 
seemed to glare at me spitefully. 

“ Are you afraid of catching 
cold? ” 

Catch cold I 

” Let us go to the Ariana,” I 
said. 

She threw a cape over her bare 
shoulders and we started off. 

“ No, by the Cedar walk, the one 
which leads to the pigeon-houses.” 

So we took the shaded path, 
“ dark as an abyss,” on which the 
dead leaves made a sound of 
rustling wings under our feet. Why 
the Cedar walk—that long avenue, 
melancholy as a path in a cemetery, 
with its funereal cypresses, its 
gnarled elms and the granite pigeon 
house, like a mausoleum? 

A caprice? In the month I had 
known her I had accustomed myself 
not to be astonished at her caprices. 
Without this experience, this latest 
fantasy, a stroll at night in decolette 
through the Ariana would never 
have appeared to me as anything 
else. 

Nevertheless, her voice had lost 
that wilful intonation, that insistence 
of an angry child, with which, a 
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moment before, she had ordered me 
to follow her. It was rather a very 
humble request, coaxing, soft as the 
cape under which the viper had dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ By the Cedar path, won’t 
you ? ’’ 

What was it that attracted her in 
this mysterious avenue, where, on 
beautiful summer nights, the air 
seems saturated with caresses, 
where each tree and each bench 
shows carved initials, pierced 
hearts, names of women — the 
archives of popular novels, eternal 
as this old world and foolish as 
newly engaged couples? Perhaps 
that very atmosphere of love, with 
so many kisses given and returned, 
made her lean docilely, weakly and 
almost tremblingly on my arm. 

“ Monsieur Hunter, you must 
think I am a fool.” 

Through the leafless branches ^e 
moon lighted our way, projecting 
from one place to another long 
strips of soft whiteness, over which 
ran the shadows of the trees. 

"Why?” 

She made no reply. Again I saw 
a strange smile curl back her lips. 
At our feet always that crackling 
of dead leaves. Further on, in the 
igeon-houses, the animals, deceived 
y the bright moonlight, were 
stirring. There were cooings and 
beating of wings from one branch 
to another. 

She murmured: 

“ Oh, nothing! An idea . . .” 

There was another silence. Then: 

" The world is so wicked . . . 
Hunter.” 

I had never known her to show 
so much bitterness. 

“Oh! You understand me,” she 
said, without refusing my hand, 
which gradually tightened its grip. 
“ You understand that in exposing 
myself as I do this evening, I am 
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taking chances with my reputation.” 
"OhI No!” 

" But, yes,” she answered nerv¬ 
ously. " How shall I explain these 
things to you ? ” 

“Don’t scold me.” 

" I am not scolding you, my dear 
man. But admit that you are a 
child.” 

" If I am a child, as you say, all 
this is of no importance.” 

She had plucked in passing a twig 
from a tree and was biting the 
wood. Then with a simple move¬ 
ment of the mouth she blew away 
the shreds of the bark. Presently 
the twig appeared naked and pol¬ 
ished like a blade just turned. 

" Perhaps you are right,” she 
agreed carelessly. 

God is my witness that if at this 
moment she had avowed to me all 
the ridiculousness or the infamy of 
our situation; if she had responded 
frankly to those advances of love 
scarcely dissimulated: " Let us 

stop there, my dear fellow; you 
know that I am the mistress of an¬ 
other, and that that other is your 
friend ” 1 should have ceased to 
press her hand in mine, even though 
she abandoned it to me, and our 
walk would have^ ended without 
bringing into my life the suffering 
and derangement which still trouble 
it—without making of me a naive 
puppet in an intrigue as shabby as 
It was degrading. 

A word, quickly suppressed, came 
to my lips, at the memory of the 
quasi-burlesque scene which I had 
witnessed in the hallway of the con¬ 
sulate. But in view of her silence I 
yielded once more to that animal 
propensity of man, which on all 
occasions assigns him as a supreme 
end and the satisfaction of his de¬ 
sire, throws the male at the female 
in spite of the certitude that he is 
not alone in possessing her. 


** Maybe,” I answered; “ but in 
that case 1 don’t see very well what 
we are doing here.” 

The twig whistled over my head 
while Mme. di San Carvagno’s dear 
laugh echoed in the night. 

"What are we doing here? Why, 
we are taking a walk, my dear. Per¬ 
haps we are catching cold.” 

She laughed again. I know 
nothing more inharmonious, noth¬ 
ing grosser, than a woman’s laugh. 
Her’s, especially, surprised me by its 
vulgarity. 

“ Oh! no irony,” I entreated. 
“ No irony. You know very well 
that one doesn’t use sarcasm with 
children.” 

She murmured: 

“ Who tells you that it is not my 
last weapon? ” 

Then she lowered her head, and I 
felt that her arm responded to the 
pressure of mine. There were first 
mechanical, nervous, occasional 
movements, which were gradually 
prolonged, sending into my flesh the 
soft warmth of her body. Suddenly, 
answering in advance the question 
which 1 dared not put: 

" Isn’t it true that people have 

S oken ill of me to you. Monsieur 
unter?” 

And presently: 

“ For you, as for all the world, 
I am Malongrin’s mistress.” 

I did not reply. 

“ Malongrin’s mistress,” she re¬ 
peated. "You see that you don’t 
dare to contradict me.” 

" Say, rather, that I do not permit 
myself to judge you.” 

She dropped on a bench beside 
the walk with a movement perhaps 
too conventional, too sudden, as a 
stage heroine would do in a love 
scene. 

" Mon Dieu! ” she sighed, 
"What torture 1” 
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She stopped suddenly and put her 
hands to her eyes. 

Her bare arm, freed from the 
cape, showed against the darkness in 
a white curve, broken midway by the 
golden circle of the snake. 

A dead leaf dropped, grazing her 
hair, and the branch above gave a 
rustle of relief, as if suddenly de¬ 
livered of too great a burden. 

*' Ida,” I murmured. 

She gave a start. 

“ Ida, please tell me if I have 
offended you.” 

She looked at me. 

“ Yes, very much,” she answered, 
forcing a smile. “ You are the last 
person, my friend, from whom I ex¬ 
pected such a reproach.” 

“ Have I reproached you in any 
way? ” 

“ You have doubted my sincerity 
at a moment when ...” 

She seemed to make an effort to 
speak the words which I ea^rly 
awaited—^words which she did not 
dare utter, and which no true woman 
of the world could utter. 

Then, suddenly, as if swept off 
her balance: 

“ Swear, at least that you will be¬ 
lieve me.^ I have exposed myself 
too much in going out alone with you 
this evening; I have let you read my 
heart too openly to deny you now a 
full explanation. You are free to 
think, afterwards, whatever you 

f lease, but it shall never be said that 
abused your confidence.” 

I sat down beside her on the 
bench. All the noises of the park 
were hushed, one after the other. 

“ Yes, Hunter, I was Malongrin’s 
mistress. All the ugly rumors, all 
the calunmies, which have been 
circulated about me are, alas, abso¬ 
lutely true. A month ago, when 
you arrived at Geneva, the morning 
when we passed each other in the 
ante-chamber of the French Con¬ 


sulate, the man whom I was coming 
to see was my lover." 

She tapped her foot nervously on 
the gravel of the walk. She had 
let her cape fall on the back of the 
bench. 

“ But what difference does that 
make to me,” I answered, “ if he is 
no longer your lover—if you swear 
to me that he is no longer your 
lover.” 

She let go my hand. 

“ No, my friend, I have promised 
you an explanation. Afterwards 
only, if you love me as^ you say you 
do, you will have the right to speak 
to me. M. de Malongrin is my 
lover no longer. If you still have 
any doubt about that, my behavior 
toward you would be enough to un¬ 
deceive you. In determining as I 
did, to take a walk with vou this 
evening in the Ariana, I made up my 
mind to deal franklv with you, to 

E ut all my cards on the table. You 
now, my dear boy,^ in what a 
strange world we live here in 
Geneva, and despite all appearances 
to the contrary, how low, shabby 
and even vile our surroundings are. 
No doubt our good friends will be 
spreading the news of our^ prom¬ 
enade to-morrow. I am envied.. I 
am the cause of many jealousies. 
The name I bear and the position 
of the Marquis di San Carvagno are 
enough to justify such jealousies. I* 
tell you this in order to put you on 
your guard against the cowardly in¬ 
trigues in which evil-minded persons 
will not fail to implicate me, 
against the slanderous accusations 
with which, even to-morrow, per¬ 
haps, they will seek to blacken me in 
your eyes.” 

She.smiled softly: 

“ But what use is it for me to 
worry about such matters? Don’t 
I know that you have too generous 
a heart and already too much friend- 
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ship for me to let yourself be led 
astray by the gossip of people who 
are not only my enemies, but yours, 
too ? ” 

“ My enemies? ” 

“ Yes, your enemies; it is the 
proper word. A thing which I have 
too often tried to make the consul 
understand, but alas I without suc¬ 
cess.” 

” What do you mean ? ” 

“ Our affair was a stupid and 
melancholy one,” she continued, 
without answering my question. 
” I was moved only by a sense of 
patriotism and a profound pity. 
When we arrived here—the Mar¬ 
quis and I—at the beginning of the 
war—at a moment when all our 
sympathy, especially mine, as a 
Russian and a sincere friend of 
France, went out to your threatened 
country, I quickly realized the 
frightful complications with which 
the unhappy consul was contending. 
He has himself doubtless pointed 
out to you dangers to which his 
policy here may expose your 
country, if it lacks that necessary 
clear-sightedness, which, alas, it 
often happens that only we women 
possess. He was then obsessed by 
that mania of persecution which con¬ 
stantly revealed to him a peril where 
there was only an appearance of 
one, while it blinded him to our real 
enemies.” 

” Medviedoff,” I murmured. 

She seemed to pay no attention to 
the remark. 

“ My friend, I know what affec¬ 
tion you have for your chief. More¬ 
over, after what has passed between 
us, it would be very shabby on my 
part to accuse him of anything in 

f 'our presence. I tell you, neverthe- 
ess, in all frankness and in the name 
of our friendship: Beware of 
Malongrin. And then—^let us stop 
at that—” she said in a hard voice 


and looking fixedly at me—“ his 
conduct has not been that of a 
gentleman. I was deceived in what 
1 believed to be his gratitude toward 
me. I offered him my sympathy, 
my assistance; I asked from him in 
return only a little of that affection 
which, all my. life, alasl I have 
vainly sought from those about me. 
He abused this confidence.” 

She drew her cloak back over her 
shoulders with a slight shiver, and 
got up. 

“ But I never loved him,” she 
said. “ You understand, I never 
loved him—^never, never.” 

Poor human beings that we are I 
The infinite duplicity of women is 
equalled only by our limitless folly. 
The day when we shall read one an¬ 
other’s souls, half of humanity will 
burst with laughter while the other 
half dies with disgust. 

And I, in whose ears still sounded 
that grotesque “ good - morning. 
Coco ” uttered a month earlier amid 
the green letter-boxes of the consul¬ 
ate—I kissed that lying mouth full 
on the lips. 1 pressed against my 
own body that body, which, because 
it palpitated against my breast, 
made me believe in the irresistible 
attraction of love. I surrendered 
myself, in advance, to all baseness, 
to all damnations, and although firm 
in the conviction that this woman 
loved another I persisted furiously 
in believing in her sincerity. 

“ Never, you understand—no, 
never.” 

In the almost religious silence a 
piping arose from the pigeon-house 
—the first call preceding the dawn, 
after the stroke of midnight. 
Several times a cock crowed and 
each time his song echoed, bolder, 
more sonorous, more emphatic. 
But presently the song grew feebler, 
changed its character and sank into 
a flat note. 
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“ Let us go back,” Ida murmured 
in my ear, “ let us go back, dearest.” 

CHAPTER y 

HE orchestra stopped at a sign 
from its leader. Eager serv¬ 
ants ranged themselves about a chair, 
while M. de Malongrin stepped for¬ 
ward with an air of satisfaction. 
The hall waited in suspense. The 
women, forgetting the presence of 
their cavaliers, turned about and 
fixed their eyes on the door, where, 
like a herald at arms, the consulate 
porter shouted in a triumphant tone 
the name of the expected guest. 
The men exchanged significant 
smiles; a murmur ran through the 
crowd. 

” It is he, it Is the Prince, it is 
Olebine!” 

Then, at a new sign from the 
leader, the gypsies, by force of 
habit, instead of the prescribed na¬ 
tional hymn, broke into a wild, 
furious, unkempt waltz. One heard 
hurrahs, cries, frantic clamors; and 
in a saturnalian tumult Prince 
Olebine made his entry. 

He advanced, tottering on his 
short legs, almost carried by Gaby 
—the latter more sumptuous than 
ever, with red boots, an embroid¬ 
ered chura from the Caucasus, a 
silver dagger hanging prettily at his 
side, and under an aigretted cap 
with a paste ornament, his fine 
Neapolitan head, beautiful as an 
antique coin, with that golden tone 
of ripe fruit which the divine sun of 
Ischia gives to all its children. 

His shoulders bent, wobbling his 
head, his curving back showing un¬ 
der the thin cloth of his coat, the 
Prince, always clinging to Gabriele’s 
arm, reached the chair which 
Malongrin had reserved for him. 
He sat down heavily, indifferent to 
the salutations of the representa¬ 
tives of France, breathing with 
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diffic^ty, his eyes dead, his hand 
playing nervously with the dagger of 
his favorite. 

‘‘Some champagne for the 
Prince 1 ” cried the consul. 

They poured out a glass for him. 
He lifted it to his lips and emptied 
it awkwardly, spilling some of the 
foam on his bulging shirt front. 
Gabriele, a napkin in his hand, bent 
oyer to dry the spot. The Prince 
tried to push him away with a move¬ 
ment which his arm refused to make. 

‘‘Get out!” 

The other did not move. 

‘‘ Get out! ” growled Olebine. 

Gaby pretended not to hear. 
Standing erect, an imperceptible 
smile on the corners of his painted 
lips, he remained motionless, flat¬ 
tered by all those feminine glances 
which he felt directed at him. 

He peacefully enjoyed his 
triumph, bending now and then over 
the Prince, whom he seemed to hold 
in subjection. A little spot of blood 
mounted to his cheeks, in the fever¬ 
ishness of this unexpected victory. 
The whole crowd gathered about 
them; an embarrassed silence suc¬ 
ceeded the excesses of the orchestra, 
which the leader had once more 
silenced. You could hear now only 
the creaking of the high boots, the 
dull sound of the dagger striking 
against the wood of the chair, and 
here and there, hemming and haw¬ 
ing which spread from one group to 
another and prolonged itself under 
the cover of (he fans. 

For the third time Olebine 
growled; 

‘‘ Get out I ” 

But the other, pressing dose 
against him, almost embracing him 
before the crowd, whispered a word 
in his ear. Then he stood up 
haughtily, looked about the hall and 
made with his pink-nailed hand a 
gesture to indicate that the Prince 
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was wandering a little in his mind, 
and that he, good soul, felt sorry for 
this old man, whom his generosity 
pardoned. 

‘‘ The Prince is drunk,” they 
whisperecd. 

Now they crowded together 
feverishly, awaiting the scene which 
they expected to be produced. It 
was the usual exhibition, the 
pleasantry^ repeated every evening 
on the princess arrival at the Kur- 
saal, the eternal dispute between 
Olebine and his valet. Once the old 
man was seated. Gaby attempted his 
usual trick, whispering with his 
tongue between his teeth: 

“Money!” 

At first ^e prince refused. The 
other persisted, repeating in the 
obstinate crescendo of an Italian 
beggar: “ Money 1 Money I ” while 
Olebine fumed, stammered, feigned 
a black fury, overwhelmed his valet 
with abuse, but at heart felt a su> 
preme pleasure at this affront put 
upon him by an inferior, in the 
presence of a roomful which jeered. 

“ Hal Hal Look at Olebine—he 
will not pay! So much the worse 
for him! He will have to pay in 
the end!” 

M. de Malongrin stepped for¬ 
ward, very pale. Two vigilant 
lackeys had taken Olebine by the 
arms and were pushing him gently 
toward the cloak-room, with Gaby 
following in amazement. 

“ His Excellency is sick,” cried 
the consul. He began to run busily 
to the right and to the left, calling- 
for his Excellency’s carriage: “ His 
Excellency’s carriage, a carriage for 
the love of Heaven! ” 

Then he made another sign to the 
orchestra and the musicians started 
to play again, launching madly into 
the Boge Tzaria Khrani,^ while the 
dancing was resumed. 

‘ God Bave the Gear, 


The Prince’s carriage had dis:^ 
peared. There was a slight confu¬ 
sion at the door, accentuated by the 
suppressed laughter of the coach¬ 
men and the chauffeurs—aU the 
servant world being stirred to 
gayel^ by the incident 

“ Take my Benz and get the 
prince away,” the Marquis di San 
Carvagno whispered in my ear. 
He turned around, trembling, with 
indignation. 

“ Olebine at this ball! What an 
idea 1 Tell me, is this a put-up job, 
or has Malongrin lost his head 
entirely? ” 

“ Has he lost his head? Why, 
no, mv dear Marquis. You forget, 
doubtless, ^at your wife drew up 
the list of invitations.” 

I found M. de Malongrin crum¬ 
pled up on a bench in the doak- 
room. The corpulent Andrea, mo¬ 
tionless, seemed to be standing 
watch nearby. 

“ It is a shame,” the poor man 
stammered. “ It is a plot, I am 
sure—a treacherous plot inside our 
ranks, to insult France. No one 
was fooled by what I said about the 
prince being sick.” 

He had assumed a weary and 
pained expression. He sighed: 

“ Hunter, do you know who I 
would like to be this evening? An 
unknown soldier, breathing his last 
breath, his chest torn open, in a net¬ 
work of barbed-wire.” 

He went away, an obscure hero on 
the field of propaganda, leaving me 
alone with Andrea. 

Then, in her turn, the stout 
woman burst out: 

“ Hunter (she called me Hunter 
and addressed me familiarly ever 
since I had listened to her con¬ 
fidences one evening at the Kur- 
saal). Hunter, do you know why 
they couldn’t find the Prince’s auto¬ 
mobile? ” 
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As I did not answer, she con¬ 
tinued : 

“ It is at the frontier with Med- 
viedoff—to meet Mascarvigni. At 
the frontier, do you hear ? ” 

“ In Heaven’s name I That is 
why they made Olebine drunk? ” 

She grinned. 

“ Drunk! You might better say 
that they have killed him. An in¬ 
jection of three grams—a whole 
hypodermic full! But please say 
nothing. I beg you, say nothing 
about it out of pity for me.” 

Outside the night was soft, fresh 
and soothing. The sky scintillated, 
spangled with stars. It was one of 
those tranquil evenings on which in 
Geneva, you could hear at intervals 
the booming of the far-off cannon. 

PART III 
CHAPTER I 

<</^OME in!” cried M. dc 
Malongrin. 

I found him in his office, nervous¬ 
ly running through the newspapers. 

“ Well, my dear fellow,” he said 
to me, crumpling up a journal, and 
so agitated that he forgot to shake 
my hand, ” could things be any 
worse ? ” 

“ A strike at Creusot? ” 

M. de Malongrin made an im¬ 
patient gesture. 

“ At Creusot, to begin with; to¬ 
morrow, in the steel works of the 
Loire; day after to-morrow all the 
metallurgical works in France will 
close down. If that isn’t enough 
for you, you are hard to please. 
Another thing, the Russians are run¬ 
ning like rabbits. The steam-roller 
can’t roll forward, so it is rolling 
backward, toward Petrograd.” 

“ That is lamentable I And the 
strike in Geneva? ” 

” Here is something about it. 
Look at this beautiful page, worthy 
of your friend, Medviedoff.” 
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“ My friend?” 

" The first column in the Liberte 
Helvetique. Gueyrard has marked 
the article with a red pencil.” 

“ An appeal to the workers? ” 

“ Yes. ^ Read it aloud. You can¬ 
not imagine what pleasure I find in 
listening to the French prose of your 
friend, Medviedoff.” 

“ Why my friend, Medviedoff.? ” 

This idea came from the fact that 
I had ventured to tell him that Med¬ 
viedoff was not altogether a fool. 
Moreover, my poor master ap¬ 
peared to me to be very nervous 
this morning, wearier, more done 
for, if I may say so, than he had 
seemed to be the evening before at 
the ball of the Allies. Some secret 
disquietude, some trouble, preyed 
upon him. 

This, however, would not have 
worried me if I had not divined a 
change of attitude toward me. It 
was not that he showed me less con¬ 
sideration or cordiality. But under 
a perfectly affable outward bearing 
I noticed now a sort of embarrass¬ 
ment, a restraint, that painfully arti¬ 
ficial manner which even a mastery 
of certain feelings may not alto¬ 
gether conceal. Unexpected silences 
in the midst of our conversations re¬ 
vealed to me how distant from each 
other we had suddenly become, just 
as stones thrown in a quiet pool 
of water reveal its unsuspected 
depths. 

“ An appeal to the workers! ” I 
began, taking up the newspaper. 
But I had not finished the first sen¬ 
tence of. this famous appeal when 
M. de Malongrin shouted: 

“ Louder; you are mumbling; I 
can’t hear anything.” 

One might have thought that he 
was seeking an occasion to quarrel 
with me. 

“ An appeal to the workers! 
Comrades! ” 
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For the third time he interrupted 
me. 

“ Just a word more, Hunter.” 

He looked hard at me. 

“ Is it true that you were walking 
Tuesday evening in the Ariana with 
—^with a society woman ? ” 

His voice was no longer either 
imperious or arrogant. I looked at 
him in my turn. He lowered his 
eyes, then raised them timidly, 
almost in supplication. And in a 
flash I understood the reason of 
these shiftings of mood toward me, 
the deep cause of the suffering which 
consumed him a little more each 
day. He loved her still, poor man; 
in ^ite of their break, he loved her 1 

That is why I had found him so 
sad and so changed at our ball. And 
the hostility which he showed me— 
was it not evidently the expression 
of a torturing jealousy? 

” At midnight in the Ariana,” he 
repeated, shaking his head. Then 
he added with an awkward precipi¬ 
tancy and a feigned severity, as if to 
turn aside my suspicions: 

“ I regret to remind you of the re¬ 
serve which your situation imposes 
on you.” 

Of what use, out of mere vain¬ 
glory, to increase his suffering by niy 
confession, to immolate a friendship 
because of a love which did not de¬ 
mand that sacrifice? Frankness is 
the politeness of fools. I lied to 
him coldly, generously, my eyes in 
his, in all tranquility of conscience. 

“ Yes, Monsieur le Consul, I 
was in the Ariana on Tuesday—4)ut 
not with a society woman.” 

“ Continue your reading. Hun¬ 
ter,” M. de Malongrin resumed, 
with more composure. ■ 

I shall not reproduce here the 
tenor of the manifesto. It con¬ 
tained all the exaggerations, all the 
platitudes, all the commonplaces 
dear to the opposition, and which 
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are equalled only by the cheap out¬ 
put of a contrary opposition. In 
short, poor stuff, unworthy of the 
man who wrote it, whoever he was; 
for I still refused to believe Medvic- 
doff capable of such cheap lucubra¬ 
tions. 

“ What is the moral of this? ” I 
said, throwing down the newspaper 
in-disgust. 

As his only answer M. de Malon¬ 
grin drew out two dispatches from 
under his blotting-pad. 

“ Look at this,” he said, in a tone 
whose gravity astonished me. 
” Please reaxl the first telegram. It 
was sent to me just now from police 
headquarters. The strike went 
into effect at eight o’clock this morn¬ 
ing in the munitions factories of the 
Canton of Geneva. It was in effect 
yesterday in Vaud and will extend 
to-morrow to the whole territory of 
Latin Switzerland. As to Berne 
and Zurich there has been a com¬ 
plete shut-down of work for the last 
two d^s. Note this detail in pass¬ 
ing, Hunter: The Geneva Com¬ 
mittee waited before acting till it 
possessed the formidable support 
which a general strike in the interior 
of the country would give it. A 
revolutionary movement, conducted 
under these conditions, only twenty 
kilometers from the frontier—isn’t 
that significant enough? ” 

” It is grave enough, at least,” I 
answered, as I continued to read the 
telegram, “'to account for the pres¬ 
ence in Geneva of the Federal Coun¬ 
cillor, Hansmanns.” 

M. de Malongrin shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ Hansmanns—yes, I don’t dis¬ 
pute it. Hansmanns is an able 
man, and the Journal de Geneve 
seems to base great hopes on his in¬ 
tervention. Nevertheless, it remains 
to be seen who will have the last 
word in this affair.” 
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“ Then as I understand you, 
Monsieur le Consul, you envisage 
the possibility of a riot? ” 

He stood erect before the win¬ 
dow, on whose panes he drummed 
with bis knuckles. And once more 
1 noticed, when he turned to answer 
me, the worn-out, suffering expres¬ 
sion on his face. 

“ Hunter, I have arrived at that 
point when 1 envisage in life all pos¬ 
sibilities (he sighed)—and gener¬ 
ally the worst. Now read the 
second dispatch.’’ 

He gave me the second telegram 
and his hand trembled a little. In 
view of his sudden pallor 1 hesitated 
to take it, fearing some terrible 
revelation. 

“ Read it—read it,” he ordered, 
and his voice was unsteady. 

I read: 

** Porodziansko arrested yester¬ 
day at Creusot.” 

It was my turn to look at M. de 
Malongrin in amazement. 

“ It is a mistake! ” I cried. 
“ It is impossible! ” 

“ What is impossible? ” 

“ Porodziansko’s arrest. That he 
should be arrested in France— ” 

“ He must have had a pass-port 
to go there, mustn’t he ? ” M. de 
Malongrin added, his eyes flashing 
in mine. 

“ Certainly. Then . . .” 

He did not let me finish. Per¬ 
fectly livid, he walked across the 
room, making wild gestures. 

“ Come, come, my youn^ man, an¬ 
swer me. You didn’t vise his pass¬ 
port, did you? Swear to me that it 
was not you.” 

” Monsieur le Consul, Gueyrard 
ut the list before me yesterday. 

am certain that Porodziansko’s 
name was not on it.” 

" Call Gueyrard,” he mumbled. 
But as I was about to ring, he 
added: 
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” No, no; it isn’t worth while. 
Don’t call him.” 

He passed his hand across his 
temples. 

‘‘ 1 ought to have suspected it. 
It was manifest. You could never 
have made such a mistake.” 

He mumbled again, gripping my 
arm nervously: 

” Hunter, my friend, something 
infamous has b^n done here in the 
Consulate. Treason, you under¬ 
stand. Yes, they have betrayed me 
as no man ever was betrayed. They 
have gambled on my confidence, on 
my honor, on my weakness. And I 
did not see it. I persisted in not 
seeing it. But so much the worse 1 
Honor above all no matter what 
happens. Hunter, go to the tele¬ 
phone and ask for police head¬ 
quarters, 89 - 37 .” 

Suddenly he halted. With a 
brusque movement he put up the re¬ 
ceiver which I already held in my 
hand. Before us, in the doorway, 
stood Ida, more supple, more beauti¬ 
ful, more fascinating than ever. 

"My dear Consul, can you 
imagine it—I believe I left my card- 
case here. Excuse me if I disturb 
you, gentlemen. Yes, there it is on 
the cushion. Thank you, my dear 
sir—” 

Her mouth framed me a furtive 
kiss, while M. de Malongrin lifted 
her hand to his lips—that hand 
whose soft, refreshing caress I loved 
when she passed it dreamily across 
my forehead. 

CHAPTER II 

S INCE the evening before, Olo- 
bine’s life had been ebbing away. 
When, on leaving the ball. Gaby 
and the two lackeys had pushed him 
into the auto, he fell almost lifeless 
on the seat. 

When they reached the Carlton 
they put him to bed. But then he 
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was seized with fits of nausea and 
vomiting. 

Gaby disappeared after the first 
few minutes. He had loudly de¬ 
clared that the prince “ smelled like 
carrion " and that he did not intend 
to waste his young life caring for a 
patient of this sort. He was no 
longer worrying about the inheri¬ 
tance. He had seen the prince 
draw up the night before, the docu¬ 
ment which made Vladimir the gen¬ 
eral executor of the estate. That 
was enough. They would arrange 
matters among themselves after¬ 
wards, like good friends, Andrea 
inherited noming; that was the im¬ 
portant thing. Not even hf^ 
francs. She was absolutely cut oft, 
Olebine taking into consideration in 
his last hours her tears, her scenes 
and her ill-humor for thirty years 
back, rather than her devotion to his 
person. 

As for Medviedoff, since his trip 
to the frontier, he never left the 
Carlton. His strike launched, his 
proclamation inserted in the Liberte 
Hehetique, the revolutionary post¬ 
ers placarded mysteriously by night 
in every quarter of the city, Ke 
turned over to the Committee the 
full direction of the movement. 

The vigils at the hotel had recom¬ 
menced, this time between Andrea 
and himself. For twenty-four hours 
one could see them sitting there, 
silent and hostile, immovable guar¬ 
dians of the man who was about to 
die. Only this time it was no longer 
the hope of any profit which kept 
Andrea near Olebine. She put the 
thought of money aside, now that 
she was certain that the prince was 
on the point of death. No, what 
she wanted was to prevent, even at 
the last minute, a return offensive on 
the part of those two brutes, capable 
of still another crime to hasten their 
victim's end. 
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Except for those accursed letters 
which Medviedoff would produce on 
the first move by her, she would have 
denounced them long ago. But 
apart from the terror whith which 
Medviedoff’s threats filled her, what 
clear and exact proof could she fur¬ 
nish of their guilt? The prince, in 
everybody’s opinion, was dying as 
the result of a final debauch. Tlwee, 
five, ten or twenty grams of mor¬ 
phine—^the quantity didn’t matter. 
It was the last fatal little glass of 
alcohol, the drop which made the 
cw run over—and what was the use 
of bringing the police into it? 

Such was also M. de Malongrin’s 
opinion. I ought to say, moreover, 
that I have never observed such a 
diange as came over this man from 
the moment Ida crossed the thres¬ 
hold of his office. After Mme. di 
San ^ Carvagno had departed, he 
obstinately refused to renew the 
communication on the telephone 
which her coming had interrupted. 
Then, that evening, after being 
absent all afternoon, he had re¬ 
turned to the consulate, paler and 
more worn-out than I had ever seen 
him. When I recalled to him Med¬ 
viedoff’s trip to bring Mascarvi^i 
back from the frontier he was satis¬ 
fied to shrug his shoulders, also 
treating Andrea’s declarations as 
mere gossip, and giving no more 
credit to the accusations which she 
made regarding the pseudo-mur¬ 
der of the prince by his secretary 
and Gaby. 

“ Proofs—have you proofs? *’ 

Always this question of proofs 
obtruding itself as an obstacle to our 
plans. 

“ We could in any case inform the 
police very discreetly,” I ventured. 

He gave a violent start. 

‘‘Ah! my dear fellow, you are 
losing your head! I,^ a consul of 
France, to do such a thing as that 1 ” 
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Your office entitles you to do 
it.” 

1 see again his pallor, his wander¬ 
ing gestures, and 1 hear again his 
sneering laugh—ferocious, embit¬ 
tered, terrifying. 

” My office I Do you know what 
my office entitles me to do? To be 
silent or to utter stupidities. Do 
you forget, my friend, that I am a 
diplomatic functionary? ” 

Then he stopped and we stared at 
each other. 1 believe suddenly that 
I divined a decision on his part, the 
mere thought of which made my 
blood run cold. 

And that laugh? Why that 
laugh ? A laugh which I had heard 
before only twice in my life—in the 
ca^es of two unfortunates, one of 
them leaving a faithless mistress, the 
other at the door of a gambling hell. 

“ Monsieur le Consul-” 

He interrupted me. 

” You are going to Olebine’s, 
aren’t you? I think that you will 
not be out of place there. Medvie- 
doff is capable of anything. Go”, 
he added, gently, “ and look out for 
a riot, if they don’t listen to Hans- 
manns.” 

But, as 1 got ready to go, he 
called me back and stammered, his 
voice breaking with emotion: 

" Hunter — Hunter — you — 
you are an honest fellow, my little 
man.” 

I have never suffered as I did 
while walking, that morning of the 
strike, to the Carlton, where Olebine 
lay on his death-bed. 

It takes ordinarily twelve minutes 
to go from the Molard to the Carl¬ 
ton, passing by the Mont Blanc 
bridge. It took me forty minutes 
that day. I found the bridge 
barred by troops, which obliged me 
to make a detour by the quay of 
Eaux-Vives, where I finally picked 


up a skiff which landed me on the 
opposite bank, at Mon-Repos. 

The quay extends, from Mon- 
Repos to the Carlton, a distance of 
about twelve hundred yards, be¬ 
tween the peaceful lake and a sftting 
of villas, palaces and private hotels, 
among which stands out, with its 
terrace, that which then sheltered 
the Imperial German Consul. In 
short, a cosmopolitan, aristocratic 
quarter, but one whose reassuring 
solidity you cannot but admire on 
days when the rocking winds of 
revolutions are unloosed. 

1 noticed, here and there,^some of 
those astonishing posters, spread in 
the night on all the walls of Geneva, 
but quickly disfigured by the servile 
hands of the hotel janitors and por¬ 
ters—a hypocritical rabble, prompt 
to tear them down under the eyes of 
their masters, but reacfy to jeer 
about it afterwards. One, how¬ 
ever, remained intact, doubtless 
over-looked, against the door of the 
hotel Roux xle La Sure—a coarse 
and sinister one, soiling the fine 
stone-work like a big vulgar blotch 
of spittle. 

Arriving at the Carlton I found 
Andrea in tears. 

“ It is the end I ” she stammered. 

Dr. Urel has just gone.” 

“ Is there no hope? ” 

” None.” 

She wiped her hands mechanic* 
ally. 

” It is nice of you to come. Will 
you take something? No need to 
stand on ceremony, you know. Some 
port?” 

“ No, thank you, Andrea.” 

“ A little coftee, then? ” 

“ No, thank you, Andrea. I 
don’t need anything, I assure you. 
I only wanted to know whether Ole¬ 
bine was alone.” 

She raised her arms to heaven. 

“ Say, rather, that the whole city 
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has marched through here since last 
night. This morning you could 
hardly- make yourself heard in the 
corridor. Pepe came, Milianou, 
Abracuzene, tne manager of the 
Kursaal, the consuless, little Irma 
from the Grand Theatre, Greval, 
you know, the pretty leading lady 
from the Comedy Theatre, and her 
Austrian baron; friends of Gaby’s, 
friends of mine . . .” 

She concluded with evident satis¬ 
faction. 

“ In short, everybody who is any¬ 
body. Now^ only PropoS is with 
him—the priest from the Russian 
Church.” 

What, old Propoff, too? ” 

“ Surely,” she said sententiously, 
” on account of religion, you know.” 

I grinned. 

” On account of the will, espe- 
ciaUv.” 

Her tears, almost dried, began to 
flow afresh at this unfortunate 
word. 

“ The willl ” she groaned. And 
in an access of rage, one of those 
concentrated, ferocious rages which 
with women seem the indispensable 
corollary of every grief: 

“Oh, welll If Propoff expects 
an inheritance for singing masses, I 
am sorry for the good Lord, you 
know.” 

“ There will be no more for him 
than for me,” she continued. “ And 
that is nothing at all. Ah! my poor 
Hunter, they are devils, the two of 
theml ” 

I insisted, anxious to get some 
further information: 

“ Then, if I understand you, it is 
Gaby who gets all the money? ” 

“ Gaby I Say, rather, Vladimir,” 
she cried. “ It is the final coup, this 
time; for the last week he has been 
Ailing the prince’s head with threato 
of revolution. See, the proof is 
that even until yesterday I was in 


it—in the will—and then- 

She spoke in a low voice, with 
broken words, as if she was afraid 
of being overheard. 

“ Fear, vou understand—that's 
the way he keeps a hold on him.” 

Then, the riot . . . ? ” I asked, 
frightened by this new machination 
of the secretary’s. 

“ Ah I Yes, of course.” 

She stopped. The door had 
opened and Propoff entered the 
salon. His wary eyes wandered for 
a minute over Andrea and me. 
Then in a grave voice, grasping the 
vermilion cross which he wore about 
his neck, he said: 

“ I am leaving. My presence 
here any longer is useless. I re¬ 
gret, however, that His Excellency 
has not shown himself in his last 
moments more deserving of the con¬ 
solations of religion.” 

Andrea gave me a signiAcant 
look. Evidently she was dying to 
make Propoff talk. 

“ Where are you going, 
batushka?*’ I asked. 

“To prepare the all night mass.” 

“ Take care, batushka; the city is 
not safe.” 

“ A man of God doesn’t fear the 
mob. Monsieur,’’ Propoff answered 
calmly. “ In this robe I crossed the 
Place Rouge, on January 22 , 1905 .” 

Then cutting short his words he 
turned to Andrea: 

“ It is useless, Madame, for you 
to enter the prince’s chamber. The 
Grand Duchess Tatiana Feodo- 
rovna, his cousin, is already at his 
bed-side.” 

At the beginning it was a peace¬ 
able strike—a strike appropriate to 
a neutral country, a strike a la 
Baedeker. 

The Arst groups had formed to¬ 
ward mid-day, at the exits of the 
factories, in the suburbs of Plain- 
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palais. A slender cordon of troops, 
sent in haste, barred the approaches 
to the Place Neuve, the boulevard 
Georges>Favon and the Circle of the 
Philosophers, while the police 
patrolled the street of Carouge. 
Altogether, from i,COO to 2,000 
men, collected at random, some sol* 
diers from the recruiting station, 
militia, the mounted police, a gym¬ 
nastic society and the male nurses of 
the Red Cross, who, on the first 
alarm had offered their services to 
the authorities. Moreover, in spite 
of the menace, the municipalities did 
not seem to take the situation very 
tragically. These good people of 
Geneva are unaccustomed to bloody 
collisions and seldom indulge in the 
sport of revolution. It is not without 
significance that they carry on their 
coat-of*arms only half or an eagle 
and a very bourgeois golden key, as 
though borrowed from the livery of 
their hotel porters. So, despite 
suspicious figures and foreign faces 
scattered here and there, in this 
crowd one did not run across the 
square heads of Olten and Zurich, 
but families of working people en¬ 
joying an unexpected vacation, 
good, big faces, rosy and fresh, 
vigorous, noisy children—in short, 
a crowd more disposed to an assault 
on a tram car bound for the country 
than to one on hideous capital. 

And this was true also gf the sun, 
erched comfortably above the 
aleve, consuming itself with curios- 
itjr. Tired of waiting for some¬ 
thing to happen, it amused itself, 
like a street gamin, with a thousand 
capricious tricks, playing on the 
visora, the strap-buckles, the bits, 
heating up the rumps of the horses, 
all soapy with foam, parching 
throats—^like a true sun which has 
had long experience and knows that 
a change of temperature can make 
or break revolutions. 


This was also the opinion of 
Ouritzky, posted on the roof of his 
shop, from which he followed, with 
a pair of marine glasses, the effect 
or this unmqpected warming-up on 
the thirsty proletariat. 

The horses ^ew nervous from 
long waiting. They neighed and 
kicked the asphalt with their hoofs, 
while the men, having dismounted, 
yawned desperately. Conversations 
began, in themselves a veritable 
poem, in sing - sons, modulated 
throughout in that placid local ac¬ 
cent, which seems to string the 
vowels interminably, and permits 
you, between two syllables, to attend 
to some urgent business and come 
back before your interlocutor has 
finished. 

“ There is Marcel I We thought 
you had gone to the frontier.” 

“ We got back this morning.” 

“ Is it true, then, that you are get¬ 
ting up a riot for us? ” 

“ It is a little revolt, isn’t it? ” ^ 

” Silence in the ranks I ’’ cried a lit¬ 
tle pflScer, whose cap carried a visor 
like a huge eagle’s beak. The 
officers alone were serious. After 
having long been passive spectators 
of war, they were now dealing with 
revolution. And the gendarmerie 
followed (heir example, stiff and im¬ 
posing, with all that ridiculousness 
with which the sense of duty accom¬ 
plished invests certain beings. 

Nevertheless, an eddy was notice¬ 
able at the extremity of the plain. 
Two parades, debouching from two 
cross streets, formed a more com¬ 
pact mass, descending from 
Carouge, following the Avre. The 
workers from the Brechard-Brignet 
factory advanced, singing the Inter¬ 
nationale, a woman at their head 
waving a red scarf on the end of a 
stick. 

Near the Catholic Church a 
whistle was blown, followed by 
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other blasts and by brief orders. 

“ To your saddles 1 ” the officers 
shouted. The horses’ bits snapped. 

" Swords out! ” The command 
was repeated, followed far and near 
by the scraping of blades drawn 
from the scabbards. 

The effect was immediate. The 
crowd on the edges of the streets 
flowed back toward the centre of the 
plain. Then the centre gave a 
counter-thrust, but yielded again, 
like an accordeon, to pressure from 
the outside. The Internationale 
was heard no more. One could see 
from afar the red flag rise and fall, 
balance itself for an instant and 
Anally disappear. 

Suddenly a strange proAle came 
into view at the further end of the 
plain, near the large open space 
which the crowd, in retiring toward 
the centre, had left clear. It was 
old Ouritzky, a basket on his rig^t 
arm, a bucket on his left, crying as 
he walked along: 

** Orangeade, chocolate, cakes!” 

But already he had disappeared in 
the crowd. There was a new push 
from the inside which forced up 
against the horses’ noses frightened 
women and wailing children, the lat¬ 
ter perched on their father’s should 
ders and mingling their howls with 
the laughter of young girls, whom 
this pulling and hauling greatly de¬ 
lighted. Then one could see amns 
lifted and a body hoisted by main 
force to the upper rung of a ladder, 
held in place by some husky youths. 
The ffrst orator began his speech. 
But his voice was lost in the dis¬ 
tance, only stray phrases reaching 
the Catholic Church, where the sol¬ 
diers were stationed. Neverthe¬ 
less, one could tell from his gestures 
that he was violently apostrophizing 
the troops. Then, after shaking an 
avenging Ast in the direction of the 
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factories, he seemed to indicate a 
vague, far-off goal, in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the quays. Applause broke 
out each time the speaker paused, 
while the red scarf reappeafed 
above the crowd, as if to salute the 
tribune. 

The little officer, who followed 
this strange harangue with affected 
composure, turned to a comrade: 

“what is that man’s name, 
Schindler ? ” he asked. 

The other straightened up in his 
stirrups and said, with his hand on 
the vizor of his cap: 

“ That is Villebot.” 

“Ah! The traitor?” 

He began to twist violently the 
ends of his budding mustache and 
with that nasal laugh which passes 
with these gentlemen of the uvalry 
as a mark of perfect distinction, he 
added: 

“ Two thousand francs for him 
to-morrow at the Deutsch Auslan- 
^sche. Ha! Villebot is no fool. 
But, Romieux, his inseparable, is not 
here to-day, is he? ” 

Schindler shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Romieux! Are you crazy, my 
dear fellow? As if Alois Romieux 
would mix up with such a crowd. 
Silence in the ranks 1 _ Poor 
Romieux, he is already disgusted 
enough that this rascal uses him to 
circulate his dirty newspaper. No, 
you see, between the author of Hans 
Sebastien and a scribbler of this sort 
there is a world of difference.” 

“ Do you defend Romieux? ’* 

“ Certainly. Romieux is an 
honest man and an artist. I have a 
great admiration for France, but 1 
cannot go along with the French in 
hissing Wagner and banishing 
Goethe on the pretext that they are 
dirty Prussians. Romieux has never 
supported Germany. Read again 
his dithyrambs against die Intellec¬ 
tuals and the Manifesto.” 
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“ Ha I Ha! What does he do, 
then?” 

” He defends German culture and 
German thought against the im¬ 
beciles who would try to substitute 
for it, after the war, Anglo-Saxon 
platitudes or American barbarism.” 

“ Then, in a court-martial, you 
would acquit him? ” 

“ With congratulations to him, 
and six bullets in the back for the 
journalist,” Schindler concluded. 

Villebot had descended from the 
ladder. A workman succeeded him,, 
a powerful Bernese, hammering out 
his syllables, as if he were pounding 
on an anvil. Less eloquent than his 
predecessor, he stumbled sometimes 
and stopped short, trying to resume 
his speech in German. Noisy 
whistling interrupted him. 

“ Talk French! Talk French! ” 
they cried, “ not Bochel If you 
want to talk Boche^ go to Zurich 1 ” 

Villebot tried vaimy to interpose: 

” What difference does it make, 
comrades? All workers are 
friends.” 

But the crowd, deaf to his appeal, 
continued: 

“ No Boche here! All Boches to 
Zurich! To Zurich I ” 

Moreover, the assembly was be¬ 
coming disorderly. It was on the 
point of disagreeing with all its 
orators, and Villebot realized that 
he had made a dangerous mistake in 
letting the Bernese speak; for the 
latter suddenly disappeared, as if 
dragged off the ladder, and a young 
prl, a Russian, took his place. 

Laughter broke out, followed by 
jests and broad pleasantries, while 
the jeering soldiers stood up in their 
stirrups. 

“Women mixing in these affairs 
nowadays I ” murmured an old mili¬ 
tiaman. 

Down below, toward the other 
end of the plain, the red flag. 


rising and falling, saluted the 
new speaker, while the unwearied 
Ouritzky passed from group to 
group: 

“Orangeade, cakes, chocolate?” 

The woman began to talk. Her 
thin, shrill voice, echoing strangely 
over this sea of humanity, reaped 
the ears of the soldiers distinctly, 
and the delighted crowd became 
silent. Far better than Villebot’s 
harangue or the bellowings of the 
man from Berne, this woman’s high- 
pitched notes unloosed its ferocious 
appetites, kindled its base desire and 
suddenly pushed it toward murder 
and destruction. 

“ Who, tells you, comrades, to 
burn down the factory? The fac¬ 
tory belongs to the people. It is 
the people’s investment—^its prop- 
erl^” 

They were out of their heads— 
^ose people who^ talked of destroy¬ 
ing the factory, since it would serve 
the people later to forge the arms 
which capitalism had withheld 
from it. 

In this woman’s mouth the word 
factory took on a mysterious sonor¬ 
ity, a divine majesty, at once formid¬ 
able and protective. For thirty 
years inemerienced orators had 
tried to inname the populace with 
empty words, which the_ latter 
thou^t all the more beautiful be¬ 
cause it did not understand them. 
But because of that very obscurity pf 
meaning it had refused to follow its 
leaders in an effort to realize them. 
Liberty and emancipation, the fusion 
of all nations in a workinen’s Inter¬ 
nationale—^however alluring dreams 
these might be, they were only 
dreams, and people do not ffght for 
chimeras when they are tied up in a 
Roman peace with bearable reality. 
Now this woman from the East was 
introducing the mob to a new policy, 
realistic and immediate, which the 
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war, brea^ng with a sentimental 
and my^ical past, has taught the 
proletariat, and which has become 
really menacing because it has tan* 
gible goals—^precise and utilitarian 
ends in view. 

A shiver ran through the crowd, 
one of those vast undulations from 
the depths which announce a tern* 
pest. Its force was felt even as 
far as the waving line of horsemen, 
and this time Schindler’s friend 
would not have had to call for 
silence in the ranks. Bending over 
the horses’ necks, the soldiers lis¬ 
tened attentively. 

“No, not to the factory! To 
the hotels, comrades! ’’ the woman 
continued, her little hands'extended 
threateningly toward the lake. 

“Yes, to the hotels! to the 
hotels 1 ’’ the crowd repeated. 

But now that she held the audi¬ 
ence in her grip, before launching 
it like a pack of hounds toward the 
goal which she assigned it, the Rus¬ 
sian girl seemed to take pleasure in 
clinging to her ladder, above the 
moving mass whose approbation 
flattered her. Like a zealous mas¬ 
ter, reiterating a lesson to his pupils, 
she had determined to overcome the 
last hesitations, the flnal timidity of 
these people, gathered here for a 
holiday and perceiving too late that 
they were being involved in an at¬ 
tempt at revolution. 

On the words which she was 
about to pronounce depended the 
success or failure of the demonstra¬ 
tion, and on that success or failure 
—a thing still more important in her 
eyes—hung favor or disgrace with 
the master. 

A laconic letter, hidden in her 
bosom, contained these words, traced 
by a fevered hand: 

“ Three o’clock, Carlton.’’ 

And it was because of these words 


that the poor drl shouted with all 
the strength or her voice the shrill 
message: “ To the hotels 1 To the 
hotels! ’’ 

Too long had that luxury modced 
the misery of the people. While 
they labored and sweated in the fac¬ 
tory, money flowed like water over 
there, tossed carelessly on the green 
tables of the gambling rooms. 
Jewels sparkled about the necks and 
on the hands of the women. A fine 
clique, in fact, living in fatness on 
the war, enriching itself through the 
labor of others—an accursed band 
of profiteers, deserters and slackers, 
who, to make their own cake larger, 
stole the workingmen’s wheat. 

“ To the hotels! ’’ cried the 
speaker, in the name of the war of 
the classes and of the. Workers’ In¬ 
ternationale. 

“ To the hotels! ’’ the people re¬ 
sponded in the name of their out¬ 
raged nationalism and ^gnity. And 
even although they did not agree 
with one another as to the object of 
their rancor, while the soldiers held 
back their frightened horses and the 
compact groups frantically ap¬ 
plauded the young girl’s peroradon, 
the mob fell m behind her, repeating 
her words as a refrain: 

“ To the hoteb! To the hotels! ” 

The beast was now loosed. 
There was still another huge thrust 
forward on the plain, then me recoil 
of a wave which gathers strength; 
finally, ovei^owing the sidewalk, 
batding ^against the horses, which 
reared and pranced, the crowd broke 
the barrage in two places, carrying 
with it die horsemen who were 
unable to hold it back. Meanwhile 
the mass behind turned toward the 
Place Neuve, with whistling, howls, 
and vociferations, and always this 
refrain: 

“To the hotels! To the hotels! 


{To he concluded) 
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A t FREY’S ACRE, the farmer 
sat before the hearth in his 
living-room staring into the 
shadowy comers where the fire¬ 
light could not pierce and up the 
smoke-hole where the whirling snow 
forced the smoke down again in ed¬ 
dying gusts. For three days the 
storm had raged so furiously that 
none save evil-doers and wild ani¬ 
mals, driven courageous by hunger, 
dared venture far afield. 

He strained his ears to hear . . . 
The howls of a voracious pack of 
gray wolves! Involuntarily reach¬ 
ing toward his hip for his weapon, 
he rose to his feet. What a ter¬ 
rific winter I Always some fearsome 
brute to scare off from house .and 
yard by flaming torches; not a 

S limmer of sun-light, not the faintest 
ush of dawn yet to be glimpsed 
above the mountain-ridge . . . 
only darkness, made still fnore 
dense by storm and snow. 

Yes, winter is well enough in a 
way and can be borne. But winter 
that stretches over the whole year, 
winter that begins before the leaf 
withers upon the tree and lasts far 
into the summer nights . . . Never 
in all his life had he known so long 
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a stretch of wintry weather. Had 
there been but one hard winter, it 
could have been tolerated some¬ 
how—but so many, one on top of 
the other 1 Sickness had fallen 
upon the whole country-side, felling 
young as well as old. The bell in 
the church-steeple had tolled almost 
without ceasing; priest and vestry 
had had but Time rest. On the 
farms of the parish the dogs made 
night hideous with their warning 
night-howls. 

The farmer leaned against one 
of the pillars and looked curiously 
at his swollen, frost-bitten red 
hands. For a long time he stood 
there and pondered. Had the fatal 
sickness ^ struck him, too? He 
bowed his head in resignation. 

Two of the servants hurried in. 
Snow-white as though come a long 
way . . . only across the barnyard 
from the cow-shed. The faraer 
glanced into the pails but quickly 
turned his eyes aside. What a 
meagre milldng I Nothing on earth 
so bad as a bad year for country- 
folks. . . poor crops . . . bad 
lude with cattle!^ He shook his 
head and bowed it still lower upon 
his breast. 
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Suddenly, he became aware that a 
newcomer stood at the door, and he 
crossed over to bid him welcome. 
The priest of the parish. 

, The priest gave his blessing and 
then sat down before the Are, rub* 
bing his chilled hands. 

“ Terrible weather 1 ” he said. 

The farmer brou^t out ale. 

“ Poor barley makes poor brew¬ 
ing! ” quoth he. 

All the same, it’s better here at 
Frey’s Acre than anywhere else,” 
replied die priest after he had 
drunk. 

The farmer babbled away . . . 
of these so-bad years. None of the 
old-time summers any more I Either 
so much moisture Aat the sap 
turned to water, rotting grain and 
fodder from pith to husk, or so 
much heat that everything^ burned 
to a crisp. Either a spring-frost 
killed everything, leaving nothing 
but green straw, or frosty Aug^ 
nights filled the ears of grain with 
ice. Even here at Frey’s Acre, 
where eveiything was wont to grow 
mandiig^ . . . Nothing that could 
ensure good harvests had been neg¬ 
lected. The priest had gone the 
rounds at the head of the people on 
both great Procession-Days bearing 
the Cross and sprinkling the Holy 
Water. Strai^t from the living- 
room hearth, live embers had been 
borne over all the fields and mead¬ 
ows to frighten away everything 
diat could menace the year’s crop, 
but the blight had come notwith¬ 
standing. The seed had been sown 
according to law and custom: The 
seed had lain open to the sky until 
every kernel of the sowing had been 
cast upon the ground. The Midr 
summer wreath had been gathered 
and bound of the earth’s bloom. 
Singing all the necessary songs, the 
fcdk had mne over fields and mead¬ 
ows. All the good old customs, of 
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the valley-folk had been religiously 
observed. But despite all their care, 
things had gone from bad to worse 
from year to year. Miles away, in 
town, there is grain a-plenty, 
brought in by ships from roreign 
shores. Of what avail? Foot-pads 
and hi^wa3mien everywhere, ready 
to fall upon and rob the wayfarer, 
so none dare venture the long jour¬ 
ney. The poor beg for help . . . 
credit must be given, food must be 
given outright, else ^e poor things 
will be forc^ to tom thievesl 
Taxes and tithes and contributions 
—to the king, to the chordi, to this 
and that. Where shall everything 
come from? 

As he talked, he sipped his ale 
but it was not good enough to mel¬ 
low his mood. 

The priest sighed heavily. He 
had heard this story over and over, 
wherever he went, all over the par¬ 
ish. The poorest were no worse off 
than were the so-called rich. Some¬ 
how, though, the farmer did not 
arouse the full measure of pity that 
his tale deserved—something in his 
tone awakened distrust and fear. 
The priest had heard this strange 
undertone of menace before but 
never so ominous as now. When 
the farmer began to question the 
whys and wherefores of all this 
misery, the priest took a prodigious 
gulp of ale to bolster up his cour¬ 
age: 

” All these misfortunes are sent 
by the Almighty to punish men for 
their sins and to turn them from 
evil ways to good.” 

The farmer had heard diis be¬ 
fore. He had believed this priest, 
so wise and kindly, who prayed so 
eamesdy for his nock to Christ, to 
the Mother of God, to all die 
Saints. But now he thou^t: 

” Of what avail is all the priest 
can do?, What does he mean by 
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this turning from evil ways to 
good? ” 

He glanced at the priest’s lined 
countenance. In the firelight,^ every 
wrinkle showed as a deep furrow 
but within the eyes gleamed a beam 
of light. That beam glowed more 
and more brightly as he tried to 
make his thought clear: 

“ Faith is on trial. The true 
faith has become so weak that it no 
longer can accomplish good as it 
should. Unfaltering faith is the 
soil in which good grows.” 

The farmer felt himself beconv 
in|[ wroth. Not long had the true 
faith been accepted in these valleys. 
Once upon a time, not so long 
since, a king had come and ordered 
all the folk to choose war or the 
White Christ. Most of them had 
chosen, perforce, the White Christ 
because they knew that in other 
>laces the king had burned, had 
aid bare, had put to the sword all 
iving creatures. But there was 
talk of those who sacrificed yet to 
the old gods—^who attended all the 
masses of the church and kept all 
the fasts—^but in their inmost hearts 
believed upon the old gods, believed 
that evil spirits had caused the bad 
crops and the sickness but that Frey, 
Thor and other deities were neater 
than all the spirits of evil. Surely, 
though, this White Christ, who had 
conquered even those old-time gods, 
must be still greater than they : . 

Of course it was sin to believe in 
those heathen gods as some still 
did. No true Christian would do 
as he himself had done—pour 
Yule-ale around the trees that en> 
circled the farmyard like a stock¬ 
ade; paint on stables and cow¬ 
sheds tar-signs that looked far 
more like Thor’s hammer than 
Christ's Cross. Impetuously, he 
burst out: 

** A man’s faith. Priest, weakens 
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when he sees how little power it 
really has I ” 

The priest folded his hands. 

“ The year has been hard for my 
church as well as for you folk of 
the parish. But it and I are still 
happy in our friends—among the 
best of them, I count you. l^ng 
ago, when I came to this region to 
be^ your priest, I was told that upon 
this spot used to stand Frey’s Tem¬ 
ple where Ae valley-folk came to 
sacrifice to him who Aey believed 
was Ae giver of peace and good 
harvests; Aat here were sacrificed 
cattle and humans—^yea, once upon 
a time, even a king. Frey’s Acre is 
Ae finest of all Ae farms in any of 
Ae valleys hereabouts. Whatso¬ 
ever you do here, Aat everybody 
else will do. My AurA becomes 
more and more empty. Much can 
happen when so many are Ainking 
ill of Christ and His power . . . 
Are you coming to Ac Yule-Mass 
in the morning? ” 

The farmer avoided Ae priest’s 
eyes. He answered wiA a ques¬ 
tion : 

” Why not? ” 

The priest laid his hand upon Ae 
farmer’s. 

” Great tribulations can give 
birth to dpubt in Ae heart.” 

The farmer wrenAed away his 
band. 

“ In Ae old days when Ae farm¬ 
ers sacrificed to Frey and Thor, 
Acre were good times here in Ae 
country.” ^ 

The priest made Ae sign of Ae 
Cross. 

“They whom you name—^were 
able to save men’s souls? ” 
Now you ask more Aan I can 
answer. Since you ask me to go, I 
shall not miss Ae Mass.” 

The farmer draiA some ale. He 
was silent a long^ time. He looked 
sharply at Ae priest as he asked: 
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, *' Is the .White Christ poweiv 
ful?” 

The priest g^noed down as he 
amwerra siow^ and aoknuily: 

“ The church punis^ them who 
fall away from ^e faith." 

" You have taught me that the 
White Christ conquers even Death. 
Can He not show that He has 
ptmer to conquer whatever it is that 
brings bad hick upon the crops— 
coiner the evil spirits that have 
visited upon us this fearful side.* 
ness? Why does He not perform 
a miracle to riiow His mle^t? " 

" That is what y<m all ask f<^. 
You all hmk for a mirade.^ While 
you are lookii^, you let evil wreak 
its wiU upcm your h»rts. But un¬ 
derstand this: For him who totters 
in his faith a miracle is a poor staff 
upon which to ieanl " 

“ Would that 1 had that staff! 
I am not alone in mv wish ^ . all 

of us wish the same 1" 

The priest glanced down thoi^t- 
fully. Yes, me (inner was right. 
Even he, God’s Priest, had prayed 
for a miracle I How earnesdy he 
had prayed that all those who still 
remembered the old gods mi^t not 
fall away from the true faith 1 He 
had gtme about among them, had 
been stem with them, had tried^ to 
strengthen their tottering faith. 
Yes, the fanner of Frey’s Acre 
thought as did many others. ,Had 
not lAe thought even crept up in Ms 
own mind? However, he contin¬ 
ued: 

" The good wc ourselves do is 
miracle enough. ^ It is contrary to 
our hearts’ instincts to do good 
when we ourselves are meted out 
eviL It is Christ Who persuades 
us to go contrary to our natural dis¬ 
position toward evil—therein He 
riiows His mighty power over us.’’ 

" Have I not done enough good 
deeds?" sharply demtac^ the 
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farmer. ^ When the priest only 
nodded his answer, the farmer con- 
tuMied: 

" That’s the reason 1 tfaiidc the 
White Christ should show hts 
power.” 

The priest sipped his ale—then 
smiled. 

" Is it not mirade enough that 
out of poor barley you have been 
able to brew such good ale? ’’ 

The farmer was forced to smile. 

"AM strei^lthens the body but 
not faith." 

They there before the fire for 
a long time without sayi^ more. 
The priest had been on his rounds 
since early morni^, so the ale and 
warmth made him feel drowsily 
content. But his mind was ill at 
ease. Such hard times 1 The holy 
vessels stolen from the sanctoary 
. . . He had heard it whispered 
that in other parishes die folk had 
burned churches and priests. . As 
for himself, he fek no fear. Per¬ 
chance be had erred in some way 
since he had not managed to keq) 
his ffock from sin. Hie farmer of 
Frey’s Ade will come to the Yule- 
Mass in the OKHtiing—but how 
alwut all the others? Has Christ 
might enough to defend the holy 
vesrels of His church—or force 
their return? 

A man came in, brushed oS die 
snow, approached die hearth and 
greet^ the farmer. ** Peace 1 ” 

The farmer knew this man well 
—too well He was the present 
owner of Thor’s Seat. He farmed 
after a fashion but hk real occupa¬ 
tion was keeping an inn for travel¬ 
lers. An ugly rumor was circulat¬ 
ing about the parish that he was in 
league with thieves and robbers^— 
helped and otherwke dealt^ with 
them. The farmer had consider^ 
it the part of prudence to stand in 
well with him and bad sold him 
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considerable grain—on credit. He 
had never refused him heretofore. 
Presumably, it had paid him be¬ 
cause he had never been molested. 
But the inn-keeper’s score had 
mounted and now was very heavy. 
The farmer felt that he really could 
spare no more. 

The priest had been sitting with 
his back to the newcomer. Now 
he turned around. The inn-keeper 
recognize and 
greeted him, 
then he stood 
staring sheep¬ 
ishly at the 
floor as 
he stammered 
that he had 
no food left 
for the Holy- 
tide. Sharply 
the farmer 
demanded: 

“ Pay m e 
your score! ” 

The man 
from Thor’s 
Seat replied: 

“ I cannot 
— I have Z 
nothing.” 

He turned 
on his heel 
and left the 
room. 

The priest 
looked at the 
farmer. 

“ Soften your heart and give him 
some of your grain 1 Thus shall 
you see Christ performing a mir¬ 
acle! Perform the miracle your¬ 
self!” 

“ Until to-day, I have never re¬ 
fused to give him what he has 
asked for, to protect myself from 
^e robbers with whom he is hand 
in glove,” replied the farmer. “ But, 
Priest, if you forget that the holy 


vessels have been stolen from the 
church, I do not—I remember.” 
This seemed to arouse the priest. 
” Has this inn-keeper , . Are 
you sure of this ? ” 

“ Ask him yourself,” answered 
the fanner with considerable heat. 
“ As for me, I shall not help those 
robbers any more, let them do to me 
what they will! ” 

The priest sighed and looked 
again at the 
farmer. 

“ It is more 
blessed to 
give than to 
receive.” 

“But, Priest 
...the 
church’s holy 
vessels. Don’t 
you remem¬ 
ber them ? ” 

“ Judgment 
and punish' 
ment are not 
in my hands,” 
the priest 
made quiet 
answer. 
“ When our 
Lord Christ 
hung upon 
the Cross, He 
promised 
the thief be' 
side him a 
place in Para¬ 
dise ... xs a man not worth more 
than a sheaf of grain? ” 

The farmer rose quickly and 
went out. Together he and the 
man from Thor’s Seat went to the 
barn. When the inn-keeper tried to 
thank for the sheaves Aat he had 
received, the farmer pointed to the 
priest, who had followed them to 
the bam. 

The innJceeper flushed a deep 
red and stretched out a hot, shaking 
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hand to the priest . . . 

The priest had stopped abruptly 
in the middle of the barnyard. 

“ You have forgotten the Holy- 
tide treat for the birds of the air. 
Those poles always used to bear 
sheaves of grain but now they are 
quite bare." 

The farmer flushed. 

“ I can barely see my way to keep 
the breath of life in folk and cattle. 
And yet you would have me give of 
my last few sheaves—^to the birds 
of the air.” He sputtered with in¬ 
dication. 

"YesI Remember, not a spar¬ 
row falls to the ground without our 
Father’s wiU. Sheaves of cain 
will bear witness to all beholders 
that Christians abide at Frey’s 
Acre.” 

The farmer retorted: 

“Long before anyone had so 
much as heard of the White Christ, 
all the folk hereabout were in the 
habit of setting up sheaves of grain 
during the dearth of mid-winter. 
In those days, they were set up for 
Frey’s horses . . . And you actu¬ 
ally would have me follow that old 
heathen custom.” 

The priest was silenced. ^ He 
blessed the farmer and farm, wished 
all a blessed Holy-tide, then went 
his way. 

He was thankful that he had 
been able to accomplish something. 
But his satisfaction was slight and 
mingled with an uneasy feeling. He 
appreciated the gravity of the situ¬ 
ation and found himself praying 
that something might happen to 
show that Christ had arl-mighty 
power . . . His prayer^ frightened 
him. Surely, he, a priest of the 
Most-High, needed no sign! His 
thoughts wandered far afleld as 
they often did these last few hard 
years. He tramped his weary way' 
thinking his sober thoughts. As he 


approached Thor’s Seat, while yet a 
long way off, he became conscious 
of a peculiar buzzing sound in the 
air. He glanced up toward the hid¬ 
den sky. The snowy atmosphere 
was darkened by flock upon flock of 
birds. He wondered and pondered. 
What could this mean? . . . He 
caught a fleeting glimpse of a sheaf 
of grain that had been set up on 
the pole above the ridge of the 
barn. 

^ “ So you take thought for the 
birds of the air,” he said to the ina> 
keeper who was standing in his 
barnyard. Before the priest could 
stop him, the naan had dropped to 
his knees there in the snow,_ dasped 
the priest’s hands, and choking with 
tears, cried: 

“ Priest, I am a great sinner! " 

Freeing one of his hands, the 
priest stroked the man’s heaving 
shoulders. 

“ For many years I have been in 
league with footpads and highway¬ 
men,” he confessed. “ I have been 
along on many a lawless raid. 1 
even helped to steal the holy vessels 
from the churdi. I have done aU 
this evil and never felt a qualm of 
conscience—^wickedness surely be¬ 
gets hardness of heart—but up 
there at Frey’s Acre, you, who had 
every right in the world to con¬ 
demn me, you took my part and 
pleaded with the farmer to give me 
yet more credit 1 I vowed I would 
repay good with good. The farmer 
gave me two sheaves of grain. I 
and mine will surely need every ear 
of that grain now that I shut my 
door against the thieves. But one 
sheaf shall be sacred to the birds of 
the air, they who have lived with 
the valley-folk all these many lean 
years and yet praise their Creator 

. . . Punish me. Priest, for the 
evil I have done! ” 

“ Punishment is not mine ” re- 
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plied the priest. "If you will re¬ 
place what you have stolen, I shall 
hc^ you free yourself from all year 
sins because you repent." 

The repentant sinner shook his 
head. 

" That I cannot do without tak¬ 
ing part in more evil deeds I " 

The priest crossed himsdf. 

“ Denver us from evil 1 ” he 
prayed. 

While they stood talking, new 
flocks kept arriving from every di¬ 
rection. _ But no matter how great 
the multitude, still there was room 
for all. The single sheaf never 
seemed to be plucked bare of grain. 

The priest stood there and stared 
—^he stood there with his hands 
folded upon his heart. Well he 
knew that a miracle was being per¬ 
formed before his eyes ... At 
laM die flocks of birds, satisfied, 
drifted away on the wind. Only 
the straw of die sheaf sw^ed 
to^ and fro in the wind . . . The 
priest turned to the still kneeling 
man: 

" May He who has fed the birds 
of the air with this one dieaf of 
grain undl they are satisfied feed 
you and yours as fully with the 
other 1” 

The repentant sinner grasped the 
priest’s hand. 

" I, too, would like to go to Mass 
in the morning but I do not dare. 
Everyone knows of my evil acdons. 
If 1 went to church alone, the whole 
crowd would set upon me and 
kill me.” 

" The night before us is long 
. . . spend it' in prayer. The 
prayer^ of a repentant sinner is 
sweet in the ear of the Almighty. 
Remember this: On Holy-Night 
all heaven’s gates stand open wi(k.” 

The priest spent the whole night 
in wakefulness and prayer. When 
die day began to dawn, he felt 
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strengthened. He opened the 
batten-door and ^oked out. AU 
was white and still under a clear 
sky where stars were still a-gleam- 
ing. He stood there, still as all 
about him . . . Far away, some¬ 
thing glimmered . . . Could that 
be a star falling from heaven to 
earth? . . ; Someone, far away 
upon that white road, was coming 
running—^in leaps and bounds— 
nearer-nearer;—a man who bore 
something in his hands high above 
his head . . . The first gleam of 
approaching dawn touched it and it 
glimmered in the frosty air like 
molten gold. 

The repentant sinner of Thor’s 
Seat! 

He approached the church-door 
where the priest was standing. With 
eyes streaming tears of gladness, 
the good priest lifted his hands in 
benediction. He saw—he under¬ 
stood what had happened: Every 
ear in that sheaf was filled with a 
shining grain of purest gold I 

" Now are your sins forgiven 
you I ” declared the priest. 

When the folk of the coutnry^ 
side came to the Yule-Mass, they 
stood and gaped at the sheaf that 
shed its effulgent gleams from the 
altar. .The priest told of the mir¬ 
acle that had been performed. All 
dropped to their knees in reverent 
prayer ... 

When the Holy-tide was over, 
the farmer of Frey’s Acre and the 
inn-keeper of Thor’s Seat fared 
forth togedier to town. They car¬ 
ried with them gold with which to 
buy holy vessels for the church altar 
and grain for all in need. 

From that day even to ours never 
have the poles above the bam roofs 
stood empty during Holy-Nig^t. 
Over the whole country-side, in the 
many little valleys, they brar 
well-filled sheaves of golden grain. 
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crying, ** My perfume 1 . . . Save 
my mlt bottle of French perfume 1 ” 
Mishka knows very well how he can 
save the treasure, but he will not do 
it. On the contrary, he will fold his 
arms on his breast and never budge. 
But he will lau^—^yes—coldly and 
scornfully. ‘*Ha! Vour perfume? 
Do you remember when I poured 
out a little of your perfume—and 
how you immediately slapped me? ” 

Mishka had still another thought. 
It would be a great advantage to 
have some ferocious animal with 
him—^perhaps a panther or a 
leopard. As soon as anyone at¬ 
tempted to beat or slap him-— 
SCHWUPPI 1 The panther would 
leap at him and tear him to pieces. 
But he himself, Mishka, would stand 
still and look on, cold and imper¬ 
turbable as a rock . . . 

Ah I something else: It would be 
a very fine thing if he could grow 
quills during the night. ^ How won¬ 
derful to have quiUs like a porcu¬ 
pine! If people were kind to him, 
the quills would be invisible, but if 
anyone lifted an arm against him— 
ah!—that very moment the quills 
would bristle up and the aggressor 
would scratch his hands on them. 
Today, for instance, his mother 
would have been very much as- 
^nished . . . 

‘ And why—for what reason had 
he been treated cruelly? He had 
always been a good son. He had 
never gone into the nursery with 
only one shoe on because, according 
to an old legend, his mother would 
have died if he had done that 
Neither had he ever looked at his 
little sister from behind—lest it 
make her squint. In every way he 
had considered the welfare of his 
family. And now ... 

Of course, it would be very inter¬ 
esting to know what they would say 
when they discovered his dead body 
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behind the fire-screen. There would 
be a fearful outcry. His mother 
would rush up. “ Give him to me 1 ” 
she would cry. “ It is my fault. I 
alone am to blame for his death.ll> 

“ Yes, my dear,” his dead body 
would say. “ But now it is too late." 
And after these words it, the body, 
would die for ever . . . 

Mishka rose to his feet, pressed 
his hand upon his heart which would 
have liked to burst with all this 
misery, and went into his aunt’s dim 
room. 

He crawled behind the fire-screen 
and sat down on the floor. But he 
felt immediately that such a position 
would not be the proper one for a 
dead person, so he lay down. 

It was twilight. AH was very 
quiet. The fire-screen had a nice 
comfy smell of dust. From time to 
time he heard voices from the street. 
“Alexei Ivan’itchl You damned 
scoundrel! Why have you taken 
two pairs of shoes? . . .” 

(“How they shout 1” said Mishka 
to himself. “ If they only knew that 
a man were lying here dying they 
would never make such a dm.”) 

Then suddenly a thought passed 
through his head. “ What am 1 
dying of? One cannot die without 
a cause. One always dies of some 
illness or other.” 

He squeezed his little legs against 
his stomach. It answered with an 
ominous rumble. 

“ Ah, ha! ” tho^ht Mishka. 
“There we are! . . . Tuberculosis!” 
. . . Well, it is all the same to me 
. . . Tuberculosis! ” 

Only one thing remained to be 
settled. What would be the best posi¬ 
tion for them to find his corpse in? 
It would have to be picturesque— 
striking. He remembered a picture 
he had seen in a magazine—a dead 
Cossack on the steppes. The Cos¬ 
sack lay on his back, his face turned 
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towards the sl^ his’Wms and legs 
outstretched. The Cossadc’s head 
was slightly turned to one side and 
the eyes were closed, 
r Mishka stretched out his arms 
and legs, and began to die. 

II 

UT he was interrupted. 

After a little time he heard 
voices and steps approaching. 
The door opened and his Aunt 
Stassia entered with Kondrat Gri- 
gorievitch, a young officer. 

“ . . . but only for a moment,” 
said his aunt, ” then I will have to 
turn you out.” 

“ Nastassia Petrovna 1 Ten min¬ 
utes I . . . We see each other so 
seldom and then always with others 
. . . Soon I will go mad 1 ” 

A cold shiver passed up Mishka’s 
back. Kondrat Grigorievitch would 
go mad! . . . 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” said 
Mishka’s aunt. 

She spoke so calnily that Mishka 
was very much astonished. 

“ I really do not understand why 
on earth you should go mad.” 

“AhI Nastassia Petrovna, you 
are a cruel and heartless woman 1 ” 

(“Oho I” thought Mishka. “ She 
is cruel and heartless? It is a pity 
you don’t know my mother 1 ”) 

“ Why am I cruel? I do not think 
I am.” 

“ You do not think so? And you 
have done nothing but torment me 
all these weeks and months! ” 

(“ Torment him? How does she 
torment him? ” It was all so quiet. 
No noise, no groaning, no lamenta¬ 
tions, none of the usual signs of 
tormenting.) 

Mishka looked out very cau¬ 
tiously. 

His aunt was sitting perfectly 
peaceably on the sofa. The young 
officer was standing in front of her, 
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nervously fingering a little box on 
the table by his side. 

(“Now,” thought Mishka, mali¬ 
ciously remembering the tragedy of 
the gilt bottle, “just you let that 
box fall and you’ll see what hap¬ 
pens.”) 

“Do I really torment you?” 
asked Aunt Stassia. “ How? Tell 
me.” 

“ How? Need I tell you that? ” 

Aunt Stassia began to swing the 
silver mirror that she wore on a long 
chain so artistically in the air 
that the chain became a glittering 
drcle. 

Kondrat Grigorievitch paid no at¬ 
tention to the mirror. He simply 
pressed his hands to his breast and 
whispered, “ Can you not guess? ” 

“ No,” answered the aunt, laying 
the mirror on her knees. 

^ “ Listen,” said Kondrat Grigorie¬ 
vitch. “I love you more than all 
the world! ” 

(“ Oho! ” thought Mishka, terri¬ 
fied, “ he is beginning to go mad. 
He is already down on his knees.”) 

“ I think of thee by day and night. 
Thy image is ever before my eyes. 
And thou? . . . Say something! 
. . . Dost thou love me! ” 

(“ He is too familiar,” said 
Mishka to himself. “ He the^s and 
thovfs her as if she were his cham¬ 
bermaid . . .”) 

“ Say something—only one word. 
I will do anything for thee . . . 
I will read thy every desire in thy 
eyes . . .” 

(“ What’s that? ” thought 
Mishka. “What does he want to 
do?”) 

“ Only one word . . . Yes ? ” 

“ Yes,” whispered Aunt Stassia 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“Only me? . . . Only me?” 
said the officer, taking her hands. 

Mishka lay in his dark comer and 
could not trust his own ears. “ Only 
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him? ** he thought. “ Oh! and what 
of me, Mishka? And father and 
mother? And all the other people?” 
He would never forget that. Per¬ 
haps his aunt would come to him 
and try to caress him . . . 

“ And now, you most go,” said 
his aunt, rising. “ Besides, we hare 
been too loi^ here and we must go.” 

“Nastial” the officer said, and 
laid his hand upon his heart. ” 1 
would pve my life for thee! ” ^ 
^^hese words impressed Mishka 
deeply. He had always had a very 
great admiration for bravery and 
for all sorts of bloodthirsty deeds, 
and the officer’s words produced a 
very touching picture: the officer on 
his knees in the market place: his 
hands chained to his back: and, in 
front of him, the executioner walk¬ 
ing up and down, dressed in a blood¬ 
stained smock, his axe in hand . . . 
“ Nastia,” the brave officer was say¬ 
ing. ” At this moment I could 
sacrifice my life for you 1 ” The 
aunt was sOTbing. ” All right . . . 
If you absolutely must sacrifice your 
life, you can!” BUMP! The 
head was already rolling on the 
ground. 

“ Ah! ” said Aunt Stassia, to 
think that I shall really be your 
wife!” 

“ That will be the greatest hap¬ 
piness of my life,” said Kondrat 
Grigorievitch. 

** Now you must go, sweetheart,” 
Aunt Stassia said. 

“ I am going . . . Oh! my darl¬ 
ing! . . . Only kiss me!” 

No, no! Not for anything! ” 

(*‘ That’s silly,” thought Mishka. 
“ She slobbers over my little sister 
all day long . . . ”) 

” Only one kiss 1 ... I inmlore 
you! ... I’d give half my life for 
just one kiss! ” 

Mishka saw the officer stretch 
out his arms and clasp Aunt Stassia 


round the wai^t. Then he began to 
kiss her to his heart’s content. At 
this sight Mishka felt a little un- 
comfortablj;. And he thought that 
it would bfe funny if he were to put 
out his head from behind the nre- 
screra and aric in a deep, bass voice, 
“ Hi! What are you two doing 
there? ” 

But his aunt had already freed 
herself and run off. 

in 

M ishka, the little boy who 
wished to die, was alone 
again. 

He rose up and stretched himself 
and listened to the noise that came 
from the other rooms . . . 

“ Ah ha I ” he thought. ” They 
are going to have tea . . . But 
they do not call me . . . Suppose 
I were to die here of hunger? . . .” 

” Mishka I came his mother’s 
voice. ** Mishoukal . . . Don’t 
you want your tea ? ” 

Mishka walked out through the 
corridor into the other room and 
took his place at table with a very 
offended face. He did not look at 
his mother. 

Now,” he thought. “ She will 
beg my pardon.” 

‘‘Where have you been, Mishka?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Sit down and have 
your tea.” 

‘‘ Oh, very well! ” Mishka 
thought. ‘‘ God bless her! ... If 
she has forgotten, so will I . . . ” 
Mishka became thoughtful, and 
suddenly he said, ‘‘ Mama, please 
kiss me! ” 

‘‘ Kiss you, Mishka? . . . Very 
well.” 

H is mother kissed him. Mishka 
shrugged his shoulders and went 
back to his place. 

‘‘ Well—What is there wonderful 
in that? ” he thought. ‘‘ ‘ Half his 
life?’ . . . It is simply ridiculous 1 ”. 
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The Doll in the Swing 
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I N the shadow of the ruined forti¬ 
fications that still stand, though 
crumbled and breached by time 
and neglect, from Lake Kokonor to 
the Shan-hai Kwan, Pa Tao lived 
with her grandparents in a one- 
roomed reed hut. It had neither 
ceiling nor floor, and its furniture 
and furnishings could be told in a 
sentence, or packed twice over on 
the smallest Manchurian pony. 

But they were happy, in spite of 
almost intolerable poverty. For 
the grandparents were very old, and 
knew that soon they would be with 
their ancestors “ on high,” and the 
want they must know, the short span 
they still tarried on earth, and the 
ache in wearied bones and in poor 
old ill-fed bellies, were softened and 
sweetened by the dutiful devotion 
and unflagging obedience of Pa Tao. 

And Pa Tao was happy, much of 
the time, because she was healthy 


and young, naturally blithe of heart. 
She never had enough to wear, she 
did not always have enough to eat, 
but she had love and kind words 
and always something to do. And, 
but for one craving that gnawed at 
her wolfishly, the child was content, 
and even joyous. 

To be sure, one terrible thing—a 
veritable doom—lay on the Tittle 
peasant family of three. But Pa 
To and his wife Pa Sang were too 
enfeebled of wit now to remember 
it—though for years it had tortured 
them, and Pa Tao never had real¬ 
ised it. 

Pa To and Pa Sang were going 
to have a particularly bad time “ on 
high ”—if they got there at all— 
for they had no son, no kinsman of 
any sort whatever collaterally quali¬ 
fied to mourn at their death, tend 
their graves, or worship their spir¬ 
its. They never had been able to 
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save enough to buy one, or to find 
means to adopt one. The thought 
of their unworshipped naves had 
tried them sorely, and many a 
needed meal they had sacrificed for 
the purchase of red paper prayers 
and pungent incense sticks that 
they’d given in desperate bribery to 
the god of the year, hoping to move 
him to smuggle them in in spite of 
their sonlessness, if he chanced to 
be gate-keeper “ on high ” when 
their time came. But they had for¬ 
gotten all about it now, as they had 
Forgotten almost everything else, 
except the love of Tao, their inces¬ 
sant lon^ng for rice, and the ache 
in their bones when the storm- 
clouds swelled and grew black. 

And Pa Tao never had given it a 
thought. She was—even for that 
part of China—a very ignorant 
girl. She was dainty and sweet and 
Fair, but she knew very little, had 
heard less, and had been taught 
nothing, except the few primitive 
household tasks that seeing Sang 
perform had taught her while still 
almost a baby. She knew that “ Pa 
Tao ” was her name, but she did 
not know that “ Pa ” was the fam¬ 
ily name. She did not know where 
Pekin was. She never had heard 
of Ningpo. And she certainly had 
no idea that, because she was only a 
girl, she might not perform the 
sacra for To and Sang; for she did 
not even know what the sacra was. 

So this terrible thing—literally 
a lasting damnation—^that hung 
over their house, was not what 
grieved Pa Tao. 

She wanted a doll. 

Sometimes she trudged to the 
nearest village—it was a long way 
—carrying with her, to sell or to 
trade, their garden's modest prod¬ 
uce, and there she had gazed and 
mourned at the toy-seller’s cheap, 
gay. wares—painted plaster mostly 


-^nd several times she had seen 
little girls playing together, and 
nursing their dolls, it had almost 
broken her heart. 

How she wished her grandpar¬ 
ents, instead of having her feet 
bound (for even in their penury 
they had, in decency and with an eye 
to her future, contrived that) had 
saved the few yen it had cost, and 
bought comforts for themselves 
with it, and for her a doll! 

There is no overstating Chinese 
honesty. With almost all Chinese it 
is absolute. An Pa Pao was as hon¬ 
est as her race. But she^would have 
stolen a doll, if she could. But she 
ccwldn’t. The toy-seller always sat 
with his wares when she went to his 
stall, and the little girls she some¬ 
times saw playing guarded their 
doll-babies well: the instinct of care¬ 
ful motherhood ripe in them even 
then. 

To buy a doll was out of the 
question. She never even thought 
of it. She had not seen nnoney very 
often, and she never had held in her 
hand a coin of her own. 

That she might have a doll given 
to her some day—perhaps, never 
entered her head. She never had 
had a present in all her young Kfe 
—unless scant, coarse food and 
coarser, scantier raiment counted as 
such. 

She never had had one bought 
toy, and in the village a penny 
would buy quite an armful of toys. 
But she didn’t mind that—at least, 
not much—except for a dolL 

She had no playmates, and except 
for To and Sang, who slept most of 
the time now, not a companion. But 
she had games, and she had toys— 
more than she often had time to 
play with or to play. She found her 
toys: burrs, a feather a bird had 
dropped, berries that might not be 
eaten, pretty bits of smooth stone. 
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and once she found a few beads 
loosely strung on a thick strand of 
faded red silk—beads so tarnished 
and battered that no one would 
claim them, and after a time she 
came to feel they were hers. She 
had a skipping-rope, rather a rude 
one she’d twisted of vines, but It 
answered, and she Jiad a swing. 

The swing was her greatest joy. 
She’d made it herself, of course, 
out of long, strong, pliant bamboos, 
and had hung it from the persim¬ 
mon tree that was the garden’s 
chief beauty, and, too. Its thriftiest 
asset. And whenever she had a 
half hour of her own—^usually at 
sunset—she stood in her swing 
(Chinese always stand up when they 
swing) and swung to and fro under 
the old fruit-heavy persimmon tree, 
dreaming sweet, childhood dreams, 
and crooning the one song she 
knew. 

And always she played that her 
doll was tucked safe in her sash 
(Pa Tao’s one rough garment had 
no sash) and enjoyed the swing’s 
swaying hugely. And Pa Tao’s 
voice was very sweet as she sang 
the song Ou-Yang-Hslu sang nearly 
a thousand years a^o. Her eyes 
sparkled, and the little lips that 
curved away from the pearl of her 
teeth were very red. Her eyebrows 
were very black and fine, she had 
wild flowers in her gleaming black 
hair, the atoms of feet that poised 
on the bottom of the swing so se¬ 
curely were “ golden lilies ” indeed, 
and uie little amber hands that held 
the swing’s sides—for all the hard 
work they did—^were like exquisite 
mouldings of living jade. 

And one day, just at sunset—it 
was her birthday, though she did 
not know it, and old To and Sang 
had forgotten such things long ago, 
and she was twelve, as she stood 
swinging and singing, Tang Min, 


wandering, but not aimlessly, about 
the wild countryside, saw her, and 
stopped and watched her. 

Over her the persimmon tree 
hung Its tomato-like baubles; be¬ 
hind her the sunset was orange and 
scarlet and tender rose and silver. 
The wildtjaponica flower in her hair 
was almost as red as her smiling 
Ups. And her sloe-black eyes were 
jewel-bright. Her feet were very 
small, and perfectly squeezed. 

Pa Tao did not see Tang Min. 
But Tang Min stood quite still for 
some time, and watched Pa Tao, 
then drew out a tablet from her 
pouch, and marked down on it 
something—for oddly enough old 
Min could write a little—nodded to 
herself complacently, and went 
away, chuckling as she went, and 
marking the way well in her shrewd 
old mind. 

The ^eatest moment in Pa Tao’s 
life had come and gone, the great¬ 
est thing in aU her life had hap¬ 
pened; and Pa Tao did not know it. 

Tao was fourteen when her 
grandparents “ went on high,” just 
slept life away side by side on the 
same old tattered mat on the hut’s 
earth floor. 

They had had no neighbors, they 
three, but the peasants came from 
the nearest hamlets and farms, and 
th^ were kind to the girl. 

Li Man, the blind carpenter, 
made a coffin—a wide one where 
two who had lain on one mat for so 
many years, and fallen asleep on it 
side by side, could lie side by side in 
the longer sle^. It wasn’t all that 
a Chinese coffin should be, in the 
best circles, perhaps—^but it was 
smooth, and would hold together 
for a time, and LI Man made no 
charge. And Li Man was poor. 

The funeral, too, lacked much 
that even a coolie funeral expects, 
and almost always has. But the 
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kindly peasants did their best. 
There was musk and noise, a fire¬ 
cracker or two, and even a home, 
who came from the temple beyond 
the village, and said not a word 
about payment. And Pa Tao did 
not know that it alt was a mockery 
because no son or grandson walked 
behind. 

So they borred Pa To and PS 
Sang, and the giii was left all 
alone. 

It was a kideoos thing for a Chi¬ 
nese ^rt to do. But all the good 
cotmtry-folk were poor, not one had 
a mat or rice to spare. But often 
some hard-worked woman snatched 
an boor from her own toil to stay 
that long with Tao, and give her 
help and hint in her work—in the 
tiny house and the poor little farm¬ 
yard and garden—and rarely one 
came quite empty-handed. And the 
men folk avoided the place—even 
the roughest—all but Fung O, who 
was old and lame, and had lost an 
eye. Whenever Pa Tao went to the 
village, her young back bent a little 
onder its baskets of gourds and mil¬ 
let and persrmnaons, Fung O limped 
in to the poor little homestead, and 
limped out again before her time to 
retnm, always leaving some task 
well done behind him—the heavy 
water-pail filled, the pig washed, 
the one window fresh paned with 
paper, wood piled or charcoal. And 
ntaOT a small gift found its way to 
Pa Tao’s doorstep. 

And she managed fairly well—in 
her simple, crude way. ^e’d done 
all the work for three for some 
years now, and the woHt for one 
was, at least, no heavier—and it 
kept her young soul in her slim, 
young body. And each day her 
body grew lovelier. 

But her heart ^rew heavier, and 
her eyes grew bigger and patheti¬ 
cally sad. 
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She was intolcrabty Iob^. It 
was not so much that sne missra her 
drowCT old grandparents—^though 
she filially did—as that she ached 
for all that she never had had, and 
diat she began to understand how 
little her life was that every life 
has a right to be. 

She was fourteen now—a woman 
—but still her soul and her arms 
ached and cried out for—a dolt! 
And more than once when, die stood 
in the old swing, and swayed it 
back and fro slowly and sadly, tears 
gathered in her Idack eyes, and 
dripped down her soft snuff-col¬ 
ored, rose-tinted face. 

A black temptatioa came to her 
one day. On a shelf in the but 
stood a particularly hideous little 
day figure, a considerable part of 
Its bead broken off and 1^; its 
paint all gone: the kitchen god—the 
one elegance and lares and penates 
of Sang’s wedlock and housewifery. 
Tao bad always disliked Kitchen 
God, because it was sucb an eye¬ 
sore. 

But it was a god! Gods fetched 
a price. Would svdi a batteredi, 
shabby monstrosity of a god sell 
for anything? Would Kitchen God 
sell for the price of a d(dl ? 

Pk T^ was tempted—and fdl. - 

Kitchen God rode to the village, 
in a basket of eggs and persimmons. 

But it was no use. No one 
would give even a cask for the nus- 
erable deity. Pa Tao tried twenty 
people, an^ at last, went to the toy- 
maker’s, and beroed him to ex¬ 
change for the honorable grand¬ 
mother’s honorable god, even the 
poorest and cheapest of his honor¬ 
able dolls. The toy-seller laughed 
at her. 

And Kitchen God rode back, all 
alone in the basket to the reed hot 
by the <dd wall that the “ First Em- 
p^r” had bmit thousands of 
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years before. And Pa Tao cried a 
little as they went. 

She put Kitchen God, a little 
roughly, back on the shelf above the 
cooking-pot. 

“If you were not quite so ugly, 
you toad of a god. I’d have you for 
a dolll ’’ Pa Tao told it. It was a 
daring thought, and it fascinated 
her. Could she? Again and again 
she resolved to. But somehow she 
could not. She could not cuddle or 
mother so desperately ugly a baby. 
Her doll must be beauti^f. Better 
a dream doll, hers only in sleep, 
or when the slow sway of the swing 
made wakine half sleep, than a 
thing like Kitchen God at her 
breast. 

So Kitchen God stayed on its 
dingy shelf, in the dingy room’s 
darkest corner, and the dust grew 
thicker and thicker on the little clay 
image. Pa Sang had dusted it some¬ 
times; Pa Tao never did. 

Early to dark the girl worked, 
dug in her garden, gathered her 
fruit, drove the creaky old spinning- 
wheel, when she had flax to feed it, 
fed the pig, patched her few gar¬ 
ments (now and then some woman 
only a little less poor than she gave 
her an old coat or a pair of trou¬ 
sers), kept her bright, black hair 
very smooth and tidy, her cooking- 
pot scrubbed and clean, brought 
water from the distant well, wove 
new reeds into the hut’s perishing 
sides, cooked her rice, whistled mu¬ 
sically to the wild birds, kot’owed 
night and morning to the three 
speckled hens, that they might lay 
her honorable eggs to sell in the 
village, and sang a soft, lilting lul¬ 
laby in the swing. 

Pa Tao woke from her sadly 
dreamless sleep as the day dappled 
in through the wee window’s torn 
paper-pane—^woke with an odd 
feeling that something was going 
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to happen. Well, it was time. 

For things had been going but 
sourly with Pa Tao of late. There 
was neither rice nor meal in the hut, 
not a slug to cook, not a squash nor 
a bean to roast. The speckled hens 
were broody, with nothing to brood 
on—for every egg that ever they 
laid Pa Tao sold warm from the 
nest. Of course she did, for eleven 
eggs sold for a third of a penny in 
the village. 

There was nothing to eat, except 
a handful of dried persimmons that 
she must keep for her evening meal. 
Well, when you couldn’t eat, be¬ 
cause you had nothing to eat, you 
just must drink—water from the 
bamboo dipper, if water was the 
most satisfying draught you could 
get, but better than water if you 
could. A breakfast of water was no 
novelty to Pa Tao, and hadn’t been 
for years. But she had something 
far better than water to drink to¬ 
day. And when she had rolled up 
her dusty, ragged sleeping mat—it 
and the cooking-pot were the furni¬ 
ture of the hut—shaken down her 
sleep-wrinkled smock—few Chinese 
undress at night, and Pa Tao cer¬ 
tainly did not—and made a face at 
Kitchen God, she caught her break¬ 
fast up from a corner of the shelf, 
and carried it out into the yard. 
Her breakfast was in a bowl of 
horn, well covered with great, cool 
vine leaves. Tao carried the bowl 
very carefully, for it was all but full 
to its brim, and not for a great deal 
would she have spilled a drop of the 
delicious mare’s milk. She had 
longed to drink it before she’d lain 
down to sleep at dusk the night be¬ 
fore. But she knew it was easier to 
sleep on an empty stomach, than to 
hoe and weed, and she must work 
hard and long tomorrow for her 
next day’s rice. So she^ had just 
sniffed once at the kumiss, when 
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she’d found it where Fung O had 
left it, high and safe from the mice, 
up on the ^elf with the Kitchen 
God, and then she had put it reso¬ 
lutely away. But it was tomorrow 
now; so she carried her breakfast 
and feast—making ^ a mouth at 
Kitchen God as she lifted down the 
rough horn bowl—and took it with 
her into ^e tiny garden where the 
sweet, acrid milk would taste all the 
sweeter for the fresh, clean sweet¬ 
ness of the new-come day. 

She looked more delicate-rose in 
the rose of the day than the delicate 
biscuit-brown that she undoubtedly 
was, and her coarse old sleeves, as 
she lifted and tilted the bowl to 
drink from it, fell back from the 
prettiest arms in China—so old 
Tang Min thought. For Tang Min 
had come back from the ci^, and 
stood out in the road watching the 
unconscious g^rl cunningly. 

And because Tang Min had 
come to buy, and intended to buy 
with more smiles and honey-words 
then yen, she was brave in robes and 
paint to-day, and wore a very pleas¬ 
ant expression on her withered old 
face. And beyond Tang Min, four 
coolies had rested the chair in which 
Min had journeyed to-day, and the 
other—;-quite empty—^that had fol¬ 
lowed it. 

Both were very good chairs; 
cushioned, hung with gay curtains, 
and each makmg some show ^ of 
gilding. And the rag-tag coolies, 
squatting to their brass pipes now, 
were something smart, too, wearing 
each a sash or a cape of bright 
paper over his dirty rags, each with 
a band of bri^t paper round about 
his greasy, matted head; and one 
had almost clean hands, and an¬ 
other had washed most of his face. 
For Tang Min knew the value of 
appearances, and had decked*her 
shop-assistants accordingly. She 


meant to buy, and, of course she 
meant to pay,—for all Chinese pay; 
but fascination was the coin she pro¬ 
posed to spend most freely. For 
Tang Min was no spendthrift. She 
rarely spent but to gam. And the 
niore fascination you ^ve the more 
you have, and, except under esqiert- 
est manipulation, that does not 
often hold true of cash or yen. But 
the good-natured, motherly look on 
her shrewd old face grew more and 
more genuine as she watched and 
appraised the unsuspecting girl, and 
the hard, beady eyes softened affec¬ 
tionately—the wicked old woman 
was not, on the whole, a bad sort. 

Pa Tao drained the last drop of 
mare’s milk from the rude bowl, 
smacked her lips gratefully, sucked 
them in to get from them the last 
lingering taste of the kumiss, looked 
up—^as she did it—towards the yel¬ 
low fruit and flushed flowers of the 
persimmon tree overhead, and saw 
Tang Min- 

“ New day and greeting to thee, 
honorable pretty maiden,” the be¬ 
dizened crone said ingratiatingly. 

.Only a wild little peasant girl, 
untaught, solitary from her birth, 
yet Pa Tao knew a good deal about 
good manners and correct deport¬ 
ment—they were^ in her blood and 
bones; but she quite forgot—neither 
bent low her tender, slim body, 
nor made suitable deprecatory, 
wornwlike reply, but stood stock¬ 
still in her startled surprise. 

Pa Tao had never seen sudi a 
sight in her life—never even had 
dreamed one. 

The imkempt, ragged, ^ dirty 
coolies, wiA all their magnificence 
of cheap tissue paper and Turkey- 
red rags, must be very high and 
puissant mandarins, at least, she 
thought, and the ma^ficent vener¬ 
able lady, a duchess, if not even an 
Imperial wife and mother, or— 
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more protMdblf—ft reigning dowager 
descended from “on iiigb." No 
wonder Tao’s txmgae clove in her 
moudi, and her hice crimsoned and 
paled. 

“Thou art all alone, pretty 
humming-bird? “ the woman cooeo. 

Pa Tao nodded 8 adl 7 towards the 
reed hut. “ Since they went on 
high,” she said shyly—sayti^ even 
so much with cfifficulty. 

“ Poor, pretty one! ” Min sigficd 
sympathetically, and trundled in 
mm the lane to the garden, wad¬ 
dling because she was heavy with 
years and with rice—for her feet 
were large and unsqueezed. 

** 1 meve for thee, little jasmine- 
iower, she said softly, standing so 
close to Pi Tao that the splendid 
brocade of her coral-buttoned 
coatee brushed the girl’s hand. “ 1 
have heard of thy hlial piety," the 
woman went on. “ The gods ap¬ 
prove it. 1 have come to reward it." 

Pa Tao gasped breathlessly, 
swayed a little on her tiny “ golden 
lilies." Sol It was an honorable 
spirit come back from “ on high.” 

“ Yes," (he old woman continued, 
“ to reward it, and honor and 
profit thee gready. 1 am going; to 
take you to live with me, exquisite 
litde maiden.*^ 

“On high?” Tao gasped—not 
too ^(fly. 

Even thou^ she had all her peo¬ 
ple’s ingrained disre^rd of life, and 
ambition, and anticipation of the 
Hereafter where the gods dwelt— 
just one at a time descending to earth 
to look after China for a year—she 
was very young, too young and alive 
to be quite willing to die yet. For 
though she rarely had enough to 
eat, rarely a pleasure—except what 
the stars and the Bowers, and the 
song and plumage of the birds gave, 
and oftoi only one garment so <dd 
and worn diat scarcely she could 


mend it any more—life’s ginger still 
tasted entrandngly hrt in the tnoi^ 
of Pa Tao. 

“ Not on high—not yet—holy, 
most venerable, honorable lady?" 
she repeated pleadingly, and Tang 
Min saw the dark vdvet eyes flash 
with moisture. 

“Nay, nay,” the woman said 
quickly, “thou hast many jadelike 
years of earth-life before thee, O 
fragrant flower: a great, handsome 
lord to wed, many beantiful, strong 
sons to bear, many slave-girb to 
wait on thee, rich, rare foods to 
e^ costly fans to cool thee, splen¬ 
did furs to warm thee, jewels and 
embroidered silks to wear, vast 
wealth and great joy to enjoy.” 

Pa Tao sat down on ^e hut's 
crumbled doorstep—a flat stone 
sunk in the outer grime. She sat 
down very suddenly—she had col¬ 
lapsed under the weight of such 
enormous news. 

“ Not on high for many years, 
thou exquisite bit of carved and 
jewelled ivory,” Tang Min reas¬ 
sured her. “I, too, am lonely. 
Thou shall live wiA me—v*ery 
sofdy—^pretty one—in the city 
where I dwell in great ease and all 
comfort, shall dwell with me there, 
my yellow jasmine, till thy honor¬ 
able bridal, and we shall know no 
more the tiger-gnaw of loneliness. 
Come. Our (hairs wait. There is 
no cause to stay, much cause to go. 
Come little one, come. Thy serv¬ 
ants wait thee. Thy fair home in 
the fair city waits thee. Rice waits 
thee, melons grown on the edge of 
the Summer Palace itself, and 
gourds grown and dried there, hams 
from Foo Chow, quail from Man¬ 
churia, and soft, quilted raiment, 
and many costly stick-pins to thrust 
in thy beautiful hair.’’ 

Her servants! Her jewelled 
sdck-pinsf Fansl Furs! Rice—* 
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abundant rice I The girl’s color 
came and went, her bosom heaved 
under its rough cover of hemp- 
cloth. 

And the persimmons ripened and 
fell from the old persimmon tree, 
fell and rotted on the grass, and the 
pig and the speckled hens sickened 
for their food till Fung O found 
them with their caved-in sides hang¬ 
ing limp on their bones, and fed 
them, and appropriated them, too, 
and wondered and pined for Pa 
Tao. And Kitchen God lived all 
alone, sack-clothed in dust, fatter 
and fatter with dust, in the one- 
roomed reed hut. 

Tang Min bent low before Ow 
Poyang, the porcelain merchant. 
Ow Poyang was rich, but he rose 
from his teak-wood Stool, and bent 
even lower before Tang Min, for 
Tang Min was very old—^and in 
China wealth, power—rank itself— 
go down into the dust before old 
age. 

“ I have found what my honor¬ 
able lord requires,” Tang Min told 
him. ” Priceless, virtuous, docile, 
more beautiful than moonlight on 
the red bamboo in Springtime, 
sweeter than the peaches that mow 
in the garden of the Lady of the 
West, more fragrant than lilies-of- 
the-valley in the Shan Tung in 
June.” 

Ow Poyang bowed gravely, with 
his long, thin hands clasped to¬ 
gether a breadth from his breast. 
” I will consider it,” he said. 

He had smiled a thin shade when 
the word “ priceless ” had come 
from the shrivelled lips of the wo¬ 
man’s toothless mouth. Well—^well 
—he could afford—^and he longed. 
Tang Min should squeeze within rea¬ 
son, well within reason. But before 
the bargain was struck, he’d make 
very sure that the fragrant, docile, 
beautiful goods were up to invoice 


—for Ow Poyang—thou^ he re¬ 
vered her great years—did not trust 
Tang Min, the matchmaker. She 
had foisted off a hunch-back on his 
friend Man Lu, and the new wife of 
Ch’ang Fo—^her “ fragrant, virtu¬ 
ous ” goods too—^had an abomin¬ 
able squint and a temper and tongue 
far worse than the wry eye. Ow 
Poyang was ready to buy. He was 
ready to pay. But he had no mind 
to blunder, or to give Ch’ang Fo 
and Man Lu any chance to hold 
their shaking sides, and laugh at 
him as he had held his sides, and 
laughed at them a short time be¬ 
fore. 

And truly Ow Poyang was wise 
to select and consider a bride with 
rigorous care, for he never had but 
one wife—at a time. He made that 
his rule—not out of any adhesion to 
monogamy—^he’d never heard of 
the narrow thing—but because, 
more than he valued most good 
things, he valued peace. His father’s 
house had been distraught and en- 
flamed, for the most, it must be 
owned, by the vinegar-temper of Ow 
Poyang’s own mother—his father’s 
number-one wife, but the numbers 
two and three had seconded her 
hotly and shrilly, and the six con¬ 
cubines had not lagged too far, nor 
too meekly, behind. As a ve^ 
young boy he had r^olved that, if 
the gods would grant him to have 
and to hold his own way, he’d have 
but one wife—at a time. And the 
easy-going, good-natured ^ds had. 
He had accepted his ,hrst wife 
meekly enough from his father’s 
(and her’s and the go-between’s) 
hands. He had rather liked her at 
first, and he had grown very fond 
of her. But when she had begged, 
and then wailed, for a number-two 
wife, and for the seemly concubine 
appendages of a good-class harem, 
he had refused it. Mrs. Ow had 
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raised such a storm as only an angry 
Chinese woman can raise. But 
neither tears, rage, nor storm of cat¬ 
tish feminine words had availed 
her. She was bitterly ashamed. But 
Ow Poyang bad stood firm. When 
she died, a few years later, he had 
replaced her—as soon as his mourn¬ 
ing was over. His second wife he 
haS not liked at all. And with the , 
excuse of her talkativeness, he had f; 
returned her large dowry, divorced ^ 
her, and packed her back to her J 
father. His third wife, re- 

mourning for 

more than well /'•."i'M/'m 
past, _ he ted .« 

His two sons 
were dead, his 

he wanted a ' ^ ' 

new wife, and he needed—as well 
as wished—an heir. Ow Poyang 
had never been “ gay.” He liked 
and craved domesticity. And an 
heir was a Chinese necessity. 

So—he sent for the old go-be¬ 
tween Tang Min. 

He liked what she t(dd him of the 
girl she’d found growii^ like a 
flower, in a tiny garden in the far 
country-side. That the girl had not 
one cash of dower mattered but 
little. He had wealth, and he knew 
how to make y^en breed. He was 
more than satisfied with what the 
matchmaker told him—if it was 
true. And of that he’d make very 


sure before he committed himself. 

So the bargain was struck. He’d 
inspiect the girl—and, if bis judg¬ 
ment matched Tang Min’s flowery 
description, the peasant girl Pa Tao 
should, become tte fourth Mrs, Ow. 

And Tang Min clutched a prelim¬ 
inary fee—a very small one, and 

f went home to 

very well cared 

an odd liking 

woman’s .with- 
s u c h chattels: 

^ damaged. At 

first, the half¬ 
wild child had been enchanted 
with the urban comfort—to her, 
luxury—of Min’s modest enough 
house. Min showed her, very dis¬ 
creetly, a few of the city’s sights; a 
Punch and Judy show, the Moon 
Feast procession, a jug^er’s tourna¬ 
ment, and once a wdl-dowered 
bride’s flowery-chair with its attend¬ 
ant drunos, fires and tom-toim, and 
shrieking fire-cradeers, and gay¬ 
decked, excited, gesticulating mob. 
Tang Min dressed the girl gaily and 
softly, and gave her stick-pins for 
her hair, and a beautiful fan. And, 
when Pa Tao grw bold enough to 
voice them, denied her no wish. 
But 'the thing the little peasant girl 
most longed for she never fo^d 
courage to mention—perhaps jiMt 
as well, for, if she had, Tang Min 
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would not have understood. And 
often Pa Tao, a sturdy wild-flower 
transplanted into a courtyard ^ot, 
was bored and listless, homesick, 
too, for a desolate reed-hut, where 
hunger came oftener than kumiss, 
and the pig squealed and grunted 
right into the room in clamor to 
have his back scratched, and not in¬ 
frequently slept—as did the speckled 
hens—on the floorless hut’s mud 
ground. 

Because she was secretly bored— 
sometimes—and because, for all her 
ignorance, she knew she was a year 
or two older than the marriage-a^, 
and was greatly ashamed at it. Pa 
Tao heard Min’s tidings with rap¬ 
ture. A rich husband I She a num¬ 
ber-one wifel She fell at Tang 
Min’s “ big ” feet, and laid her 
forehead on the matchmaker’s 
padded shoe. 

Even, because the country thing 
was so “ green,” Min ventured to 
tell her that the rich and august lord 
was coming to have a look, ere the 
betrothal was sealed. Grossly 
against the rule that, but it happens 
fairly often in China. 

And who was there to protest? 

Not Pa Tao. She sat very still 
while Tang Min painted her face, 
and stuck knobs of tight-packed, 
little yellow blossoms in her hair— 
one above each ear—and hung tas¬ 
sels and jewels (not real ones) on 
tunic and sleeves, and fastened a big 
butterfly of gold filigree on one leg 
of her crimson satin trousers, and 
coiled an iridescent snake about the 
other. 

And Pa Tao crossed her hands on 
her bosom very meekly, her eyelids 
veiling her dancing eyes, and stood 
very still in the casement—the 
moonlight flooding her figure and 
face, the smell of the hot, night¬ 
blooming lilies flooding the court¬ 
yard. 
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And Ow Poyang came stealthily 
into the courtyard of Tang Min, 
saw Pa Tao standing meek in ^e 
moonlight, and was conquered. 

He _ had grown fond of his 
first wife. He had not disliked his 
third. He fell madly in love with 
Pa Tao. The girl was lovelier than 
the matchmaker had told—so lovely 
that Ow Poyang quite forgot to 
prove, as he’d meant to, the go-be¬ 
tween’s statement of virtue and ami¬ 
ability. And what did it matter? 
Nothing mattered, but to caU her 
his. And, had only Tang Min 
known, she might have doubled her 

? rice, or trebled it even, before Ow 
*oyang, the porcelain merchant, 
would have relinquished the match. 

And so they were married—as 
soon as in slow China could be— 
Ow Poyang—^he was fifty—and Pa 
Tao—she was sixteen almost. The 
sodden bride-cakes of sweetened 

S ork fat were put a-cooking, the 
owery-chair was decked, the musi¬ 
cians were ordered, the marriage 
gifts were sent. And Pa Tao al¬ 
most lost her sweet reed-like voice 
practising the heart-torn wailing 
that centuries and custom exact of a 
Chinese bride. 

Never the town had seen a more 
splendid wedding—^there were a 
hundred cakes, and the rest to 
match, and the infatuated bride¬ 
groom paid for it all—and was even 
more excited than the jubilant red- 
dad girl-bride. 

And the marriage answered— 
more than answered. 

%e grew into his heart. And he 
pleased her. She was proud of his 
years, vain of his venerable beard, 
and eagerly grateful for his kind¬ 
ness and indulgence.^ 

Most Chinese wives know kind¬ 
ness, but few are indulged as Ow 
Tao was. She even went abroad, 
on foot, when she would, with only 
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an amah or two to attend her—for 
Ow» though rich and smnething of a 
scholar, was no sash-wearer. The 
wives of such shop-keepers not 
always are strictly secluded, but 
merely enjoined to be reserved and 
quiet when abroad. And Ow Poy- 
ang had no mind that Tao should 
pine for the freedom she’d known 
all her life in the wild country-side. 

He adored her, and she learned 
to care for him deeply, and to value 
him at almost the half he deserved. 

The lilies grew cold in the court¬ 
yard. Fur-lined, padded garments 
came out from the cedar-^ests of 
their summer keeping, snow showed 
on the hilltops, and the cranes flew 
south. And then the rift came. 

Ow Tao was hiding something 
from Ow Poyang, and was desper¬ 
ately afraid lest he discover her 
secret. And Ow knew that she was. 

The man was in torment. 

But he did not tax her. He could 
not. 

Nor did he question her. amahs. 
He would not. But, Kwanyin Ko, 
mother of mercy, what he suflered! 

In his absence, often she stole 
from their home stealthily and alone, 
going hurriedly, coming back hur¬ 
riedly, looking about her anxiously 
as she went and came, still more 
anxiously as she reached the house, 
and made hot haste to her rooms. 

One day—perhaps she’d tarried 
a little longer than she’d known, 
perhaps he’d left his hong a little 
earlier than he’d said that he would, 
and earlier than he’d meant to, they 
met suddenly at the devil-sCreen in 
front of the house-door. Ow Tao 
gave a little startled scream, and 
hastily hid something under her 
coat. Ow Povang greeted her 
gently, and looked away, but his 
heart was lead. 

When she’d followed him in 
through the house-door, she sped 
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past him, unwifely—^with a fright¬ 
ened gi^e, and tottered as fast as 
she could to the flowery quarters. 

Ow Poyang did not follow her, 
except with sorrowful eyes. Widi 
whom kept she tryst? Who’d given 
her jewel or gauze ? 

She was back very soon—for the 
man’s spoiled plaything was free of 
all his house, and in the ko’tang 
served him with even new meekness. 

But Ow Poyang had sick stomach 
for rice. The fat sea-slugs ate dry, 
the gingered crab-apples tasted flat, 
and he left his cup of yellow millet- 
wine untouched. 

But he spoke to her kindly. His 
generous heart was very gentle still 
to his young wife. She was so 
voung, so untaught I Who should 
blame her? Not he. But her lover 
—Ow Poyang ground his teeth till 
they caught and mangled his lip. 

But still he neither questioned nor 
spied. And he prayed of the gods 
that her affection might turn to his 
even yet. 

And things went as before in the 
house of Ow Poyang, but the mas¬ 
ter’s face grew grey and pinched, 
and Ow Tao moved about in court¬ 
yard and rooms with a growing fear 
m anxious young eyes. 

Again he returned to his home 
sooner than he had planned—not 
from his hong this time, but from a 
journey to far Shan Tung where a 
gold mine at Ping-Tu was in part 
his. He was feeling easier than he 
had for a long time. Perhaps the 
sacred province had soothed him— 
for when he’d kot’owed at the crys¬ 
tal tree in the K’ung cemetery out¬ 
side K’iuh-fow something that 
seemed a sage wisdom had told him 
how foolish he’d been to misjudge 
Ow Tao—to mistake some innocent 
girl-secret or whim for unwifely de¬ 
bauch. His heart had crooned, his 
face had softened and grown 
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younger, all way to his home. 
And he came in past the devil-screen 
confidently and gladly bringing 
with him gifts for Ow Tao, a rope 
of jade for her bosom in his pouch, 
a roll of the undyed silk in his arms. 

Scarcely waiting to make obeis¬ 
ance to the house-god, he pressed 
to her panel, put out his hand to 
slide it back—then stood still— 
turned to stone—^his face livid. 

His wife was there, on the panel’s 
Other side—and she was not alone. 
She was speaking words of passion¬ 
ate endearment—such abandonment 
of endearment, such words of caress 
as he never had heard of her before. 

It was too much! Here in his 
house I Here in the room where he 
had given her so much—^tapestry on 
the very floor, furniture of teak- 
wood brought from Canton, a pic¬ 
ture Ting Yuch’uan himself had 
painted, a jewelled zither (she 
couldn’t play it)—and things that 
were more. There! There with 
her lover! She should be free of 

f mnishment, even of blame—^poor 
ittle flower. But not the man. 
Gods! Not the man! 

Ow Poyang crashed back the 
sliding panel, throwing the roll of 
Shan-tung silk behind him, and 
strode into the room. 

Then—as he looked—the room 
swam. 

On the floor, all her black hair 
hanging easy about her in loose 
plaits, roses of excitement and hap¬ 
piness in her unpainted face, Ow 
Tao squatted on the golden heels of 
her tiny green shoes, laughing and 
babbling love-words to some dozens 
of dolls—dolls of all sizes and rai¬ 
ment, dolls of at least two sexes, but 
most of them nearly as like living 
Chinese babies and toddlers as peas 
in one pod. And one—^the show of 
the lot — a sash-wearer indeed, 
and a orincely fellow with a coral 


button and a peacock’s feather in his 
hat—Ow Tao held cuddled close to 
her face. 

She looked up, saw her husband 
and screamed, and the doll she’d 
held fell to the carpet and lay there 
face down, in an abject attitude 
more appropriate to a varlet about 
to die on the execution ground at 
the “ Entrance to the Vegetable 
Market ” than to a red-button man¬ 
darin, and with the peacock feather 
to boot. 

A great light grew in the face of 
Ow Poyang. Ow Tao whimpered. 
At that her husband f6und his voice, 
and went to her, and lifted her up, 
held her close, and whispered: 
“ My flower-adored! ” 

Apd Ow Tao hid her face on his 
gown, and sobbed: “ My lord! ” 

^ Ow Tao was frightened and ter¬ 
ribly shy. But Ow Poyang coaxed 
her and wooed her, and presently 
she told him all about it—lamely at 
first, then with a gathering gush of 
girlish confidence and relief. 

“ Thou knowest, my venerable 
lord, how poor were the honorable 
grandparents of this, thy miserable 
worm. When the go-between found 
me, I was famished. ^ The shame. 
would kill me, and tigers eat my 
heart, could my jade-like lord see or 
know the one robe I wore. Our hut 
was the hut of poverty and of want. 
But while my most honorable grand¬ 
parents lived, I was happy. But I 
longed for toys—^the thin^ other 
children had. I longed for toys 
and for playmates. I made a few 
toys for myself, out of feathers and 
twigs and pebbles. I fashioned my¬ 
self a swing. I never once had an¬ 
other child to play with. But I used 
to listen to their voices, and watdi 
them as they played together. _ And 
my heart was a thief every time I 
looked to the toy-seller’s booth. But 
most of all, I wanted a doll. I 
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ached for a doll. It was a blister of Tang Min came—all the goas bless 
loneliness, my heart, after they went her, and all the gods bless thy Pome- 
“ on high.” And more than before, granate self, my noble lord I Go- 
though coming fast to woman’s age, between brought me to the city. 

I longed for a doll—just one doll— “ Thou, O sir, took this un- 

the cheapest and least painted on the worthy worm to thy bosom. Thou 
toy-shop shelf. It was a poor toy- filled a cup with the ambrosia the 
shop. O my honorable lord—not gods drink, and held it to thy hand¬ 
like the treasure places of toys your maiden’s lips. Then thou gavest 
honorable city shows. I never had me coins. What could the peasant 
a doll. I never had touched one girl do with them? Thy wife 


—but I watched it from afar—for - 

my smock was a drab, patched rag. wanted for nothing. I had more 
I had no trousers—^not even a plain, rings than these fingers ”—Ow 
undyed pair. Even my shoes were pressed them in his—” could wear, 
shabby and worn, and I had not even I had robes for each festival,^ jades 
a kite, not one little unpainted kite to and gems, ambers and trinkets, 
fly, not one lantern to swing. For carved corals, a neck-shawl of seed- 
many moons I lived all alone, as thou pearls, gold-stones, fans, kingfish- 
knowest, in the hut my venerable er’s feathers, lacquers and ivories, 
grandparents had left—and then all—all! Thy wife needed nothing. 
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Thou hadst given her all, all and 
more! Then, in my perfumed hap¬ 
piness, I thought of that child, in the 
poor little hut. She never had 
pitied herself—much. But thy 
cushioned wife pitied her sorely. 
My filled heart turned to her. And 
— then — one day — my lord —J 
slipped out—^thou hadst said I 
might when I would—and I looked 
at no man, most high, not even at 
him I bought from—slipped out, 
like the guilty thing I was, and 
bought a doll, and brought it home, 
and hid it. Not for me as I was— 
for me as I had been. Oh, believe 
thy poor worm, august sir, I did not 
buy the dolls for me, I bought them 
for her,” she pleaded. “ I bought 
them all—one by one—for her. It 
rew, the wish to buy them, for her. 

cannot think why I bought so 
many, unless that my lord gave me 
so much too many coins, and that 
perhaps the wish to buy dolls and to 
play with them, for her, grew as the 
greed for the poppy flower’s pod 
grows in the opium smoker; and 
sometimes I played with them a 
little—for her—for her, because 
she never had. Forgive me 1 I was 
ashamed. I am ashamed. I crawl 
at thy shoe.” 

And she made to do it. But Ow 
Poyang, her husband, held her high 
on his heart. 

” I played with them for her,” 
she repeated, murmuring it. 

” Thou didst not seem to find that 
self-sacrifice too distasteful,” Ow 
teased her with a laugh—^but his 
eyes were abrim. 

For moons she was shy of the 
subject, his little “ play-with-dolls- 
still” wife, as he called her. But 
her shyness fled before his tender¬ 
ness. And often she sat by the hour 
on her tapestried floor, and played 
with her small army of dolls, while 
Ow Poyang, liking nothing better, 
sat in his mother-o’-pearl-inlaid 


great teak-wood chair, and watched 
her, doting, forgetting to keep his 
pipe alight. 

It was great fun for them both— 
for a while. For all Chinese are 
children—as all of us are as long 
as the gods love us, which is what 
” Whom the gods love die young ” 
really means. 

They were very happy. 

But it did not last. 

It doesn’t always. 

Seeing her childish delight in her 
childish play—it seemed only that 
to him, his eyes too anxious and 
dull to perceive the instinctive 
motherliness that it was very much 
more—Ow began to wonder if she 
did not find him old—too old for 
her liking and companionship. He 
grew jealous—not of the gay little 
dolls, but of the youth he had lost 
—galled by the impassable barrier 
his imagination was building be¬ 
tween them. 

But he kept his new trouble to 
himself—^bravely and cheerfully. 
Tao never knew it. But he feared 
that she did when she began to play 
with her dolls less and less. 

It grieved him. 

The year moved on through its 
moons. There was a tang in the 
air and a sharpened tang in the 
berries. There were fires in the 
house. The trees on the hillside 
were red and gold and russet, only 
the conifers keepi^ their one livery 
of bottle green. The flowers in the 
gardens and courtyards shivered at 
night-time, and the brook had a note 
of chill in its music. 

At sunset Ow Poyang sought his 
wife in her chamber. 

The girl lay on a couch at her 
wide casement, padded quilts be¬ 
neath her, her specks of squeezed 
feet peeping out from under an¬ 
other. She was tired from a 
day of excitement. It had been a 
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festival day, and she had gone in 
her palanquin to watch the fun— 
and to share it. 

She tried to rise as her lord came 
in, but he pushed her back on her 
cushions. Rarely would Ow Poyang 
permit half the deference and hum¬ 
ble obeisance a wife should give, and 
never he exacted it. 

He sat down beside her, and they 
fell into the talk of the day’s pro¬ 
cession—its noise and its color, what 
had been well done, what ill. 

“ But thou liked it? ” 

“ In truth, my lord, thy slave 
liked it. But this is better,” she 
stretched a tiny hand towards the 
flush and blaze of the autumn sun¬ 
set. The day dies in its utmost 
splendor only m China. 

“ Ow Tao,” the man said sud¬ 
denly, “ thou never playest with thy 
dolls now. Why? ” 

Ow Tao yawned prettily. 
“ Those! I’ve tired of the sillies. 
I am grown up now, my lord. It 
was but a passing thing.” 

“ Hast thou put them away? ” 

“ Not so, O my lord. One I 
have put away very carefully. All 
the others I gave moons ago to the 
amahs, to give to their children and 
grandchildren. Why keep rubbish 
one has grown sick of? ” 

Rubbish! Sick of! Ow Poyang 
looked at her curiously. 

“ Which one has thou kept ? The 
rlncess in the silver trousers, or the 
aby-girl with the coat of azure? ” 
he asked presently. 

The girl-wife shook a smiling 
face. 

“ None of them,” she said scorn- 
I have l:ept the great man- 
his jacket of orange and his 
necklace of agate and sandalwood. 
Only a girl doll was not good 
enough for—thy son! ” 

The man’s face flooded with 
color. He rose and looked down at 


fully. “ 
darin in 


her, devoutly, passionately. Then 
down on his knees he went, and laid 
his face on her shoe. One knee 
creaked a little as he bent—or per¬ 
haps it was the silk of his robe, 
stiffly embroidered in silver and 
gold. 

It was summer again. The 
peonies blazed with blossoms and 
were heavy with buds. The green 
lizards were sunning themselves on 
the burning edge of the lily-tank. 

A splendid doll, bedizened in a 
high mandarin’s best trappings— 
the ivory spine of its coral-buttoned 
cap’s draggled peacock’s feather 
was badly broken—lay face-down 
on the grass. One hand was gone, 
the other appeared to have been 
sucked. 

On the grass, too, but sitting erect 
and proud, a happy man—there was 
white in his beard—^pulled on the 
amber stem of a silver pipeful of 
harmless opium, his face turned up 
to the swing. Its ropes were silk— 
a costly swing—^its footboard was 
lacquered, and a master artist had 
painted it with oleanders, camelias 
and butterflies and violets. 

Ow Tao swung very slowly, very 
carefully, for in her robe’s broad 
high-tied sash, securely was cradled 
her baby, his shaven head snuggled 
sleepily on her swelling breast. 

_ He had a very long name—^begin¬ 
ning with “ Ow ” and ending with 
“ I^iing-Wong,” but, of course, 
was called by his “ milk-name,” the 
son of Ow Poyang and Ow Tao. 

It was a remarkable milk-name, 
the most un-Chlnese, the most re¬ 
markable milk-name ever there was 
in China. 

Ow Poyang had wished to milk- 
name his son ” Precocious Attain¬ 
ments,” or, at least, ” Gift of Joy,” 
but Ow Tao had decreed otherwise, 
and their baby’s milk-name was 
“ The Doll.” 
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The Little Blind God 

By 

Barbra Ring 

'From the Norwegian by Catherine D. Groth 



B etty BURSTAD looked as Betty’s mother, however, had 
though she had been nm ventured out of the family fold as 
through a wringer. She was it was her sister who was to have 
wide and fiat, and always walked the manor. So Betty’s mother could 
bent forward, digging her heels into indulge herself by marrying the boy 
the ground, as though struggling she had frivolously set her heart on 
against the wind. . . . that big light-haired Swedish 

She had a large, fiat, pink face, bo^ with all the white teeth, 
with a little tight, prudish mouth. The result of the race mixture 
and two small, gloomy, blue eyes, was Betty . . . and that result was 
Two thick, pale braids made a not fortunate. Of this her aunt re¬ 
wreath around her head . . . they minded her whenever an oppor- 
were the only pretty things about tunity ofiered. Indeed Betty often 
Betty Burstad. heard and early learned that the 

But Betty could afiord to be both only thing fortunate about her was 
flat and gloomy; it didn’t make any that both the Swedish boy and the 
difference, for she was the only heir two sickly twin-sisters had been 
to Burstad manor and all of her done for in the fire at Burstad 
aunt’s money. Clearing three years before, so that 

It had so happened that for the Aunt Burstad got out of having 
last fifty or sixty years, Burstad had them around the house when she 
always been inherited on the spindle took Betty to live with her. For 
side, but the heiresses had been eco- Aunt Burstad had never forgiven 
nomical enough to marry themselves her sister for having brought that 
in the family, so that no new blood beggar boy into the family and until 
came in. TTius the Burstad race her sister died when the last little one 
held faithfully to their long, serious was bom and Betty remained alone, 
noses and their small, shrewd, close- she had not had anything to do with 
set, blue eyes. Burstad Clearing. Then Aunt Bur« 
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stad herself became a widow the 
same year, and with no children of 
her own, made Betty her heir. 

The pastor’s wife, who was Julie 
Burstad’s nearest neighbor, thought 
that it was the fright, the night of 
the' fire, that had made Betty so 
moody and sullen; but Aunt Burstad 
opined that “ the young ’un had 
been just that contrary as long as 
she’d been on earth.” For the pas¬ 
tor’s wife was one to whom she 
could talk right out and to talk 
otherwise was not Julie Burstad’s 
custom. 

It was now three years since Betty 
had been brought to the manor that 
winter night when Burstad Clearing 
burned, and well over half a year 
since she stood up in the church, 
black-clad and flat, with a gold cross 
and hymn-book and tight, water- 
slicked hair, and mumbfcd her an¬ 
swers to the old pastor’s questions 
at her first communion. 

“ That’s an unusually unattrac¬ 
tive child, that Lisbeth Burstad,” 
said the old pastor. “ I never know 
whether she is stupid or wise, but 
otherwise than glum I’ve never seen 
her. I don’t believe she can smile.” 

But thin, tan, young pastor Fuse, 
who was a cottager’s son, remarked 
that there was a great deal of good 
in Betty Burstad. Whereupon the 

f astor rubbed his fat nose with his 
at forefinger and looked at the 
young pastor over his gold eye¬ 
glasses, and that evening when he 
clambered into bed, he remarked to 
his wife, “ Watch and see, mother; 
Fuse has his eye on Burstad manor.” 

Though his wife replied calmly 
that Julie Burstad would certainly 
not take a cottager’s son into the 
family—mother was herself of good 
old land-owning family—the old pas¬ 
tor held to his opinion. He was sure 
he was right partly because of his 
innate and well-developed belief in 
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himself, and partly because two 
Sundays in succession while he 
smoked his afternoon pipe in his 
chair by mother’s sewing table, 
which mother always had to give up 
because the pastor liked just that 
table and just that window which 
looked out on the road, he had seen 
the young pastor’s long coat-tails go 
flapping along the roM to Burstad. 
And the next time the pastor met 
Tulie Burstad, he looked sly behind 
ms glasses, and threw out some 
joking hints. 

Then Julie Burstad knew that the 
time had come. Hunting up some 
old vellow paper, and ink that was 
so thick that it had to be liquified 
with water, she wrote a short but 
to-the-point letter to Lars Mikkel- 
sen Hersemb bidding him come pay 
his respects to his second-cousin 
Betty and his old relative Julie 
Burstad. And the next time the 
young pastor came with his flapping 
coat-tails, Julie _ told him that her 
cousin was coming soon, her cousin 
who was to take charge of the 
manor after her. 

The young pastor stammered, 
“ Wasn’t it Lisbeth who was to 
. . . ? ” But to that Julie Burstad 
did not reply. And the young^ pas¬ 
tor’s visits became less frequent. 

There came a reply from ” yours 
respectfully, Lars Hersemb,” to the 
effect that “ thank you, when the 
haying is over, I will come.” 

Lars, with his brother Mikket, 
managed the manor of his father’s 
people to the south. Lars was 
plump and steady, with a sly, mis¬ 
chievous little smile and the ^rstad 
family’s shrewd blue eyes, but his 
nose was short, up-tumed, and 
cheerful. Lars well knew that he 
was both the nearest and, according 
to age, the only one in the family 
that there was a chance for. Mikkel 
was really the eldest, but Mikkel 
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was . . . well, so near to being an 
idiot, that he didn’t really count. 

The hay was in the barn. Sum¬ 
mer was still at its height. 

The pastor sat by his wife’s sew¬ 
ing table and smoked. 

“ Look, mother, now there are 
several dogs after the same bone,” 
he laughed, and pointed outside with 
his pipe. “ Those two look like joy 
and sorrow, who wander together.” 

Out on the road the Burstad car¬ 
riage was rumbling by with two 
young men who stared in at the pas¬ 
tor’s house. They were a heavily- 
built, stub-nosed young man with 
small blue eyes, and a tall, stoop¬ 
shouldered fellow with the Burstad 
family’s drooping nose and a large 
stupid smile over his long, yellow 
horse-teeth. The latter was Mikkel. 
He had taken it as a matter of 
course that if Lars was invited to 
come, so was he. 

” It is the youngest who is to be 
... the smaller one, I mean. One 


can clearly see that the other is an 
idiot,” said the pastor’s wife, as she 
peeked through the curtain. 

“S-sh! Sh ame on you, mother. 
What wicked thoughts you have,” 
smiled the pastor. “ But, for that 
matter, what with such intermarry¬ 
ing in the family, it isn’t to be won¬ 
dered that there’s a lack of good 
sense here and there.” 

At Aunt Burstad’s it was imme¬ 
diately made clear that it was Lars 
who was the chosen one. He got 
the best bed in the guest-room, and 
the finest horse when they drove, 
and he was served first at the table, 
even when the young pastor was 
there, so that the maid almost sank 
to the ground for shame, for it had 
never happened in a decent house 
that the pastor was not served first. 

Lars always had the place be¬ 
tween Julie and Betty, but he didn’t 
seem any too happy as he sat there 
and tried his best to pry a few 
words out of her gloomy little 
mouth. 
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But Lars knew his duty and that 
there was no way out of it. And 
when Juiie showed him around the 
estate and talked about what should 
be done, this and that, but " it won’t 
come about in my time,” both he 
and she knew that it was he who 
was to see to it after her time. 

But although Burstad manor was 
so easily managed and so rich, so 
good to look at as it lay there with 
Its large fields and its two high white 
dwelling houses and its long red 
farm buildings with a pretty birch- 
tree grove behind them,^ there was, 
neve^eless, always a little “ but ” 
in Lars’ mind when he thought of 
the future beside Betty’s blond 
braids, and then he could feel that 
kiss little Nellie Nertorp had given 
him when they had played “ post- 
office ” the Christmas before. He 
felt it all the way down his back. 

He had got no further with Betty 
on the last day than on the first. 

Betty and Mikkel spent most of 
their time playing “ casino ” on the 
barn-bridge. That was Mikkel’s 
favorite occupation. He always had 
a greasy, dog-eared pack of cards in 
his pocket. He’ and Betty never 
talked; they only moistened their 
fingers and shuffled the cards, and 
triumphed over each other when 
they won. 

But when Lars shambled by, a 
few steps behind Julie, Betty’s eyes 
followed him as long as he was 
visible. 

Mikkel smiled whenever he 
looked at Betty and one time he 
said, “ You, Betty, you are awfully 
nice to play cards with.” Mikkel 
was not used to so much patience 
from anyone. But Betty answered 
with a little croak and didn’t look 
any the pleasanter for the compli¬ 
ment. 

Finally the last day came. 

The old pastor and his wife and 
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the young pastor were invited to 
early afternoon coffee. 

“ You’d better talk to Betty be¬ 
fore you leave,” Julie had said to 
Lars just before dinner. She saw 
that he would never manage it by 
hjmself. The thought had stuck in 
his throat all through the meal, so 
that he could hardly eat a bite. And 
now he was nervous for fear that he 
wouldn’t get it done before the pas¬ 
tor and his wife came. 

He took a little walk down to the. 
barn, but there sat Mikkel alone, 
and shuffled and dealt the cards one 
by one. 

Lars went back_ towards the 
house, slowly, with his hands buried 
in his pockets. 

Betty came out. She stopped and 
stood sliding her forefinger back 
and forth on the white-painted 
bench before the door. She didn’t 
say a word, but looked now and 
then at Lars. 

Lars shuffled up to her. 

“ Did Julie say I wanted to talk 
to you! ” he asked, red as a beet. 

Betty didn’t lo(^ op, but nodded. 

“ Shall we go dawn to the berry 
patch?” 

Lars shambled alom in front of 
her. Betty followed doiHy. They 
stopped by the raspberry patch. 
They began to eat on opposite sides 
of the Irash. They ate for a long 
time. 

“ It is a fine thing to sec how 
many raspberries there are here,” 
said Lars, at last. 

Betty ate on in silence. 

They stood a while longer, pidc- 
tng the berries and stuffing them into 
their mouths. 

“You . . . it isn’t hard for you 
to guess what I was to talk to you 
abtmt,” said Lars. He bent over 
and picked berries from near the 
ground while he spoke. 

Not a sound came from Betty. 
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But when he straightened up he saw 
that she was nodding. 

“ Well, what do you say? ” asked 
he . . . almost as if against his 
will. 

Theti Betty opened her prim little 
mouth and answered: “ I say just 

what I am expected to say.” 

Lars stood, apparently in 
thought. Then he straightened 
himself, drew a long breath and 
went around the bush. Now that 
what was to be said was said, the 
time for action had come. And 
when he reached her, he took her 
in his arms and pressed her thin 
body to him . . . without a word. 
But when that hard little prudish 
mouth moved toward his, he let go 
suddenly and ran. 

Up in the garden he almost 
bumped into Julie, who was coming 
with a tablecloth over her arm to 
set the coffee table in the summer 
house. The pastor’s wife’s big 
white shade-hat could already be 
seen down by the parsonage gate. 
She stopped, and turned two dark, 
stern eyes on Lars. He stood there, 
embarrassed, buried his hands in his 
pockets, began to kick up gravel 
. . , would not look up. 

“ I can’t put it through! ” And 
then he walked past her and out of 
the garden. 

Julie stood stock-still for a mo¬ 
ment . . . then she hurried after 
Lars. 

When Lars ran away Betty stood 
and looked after him. Her flat, 
pink face had become iire-red and 
her small sharp blue eyes were al¬ 
most closed. Slowly she went up 
past the strawberry bushes, caught 
a glimpse of Lars escaping and 
Julie following him. 

Then came a wonderful sound, 
like a sob, from Betty’s flat breast. 
Her eyes became wet, and still more 
slowly and heavily than usual she 
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dragged herself up to the barn- 
bridge. 

Mikkel sat alone shuffling the 
cards. He smiled at her widely. 
“ You are late, today,” he said. 

Betty seated herself but did not 
touch the cards. 

“Won’t you play?” yawned 
Mikkel. 

But Betty only sat and looked in 
front of her and heaved and gulped 
strangely. 

“Are you sick?” asked Mikkel, 
and showed his best smile. But he 
lost the whole smile from astonish¬ 
ment when Betty suddenly bent to¬ 
wards him. 

“ Am I so awfully ugly that I am 
uglier than all other girls? ” 

Mikkel’s face became long and 
strange; it was a long time before 
he found his smile again. But then 
he said . . . nobly and gen¬ 

erously : 

“ Uglier? No, you are lots pret¬ 
tier than the girls / have met.” 

He said it as truly and sincerely 
as if he had read it from the prayer 
book itself. 

Betty looked up, unbelieving. 
Then she looked down again and 
began to pick at some wisps of hay. 

“Would you . . . have 

kissed a girl like me, if you had been 
engaged to her? ” Her words came 
stammering and gulping. 

Mikkel grinned. And since Mik¬ 
kel was not a man of many words, 
and was moreover an orderly fellow, 
he first gathered the cards together 
and stuck them in his pocket. Then 
he wiped his mouth with the back 
of his hand, first one way and then 
the other. And then he reached out 
for Betty. Betty leaned willingly 
nearer, and Mikkel held her tight 
. . . and kissed her. Once. 

And another time. And many times. 
And Betty Burstad, the scorned, re¬ 
turned his kisses gladly and eagerly. 
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Neither of them said a word. 
They only sat there, in the middle 
of the bam-bridge, plain to anyone’s 
sight, and forgot everything. 

Mikkel felt himself a man. At 
home, the girls used to twist them¬ 
selves away from him, if he so much 
as touched them, but here he was 
getting his fill . . and quite 

unexpectedly. 

Round the wall of the barn came 
Lars stealing away to escape Julie. 
He halted quickly. He did not 
know whether to laugh at or scold 
the fool who sat there, kissing 
the heiress of Burstad before the 
whole world. But laughter over¬ 
came him, and he went behind the 
barn and laughed until his sides 
ached. Suddenly he stopped -and 
that shrewd glint came into his eyes. 
Would Julie? Yes. Then he 
would have his father’s place, 
Hersemb manor, for himself—and 
—and Nellie Nertorp’s kiss sud¬ 
denly thrilled warm through him. 
Damn it, couldn’t he manage to pull 
the strings a little? 

He got up and went to meet Julie. 
She was on her way towards the 
grove, had not seen Lars slip behind 
the barn. 

“Julie!” 

He stood by the road. Julie 
turned and came quickly back to 
him, still with the tablecloth over 
her arm. Imperious and stern she 
itood before him. 

“ Well? ” she asked sharply. 

“ I ... I can’t even touch 
her, I tell you,” said Lars. 

“ Have you tried? ” Julie looked 
sharply at him. 

Lars became red, nodded. 

“ If you have to, you can,” said 
Julie decidedly, and her lips closed 
tight. She started on towards the 
bam. Lars shuffled two or three 
steps after her. 

“ I think Mikkel would like to 
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have her,’| he ventured timidly. 

Then Julie turned squarely around 
and face^ him. 

“Are you crazy? You wouldn’t 
let Burstad go to him, would you ? ” 

They both walked along, without 
further words, until they came to 
the summer house. 

“ Mikkel isn’t as bad as people 
think ... at least not where 
farming is concerned,” he said as a 
last try. 

“ Help me with this cloth. And 
then go bring Betty and Mikkel 
here. The pastor will be here in a 
minute,” was all that Julie answered. 

Lars shuffled down the road and 
smiled a little bashfully at die ^rl 
who came out carrying a tray with 
cups and cakes. 

The pastor and his wife and the 
young pastor appeared in the gar> 
den gate, and Julie went to meet 
them with friendly dignity, greeting 
them as such guests should be 
greeted at Burstad. 

They had to see the garden, the 
raspberries and the new little apple 
trees, which bore fruit already this 
year. Slowly they approached the 
summer-house, where baskets piled 
with different kinds of cakes were 
arranged on the home-woven table¬ 
cloth, sewed across the middle be¬ 
cause the loom was not broad 
enou^. 

Julie poured the coffee and the 
pastor praised the cakes, to which 
Julie replied, as was the customary 
and proper thing, that she for her 
part thought they had mudi better 
cakes at the parsonage. 

But the pastor’s wife, as she 
studied Julie’s impassive face, knew 
her well enou^ to guess that all 
was not as it should be. And nothing 
was to be seen of the young people. 

The pastor inquired where they 
were. 

“ Oh, yes, they’ll soon be here.*’ 
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The pastor looked slyly at the young 
pastor, smiled, and gave himself the 
satisfaction of asking if one 
wouldn’t have the pleasure of con¬ 
gratulating his. little friend Betty 
before long. A little, bird had 
whispered something to the pastor, 
it seemed. 

The pastor’s wife stepped on his 
foot. She had no wish to be taken 
for the bird in question. But the 
pastor saw only young Fuse’s bitter 
smile and had his reward. 

Julie replied calmly that she 
hoped that the future would be as 
it ought for Betty, but there was no 
hurry yet. 

“ There we have it,” thought the 
pastor’s wife. “ The boy won’t bite 
the sour apple even if the whole of 
Burstad manor goes with it.” 

Down through the garden came 
Lars, shuffling, dressed up, his hair 
water-slicked. He shook hands, 
said the obvious thing about the 
weather, seated himself and took 
his cup. “ Betty and Mikkel are 
coming in a minute,” said he. And 
then he winked a small, blue eye. 

There was a sound on the gravel. 
Mikkel’s head was seen behind the 
low bushes. Lars stared towards 
the bend in the path by the summer¬ 
house where they would appear, so 
that he wholly forgot to answer the 
pastor about how the haying was in 
the South. A smile shone in his 
eyes when the two of them came out 
on the road. 

Arm in arm they stood there. 
Mikkel grinned with bliss and held 
Betty’s arm drawn clear under his 
arm and fast in his other hand. And 
Betty stood gloomy and stern, but 
red as a peony and looking at the 
ground. 

Julie half rose but sank down in 
astonishment as Mikkel suddenly 
bent his head and gave Betty a 
smacking kiss. It was not intended , 


to land at any special place and it 
landed, as a matter of fact, right on 
her nose. 

The five in the summer-house sat 
speechless. Then the pastor was 
overcome by laughter. He laughed 
so that he had to wipe his eyes, and 
when he finally could speak he re¬ 
marked that that was what one might 
call announcing an engagement with 
emphasis and finality. The pastor’s 
glance roved towards pastor Fuse’s 
long and perplexed face. 

“ It was Lars that told me to do 
that,” said Mikkel proud and happy, 
and laughed so that all his yellow 
horse-teeth showed. 

The pastor seemed to be think¬ 
ing. He turned towards Lars. 

“ But . . . but . . 

wasn’t it really you who was to be 

. . . ? ” Lars sat as serious 

and innocent as a church candle and 
answered nothing. 

Julie sent him a glance which the 
astor intercepted, and which made 
im thank his God that he wasn't 
on unfriendly terms with Julie Bur¬ 
stad. 

Then Julie Burstad arose . . . 
went forward to Mikkel and Betty 
and took Mikkel’s hand. 

“ You are welcome, Mikkel Her- 
semb.” 

Then she turned in explanation 
towards the pastor and his wife: 
“ It had to be Mikkel. He was the 
eldest . . . and the best, too,” 

she added with much emphasis. 

Julie seated herself again and 
did not even look in the direction of 
Lars. 

But Betty loked at Julie with 
something that resembled warmth in 
her eyes. 

“ It’s been Mikkel I would have 
. . . from the start,” she said. 
But she looked at Lars while she 
said it. 

And then something strange hap- 
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pened to Betty’s face. It puckered 
in an unusual manner. It was meant 
to be a smile, though it looked most 
like a tearful grin. 

“You see, mother, what a won¬ 
derful thing love is, it has taught 
even Betty Burstad to smile,” said 
the pastor, as they started home 
from Burstad in the evening cool. 


“ Excuse me, dear, but now and 
then you are very naive,” smiled the 
pastor’s wife and patted his fat 
cheek. 

“ Julie Burstad has breeding,” 
she said to herself and_nodded sat¬ 
isfied. The pastor’s wife was her¬ 
self of good old family stock which 
knew how to hold its dignity to the 
very end. 


THE SPORT OF KINGS 
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Paul Bourget <was bom in Amiens in 1852 . From his father, a 
professor of mathematics, he received a thorough scientific train- 
ing. When but twenty he published his first volume of verse. 
At the same time be was making a name for himself in the field 
of literary journalism, and in 1883 he published a volume of 
critical studies of authors of the day, entitled Essays in Con¬ 
temporary Psychology,** The novel, however, was the form of 
literary expression that especially interested Bourget, He reacted 
from the naturalism of Zola and Balzac, and found his guidance 
and inspiration in Stendhal, It was the processes of the mind and 
heart that interested him, not the environment. He is particu¬ 
larly known for his pesutrating studies in feminine Psychology. 
He is a member of the French Academy and an Officer of the 
Legion of Honor, 


i L H, my Roger, how happy 
I am to have yoQ home. 
I did not expect you be¬ 
fore dinner. Kiss me. Again . . . 
How lovely it is to see each other 
when we didn’t expect it . . . 

Don't scold me. Don’t tell me that 
I am silly. I love you. After two 
years I love you as much as I did the 
first day. What in the world is more 
roper than for a woman to love 
er husband? Tell me, sir.” 

And Marianne Chevemy looked 
widi her big blue eyes at the person 
to whom she addressed this tender, 
childish prattle, with a passion that 
lighted up all her charming face. 
She was barely twenty-two. The 
fine lines of her figure were grown 
a little heavy, the sign of an ap¬ 
proaching maternity which she did 
not seek to hide. She was too proud 
of it. She relieved the aesthetic 
disadvantage of it by a tunic of soft 
satin whose black and blue harmony 
brought out more vividly her blond 
coloring—a costume which was evi¬ 
dently a very studied one, but solely 
for the pleasure of the man whom 
she embraced with the same fervor 


after an hour and a half’s separa¬ 
tion as after a long absence. 

The windows of the small salon 
opened out on the trees of the Bois 
de Boulogne, and the bright apart¬ 
ment had been furnished with the 
prodigality of the first days of mar¬ 
ried life looking forward to a happy 
future. The light outlines of the 
eighteenth century furniture stood 
out delicately against the bright 
woodwork of the same style. A few 
paintings by masters of that period, 
jetsam saved from the sale of the 
celebrated Mesnil collection (Mesnil 
had been Madame Cheverny’s 
maiden name) completed the dec¬ 
oration of the room, each detail of 
which revealed opulence, from the 
old prayer rugs to the clock on the 
mantle—a masterpiece of the school 
of Caffieri. The Chevemys had be¬ 
gun their married life with an in¬ 
come of almost one hundred and 
fifty thousand francs. In spite of 
his fortune and his youth Roger 
had not wanted to be idle. He 
had passed a brilliant examina¬ 
tion for the diplomatic service, and 
before the war had occupied two 
27 
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posts abroad. In 1914 he had done 
his duty very simply, but very 
bravely. Wounded a hrst time, then 
a second, it was in the hospital 
where his second wound kept him 
that he had met Mademoiselle Mes- 
nil and that they had become en¬ 
gaged. He had returned to the front 
after his marriage, and come back 
safe. As soon as demobilized he 
had found a place in the ministry. 
Love, fortune, youth and honor— 
all these elements of happiness! 
Yet, in the depths of his eyes when 
he returned the kisses of his young 
wife there was a worried look that 
she, taken up with her child-like de¬ 
light in seeing him again, did not 
notice. Nor did she notice—how 
should she have found a hidden sig¬ 
nificance in so simple a phrase?— 
that Roger’s voice was muffled as 
he said: 

“ You know, your bag has been 
found.” 

“ Oh 1 ” she cried, clapping her 
hands gaily. “ What luck! But 
where? By whom? How?” 

“ By Madame Prunayre’s servant 
when he cleaned the salon this morn¬ 
ing. You had left it in a corner of 
the sofa. It had slipped behind a 
cushion, that was all. She returned 
it at once. Here it is.” 

He handed Marianne a little bag 
of black moire which she seized with 
a gesture of delight. 

‘‘You will understand why I was 
so sorry to have lost it. You’ll 
scold me again for being silly. Look. 
See what I always keep in it.” 

She drew out of the bag a tiny 
leather case which she opened by 
pressing a spring, disclosing a 
photograph of her husband. 

‘‘Your photograph taken when 
you were wounded, dear. It goes 
with me everywhere. When I am 
alone in the automobile I talk to it. 
I remember your departure for the 


front right after our marriage. It 
was to this portrait I used to con¬ 
fide my horrible anxiety. When I 
think now of what might have hap¬ 
pened I nearly die, and I thank God 
from the bottom of my heart for 
having preserved you. That is why 
I was so sad when I thought that 
the little bag was lost . . . ' How 
lucky that the servant found it 1 One 
thing surprises me, though—I cer¬ 
tainly thought that I had put it be¬ 
side me near the tea table. I must 
have had my mind elsewhere. There 
were so many people at Madame 
Prunayre’s! ” 

‘‘To be sure, if was her day at 
home,” replied Cheverny, and as if 
in an absent mood—and again, had 
she noticed it, his wife would have 
been astonished at his worried look 
—‘‘ you haven’t told me anything 
about your visit. Whom did you 
see?” 

‘‘ Whom didn’t I see,” she re¬ 
plied. ‘‘ There was Madame Etho- 
rel and Madame Moraines. They 
certainly don’t grow any younger! 
Madame de Lignerac, prettier than 
ever. . . Madame Morsan, Ma¬ 
dame Verdier, that fool of a Sabine 
Liauran. . . A few men, the usual 
ones, those whom Madame Pru- 
nayre calls her old guard: Cruce, 
Courtin, d’Aydie.” Then laughing, 
‘‘ But what an inquisitor you are, 
my dear tyrant! And what has all 
that to do with you? You know 
perfectly well that I thought of no 
one but you. . . Let’s go into my 
room and I’ll get rid of this hat. I 
think it’s becoming, but it is so 
heavy with all this velvet! . . . 
Coming? ” 

‘‘ No,” said Cheverny. ‘‘ I really 
must go out I must speak to Daub- 
erede about the next election at the 
club.” 

“ He was there, too, yesterday. 
Dauberede. We chatted a lot, and 
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about whom? Can’t you guess? 
. . . Why, about you. When I 
am with one of your boyhood friends 
I am so happy. I’d like to know 
everything you’ve done since you 
were born. . . Run along to 

your friend, Mr. Quitter. But if 
you can, come back and take tea with 
your Marianne, who isn’t expecting 
anyone. . . No, dear, go and 
come as you will. Take the car¬ 
riage. I shan’t need it any more.” 

II 


‘H" 



tioned her? ” Chevemy 
asked himself a few minutes later 
on his way in his wife’s automobile 
- to the Rue 

where his 
friend lived. 
“ There are 
certain ques¬ 
tions which 
are insults. 
. . She 

thief ? 
J That’s hor¬ 
rible and it isn’t true. When she 
opened the little bag, if she had 
been guilty, she would first have 
hesitated and then shown surprise 
at discovering that it no longer 
contained the stolen object. . . 

Or else she is the most abominable 
play actor—and that she is not, no, 
no! Then how can it be ex¬ 
plained? . . . Poor Daubarede I 
How upset he was when he told me 
all that miserable story! He has 
got to repeat it to me, every detail. 
Now that I know that Madame 
Morsan was there everything is 
clearer. . . Still, that is too 

horrible. Oh! If I didn’t have 
Julien to talk to I believe I should 
go crazy.” 

Cheverny had the reputation of 
being a firm, decided character. 


Like many young men in the diplo¬ 
matic service, he had trained himself 
to that studied impassiveness which 
becomes in some of them a veritable 
professional stigmata. In him this 
was due to a deep aversion to the 
display of intimate feelings. There¬ 
fore, when he entered the smoking 
room, Daubarede could not help 
showing his surprise at the agitated 
look of his visitor, usually so master 
of himself. 

“ Did you speak to your wife? ” 
he asked, almost frightened. 
“ What did she say? And what did 
you do ? What happened ? ” 

“ Just this,” replied Chevemy. 
“ I gave the bag to Marianne with¬ 
out saying anything to her, without 
asking anything. If you could have 
seen her take it and open it, if you 
could have heard then what she 
said to me, you would know as I do 
that there is absolutely nothing in 
that dirty suspicion, nothing, abso¬ 
lutely nothing! I couldn’t even put 
it in words. It would have been an 
insult. My friend, she is not guilty 
of that vile deed. I swear to you 
that she is not guilty.” 

He clasped the other’s hands in 
his as he said this, with the despera¬ 
tion of a man for whom material 
evidence contradicts tragically moral 
evidence. In such moments of utter 
emotion, when the depth of our be¬ 
ing is touched, our atavisms seem to 
rise up in our face and to set free 
in our features the hereditary type 
of which we are a passing expres¬ 
sion. The Chevernys came from the 
Cevennes, that rough country where 
the mountains go down towards 
Provence, and which has furnisjied 
so many soldiers to the religions 
wars, hard as their rocks, while 
ardent as the nearby Midi. Roger’s 
dark eyes, with black and burning 
pupils in his thin face, his set fore¬ 
head, his aquiline nose, his chin cleft 
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by a dimple, made the correct secre¬ 
tary of the embassy of 1919 akin to 
those Camisards of 1702, capable 
of any violence in the support of 
their faith. This man, after a youth 
whose passions had always been 
mixed with remorse, was fighting 
for the honor of his recently estab¬ 
lished hearth, to which he had 
given his whole being. He offered 
a striking contrast to the brotherly 
friend who had brought about this 
crisis when he took upon himself the 
cruel but necessary revelation! 
Julien Daubarede was a tall youth 
of thirty, like Roger, but fair and 
ruddy, with keen gray eyes behind 
partly closed lids. He was a native 
of Touraine, indolent and subtle, 
and he too had done well in the war 
—as the little ribbon in the button¬ 
hole of his coat testified. As soon 
as he was demobilized he had again 
taken up his lazy habits of a rich 
bachelor. When his friend entered 
he was playing solitaire on a folding 
table. 

“ No, no, my friend,” he replied 
to the passionate protestation of the 
husband who felt himself attacked 
when the honesty of his w'ife was 
questioned. “ No, Marianne is not 
guilty. One who has attacks of 
kleptomania is not really a thief. 
That is the case now. It is only too 
evident that, when she took the little 
gold box from among a score of 
trinkets on the table at Madame 
Prunayre’s and hid it in her bag, she 
was only following a morbid im¬ 
pulse. What could she do with that 
box? She couldn’t sell it, or even 
ut it in a cabinet, since Madame 
runayre visits you and would have 
recognized it. But your poor wife 
is enceinte, and in that state, all the 
doctors agree, there are often nerv¬ 
ous derangements which disappear 
after the child is born. When I told 
you the unpleasant story you your¬ 


self thought this the explanation.” 

“ I no longer admit it because I 
saw Marianne open the bag. I say 
again, if she had played such a com¬ 
edy with me she would be neither a 
kleptomaniac nor a deranged per¬ 
son. She would be a monster.” 

“ Now you are beginning to exag¬ 
gerate, just as you promised not 
to do,” said Daubarede. “ Remem¬ 
ber I said to you, ‘ My friend, I 
have been charged with the most 
unpleasant mission to you, but our 
friendship is of twenty years’ stand¬ 
ing. We have been chums since we 
first went to school. I was one of 
the witnesses of your marriage. If 
anyone can warn you of a situation 
which must 
be put to an 
end quick¬ 
ly, it is I. 

But you 
have got to 
give me 
your prom¬ 
ise not to 
get excited 
and to act 
sensibly, and, above all, calmly.” 

“ I gave it to you,” Cheverny re¬ 
plied, “ and I kept it as long as it 
was a question of knowing, and then 
of sparing the feelings of my wife. 
I know now that she had absolutely 
nothing to do with the action of 
which she is accused, and so . . .” 

“ Then what explanation do you 
give of the facts which are not to be 
denied? Madame Cheverny is pay¬ 
ing a visit to Madame Prunayre. 
When she is about to leave she can’t 
find her bag. The next morning it 
is found behind a cushion. In the 
meantime Madame Prunayre dis¬ 
covers that one of the most precious 
boxes of her collection, which she 
always imprudently leaves within 
reach of anyone, has disappeared. 
Her servant brings her the bag. 
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wiiich she recognizes by the mono¬ 
gram as belonging to your wife. 
Handling the purse absent-minded¬ 
ly, she feels a piece of metal which 
makes her think of the box. Three 
or four times lately she has heard 
Madame Cheverny spoken about in 
words which surprised her, espe- 
dally in connection with a jewel lost 
by one of her friends, whom she 
doesn’t wish to name, mie day when 
this friend drove your wife home in 
her carriage. She takes it upon her¬ 
self to open the bag. There she 
finds her box. Yon can't 

imagine her capable of making up 
t-bi!* story. She sent for me, knowing 
how fond we were of each other, so 
that you might take steps to put an 
end to the consequences of a mental 
disturbance which she, too, considers 
solely due to the state your mfe 
is in. And do you want my opinion ? 
I think that Madame Cheverny has 
no remembrance of having taken 
this box, which is further proof that 
^e is not responsible. She took it 
as sonuiambuiists knife people, or 
set fire to things, without knowing.” 

** She didn’t do it,” said Cheverny 
still more decidedly. “ I have let you 
tell it to me all over again. You ex¬ 
plain this theft by a mental disturb¬ 
ance which 1 do not admit. Such a 
nervous disorder would presuppose 
others. I live so close to Marianne 
that I am able to say that, on the 
contrary, she has never been more 
herself than since the beginning of 
her pregnancy, which makes her so 
happy. Never gayer, never truer, 
never saner. . . I have come 

here to tell you that and especially 
to adc of you, as of a brother, that 
you will help me to bring to light 
the criminal plot of which she is the 
victim. Not on the part of Madame 
Prunayre, but of another woman of 
our set. It is that woman—am 
certain of this—who found the 
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means of putting the golden box 
into the bag and then of hiding it. 
It is she, I am equally certain, who 
has carried around this story of a 
jewel lost in the carriage in which 
she was with Marianne. Calumny 
is the worst thing in mu* world, the 
most perfidious, the most difficult to 
run to ground. That woman would 
be capable of such revenge. I, 
too, am going to ask your word of 
honour that you will forget the 
name I am going to tell you. Will 
you gjve it to me ? ” 

“ Roger,” asked Daubarede, who 
had gotten up and was walking 
about the room, “ Was the woman 
you have in mind your mistress 
once ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I won’t give you my word. I 
do not want to hear her name, be¬ 
cause I don’t want you to prove 
faithless to a man’s honour by nam¬ 
ing her to me.” 

“ It is Marianne’s honour which 
is in danger,” replied Cheverny. 
“ As for me, I believe that one has 
no duties towards a woman guilty of 
such baseness as the one who has 
spread this calumny. I must know 
if it is ^e who is the author of it. 
I must.” 

All right, go ask her yourself,” 
said' Daubarede, “ and again 1 say, 
don't tell me her name. Remember 
the phrase of Monsieur de Turenne, 
who kept his word to thieves. ‘It 
is not to them that I keep i^’ he said, 
* it is to myself.’ In admitting that 
this person, wishing to be revenged 
on- you, may have tried to blacken 
tile reputation of your wife, you can, 
you must indeed Imow the truth and 
stop this outrage. But the business 
must be done between you and her, 
at least if you do not wish to re¬ 
semble her." 

‘‘You are right,” replied Chev- 
emy. “ You have got me bade on 
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the right road. Thanks. I am go¬ 
ing to her.” 

Ill 

W HEN Marianne’s husband 
entered the salon of Ma¬ 
dame Morsan—this name barely 
mentioned, you will remember, 
had brought a sudden insight to 
him—she was reclining on a sofa, 
reading a new novel which she 
placed on a revolving bookcase be¬ 
side her. Her motion in doing this 
had been completely restrained— 
natural or affected? She marked 
the page carefully with a paper knife 
which served her as a bookmark. 
Then she received him with the ut¬ 
most cordiality. 

“ You will make me bless the 
headache which kept me in, my dear 
Roger, since it prevented me from 
missing your visit.” 

And then, in a delicately coquet¬ 
tish tone, ” Your visits are rare, 
much too rare.” 


She studied him as she pronounced 
these words of welcome in her voice 
that, naturally dry, softened at the 
moment to an inflection that was 
caressing. She was a very pretty 
woman of thirty-five who had kept 
her slenderness, and whose features 
were so fine that they gave a certain 
sharpness to her face. In the trem¬ 
bling at the corner of her lips, in the 
engaging smile, in something almost 
wicked, almost cruel which hid be¬ 
neath the feline aspect of this face, 
an invisible onlooker might have 
argued a mystery between this 
woman and the young man to whom 
she gave her hand. After hesitat¬ 
ing a moment, he took in his the 
little hand with its nails sharp as 
claws, which never gave itself with¬ 
out a slight drawing back. Then, sit¬ 
ting down in an armchair which she 
indicated, he said after a moment. 

“ I have something very serious 


I want to talk to you about, Denise.” 

The use of each other’s Christian 
name was very significant with these 
persons who had been unknown to 
each other three years before, and 
who had scarcely seen each other 
for two years. But this remnant of 
a clandestine intimacy did not re¬ 
veal the unusual character of the 


secret adventure which for several 
weeks had united the destinies of 
these two beings. It had been an¬ 
other of those innumerable episodes 
of private life caught up in the huge 
chaos of 1914. How many small 
individual dramas felt the strange 
repercussion of the great national 
drama! The husband of Denise 
Morsan was a large manufacturer 
who happened to serve in the same 
sector as Roger Chevemy. The 
two men had become very intimate. 
After his first wound Cheverny came 
to Paris to spend his two months of 
convalescence, during which he was 
presented to the wife of his trench 
companion. It seems that in catas¬ 
trophic epochs a contagion of reck¬ 
lessness arises from the events them¬ 
selves. Balzac noted this, a propos 
of the morals of the Empire: “ The 
sham passions of that time,” said 
he, “ were struck by an urgence eas¬ 
ily understandable. Was the fair 
sex attracted by the military through 
the certainty that the secret of their 
passions would be well guarded by 
the dead? Or should one look for 
the cause of this soft fanaticism in 
the noble at¬ 


traction that 
courage has 
for wom¬ 
en?” [La 
P a i X d u 
menage.) 

If Ma¬ 
dame Mor¬ 
san, an ultra¬ 
modern Pa- 
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risienne, had not considered the Cotn- 
edie Hutnaine as unreadable and out 
of fashion, she might have found 
in those lines by the wisest of observ¬ 
ers an excuse for the thunderbolt 
which in a week had made her the 
mistress of Cheverny. Was he her 
first lover? Did this woman of dainty 
ways, always so reserved in her talk, 
so strict in her relations, belong to 
that class of women for whom au¬ 
dacity is a process of dissimulation, 
and who in this manner multiply 
with impunity the boldest experi¬ 
ences? Roger was never to know, 
but the astonishing rapidity of this 
liaison, the imperious ardor which 
Denise brought to it, joined to the 
curious h 3 rpocrisy of manner which 
she showed in their formal relations 
—everything in his amorous success 
had confused him even at the mo¬ 
ment when he had been most carried 
away. He had suffered one of those 
seductions without enchantment 
from which men of his race, in 
whom the senses do not destroy the 
ethical depths, escape as soon as the 
magnetism of a presence no longer 
acts on them. He had feared it at 
the moment he succumbed to it, and 
when he rejoined the army, and was 
face to face with his friend, he was 
ashamed of it. From the first in¬ 
stant of his return to the atmosphere 
of danger he had decided on a rup¬ 
ture. This break could not be done 
by correspondence. Madame Mor- 
san was much too prudent to write 
and receive compromising letters. 

“ I shall have news of you 
through my husband,” she had said 
to her lover in one of those phrases 
so lacking in all sense of moral value 
that they freeze a certain type of 
heart and so give them the courage 
to set themselves free. 

Cheverny had kept his word to 
himself. He had broken with his 
mistress by word of mouth when ill 
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from his second wound, and in the 
hospital in which a few weeks later 
he was to become engaged. The 
thought of death which might call 
him had made the duration of such 
a sentiment impossible for him. 
Madame Morsan had hastened to 
see him on his sick bed. In it he had 
had the strength to tell her of his 
remorse, of his wish that she should 
not come any more, his resolution to 
change this disloyal love into a true 
friendship if she would agree. She 
had listened to him without a tear, 
without a reproach, with a sort of 
sinister passivity. 

“ It shall be as you wish,” she had 
replied simply, and with this fare¬ 
well she had gone, leaving Cheverny 
more troubled than if he had under¬ 
gone the scene which he had antici¬ 
pated. He had never forgotten the 
dangerous expression which her 
delicate features assumed in her 
silrace. It was the memory of this 
brief moment—he had never since 
seen anything but smiles on her finely 
cut and mobile mouth—^this memory 
which, coupled with the innocence of 
his wife when she opened the little 
bag, had suddenly awakened in him 
the idea that the author of the per¬ 
fidious and horrible calumny had 
been his former mistress. The re¬ 
membrance of this latent menace 
had not been effaced either by the 
correct attitude of Madame Morsan 
towards him before the world—he 
had been obliged to see her on ac¬ 
count of Morsan—or by the appar¬ 
ent goodwill with which the woman 
from whom he had separated re¬ 
ceived the news of his marriage, or 
by the kindness she bestowed at 
every opportunity on her young and 
triumphant rival. And now he was 
before her, hating her with all the 
force of his remorse, with all the 
force of his love for the woman who 
\was to make him a father, whom in 
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marrying he had promised to pro¬ 
tect and whom he was going to de¬ 
fend. Suppose, however, he were 
mistaken! 

“ Something very serious to talk 
to me about? ”... she had re¬ 
plied lightly to his first words. 
“ What?” 

“ Don’t you guess? ” he asked. 

‘‘ Certainly not,” she replied, still 
smiling the same smile. 

“ You were at Madame Pru- 
nayre’s yesterday? ” 

“ Her at home ? Why, yes. I 
even had the pleasure of seeing your 
charming wife there. She was quite 
upset on account of a bag she had 
lost which contained a photograph 
of you when you were wounded, she 
told me. She was terribly grieved. 
. . . It was touching, touching.” 

There was an Ironic ring to the 
tone in which she repeated the two 
syllables which ended by exasperat¬ 
ing Cheverny. 

” Why do you make fun of me ?” 
he asked. ” What’s the good of it?” 

Then, going closer to her, he 
looked straight into her eyes and 
said in a harsh voice: 

Do you want me to tell you 
what you did? You got hold of the 
bag that my wife had laid on the 
table while she drank her tea, and 
hid it. When she left you found a 
way to slip into it one or the trinkets 
which Madame Prunayre has on her 
tables. Then you put the bag be¬ 
hind a cushion so that it would be 
found later and that they might ac¬ 
cuse my wife of having stolen the 
trinket. . . That was not your 
first attempt to fasten such a repu¬ 
tation on her. You told Madame 
Prunayre under cover of secrecy 
that, while driving my wife home in 
your carriage, one of your jewels dis¬ 
appeared. God knows what other 
things you may have said against 
Marianne! At least, be frank in 
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your wickedness and say that it is 
true. Say it! . . . Say it! ” 

‘‘ So you found out all that all 
alone!” she replied with still bit¬ 
terer irony, already merging into 
anger. “ It’s not so badly ima^ned. 
And you don’t even see that you 
have made out a most terrible 
case against yourself. . . For, 
let us admit that I schemed all 
that you have said. For what 
reason would I have done it? i 
To be revenged! For what? For 
the_ most abominable treatment 
which a man can be guilty of toward 
a woman who has given herself to 
him . . . Monsieur Cheverny, 

one should feel remorse beforehand, 
and not take a woman’s heart, not 
tell her that he loves her, not make 
her love him. Later on, one has no 
longer this right. And if one claims 
it, if one hides behind it, to throw 
away this love, as children throw 
away a sucked orange when they 
are through with it, the man 
gives the woman her right, that of 
reprisals. . . Look into your con¬ 
science. You, too, be frank, and say 
that it is true and that I am right.” 

“So you don’t deny it?” he re¬ 
plied. “ It is you who slandered 
my wife.” 

“ Think what you like,” she in¬ 
terrupted. “ It’s all one to me.” 

“ And you imagine that I shall 
allow you to continue this wicked¬ 
ness? ” 

“ I do not have to take orders 
from you, I Imagine! ” 

“ You will take them, however, 
and you will carry them out. It’s 
not a question of me and my wrong¬ 
doings against you. It’s a question 
of someone who has never done any¬ 
thing to you.” 

“ She IS your wife.” 

“ Just because she is my wife, I 
demand that you go to Madame 
Prunayre and that you tell her it was 
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you who put 
the little 
gold box in 
Marianne’s 
bag. Ex¬ 
plain this as 
you like, as 
a joke, as 
a fit of ab- 
sent-minded- 
n e s s. But 


this has to be done, and today. 


Or . 


“Or?” 


“ I shall speak to your husband.” 
“To my husband?” she said. 
“ All right, do.” 

Pressing a little electric bell near 
her hand, she said to the servant 
who answered it: 

“ Tell Monsieur Morsan that 


Monsieur Cheverny is here and 
wishes to speak to him.” 


IV 


T here was a moment of 
tragic silence between them 
which was not interrupted until 
the entrance into the little salon 
of the fat and jovial Morsan. 
He entered smilingly, happy to be 
alive, his hand open, his heart open, 
radiating confidence and good na¬ 
ture from all his being. 

“ You good old Roger,” he said 
with a cordiality that had nothing 
ridiculous in it since he put so much 
real warmth in his expression of 
friendliness for a brother-at-arms at 
whose side he had risked his life. 


“ All the things that the sight of you 
brings back I When you have been 
shelled together you don’t forget it, 
do you? . . . How is Madame 
Cheverny? What evening are we 
free, Denise, to get up a little din¬ 
ner for the four of us, here or at a 
restaurant with a good play after¬ 
wards? ” 

The former mistress looked at 
her lover, whose arm the betrayed 
husband had seized with an affec¬ 
tionate gesture, and who stammered 
a reply with his eyelids lowered. A 
smile of inexpressible pride played 
over the young woman’s lips and the 
corners of her mouth all through the 
conversation between the two men, 
and when, at last, after an exchange 
of insignificant phrases, Cheverny 
had taken his leave, she said: 

“ I forgot. I have a message for 
our friend’s wife.” 

She went to the foyer, where the 
servant had helped the visitor into 
his overcoat, and walking with him 
to the door, she said in a low voice: 

“ Don’t be afraid of me now. 
We are quits. This quarter of an 
hour which I have seen you go 
through has avenged me.” 

What could Cheverny reply? In 
profaning the hearth of another as 
he had done in an infatuation which 
circumstances rendered criminal, he 
had lost the right to defend his own, 
and he looked in horror at his ac¬ 
complice now become his execu¬ 
tioner—as always happens. 



How Samalio Got Rid of His Wife 
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I T was about nine in the evening 
and Samalio was sitting on the 
cow-dunged otlaoi his hut in the 
village of Bibigam. His elbows 
were resting on his knees and his face 
was resting between his hands. 
Thousands of insects were making 
the night vocal with their music. 
The sky was indigo-coloured, and in¬ 
numerable small and large stars 
flecked its expanse. The babul and 
the neem trees looked vague, phan¬ 
tasmal, the shadows of their day- 
selves, and the short grass was mov¬ 
ing without any grace in the breeze 
that blew over it. 

He was feeling sad because on his 
return home after a day’s hard toil in 
the field he had found his wife Kama 
coolly combing her hair in front of 
the small looking-glass which hung 
on the bamboo-wall of the hut in¬ 
stead of cooking his supper. It 
really was most annoying that she 
should be thinking of her personal 
appearance rather than of his needs. 
She was going from bad to worse. 
At the time that she came to live 
with him two years before she had 


been quite a sensible girl. She not 
only used to tend the buffalo, but 
went out for work now and then, 
earning eight annas every time that 
she did so, and dressed according to 
the custom of the caste. But for 
the last nine months a sudden change 
had come over her. She refused to 
stir out of the hut for work of any 
kind. She wanted finer and better- 
coloured saris, highly-scented hair 
oils and, worse still, boots and stock¬ 
ings such as the big folk use. 

“ Come along! Supper is ready,” 
said Kama indifferently, standing in 
the low doorway. It was two hours 
after his return home. He went to 
the pursal, squatted on the floor, 
where his brass platter was placed, 
and began to eat. The millet cakes 
were certainly soft and hot. A most 
delicious odor of spices emanated 
from the brinjals. Samalio reflected 
that the one thing in which his wife 
was improving as time passed was in 
the art of cooking. He looked up 
from his platter towards her and 
saw her standing near the wall- 
niche where the saucer-lamp was 
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burning with a moribund lustre. 

“ These are good,” he remarked 
with a smile and a nod of his head. 

Just the shade of a smile passed 
over her face. She said nothing, 
however. 

She had her supper after he had 
finished his and gone back to the 
otla. After washing the utensils 
and putting them back in their usual 
places on the floor, she went out and 
watched him smoke his hubble-bub¬ 
ble with half-closed eyes. 

" A re, Motilal Seth wants five 
seers of milk tomorrow. Dost 
thou hear?” said Samalio, without 
looking at her. 

“ I shall get up early tomorrow 
morning and milk the buffalo. You 
can then take the milk to his house,” 
said Kama with a slight emphasis on 
the ‘ you.’ 

“Why won’t thou go, O widow ?” * 
asked Samalio. 

“ I can’t go. It is not proper for 
a woman to go out and be stared at 
by all kinds of men-folk! ” replied 
Kama. 

“O thou she-assi What hast 
thou been doing all these years!” ex¬ 
claimed Samalio with a marked 
ferocity in his tone. “Hast thou not 
been going out everywhere since thou 
wert as tall as a toy?” 

“ Perhaps so,” murmured Kama, 
indifferently. 

“ Don’t thy mother and grand¬ 
mother go out everywhere?” 

“ They may,” she murmured, 
carelessly. 

“ Do not all other women of our 
caste go out?” he asked in a crush¬ 
ing manner. 

“ Ah, but they are not educated I” 
she remarked complacently. “ They 
do not read books as I do.” 

“ Who taught thee to act as the 
women of the rich folk do?” asked 
Samalio quite exasperated. 

* Term used to signify contempt. 
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“ No one but myself,” she replied. 
“ Could I not observe what they do 
when I went with you to town last 
year ? And besides, can I not learn 
from men who come here to see you, 
and also from books about their 
ways ?” 

“ Where, who knows where thy 
intelligence has gone! ” exclaimed 
Samalio, looking pathetically to¬ 
wards the sky and then at her. 
“ Why shouldst thou wish to imi¬ 
tate the big folk when they them¬ 
selves are now learning to- imitate 
us poor folk?” 

A laugh, loud and unrestrained, 
escaped her. “ What are you- say¬ 
ing?” she remarked, looking as wise 
as her grandmother did when talk¬ 
ing to her. “ Would the big folk 
ever imitate us?” 

“ O thou she-ass 1 Art thou 
blind? Dost thou not see any¬ 
thing?” he asked peevishly. 

“ What is there to see ?” she 
asked mirthfully. 

“ That these big folk have taken 
to imitating us of late!” he repeated 
with emphasis. “ What knowest 
thou of big towns? Thou hast been 
to Ahmedabad only once! But I, 
who go there every year, I know 
what I am saying! It is a fact that 
the wives of the rich people there are 
learning to do what our poor 
women-folk are doing. They now 
go about freely, and do not draw 
saris across their faces when any 
male looks at them. They now 
talk to men outside their circle of 
relations without blushing—as our 
women always have done!” 

Her eyes looked big with wonder, 
but she remained silent. 

“ And, O widow, dost thou know 
what the sister of Chhaganlal did 
last year?” 

“ No,” she murmured. 

“ She went to the kor-riti to get 
the nuptial-knot untied because she 
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did not like her husband! Did rich 
women do such things before ? But 
we, poor people, as thou knowest, 
leave our husbands and wives when¬ 
ever we like 1” 

“ Oh, some foolish ones may do 
such things,” she remarked con¬ 
temptuously. She did not like the 
value of her new ideals to be low¬ 
ered or their beauty destroyed. 

The next morning, as she con¬ 
tinued to stick obstinately to her 
newly acquired upper-class ideals, 
her husband had to go to the house 
of Motilal with a pot of milk. On 
account of the delay thus caused he 
reached the fields where he was 
working at about ten o’clock. 

” Why art thou so late this morn¬ 
ing, Samalio ? ” asked Maganbhai, 
the owner of the field. 

"M« bap!^ I had to deliver milk 
at Motilal Seth’s house,” replied 
Samalio. 

“ What was thy wife doing?” 
asked the owner sternly. 

Samalio remained silent for a mo¬ 
ment, then ejaculated volcanically: 


“ What I A Baria woman talking 
like that!” remarked Maganbhai, in¬ 
credulously. 

Are, Ala bap” said Samalio, 
tearfully, with his hands joined. 
“ That mad one has learned to ape 
the big folk! She refuses to drink 
whey now 1 Says she must have tea 
every morning I What shall I do? 
What shall I do?” 

Maganbhai looked sympathetic, 
and said: “ She will come to her 

senses if she is given a good whack¬ 
ing.” 

“Ma bap, how can I do it? She 
would break my bones because she is 
stronger than I,” remarked Samalio 
truthfully. 

“ Then divorce her and take an¬ 
other wife to thyself!” suggested 
Maganbhai. 

‘‘ Verily, what you have said Is 
good I” exclaimed Samalio joyfully. 

When Samalio returned home in 
the evening he saw his wife sitting 
near the cooking stove, wiping her 
hands on a white cotton handker¬ 
chief. He asked her angrily: 
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“ Where did’st thou get this hand¬ 
kerchief? It is not mine!” 

" I asked my brother to buy it at 
the bazaar for me,” she replied smil¬ 
ingly. 

‘‘ Is money earned without doing 
anything? Is money to be thrown 
away like this?” he asked, trem¬ 
bling with anger. 

“ But a handkerchief is neceasary 
when hands are dirty,” she replied, 
calm with the force of great wisdom. 

“ I don’t want thee! ” he ejacu¬ 
lated, looking as relentless as the 
tropical sun. “ What do I want to 
do with a person who is spending my 
money like this?” 

She looked unruffled like a tree 
on a windless night, but made no re¬ 
mark. 

“ I shall divorce thee 1” said Sa- 
malio. “ Thou canst then ape the 
big folk in the house of some other 
man!” 

“ I shall not leave your house un¬ 
der any circumstances!” said Kama 
with great resolution. ” Because I 
have learned that it is bad for a 
woman to leave her husband.” 

I shall beat thee, O wench,” 
yelled Samalio with concentrated 
fu^. 

She laughted a loud, incredulous 
laugh, and said, “ Even if you 
wound me with your scythe, I shall 
not budge an inch from here.” 

After a sleepless night Samalio 
rose. The cock was crowing and 
the birds were singing in the 
branches of the neem and the tama¬ 
rind trees when he left his hut. On 
his way to the field he met Rasulb- 
hai, an old and tried friend. 

“Well, Samalio, art thou sick? 
"Why dost thou look like this?” 

“What shall I say, Rasul?” re¬ 
plied Samalio dejectedly. “ That 
widow is giving me so much trou¬ 
ble !” 

“ Which widow? ” asked Rasulb- 


hai, without great show of interest. 

“ My wife—^who else!” replied 
Samalio, looking as resigned as a 
blade of grass which is being carried 
on the bosom of a river. 

“ What is she doing? Is she go¬ 
ing wrong with anybody?” asked 
Rasulbhai with perfect frankness. 

“ Nay, but she spends my money 
for nothing and wants to behave as 
women of the big folk do,” replied 
Samalio. 

“ Wah! wah! her brain must have 
moved away from its usual place a 
bit,” remarked Rasulbhai sagely. 

“ And when I tell her that I shall 
divorce her she tells me that she 
won’t move from the hut, come what 
may!” said Samalio, with increasing 
sadness in his gestures and looks. 

“ Take this stick and beat her, and 
she will come to her senses,” said 
Rasulbhai, extending his thick stick 
to Samalio. 

“ Dost thou not know that she is 
stronger than I!” exclaimed Sama¬ 
lio, without taking the proffered 
stick from his friend’s hand, and 
looking mournfully at the leaves of 
the trees which seemed to say “ Aye! 
Aye! ” The barking of a dog in 
the distance somehow deepened his 
helplessness and dejection. 

“ Does thy wife worship any god 
or goddess ? ” asked Rasulbhai anx¬ 
iously, after a short silence. 

“ Aye! she worships Mataji every 
day at home,” replied Samalio. 

“ Then there is only one way for 
thee to get out of thy difficulty,’’ said 
Rasulbhai, looking down at the 
ground meditatively. 

“ Oh, how can I get out of the 
difficulty? ” asked Samalio, looking 
as happy as the proverbial drowning 
man when he catches at a straw. 

“ By becoming a Mussulman!” re¬ 
plied Rasulbhai, in a most matter-of- 
fact way. 

“ What? I become a Mussul- 
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man !*’ ejaculated Samalio, surprised 
that his friend should have suggested 
a change of religion in such a cool, 
unargumentative manner. 

“ Yes. And it is almost certain 
that thy wife will not become a Mus¬ 
sulman, so that she will have to cease 
sharing thy home with thee and find 
herself some other husband.” 

Samalio did not know what to say. 
The prospect of getting rid of Kama 
with so little trouble was most allur¬ 
ing. The barrier of religion was 
not insurmountable, after all. 

“ All religions are alike,” re¬ 
marked Rasulbhai with a philoso¬ 
phic calm. “ It is all the same 
whether thou callest upon Rama or 
upon Mahomed Pegumber in thy 
difficulties." 

At that moment the dust of the 
road was blown by a violent gust of 
wind into the eyes of the two men. 

A month had passed. Samalio 
returned to his hut at noonday, a 
very unusual thing. He whistled 
with aggressive cheerfulness on see¬ 
ing his wife come up to him in the 
pursal. 

“ Why have you returned from 
the field so early?” she asked, flour¬ 
ishing her handkerchief before him 
with pride. 

“ I have not returned from the 
field,” he declared phlegmatically, 
playing with his newly grown beard. 

“If you don’t work in the field 
regularly, you won’t earn much, and 
then I shall not be able to buy An- 
greji shoes from a Borah’s shop in 
Ahmedabad next winter.” 

“What pratest thou of Angreji 
shoes, O she-ass?” he asked con¬ 
temptuously. “I have been to the 
Kajir 

“To the Kajif " she asked, and 
her eyes dilated a little. “ Why have 
you been to the Kajif " 

“ To become a Mussulman, of 
course,” he replied, with the joy of a 
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bird that has succeeded in escaping 
from its cage. 

“ Jao! Jao! You are joking!” she 
said with a smile. 

“ I swear by my father that what 
I am saying is true.” 

“ Was it with the idea of becom¬ 
ing a Mussulman that you have been 
growing a beard for the last two 
weeks? ” she asked, with the light of 
comprehension dawning in her eyes. 

“ Of course,” he replied, “ why 
else should I grow it?” 

She hun^ her head. Her heart 
throbbed wildly and her brain was 
addled. Neither words nor ideas 
came to her. 

“ Can I have something to eat?” 
he asked after a moment’s triumph¬ 
ant silence. “ I am hungry.” 

“ I shall cook something for you 
if you like, but I shall not eat any¬ 
thing here,” she declared firmly. 

“ All right,” he murmured, and 
looked away from her. 

In an hour’s time, when Samalio 
had finished his meal and was sitting 
on the otla, Kama went up to him 
and said: 

“Take these your ornaments back. 

I don’t want them I I am going 
away to my parents’ house!” 

She threw a pair of anklets and 
armlets, a toe-ring, a nose-ring, a 
necklace and a chak in front of him. 

“Why?” he asked without the 
least regret in his tone. 

“ I cannot live with a Mussulman. 
I shall find me some nice young man. 
It is so easy to get a natra-husband,” 
she said as she descended the steps 
of the otla. 

A crow cawed most raucously at 
that moment, and a large yellow pee- 
pul leaf fell with a slight thua to 
earth. 

Samalio sat smoking his hubble- 
bubble and looking hsmpily at the 
diminishing form of Ivama on the 
white road before him. 
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I N the days before the street 
cars came, all the quartier 
Montparnasse, from Vaugirard 
to the Observatory, presented to the 
view a peaceful succession of garden 
walls, crested with waving plumes 
of grass and venturesome weeds, a 
lattice gate here and there permit- 
ting a ^impse of the garden and cot¬ 
tage within. 

Half way up the street of Our 
Lady of the Fields may still be seen 
one of these cottages. It is number 
13 , possibly 15 , no matter which, 
for, however slight may be your ac¬ 
quaintance with the neighborhood, 
you must have noticed it. 

Some pleasant morning, draw the 
latch and ^ush open the gate: push 
boldly; neither dog nor concierge 
lies in wait. 

Before you stretches a garden 
path, stone-paved and moss-grown; 
an orchard beyond, a typical old 
orchard of miiFrance; the stone 
wall, the well-sweep, and the pear 
trees untouched by the pruning 
knife, and hoary with those lichens 
which are the silvery beards of ven¬ 
erable trees. 


Blackbirds in a busy common¬ 
wealth dwell here, the descendants 
of the refugees whose leafy homes 
in the Luxembourg gardens were 
stricken down by the vandal axe; 
and each spring, from the neighbor¬ 
ing roofs and chimney-tops, old and 
experienced swallows point out to a 
new generation the way to the gar¬ 
den and its delights. For a hundred 
years or more the borders have 
nourished undespoiled by the care¬ 
less plucking of even a tuft of moss 
or a handful of chickweed. On the 
contrary, such has been the happy 
fate of the garden that each tenant 
has felt impelled to celebrate his 
arrival by planting a rose bush, a 
lilac or a syringa. 

Of late years, no space remaining 
available in the garden itself, the 
tenants of the cottage have turned 
their attention to the wall, convert¬ 
ing its hollows into flower pots and 
making its least crevices to blooni in 
little zigzags of verdure; bringing 
now a great foliage plant from the 
market, and again returning front a 
country holiday with a handkerchief 
full or wild grasses and field flow- 
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ers. All this without counting those 
chance seeds which mysteriously 
come, floating on the wind or borne 
by the birds, to make beautiful the 
waste places of great cities. 

Deep in the garden, at the end of 
a path so narrow, so capriciously 
winding, and so veiled by low-bend¬ 
ing branches that it might lead to 
the couch of some enchanted 
princess, stands the cottage, lime 
washed and thatch covered, like a 
farm house with, its tool-shed and 
low outbuildings and dating from 
the time of Louis XIII. 

Here lives my friend Senez; and 
in the tool-shed, converted into a 
studio (the whole costing all of two 
hundred francs a year), he fulfills 
in peaceful contentment his chosen 
mission—the painting of still-life. 

Monsieur Senez never paints nor 
wishes to paint any but still-life pic¬ 
tures. 'In this is his happiness and 
the complete fulfillment of his am¬ 
bition. From the vast field of Art he 
has fenced in this little corner, 
* which he knows and cultivates as he 
~ioes his garden. 

And how happy he is in his work 1 
It is a joy to see him, mixing his 
colors and placing them with deft 
touches, now of his brush, again of 
his thumb; and, without ceasing to 
smoke and to chat meanwhile, 
throwing together those simple com¬ 
positions dear to ingenuous souls—a 
stoneware jug beside a half-dozen 
gaping oysters; a plumply filled to¬ 
bacco pouch with a half-smoked 
pipe; the impotent droop of an 
empty purse across a protested 
note; the ruddy glow of copper con¬ 
trasted with the deep lustre of 
porcelain; and the velvety carmine 
of peaches with the tender green of 
flower stems seen through clear 
water. 

Senez paints the works of nature, 
fruits and flowers it is true; but for 


him the fruits must be gathered, the 
flowers plucked. It is only then 
that they come within the province 
of his art. It is enough for the still- 
life painter that he may express in 
line and color the hidden meaning 
of lifeless things, and, in giving to 
the dumb a voice which may be un¬ 
derstood by all, he feels the joy of 
a creator. That broken pot seems 
a dead thing to you? Look at it 
now in Senez’s picture; it is alive 
and happy in the consciousness of 
being understood. Herein lies the 
secret of still-life. 

Simple of heart and gentle of 
temper is my friend. The tranquil 
days pass happily, and, in spite of 
the grizzling beard, the undimmed 
eye and ready smile of childhood 
are still his. Vet sometimes, at the 
stirring of a memory, the smile is 
checked and beneath the bushy 
brows, suddenly contracted, the 
gray eyes grow less clear. For the 
life of my good friend has had its 
drama—its tragedy—and this is the 
story of it. 

One morning, many years ago, in 
the course of an idle stroll about 
Vaugirard, a village in those days, 
the artist became the mildly inter¬ 
ested spectator of a street auction, 
the sheriff’s sale of some poor 
debtor’s household goods. A cup¬ 
board, a table, three chairs, all piti¬ 
fully tumbled out upon the pave¬ 
ment; a candlestick besides, and a 
cracked mirror, and among the rest, 
a pet magpie in a willow cage. 

“ So they attach even birds, do 
they?” 

” They do.” 

Monsieur Senez smiled inwardly 
at the difficulties in store for even the 
most agile of deputies who, in like 
case, might be called upon to seize 
his blackbirds. 

When everything else had been 
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sold, “What am I offered for the 
bird and his house? Five sous?” 
cried the auctioneer, dangling the 
wretched cage containing the half- 
starved and nearly featherless mag¬ 
pie seductively before his audience. 

“ Only five sous for a su^rb 
magpie in a substantial cage.” The 
official irony 
was irresistible 
and the crowd 
hooted with 
laughter. 

“ No collec¬ 
tor of rare birds 
wishes to buy at 
five sous? Start 
it at four, then; 
cage and bird; 
and bird, you 
hear, gentle¬ 
men; four sous, 
only four ; 
three; one, then; 
one sou! " 

Senez caught 
the words of 
some street ur¬ 
chins beside 
him: “ He’s go¬ 
ing to give it to 
me if nobody 
bids.” 

“We’ll pull 
out the rest of 
its feathers and 
make it run,” 
was the amiable 
rejoinder. 

Monsieur 
Senez’s heart 
was moved to 

pity. The representative of the law 
was growing visibly impatient, and 
already the extended claws of the 
hateful little ogres claimed their 
prey. 

Two sous. 

“ Two sous, the gentleman bids 
two sous; once,—twice,—going— 



going for two—two—sold.” 

Untroubled by the derision of the 
small gang of budding criminals, 
Monsieur Senez bore off his pur¬ 
chase, abandoning the cage to the 
disappointed urchins, who sped 
away to attach it to the tail of the 
apple woman’s dog, by way of con¬ 
solation for the 
loss of a rarer 
sport. 

In the blessed 
security of the 
garden in the 
street of Our 
Lady of the 
Fields, the mag- 

? iie has quickly 
orgotten the 
long days of 
starvation in the 
darkened room 
under official 
seal. Her wings 
have regained 
their sleekness 
and lustre, and 
her dull eyes 
are brightened 
with a roguish 
light. 

Welcomed by 
the blackbirds, 
she picks her 
way daintily 
among them 
about the gar¬ 
den paths, not 
venturing to fly 
till her tail be 
grown; for the 
tail is as indispensable to the bird 
as is a balancing pole to the rope- 
walker. 

Then one bright morning, the 
lack being now supplied, Margot 
took flight. The painter thou^t 
her gone. No! There, perched 
upon the wall, her feet in the fresh 
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springy moss, she paused and 
weighed the situation. On the one 
hand, the garden, her oasis and 
refuge, with the congenial society of 
the blackbirds; on the other, the 
native hills, but so far—so far— 
scarcely discernible beyond a vast 
wilderness of roofs and chimneys, a 
barren waste peopled by hostile 
deputy sheriffs, mercenary auction* 
eers and bloodthirsty boys, which 
it would be most hazardous to 
traverse. 

Long she deliberated. Finally, 
after dancing about over the mossy 
crest of the wall and making a care¬ 
ful inspection of the studio roof, a 
passing curiosity prompting her 
even to peer down the chinmey, 
Margot spread her wings, flew to 
the well-sweep, paused there a mo¬ 
ment, and then straight and swift to 
her master’s shoulder. Having 
duly considered and weighed all 
things in her little bird mind, Mar¬ 
got made her choice. Wise lit¬ 
tle head! The artist was really 
touched by the tiny creature’s be¬ 
stowal of herself, though he only 
said, “ Ah 1 The bird is tamed.” 

Margot stole a few rings in the 
neighborhood and speedily achieved 
fame and popularity. 

Affectionate by nature, and proud 
in the possession of a pet so univer¬ 
sally admired, her master felt that 
his cup of happiness was now full. 

But hardly had a month gone by 
when, strangely enough, a shadow 
had stolen over this content. Mon¬ 
sieur Senez was no longer the same. 
It seemed that even in proportion as 
the bird put on new glories, the 
mind of her master grew more 
somber. 

“ What can be the matter with 
Senez ? ” people began to ask. 

Senez himself said, ” The open¬ 
ing of the Salon is drawing near. I 
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would send a picture, but I cannot 
decide upon a subject.” 

When some time had passed and 
the subject remained unchosen while 
the gloom diminished not, ” Per¬ 
haps he is in love,” said his friends, 
and set about to divert him. 

Delicate little dinners, boating 
parties, sketching excursions into 
the country—naught availed; the 
subject of their solicitude grew less 
like himself day by day. 

“ At least he still paints, and Art 
is, after all, the great consoler.” 

^ Alas! A furtive visit to the stu¬ 
dio showed all the canvases turned 
face to the wall, and, upon the dusty 
easel, beside the dry palette, the 
bare outline of a melon; a sketch 
which the friends sorrowfully recog¬ 
nized as one begun months before. 

Frankly interrogated, Senez ad¬ 
mitted that he had indeed been idle 
for the past half-year, and that for 
him Art had no l(mger any inspira¬ 
tion. 

A council was held at the bras¬ 
serie. 

“ He is passing through a crisis,” 
said the doctor. “ One of those 
crises which all artists experience. 
He must work, only make him 
work, and he is saved.” 

Then did each honest fellow 
cudgel his brain to invent some com¬ 
position of still-life so tempting 
that the artist should not be able to 
resist its allurements. Cupboards 
were searched, old chests thrown 
open, curiosity shops ransacked, 
and the street of Our Lady of the 
Fields saw something resembling a 
triumphal procession laden with 
spoils. 

” Look, Senez, at this bit of 
Venetian glass; I bought it for a 
song in a second-hand shop. Take 
my word for it, on a small canvxis 
with a few daisies and a ray of sun¬ 
light in it,—so—that glass will be a 
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success." And the glass with the 
daisies is left under the ray in seduc¬ 
tive pose. 

They tempted him with pottery, 
—a plate of Rouen ware, the lively 
colors of the Nevers make, a Mous- 
tiers with its delicate ornamenta¬ 
tion; they brought him ancient vol¬ 
umes, their tarnished g^lt bindings 
worn round at the corners and 
gnawed by the teeth of rats. 

They experimented with strange 
groupings, pregnant with symbol¬ 
ism, trenchant with mystery—a tom¬ 
tit’s nest and six tiny blue eggs in a 
skull; a sedate warming pan beside a 
shepherd’s pipe of the mock-pas¬ 
toral days of Louis XV, with its 
ivory tube and sack of pink satin 
fri^ed with silver. 

Then the fruits took their turn; 
grapes and strawberries, apples and 
pears, harvests of velvety peaches, 
avalanches of plums in colors of 
wax and amber, or powdered with 
dusty blue. “ F^t them in a basket 
of rustic work, add a hovering bee 
or wasp, and it cannot fail to be ef¬ 
fective." 

A painter from Antibes sent 
home for a whole cargo of oranges, 
citrons, melons and pomegranates. 
“ Stunning! against the metallic re¬ 
flections of this Moorish plate—^be¬ 
side the red, yellow and black of 
your Algerian water jar, the whole 
against this eastern rug with tones 
dull and sultry as the atmosphere of 
the harem I" 

With what ardor, six months 
ago, would Senez have undertaken 
this poem, draped the rug, posed 
the plate, studied the beaded per¬ 
spiration on the porous water jar, 
rendered the strange texture of the 
citrons, the icy pink of the melons, 
penetrated beneath the embossed 
feather of their coverings to the 
rosy translucence of the pomegran¬ 
ate cells and showered over all, by 


some subtle sorcery, the palpitating 
light and poetry of the sun-bright 
South, the plash of fountains in 
tile-paved courts, the > sigh of the 
wind through cedar and cypress tops 
and the far-off drowsy hum of the 
locust. 

Roused at last. Monsieur Senez 
cleaned his brushes, stretched a can¬ 
vas, scraped his palette and once 
more upon its surface the silver 
whites, the golden yellows, the 
azures, emeralds and vermilions 
merrily squirmed from the paint 
tubes. 

But hardly was he seated when 
discouragement once more over¬ 
came him, and, by the canvas still 
deplorably immaculate, the twisted 
heaps of many-colored paint worms 
grew hard and dry upon the 
palette’s mahogany. 

At the end of their resources, the 
friends pillaged markets and stalls. 
Under the thin, clear light of the 
studio gleamed slippery mountains 
of fish. Sprawling lobsters and crabs 
with outstretched claws invited to 
the study of their uncouth forms and 
their complicated anatomy. Cheese 
of Gruyere wept beneath the knife 
and cheese of Brie slowly liquefied 
upon its mat of plaited straw. 
Hares displayed their ashen pelts, 
and plump pullets their marmorean 
thighs and the upturned, appetizing 
triangles which had once borne aloft 
their tails. 

Alas! after vain hours of waiting, 
these models, too perishable for 
longer delay and too costly for wan¬ 
ton waste, appeared on the brasserie 
tables, forming the substance of re¬ 
pasts as doleful as funeral banquets. 

Meanwhile in the studio, ^ for¬ 
merly so cheery, paced the artist in 
idleness and despondency; and the 
magpie, hoping to attract his glance 
or provoke a smile, hopped gaily 
about him pecking at his slippers. 
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How little could the poor bird 
suspect that she alone was the cause 
of her master’s dejection! What to 
him are the marvels of nature and 
the triumphs of industry! What 
are fruits and flowers, fabrics and 
ceramics? It is his bird alone that 
he would paint; he sees but her, 
dreams but of her. 

And in truth, never in dust of 
highway, nor on gravel of garden 
path, was seen a more lustrous blue- 
black body more coquettishly waist- 
coated with white, balanced on dain¬ 
tier feet nor adorned with a longer 
and more pleasingly proportioned 
tail. 

Why then did not this foolish 
man put a speedy end to his tribula¬ 
tion by painting, once for all, this 
bird whose image haunted him? 

Ah! my friend, how little you 
understand the spirit of still-hfel 
His magpie, his cherished pet, could 
itot be placed on canvas as she was, 
brimful of playful life. In the still¬ 
ness of death only could she serve as 
his model. Yes, dead, with feet in 
air and head limply dangling, as 
birds are always shown in still-life 
pictures, but with something new 
and personal added which should 
rejuvenate the well-worn theme. 
Hence the sudden temptations, the 
vaguely criminal reveries. But let 
us not anticipate. 

With the coming of winter. Mon¬ 
sieur Senez’s moodiness grew more 
marked, his temptations more fre¬ 
quent. 

At times, however, certain details 
still appealed to the painter’s instinct, 
and revived a brief inspiration. 
Thus at Clamart, one day, he was 
seen furtively sketching a bit of 
crumbling wall from which the plas¬ 
ter had scaled off in interesting fash¬ 
ion. Another time he carefully re¬ 
produced the network of feathery 
frost crystals upon his window-pane. 


framed about with the pearly cush¬ 
ion of new-fallen snow. He also 
made a conscientious study of a 
rusty nail in a stuccoed wall and 
painstakingly copied the knots of a 
piece of twine. 

You may be sure that at this pe¬ 
riod Monsieur Senez had not con¬ 
sciously formed a guilty resolve, yet 
none the less surely was he, day by 
day, habituating himself to the 
thought of crime. 

Had this bird, after all, so much 
to make life precious—far from her 
kind, hemmed in by the crumbling 
brick walls of a city garden, with 
its dreary skyline of roofs and chim¬ 
ney pots? Who knows? Perhaps 
death would be a gain to her. And, 
too logical to deny immortality to 
other living creatures, while believ¬ 
ing his own life immortal, he asked 
himself, if, far beyond the sun, 
among the golden dust of the milky 
way, there may not exist some star 
set apart as the paradise of mag¬ 
pies; a little world of sunny fields 
and groves of tall poplar trees 
where clear streams ripple over glit¬ 
tering gravel of crystal and mica; 
and where, in an eternal springtime, 
these birds, secure from hunger and 
from biting winds, may satisfy 
through all eternity their two inno¬ 
cent passions—for the dance and 
for sparkling objects. 

In other, less poetic, moods he 
demanded, with the incisive logic of 
a prosecuting attorney whether, 
having formerly, in the full exercise 
of free choice, rescued this bird from 
a cruel death, he had not thereby 
gained the right to humanely take 
the life thus saved. 

One day, upon a newspaper 
cornucopia from the tobacconist’s 
he read an official proclamation of 
the prefect of the department of 
Seine and Oise, proscribing magpies 
as mischievous animals, destroyers 
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of useful birds and of their nests. 

This cornucopia almost decided 
him. 

Then, his native goodness regain¬ 
ing the ascendancy, Monsieur Senez 
blushed at his own sophistries and 
recoiled with loathing from the 
monster he per¬ 
ceived growing 
up within him. 

Meanwhile, 
his habits had 
changed. The 
man of regular 
hours, who was 
wont to go to 
bed at eight 
o’clock summer 
as well as win¬ 
ter, saying that, 
though the 
night mi^t be 
the time for the 
poet’s inspira¬ 
tion, the painter 
had need to 
profit by the 
soft morning 
light, was seen 
to linger late at 
the brasserie, 
even until the 
proprietor b e - 
gan to put up 
the shutters. 

The voice of 
the simple- 
minded painter, 
whose art was 
as natural to 
him as song to 
the bird, was 
heard sustaining the most abstruse 
doctrines of the vision as compared 
with the impression and holding 
forth upon the latest aesthetic for¬ 
mulae. Now, aesthetic formulae are 
dry, therefore Monsieur Senez 
drank; and more than once, after 
midnight, the belated passer was 



surprised by fragments of discourse 
addressed by the artist to himself, 
as he made his way a little unstead¬ 
ily homeward through the deserted 
streets. 

One day it snowed heavily. The 
sight of snow always aggravated his 
fixed idea. That 
evening he left 
the brasserie 
earlier than 
usual. Friends 
offered to walk 
with him. He 
refused. 

With his key 
In the lock he 
hesitated. 

“ No," he mur¬ 
mured, “ no, not 
yet.” Turning, 
he climbed the 
narrow rue de 
Chevreuse, 
heedless of the 
freezing mud 
and possible 
night marau- 
d e r s, as far 
as the Barriere 
d’Enfer, follow¬ 
ing the wall 
of M o n t p a r- 
nesse cemetery. 

Sinister and 
grotesque i m - 
ages floated in 
his brain. He 
paused a mo¬ 
ment to look 
through a 
crack in a high 
wooden gate. Within, the moon¬ 
light flooded a little enclosure sep¬ 
arate from the rest and more 
rankly overgrown with ivy and 
bushes. “ A yard," he said to him¬ 
self, “ singularly like mine," and 
with a shudder recognized the place 
as the graveyard of the guillotine., 
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At length he turned homeward, 
wet, exhausted, but burning with 
feverish excitement. 

In his quiet garden, trees and 
bushes gently bent beneath their 
winter fruitage of white plumes, 
and the moonrajrs, Altering through 
the branches, quivered in luminous, 
rounded spots upon the paths. But 
to all this peaceful beauty the eyes 
of Monsieur Senez were blind. The 
murderer stalking toward his vic¬ 
tim is not diverted by the casual 
beauties of the landscape. 

Straight to the studio he went, 
and groped his way to the comer 
where stood a bust, the magpie’s fa¬ 
vorite perch. 

“ Margot I Margot 1 ” 

He hoped she might come at his 
call, that he might in the darkness 
do—what he had to do. 

Margot did not come. 

With trembling hands Monsieur 
Senez lighted a lamp and saw that 
Margot was not there. 

He saw, too, that the drifting 
snow had Ailed the angle between 
roof and wall, closing the opening 
he had made there for the bird to 
pass freely back and forth between 
studio and garden. 

“ The poor creature could not 
come in and must be dead with 
cold. Providence has spared me a 
crime.” 

But no, he was to taste the full 
bitterness of his crime. 

‘‘Margot! Margot!” he cried 
again, though believing her dead 
and peering out for a tiny black spot 
upon the snow. 

A whirr of wings made him start 
and tremble. A little black form, 
unnoticed before, huddled in the 
fork of an apple tree, rose and, with 
a Hurry of scattered snow flakes, 
right through the opening Margot 
came to perch, conAdent and gay, 
upon her master’s shoulder. 


The following day Monsieur 
Senez resumed work. 

There were no more midnight 
wanderings, nor any more evenings 
at the brasserie. Ceaselessly into 
the wintry air rose a slender thread 
of smoke from the stovepipe pro¬ 
truding above the locked studio, 
and for a fortnight the friends 
whom affectionate curiosity led to 
the painter’s abode discreetly re¬ 
tired on reading the ever respected 
legend chalked on the door: 

‘‘ Model posing.” 

Then it was noised abroad that 
the genius of Monsieur Senez had 
indeed passed through a crisis and 
had emerged transformed; hence 
those long months of discourage¬ 
ment and idleness; but all was now 
well with the artist, who, following 
the new direction of his genius, was 
busily engaged upon a life-sized 
study of the nude for the approach¬ 
ing Salon. 

At length the doors of the Salon 
were opened and the truth was 
made known. 

There was Margot, just as Mon¬ 
sieur Senez had so often imagined 
her, hanging by a cord from a rusty 
nail beside a window, a red gleam 
of reflected Arelight in the corner of 
the pane, a bit of crumbling wall 
from which the plaster was scaling, 
snow and sodden moss clinging to 
the sill. 

The plumage, the cord, the nail, 
were marvelously rendered; and 
all these things combined (art can 
work such miracles) told unmistak¬ 
ably the sorrowful story of the long 
deep winters, the white shroud over 
all the land, hiding even the hedge 
berries from the poor birds, who, 
dizzy with cold and weak from 
hunger, wing their way toward the 
ruddy squares of the farmhouse 
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window only to meet death under 
the snow in the snare of some piti¬ 
less rustic. 

It was a triumph—a triumph 
mingled, alas, with bitterness for 
the artist. 

At the sight of the crowd gath¬ 
ered about his picture he wept, for 
joy, his friends thought. But when, 
a few days later, I sought him in his 
garden, to exhibit a pocketful of 
newspaper clippings unanimously 
sounding his praises with an impos¬ 
ing display of highly colored sub¬ 
stantives and pyrotechnic adjectives, 
his eyes sought a tiny grass covered 
mound as he Said, “ Yes, they are 
very kind—too kind—I am very 
gratified. But tell me, why must 


glory always be bought 
tears? ” 

It remains to be said that, from 
the point of view of art history, the 
cruel resolution of Monsieur Senez 
and the sacrifice of the unfortunate 
Margot have not been without im¬ 
portance. Since the appearance of 
that memorable still-life at every ex¬ 
hibition, at every picture sale, some¬ 
times even in the bric-a-brac shops, 
are seen magpies hanging by cords 
to nails against walls of one kind or 
another. 

Before that epoch, this kind of 
apotheosis with cord, nail, etc., had 
been the uncontested prerogative of 
smoked herring. 


A NATIONAL CHARACTERISTIC 


—So! The gentleman is German? And whal kind of a book has he writlcn about the War? 

(Fliegende Blaetter, Munich) 
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The Love Story of a Vagabond 

By 

Pfo Baroja 

From the Spanish by H, C. Schweikeri 

= 

Pio Baroja *was born in San Sebastian in 1872. His boyhood 
ntias spent in the Basque province, Guipuzcoa, and some of the 
most beautiful descriptive passages in his work are of this s^t, 
misty, green region of Spain, He studied medicine, but practised 
only a few months. His life has been completely dedicated to 
literature. His novels and essays are diffuse, disconnected and 
uneven, but yet so sincere, so vivid, so original in conception as 
to make him one of the three greatest figures in modern Spanish 
literature. His books have been very widely translated. **Caesar 
or Nothing,** " The City of the Discreet ** and, recently, " Tha 
Quest** have appeared in English, 



Cer zala iiste cemihen 
enamoratzia? 

Silian ishiri ‘eta 
gmtarra jotziaf^ 

M any times, while working in 
his forsaken garden, Eliza- 
blde the Vagabond said to 
himself, when he saw Maintoni pass 
by on her way back from church: 

“ What Is she thinking about? Is 
she happy?” 

To him the life of Maintoni 
seemed so extraordinary! For it 
was natural that one who, like him¬ 
self, had roamed about by the grace 
of God, wandering over the world, 
should hnd the calm and miet of 
the small village delightful. But 
she, who had never left that spot, 
didn’t she feel a desire to go to the¬ 
atres, to entertainments, to amuse¬ 
ments, to live some other kind of life 
more sumptuous, gayer? And as 
Elizabide the Vagabond could not 
answer his own question, he con- 

* What did you think tabling in love woof Bit- 
tir.y in a chair and playing the guitarf 


tlnued philosophically to hoe his 
garden. 

“ She is a strong woman,” he 
thought later; ” her soul is so serene, 
so pure, rfiat it puzzles a person.” 
And Elizabide the Vagabond, satis¬ 
fied with the security pven to him¬ 
self by not sharing in that pre¬ 
occupation, kept on working in the 
forsaken garden of his house. 

He was a curious type, this Eliza¬ 
bide the Vagabond. In him were 
combined all the qualities and the 
defects of the Basques of the coast. 
He was fearless, ironical, indolent, 
a scofier. Indifference and careless¬ 
ness formed the basis of his charac¬ 
ter. He attached no importance to 
anything; he was oblivious to everv- 
thing. He had wasted nearly all his 
limited capital on his trip to Amer¬ 
ica, working on a newspaper in one 
town, as a trader in another, selling 
cattle here, dealing in wines there. 
Many a time he was on the point of 
making a fortune but failed throu^ 
indifference. He was one of those 
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men who let themselves be carried 
along by events without ever pro¬ 
testing. He compared his life to 
logs floating along in a river, which, 
if no one gathers them in, eventually 
become lost in the sea. 

His lack of energy and his in¬ 
dolence were more a matter of the 
mind than of the hands. The con¬ 
templation of running water or a 
drifting cloud or a star was enough 
to make him forget the more im¬ 



portant schemes of life, and when 
he did not forget them for these 
reasons he abandoned them for 
something else, many times not 
knowing why. 

His last place had been on an 
estate in Uruguay, and as Elizabide 
was of pleasant manners and not 
at all bad to look upon, despite his 
thirty-eight years, the proprietor of 
the estate ofFered him the hand of 
his daughter, a girl ugly enough, 
who was in love with a mulatto. 
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Elizabide, to whom the wild life of 
the estate did not seem bad, ac¬ 
cepted, and was just about to get 
married when he was seized with 
an attack of homesickness for his 
native village, the smell of the hay 
on its hills, and the misty landscape 
of the Basque country. As crude 
explanations did not enter into his 
plans, one morning at daybreak he 
notified the parents of his betrothed 
that he was going to Montevideo 
to purchase the wedding present. 
He went on horseback, and then by 
train; he arrived at the capital, took 
passage on a transatlantic liner, and 
after a fond farewell to the hos- 
itable land of America, returned to 
pain. 

He came to his town, a small 
village in the province of Guipuzcoa; 
embraced his brother Ignacio, who 
was a druggist there, went to see 
his old nurse, promised her never 
to run away again, and installed him¬ 
self in his house. When the rumor 
ran through the village that not only 
had he not made any money in 
America but had lost all he had, 
everybody recalled that before' leav¬ 
ing the town he had already had the 
reputation of being vain, unreliable, 
and a vagabond. 

He took absolutely no notice of 
these things; he dug his garden, and 
spent his spare time building a canoe 
with which to go boating on the 
river, an innovation which aroused 
the whole village. 

Elizabide the Vagabond thought 
that his brother Ignacio, his wife, 
and his children looked down on 
him, and he went to visit them only 
occasionally; but soon he observed 
that his brother and his sister-in- 
law were really fond of him, and 
they reproached him because he did 
not come to see them. Elizabide 
then began to visit the house of his 
brother more frequently. 
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The druggist’s house was on 
die outskirts of the town, completely 
isolated. On the side which faced 
the street there was a garden 
enclosed by a wall. The dark green 
branches of the laurel trees, which 
protected the front of the house a 
little from the north wind, stood 
out over the top of the wall. Be¬ 
yond the garden was the drug store. 

The house had no balconies, only 
windows, and these were cut into the 
wall without any symmetry; this was 
due to the fact that some of them 
had been walled up. 

When traveling on the train or 
by coach in the provinces of the 
North, haven’t you seen solitary, 
houses at which, without knowing 
why, you looked with envy? It 
seems that life ought to be pleasant 
in <me of these; you picture an ex¬ 
istence, calm and placid; the cur¬ 
tained windows speak of sober in¬ 
teriors, of large rooms furnished 
with walnut chests and bureaus, of 
■immense wooden beds; of an exist¬ 
ence tranquil, peaceful, whose hours 
pass slowly, measured by the tall 
old grandfather’s clock which flings 
into the night its sonorous ticktack. 

The druggist’s bouse was one of 
these. In the garden grew hya¬ 
cinths, heliotrope, rose-bushes, and 
giant hydrangeas as tall as the win¬ 
dows of the ground floor. Over 
the top of the garden wall fell a 
cascade of single white roses, which 
in the Basque language are called 

4i )> 

crazy. 

When Elizabide the Vagabond 
went to his brother’s house, now 
more confidently, the druggist and 
his wife, followed by all the diildren, 
showed him over the house, clean, 
neat, and fragrant; then they went 
to see the garden, and there Eliza¬ 
bide the Vagabond saw for the first 
time Maintoni, who was gathering 
peas into the lap of her apron. 
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She and Elizabide greeted each 
other indtflerendy. 

" We’re goii^ to the river,’! said 
the druggist’s wife to her sister. 
" Tell the girls to bring the choco¬ 
late there.” 

Maintoni went toward the house 
and the others, through a kind of 
long tunnel formed pear trees 
whose brandies spread out fan¬ 
shaped, went down to a small open 
place by the river, where there 
was a rustic table and a stone bench. 
The sun, as it shone through the 
foliage, illuminated the bottom of 
the river and they could see the 
round stones of the river-bed and 
the fish, which gleamed like silver 
as they slowly floated by. The 
afternoon was' one of exquisite 
peacefulness; the sky dear, blue and 
serene. 

Before ni^tfall the two maids 
came with trays of chocolate and 
cakes. ^ The children fell upon the 
cakes like wild animals. Elizabide 
the Vagabond talked of his travels, 
related several adventures, and had 
them all hanging on his words. 
Maintoni alone did not show much 
enthusiasm over his stories. 

“ You’ll come again to^oorrow, 
won’t you?” the children said to him. 

“ Yes, I’ll come.” 

Elizabide the Vagabond returned 
to his house, and thought of Main¬ 
toni, dreamed of her. He saw her 
in his imagination just as she was— 
small, slender, with her bright black 
eyes, always surrounded by the chil¬ 
dren who lavished their anecbon on 
her. 

As the older of the druggist’s sops 
was in his third year of preparatory 
school Elizabide gave him lessons in 
French, and Maintoni, too, attended 
these lessons. 

Elizabide couldn’t get the 
thoughts of his sister-in-law’s sister, 
so calm, so unchangeable, out of his 
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mind; he did not know whether 
her soul was the soul of a child, 
without longings or aspirations, or 
whether she was a woman indif¬ 
ferent to everything which bore no 
relation to the persons of her own 
family. The vagabond used to 
watch her, absorbed in thought. 
“ What is going on in her mind? ” 
he asked himself. On one occasion 
he boldly said to her: 

“ Don’t you intend to get mar¬ 
ried, Maintoni? ” 

“ I, get married! ” 

“ Why not? ” 

“ Who would take care of the 
children if I got married? Besides, 
I’m already an old maid,” she re¬ 
plied, laughing. 

“An old maid at twenty-seven! 
Then I, who am thirty-eight, must 
be in the last stages of decrepi¬ 
tude.” 

Maintoni said nothing to this; 
she only smiled. 

That night Elizabide was sur¬ 
prised at seeing how Maintoni filled 
all his thoughrs. 

“ What kind of a woman is she ? ” 
he asked himself. “ She’s not proud, 
nor is she romantic, and, yet-” 

On the bank of the river, near a 
narrow defile of the road, there was 
a spring which made a very deep 
pool; the water there seemed crystal, 
so motionless was it. Like this, per¬ 
haps, was the soul of Maintoni, 

thought Elizabide—and yet-. 

Nevertheless, in spite of his reason¬ 
ing, his obsession did not disappear; 
it became even more pronounced 

Summer came. In the garden of 
the druggist’s house the whole 
family gathered. Never had Eliza¬ 
bide been so settled, never so 
happy and at the same time so 
miserable. At nightfall, when the 
skv was studded with stars and the 
pale light of Jupiter gleamed in the 
firmament, the conversation became 
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more intimate, more personal, with 
the croaking of the toads as chorus. 
Maintoni seemed more expansive, 
more talkative. 

At nine o’clock, when they heard 
the jingle of the stage-coach bells as 
it passed through the village with 
its large lantern shining from the 
top of the coach-box, the gathering 
broke up and Elizabide walked 
home, making many plans for the 
following day, plans which always 
revolved around Maintoni. 



Sometimes, discouraged, he asked 
himself, “ Isn’t it silly, after having 
gone all over the world, to end up 
by dropping into a small village, and 
falling in love with a country girl? 
And not dare to say anything to 
her! ” 

The summer passed away and 
the season of the harvest festivities 
arrived. The druggist and his fam¬ 
ily got ready for the picnic to Arna- 
zabal, a yearly affair. 

“ You are coming with us, aren’t 
you?” the druggist asked his 
brother. 

“ No.” 
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“Why not?” 

” I don’t feel like it.” 

** Well, all right; but you are go¬ 
ing to be left alone, for even the 
maids are going with us.” 

‘‘Are you going, too?” said 
Elizabide to Maintoni. 

‘‘Yes, I should think sol I love 
picnics.” 

‘‘ Don’t you believe it, that’s not 
the real reason,” replied the drug¬ 
gist. ” She is going to see the doc¬ 
tor of Arnazabal, a young fellow 
who made love to her last year.” 

‘‘Well, why not?” answered 
Maintoni, smiling. 

Elizabide the Vagabond turned 
pale, then red; but he said nothing. 

The day before the picnic the 
druggist again asked his brother: 

‘‘ Are you coming, or not? ” 

‘‘ All right. I’ll come.” 

The next morning they got up 
early and set out for the village of 
Arnazabal. First they followed the 
hi^road, and then by foot-paths, 
through fields covered with tall 
grass and purple fox-glove, they 
entered the forest. The morning 
was mild; the grass was wet with 
dew; the sky was a very pale blue, 
with occasional small white clouds 
which ravelled out in thin threads. 
At ten o’clock in the morning they 
reached Arnazabal, which was situ¬ 
ated on a hill, and had a church, a 
hand-ball court in the square, and 
two or three streets of stone houses. 

They entered a house which be¬ 
longed to the druggist’s wife and 
went straight to the kitchen. There 
they received the friendly and af¬ 
fectionate greetings of the old care¬ 
taker of the house. She rose up 
from the low hearth, where she was 
sitting, and greeted everyone, kissing 
Maintoni, her sister, and the chil¬ 
dren. She was a bony old woman, 
withered with age, with a black 
handkerchief on her head; her nose 


was long and hocdted, her mouth 
toothless, her face full of wrinkles, 
and her hair white. 

“And Your Excellency was to 
the Indies? ” she asked EUzabide. 

“ Yes, 1 am the one who was 
there.’’ 

As it was now ten o’clock, the 
hour when high mass began, only the 
old woman was left in the house. 
All the rest went to the churdi. 

Before dinner, the druggist, with 
his sister-in-law and the children, 
shot oil a fusillade of hre-crackers 
from one of the windows of the 
house, and then th^ went down to 
the dining-room. .There were more 
than twenty people at the table, 
among them the doctor who sat next 
to Maintoni, and was all attentions 
and gallantries to her and her sister. 

Elizabide the Vagabond felt so 
gloomy at that moment that he 
diought of returning to America. 
During the meal Maintoni often 
looked at Elizabide. 

“ She’s making fun of me,” 
thought he. “ She suspects that I 
love her and is flirting with another. 
I shall have to return to the Gulf 
of Mexico.” 

By the time dinner was over it 
was after four; the dance had begun. 
The doctor never left Maintoni, who 
kept watching Elizabide. 

At dusk, when the merry-making 
was at its hei^t, the aurres^ began. 
The young people, clasping each 
others’ hands, mardied around the 
square, preceded by the drummers; 
two of the young men separated 
from the group, spoke to each other, 
hesitated, and then, with their caps 
in their hands, they invited Maintoni 
to^ be the queen of the ball. She 
tried to dissuade them; looked at her 
brother-in-law, who smiled; at her 
sister, who also smiled; and at 
Elizabide, .who continued lugo- 
brious. 
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“ Go ahead, don’t be foolish," 
said her sister. 

Then the dance began, with all its 
ceremonies, reminiscent of a simple 
and heroic age. 

The aurrescu finished, the drug¬ 
gist danced a fandango with his 
wife, and the young doctor with 
Maintoni. 

It grew dark. Bonfires were 
lighted in the square, and the peo¬ 
ple began to think of going home. 
After having chocolate in the old 
house the druggist’s family and 
Elizabide started home. 

In the distance, among the hills, 
were heard the shouts of those re¬ 
turning from the picnic. In the 
thickets the glow-worms shone like 
pale blue stars and the toads 
croaked their crystal notes in the 
silence of the serene night. 

Several times, as they went down¬ 
hill, the druggist suggested that they 
join hands, and they ran down sing¬ 
ing an old Basque ballad. 

Elizabide tried to keep away 
from Maintoni, because he was 
vexed with her, but somehow she 
was always next to him. As they 
formed the chain she gave him 
her hand, a small hand, soft and 
warm. All at once the druggist, 
who was in front, would stop sud¬ 
denly and push backwards, and then 
they all collided against each other, 
and sometimes Elizabide would 
have Maintoni in his arms. She 
laughed gaily at her brother-in-law, 
and looked at the vagabond, who 
remained melancholy. 

“*Why are you so gloomy? ’’ 
Maintoni asked him mischievously, 
and her black eyes snapped in the 
night. 

“ Me? I don’t know. Man is so 
wicked that the gaiety of others 
makes him sad." 

“ But you are not wicked,” said 
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Maintoni, and looked at him deeply 
with her black eyes. Elizabide the 
Vagabond became so confused that 
he thought the very stars would 
notice his embarrassment. 

“ No, I am not wicked,” mur¬ 
mured Elizabide, “ but I am scatter¬ 
brained and useless. All the village 
says so.” 

“ And you let that worry you ? " 
“ Yes, I am afraid it is the truth, 
and for a man who has to go away 
to America once more it is a serious 
fear.” 

“Go away! You are going 

S ? ” Maintoni asked tremu- 

/. 

“ Yes ” 

“ But'why?” 

“ Oh, I can’t tell you.” 

“ What if I guess it? ” 

“ Then I should regret it very 
much, because you would make fun 

of me, because I am old-” 

“ Oh, no! ” 

“ Because I’m poor-” 

“ That doesn’t mafter.” 

“ Oh, Maintoni! Honestly? You 
would not reject me? ” 

“ No, just the opposite.” 

“ Then—you will love me—as I 
love you ? ” murmured Elizabide the 
Vagabond. 

“ Always, always,” and Maintoni 
leaned her head against his breast, 
and he kissed her chestnut hair. 

“ Maintoni I Come here,” her 
sister said to her, and she left him; 
but she looked back at him again 
and again. 

They all continued their way 
along the solitary road toward the 
village. Round about pulsed the 
night with its mysteries. Elizabide 
the Vagabond, his breast flooded 
with ineffable emotions, choked with 
happiness, gazed with wide open eyes 
at a distant star, very distant, and 
spoke to it in a low voice . . . 
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to 1913 a butterwoinaa 
went mad one day. She tried 
to sell her butter for 200 
marks a pound, ahhough it 
was selling everywhere for 



In the meantime, the price 
of butter went up to 200 
marks. The patient, there¬ 
fore, was no longer laboring 
under a delusion and she was 
discharged as cured. 


her old stand, and advertised 
her butter at 1,20, so that no- 
bo<fy would Aink she was 
mad. 



An awful mob gathered 
around her. There was a 
riot and the peace was 
seriously disturbed. 


She is still there under 
treatment. When the price 
•f butter comes down to 1,20 
she will be let out, and the 
story will start all over again. 
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An Indian Raid 

By 

Manuel Ugarte 

Fiom the Spanish {Argentina) by Robert U. Williams 



Manuel Ugarte is one of. the most vigorous figures amon^ 
the younger Spanish American mritenr. Though only in hts 
thtrlies he has an established reputation as a poet, journalist, 
tkort-story variter and critic. 

His boyhood vias passed in the Argentine and at an early 
age he went to Paris, then even more than now, the Mecca 
of every young South American with literary ambitions. He 
led the Bohemian life that was considered a sine gua non for 
every young artist and writer, and his writings showed a 
very marked French influence. As he grew older this became 
less pronounced, and he returned to his own country for his 
inspiration. To the first epoch belong his books "Crdtticas 
del bulevar” and "Pauajes parisienses”; to the later, "Cuentos 
de la pampa" and "La joven literatura hispano-americana." 


B efore the re^lar army suc¬ 
ceeded in infusing among the 
Indians a healthy respect for 
the laws of the republic, nothing was 
more common than the tnalon^ on 
the vast prairies of the Chaco and 
even in the regions which, on ac¬ 
count of their proximity to the 
civilized centers, one would have be¬ 
lieved safe against such disaster. 

The nomadic tribes wandered 
with their women and children from 
one section to another, beaten by the 
colonists and forced to yield inch by 
inch the territory that had belonged 
to them. They sometimes formed 
in bands and turned cruelly aggres¬ 
sive. Like the hurricane of the 
Pampa, which demolishes the dwell¬ 
ings in its path, the malon would 
break loose, taking advantage of the 
military garrison’s carelessness. First 
it was a cloud which appeared on the 
horizon; then, a dusty tumult of run¬ 
away centaurs who brandished 
spears and arrows and entered the 
towns in a fighting frenzy amid 
dreadful howls. 

The settlers would throw up para- 

* Attack of tho Indlamt upon email, undefended 
rillagee. 

I 
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pets in the streets, barricade them¬ 
selves in their houses and discharge 
their rifles at the invaders. But the 
latter came with such a rude force, 
a vehemence so irresistible in the 
attack, that they swept everything 
before them. They would take pos¬ 
session of the village until military 
reinforcements arrived from the 
nearest town, when, warned of their 
approach, they would disappear over 
the plains. But during the short 
space that they had the village in 
their power, they kft on it the marks 
of their domination like a brutal 
horseman the scars of his spurs in 
the flanks of an obstinate steed. 

In the atmosphere of terror which 
their arrival diffused, the ancient 
chiefs of the region gave free rein 
to the drunkenness of their triumph. 
Like the waters of a rising sea, they 
entered through every crevice, 
spread over everything and crushed 
beneath their numbers the small 
group of surprised and frightened 
Europeans. In irresistible waves, 
from which there rose a clamor of 
pent-up vengeance, they forced locks, 
invaded houses, pillaged shrines, 
ravished, killed and destroyed, their 
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drunken violence carrying with it the 
breath of dissolution and extermina¬ 
tion. 

They were fearful massacres that 
sent a shudder of horror over the 
country, leaving in their wake rivers 
of blood, piles of dead ruins, misery, 
and smouldering villages, like pyres 
raised by the avengers of the de¬ 
feated race. 

The chieftains would give their 
bands full freedom of action. The 
pillage ended, in the shadows of 
dusk, when everything in the de¬ 
vastated town bore marks of the tur¬ 
moil that had shaken it, and the sons 
of America had once more avenged 
the bitter humiliation of their people, 
the group of disheveled centaurs 
would draw off inland carrying with 
them herds of stock, money, and the 
fairest women, until they were again 
lost in the darkness of night. 

Largacura was the chief who was 
most dreaded by the settlers of 
the fertile but wild region which 
extends to the south of the prov¬ 
ince of Buenos Aires, bordering on 
Patagonia. Never had the numer¬ 
ous military expeditions that had 
gone out in search of him been able 
to find him. His tribe, encamped 
sometimes in the clefts of the hills, 
sometimes in the great unexplored 
thickets, had always managed to 
escape the pursuit of the army. 
When the forces which attacked him 
were weak, he usually accepted 
battle; but almost always he would 
disappear in the prairies as if the 
mother earth had opened under his 
feet to save him from the foe. The 
wrathful expeditions bent on re¬ 
prisal, which the terrified colonists 
sent on the trail of the bloody hosts, 
were mocked by the Indian’s cool 
mastery and knowledge of the 
terrain. 

When, with his customary cun¬ 
ning, Largacura took advantage of 


a propitious moment and set loose 
his hordes upon the small village 
where the Count de Renaudy was 
trying to regain a fortune lost in 
Monte Carlo, the latter put into play 
his initiative, experience and the 
military science learned at Saint-Cyr 
in order to meet the difficulty. As 
soon as that humming sound which 
precedes an Indian attack was 
heard, Renaudy hastily gathered to¬ 
gether his nearest neighbors, armed 
some of them, breathed courage 
into the timid, organized all of them, 
and barricaded his small dwelling. 

Renaudy had been living there 
six months, devoting himself to the 
cultivation of his vast plantations, 
in company with his wife and daugh¬ 
ter. The former was an unselfish 
companion who, having suffered 
much from the escapades of her 
husband, almost congratulated her¬ 
self upon their enforced exile. The 
daughter, Renee, was* a mischievous, 
fair-skinned, eighteen-year-old girl, 
born in Paris, who made up in charm 
what she lacked in beauty. 

Renaudy had accepted the situa¬ 
tion provisionally, hoping to make 
in a few years the money necessary 
to renew the pomp of his former 
life. He had not resigned himself 
to the laborious monotony and 
gloomy solemnity of the Pampas. 
He missed the boulevards, the clubs 
and the excitements of Parisian life. 

His wife, on the other hand, had 
adapted herself almost at once to 
the isolation of their new environ¬ 
ment. 

Contrary to what might have been 
expected, however, the one who 
accepted the situation with the best 
of good humor was Renee. She 
had been fascinated by the novelty 
and the surprises of the new region 
and the new mode of life. Renee’s 
youth had been smothered first in a 
religious college where everything 
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was forbidden, and afterwards trans- very anxious to take part in the for- 
planted to a set and rigid society eigners’ resistance. Besides, the 
life. She grew and expanded in the name of Largacura had for them a 
sunlight of that free country where certain secret prestige. To the in- 
she could race madly on horseback, stinctive synmathy for the adven- 
dress as she pleased, and shout her- turous life of the famous chieftain, 
self hoarse in the empty fields, there was united in them a silent 
Renee was in full triumph of her hostility toward the intruders. Re¬ 
vigor and never thought about fash- naudy knew that in the confusion 
ions or parties. . The physical exer- of the battle his men would disap- 
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pear, never to return. In that 
classic land of adventure, the peons 
were themselves adventurers, like 
Largacura and like himself. So, 
then, he had no illusions concerning 
cises in which she indulged had vir- the support that they might offer, 
ilized, in a measure, her nature, and He trusted only the four settlers 
she was a healthy girl, full of life, who had united with him. As it was, 
with a ray of sunhght in her hair events came so rapidly that he hardly 
and the glow of dawn on her lips. had time to think over all these 
things. The Indians had already 
As soon as she took in the situa- entered the village, 
tion and saw the preparations for the By the lamentations, the cries and 
fight, she chose a place at her the uproar, Renaudy and his corn- 
father’s side, loaded her rifle, and panions could follow the advance of 
made ready, like the others, for a the danger. One of the settlers had 
stout defense. pulled himself up on top of a ward- 

The eight peons whom Renaudy robe and, through a skylight, was 
employed on the farm had no other watching the movements of the 
weapons than their knives. More- enemy. But a stray arrow struck 
over, they did not appear to be close to him and he deserted the ob- 
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servatory. They were left free to 
conjecture, in anxious expectation. 
For, although other tribes were 
lenient and contented themselves 
with pillage, that of Largacura was 
stubborn and warlike and carried 
matters to blood and fire, with the 
idea of avenging, so they said, the 
chief’s son, who had been shot by 
die soldiers of the republic. 

Those mortal moments were 
dreadful, during which everyone 
awaited, with tense hands, the attack 
of the mob. The room in which 
they had barricaded themselves was 
the dining-room, whose windows 
faced the road along the edge of 
which were the few dwelling;s of the 
bold settlers. Renaudy wished to 
see what was taking place in the 
street and put his head through the 
opening. What he had feared had 
happened. The scant garrison of 
the village, defeated and swept away 
by the savage avalanche, had been 
reduced to a handful of wounded 
soldiers who were dragging them¬ 
selves past the houses. The Indians 
were masters of the town. Unless 
reinforcements arrived from the 
fort nearby, the disaster would be 
complete. 

They decided to bar the doors 
and windows with furniture, but be¬ 
fore they had time to put the thought 
Into action, an irresistible battering 
shivered the door to splinters and, 
in the midst of the noise and dust, 
there appeared a mass of dusky, 
tattooed faces. 

There was a dizzy pause. The 
settlers fired simultaneously and 
three Indians sank down amid the 
smoke. The rest kept advancing, 
however, and there began a hand-to- 
hand fight in which each one tried to 
defend himself in his own way. 
Renee, with her clothing torn and 
her bosom bare, had seized her rifle 
by the barrel and was fighting like 
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a wild beast, dealing out terrific 
blows. Two settlers fell over, clutch¬ 
ing at their breasts from which the 
blood was pouring in gushes. Re- 
naudy’s wire, who had received a 
mortal wound in the head, was 
agonizing in a corner of the room. 
Many Indians had fallen, also; but 
it seemed that for every one that 
was out of the combat ten were wait¬ 
ing to take his place. The aperture 
in the door was like the entrance to 
an ant-hill. Renaudy, wounded in 
the right arm, defended himself 
with his left, valiantly grasping a 
cutlass with which he opened great 
breeches in the copper - colored 
swarm. Nevertheless, there came a 
moment when his strength was gone 
and, still on the defensive, he at¬ 
tempted a retreat through the win¬ 
dow facing the open country. He 
glanced about him, seeking to indi¬ 
cate to the others this means of 
escape. It was then that he com¬ 
prehended the magnitude of the dis¬ 
aster. In the frightful confusion of 
the room he saw the bodies of the 
settlers on the paved floor; in one 
comer he saw his wife, covered with 
blood, dying; and, worst of all, he 
did not see his daughter anywhere. 

“ Renee! ” he shouted, his voice 
rising above the uproar of the In¬ 
dians. As they saw him falter, they 
crowded In more closely and tried 
to finish him.' 

There was no answer. 

Then It dawned upon him what 
had happened. She had been taken 
captive I And in this crumbling of 
his life and hopes, his stubborn be¬ 
ing suddenly acquired the strength 
of a Cyclops. He attadced blindly, 
with no thought of defense, trying to 
open a passage for himself. 

“ Renee 1 ” he shouted again, with 
the despair of a drowning man. 

This time, however, he had no 
time to realize that Renee did not 
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answer. A formidable aralancfae 
overwhelmed and surrounded him, 
and he fell under spear thrusts and 
the blows of war-dobs. 

The Indians scattered through the 
house, uttering wild yells and beat¬ 
ing down the doors. They emptied 
the drawers of the furniture, shat¬ 
tered mirrors, gathered into huge 
bundles everything of any value, and 
finally went out into the road, where 
they joined the others in fierce, ex¬ 
cited noups. 

A fen moments afterwards, imder 
the bluish light of the moon, there 
could be seen on the plain only a 
large mass of shadows galloping 
wildly toward die border. Over the 
devastation of what had been a civil¬ 
ized village, great red tongues of 
flame were shooting up, making the 
work of death even more thorough 
and inexorable. 

The abduction of Renee was car¬ 
ried out in the usual way. Her 
hands were bound and she was 
placed upon the horse of one of the 
chieftain’s sons. The rider put one 
arm about her waist, seized the 
reins and, after all his band was 
reassembled, led the headlong fli^t 
towards the far-away secret refuge 
where the ancient rulers of the 
Pampa hid. 

During the flight the abductor 
had time to look carefully at the girl 
he was carrying in his arms. Over¬ 
come by the horror of what she had 
seen, Renee had fainted and her 
flexible body rested limply against 
the Indian. Sitlan, for this was the 
name of the chief’s son, had never 
seen such loveliness in a woman. 

He unbound her thongs. He ex¬ 
amined the fair blonde head and 
wiped away the blood on her fore¬ 
head with bis handkerchief, which 
was saturated with native perfumes. 
The wound was slight, but he bound 
and wrapped it with the handker- 
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chief. Her pale, tired lips filled him 
with a violent temptation. The bold 
and powerful Indian, spattered with 
blood and mire, bent over and kissed 
them softly, as if he were afraid of 
awakening a sleeping child. 

Sitlan was a bronzed athlete, full 
of pride and nobility of bearing. 
His bright, frank look and his regu¬ 
lar features gave him a certaiil 
superiority which inspired both re¬ 
spect and sympathy. There was a 
strange expression of tenderness in 
his eyes as he stole the kiss. 

Whether it was the touch of his 
lips or the strong perfume of the 
handkerchief, Renee began to regain 
ccMisciousness. First she gazed 
blankly upwards, as if unaware of 
her plight or still half-submerged in 
sleep. Then she looked at the man 
who was holding her in his arms. 
Her features contracted with horror. 
There was a gleam of madness in 
her eyes. Raising her hands, 
clenched in terror, as though to rend 
the breeze, she uttered a frightful 
shriek, which re-echoed through the 
night. Then she began a desperate 
struggle to free herself and escape. 
She sank her nails into the Indian’s 
flesh, tried to bite him, but Sitlan re¬ 
strained her without the slightest 
effort. When Renee realized that 
it was useless to try to escape, she 
burst into rapid and muflUed sobs, 
her over-wrought nerves giving way 
under the strain. But while she 
wept in Sitlan’s arms, his horse 
leaped ahead into the night, fol¬ 
lowed by the great mixed group 
of silent riders loaded with booty, 
their arms gleaming in the moon- 
light. 

The Pampa spread out its im¬ 
mense plains under a sky dotted with 
stars. There was no sound other 
than that of the horses’ hoofs thud¬ 
ding on the parched earth. Night 
and solitude enveloped the cara- 
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van in an atmosphere of mystery. 

A little later the horses, covered 
with sweat after the long flight, were 
put to a w'alk. The warriors, safe 
now from all pursuit, lighted cigar¬ 
ettes and talked with a melancholy 
slowness which was in keeping with 
the landscape. Renee, like the rest, 
felt the solemnity of the hour and 
the place. She ceased weeping to 
regard the vast expanse which 
stretched out endlessly as death. 
The Indians filled her with less 
dread than that solitude. After¬ 
wards she tried to realize what had 
happened. She could recall only 
disconnected scenes of the beginning 
of the conflict. Her reason returned 
little by little. Then she raised her 
head and asked: 

“ Where is my father? ” 

A gloomy expression came over 
Sitlan’s face and he quickened his 
horse’s pace. 

Renee repeated her question with 
growing anxiety. The Indian found 
himself obliged to lie. 

“ He is coming behind us; you 
will soon see him,” he replied in 
good Spanish. 

“ And my mother? ” 

” She’s there, too.” 

“ Shall we be prisoners long? ” 
she asked, somewhat relieved by 
what she had just heard. 

Then Sitlan felt the necessity of 
saying what he had been thinking 
during the journey. 

“ They will,” he replied sadly, 
” but not you-” 

Renee observed him attentively, 
for she thought she detected a new 
look in the man. 

Sitlan completed his thought, 
“-if you will be mine.” 

There was not time for Renee’s 
indignation to burst forth for they 
had reached the caves which served 
as a den for the tribe and everybody 
dismounted. They were besieged by 
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the women and children who clung 
to their necks and spoke a language 
she could not understand. In the 
glare of the torches, that earthen- 
colored multitude crowding under¬ 
ground had the appearance of a 
swarm of fantastic insects seen in a 
nightmare. 

Renee’s tears began again. 

“Where is my father?” she 
asked once more, suspecting that 
they were deceiving her. 

But Sitlan reassured her with so 
many promises that she finally grew 
calm. 

At the order of the chiefs son, 
they made her a bed of a jaguar’s 
skin and offered her something to 
drink. Renee knew nothing of what 
took place after that, for the trip, 
the emotions of the day, had so ex¬ 
hausted her that she sank into a 
sleep that was like a stupor. 

When she awoke at dawn, Sitlan 
was watching her, seated respect¬ 
fully at a distance as if he were 
awaiting and at the same time fear¬ 
ing the moment that she should open 
her eyes. Renee remembered his 
proposal of the preceding night and 
sat up resolutely. 

“ I want to see my parents,” she 
said firmly, looking straight at 
Sitlan. 

The latter saw that careful meas¬ 
ures were necessary and told her a 
story, according to which Renaudy 
and his wife had been carried by 
mistake to the camp of another tribe. 
But, he said, they were not far away, 
and would soon arrive. Renee de¬ 
manded that she betaken to the place 
where they were. The chieftain’s 
son sought other pretexts. They be¬ 
came involved in a discussion in 
which she took the aggressive, as she 
realized the power she was begin¬ 
ning to exert over the man. He an¬ 
swered with tender humility. At 
length, as she persisted, he could not 
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withstand die appeal of her blue 
eyes and promised that he would 
take her as soon as night should 
come. 

Renee took advantage of this sue* 
cess to continue the attack. 

“ What harm have we done to 
you,” she said to him, ‘‘ that you 
should come down upon the town 
and destroy it like that? ” 

The chief’s son smiled as though 
hiding a secret bitterness. Then, 
with a haughty expression, he an¬ 
swered her: 

” My forefathers were killed and 
robbed by yours,” he said slowly, 
hurling the syllables like arrows. 

In the way the Indian pronounced 
these words, Renee saw more resig¬ 
nation than hate. It seemed that 
the man was submitting to a law he 
felt incapable of shaking off. Renee 
then thought it best not to keep on 
harassing him and so she tried to 
find out the name of the place where 
they were. But Sitlan, so docile a 
few moments before, steadfastly re¬ 
fused to say a word. Renee wept. 
The Indian did everything he could 
to console her and out of the strug¬ 
gle of emotions came the inevitable 
confession. 

‘‘ Between your race and mine,** 
said the son of the chief, as though 
speaking to himself rather than to 
Renee, ” there lie long years of 
hatred. They persecute us and 
drive us from our own territory; we 
destroy their cities. We are neither 
more nor less unjust or cruel than 
they. But now that I feel myself 
attracted to you, now that I find 
strange things springing up in my 
heart, I would like to wipe out that 
past and commence life anew. I am 
primitive man who guards in the un- 
eiqplored wilderness, dose to virgin 
nature, the last secret of what has 
been. You are different. But I 
adore you and I want you, perhaps 


because you bring me the perfume of 
another region. If you wish, you 
shall be queen of our wandering 
tribe.” 

And the warrior smiled timidly, 
like a bashful child. 

Renee really looked at him for 
the first time. The brilliant eyes, 
the pallid skin, his timid and, at the 
same time, martial bearing inter¬ 
ested her momentarily. But her 
anxiety was suddenly aroused again 
without her knowing why. A vehe¬ 
ment agitation possessed itself of her 
^irit. Where were her parents? 
She wanted to see them at once. 
Why did they keep her from them? 

She then realized the advantage 
Sitlan’s passion gave her. 

If you want me to answer you,” 
she replied, ” take me where my 
father and mother are. As long as 
you keep me away from them you 
will be my enemy.’’ 

Sitlan turned as pale as though 
he had been sentenced to death. His 
whole face expressed an unutterable 
emotion. Renee feared a fit of 
anger. 

” Take me to my parents; then we 
will talk,” she added, thinking to 
calm what she supposed to be the 
wrath of the chieftain’s son. 

The Indian, however, had fallen 
into a singular state of depression. 
He sat with his eyes fixed on the 
ground. Then he went away slowly 
and gloomily, without saying a word. 

Renee thought she had carried her 
severity too far and called him back. 
In spite of her youth, she had amaz¬ 
ing serenity, audacity and presence 
of mind. Her first despair having 
passed, she thought only of rejoin¬ 
ing her family and pursued this idea, 
talung advantage of everything that 
migfit help her. 

^ It would not be wise to antagonize 
Sitlan. Her salvation depended on 
him. She therefore decided to speak 
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to him again in order to efface the 
impression of her words. 

She called after him, and when 
the Indian reappeared, Renee held 
out her hand to him. 

“ See here,” she said, as if she 
had decided upon a bold confession. 
“ I will do whatever you wish, but 
first let me kiss mv parents.” 

Sitlan clasped her hand between 


FICTION 

Sitlan was thinking of the flight 
the evening before, through the 
darkness with Renee in his arms, as 
though he were carrying a priceless 
treasure. Then he remembered 
those slaughtered bodies which were 
avenging themselves now by sep¬ 
arating him from the woman he 
loved. 

Renee followed a whole thread of 


his own, and his only response was 
to call another Indian and order him 
to bring three horses. 

“ Are we going to start right 
away?” asked Renee, overcome 
with surprise. 

“ At once,” answered Sitlan. 

A few moments afterwards Renee 
and Sitlan, escorted by a faithful 
Indian, started again across the 
Pampa. 

Under the radiant sun the horses 
snorted and tossed their heads as 
though they were glad to be living. 
But the riders did not seem to notice 
that shower of gold. 


inductions, trying to imagine what 
had happened on the farm. When 
Sitlan caught her in his arms and 
bore her away, all her people were 
still alive. Her father was defend¬ 
ing himself obstinately. The sol¬ 
diers from the fort must have 
arrived in time and that was why the 
Indians had fled. It seemed the 
most logical explanation. 

As Sitlan did not have a w^ord to 
say, she asked him a question : 

“ What time will we get there? ” 
she said, almost joyfully in anticipa¬ 
tion of liberty. 

“ Within three hours.” 
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“ And where are we going? ” 

“ To see your parents.” 

“ Yes," replied Renee smiling, 
“ but where are they? ” 

” In the house,” answered the 
Indian in a sad, hollow voice. 

Renee decided that Sitlan was 
angry. 

Until then they had passed 
through a wild and uncultivated 
country where, apparently, horses 
had never passed before. When 
they encountered the first hoof- 
prints, Sitlan pulled up the horses. 

” Here we must part,” he said, 
looking off toward the horizon. 
“ Do you see these tracks which 
some rider has left in the soil ? Fol¬ 
low them and you will arrive ...” 

Renee hesitated an instant. Such 
good luck seemed a dream. But 
the chief’s son insisted. 

“ The way is safe, you cannot get 
lost.” 

And then, as if yielding to the 
temptation to talk about an i/npos- 
sibility, he continued: 

” If you wish to see me again, 
come back to this place and leave a 
fiower. It will be a signal. I will 
come to look for you wherever you 
may be. And once more we will 
fly through the night, under the 
stars, across the Pampa, the wind 
against our faces.” 

Renee felt a chill down her back 
and set off at a gallop without wait¬ 
ing to say farewell. When at a dis¬ 
tance she turned her head. The In¬ 
dian was following her with his eyes 
as if he were still lying in wait for 
her. A shudder of rear passed over 
her, and she urged on her horse. 

Evening was beginning to fall and 
the first points of light were appear¬ 
ing in the sky. The earth was turn¬ 
ing gray in the twilight, which was 
envdoping the horizon. A flock of 
dusky birds fluttered like a flag on 
the landscape. Their caws pro¬ 
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longed themselves a great distance in 
the solitude. 

Renee continued at a gallop until 
night closed down over her. 

Suddenly she thought she saw 
some lights. 

They were not, however, the 
fixed lights seen in house windows, 
but unsteady glimmers which moved 
from one side to the other, more 
like torches than lamps. She soon 
perceived the silhouettes of two men. 
She was going to whip up her horse 
to ascertain more quickly what it 
was, when a military voice halted 
her and a soldier with fixed bayonet 
come forward to recognize her. 
As soon as he saw that it was a cap¬ 
tive who was returning to the vil¬ 
lage, he led her to the tent of the 
officer in command of the detach¬ 
ment. 

The officer was Julian Ramirez, a 
friend of the Renaudy family, with 
whom Renee had sometimes danced 
at the small familiar gatherings of 
the settlers. 

Julian Ramirez threw down his 
cigarette and looked at Renee as 
though he could not believe his eyes. 
His face took on a sorrowful ex¬ 
pression. But Renee noticed no¬ 
thing and overwhelmed him with 
questions. What had happened? 
Where were her father and mother? 

Ramirez called a soldier and gave 
him an unnecessary order to gain 
time. 

“ They are wounded,” he said, 
without looking at Renee. 

She broke into sobs. 

“ Let’s go there, right away,” 
she cried, seizing the officer by the 
arm. 

As he held back she guessed the 
truth in a flash. 

“ They are dead? ” she screamed, 
and her voice was that of a de¬ 
mented person. 

She set out on a run into the dark- 
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ness, stumbling over the debris. Few 
houses had been left standing. 
Most of them had been completely 
destroyed by fire. The settlers who 
had not perished were at the fort 
which had been transformed into a 
relief station and hospital. 

Renee divined everything in an 
instant and ran stumbling among the 
ruins towards the place where her 
home had been. Ramirez followed 
her, fearing another misfortune. 

The night was beautiful and the 
sky full of stars seemed to look 
down impassively upon mankind’s 
desolation. Groups of soldiers were 
engaged in extricating bodies from 
the ruins. 


Renee stopped suddenly and 
looked about her, with wide, staring 
eyes. All at once she saw some¬ 
thing which made her shudder. On 
a heap of brtdcen bricks and charred 
pieces of wood were stretched two 
bodies. It was not a cry but a 
strange sound that escaped her lips- 
She hurled herself upon the remains 
of those she had loved so much. 
Then with a wild rush of energy she 
raised her arms skyward and let 
forth a shriek of lau^ter that made 
the stars tremble. 

Ramirez took her by the arm and 
tried to lead the poor, mad girl 
away. 


-*■ 




An Ode of Miyan Rajab 

From the Pushto (Afghan) hy May Folzvell Hoisington 

Swansdown soft is my fair, 

With a beauty-spot rare— 

On her cheek, cheek, cheek it is blossoming there. 

I am bowed at thy shrine; 

I drink thy drugged wine: 

I may seek, seek, seek no portals but thine. 

My head and my gear 
Are in pawn for my dear: 

All men speak, speak, speak of her grace without peer. 

Miyan Rajab am I, 

At her door-sill I lie 

Ere the bleak, bleak, bleak dawn-light fills the sky. 
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When a Man is Bashful 

By 

Johan Bojer 

From the Norwegian by Karoline M. Knudsen 



Johan Bojer is considered by many the greatest Norwegian 
writer since Ibsen, He was born March 6, 1872. During his 
boyhood his education was slight and irregular. He had 
thought of going into the army, but he came under the influ¬ 
ence of Herman Bang and Knut Hamsun and decided to be¬ 
come a poet. In order to live, he worked as a fisherman, a 
sewing-machine agent and a bookkeeper. 

His first play, **A Mother** (1894), was well received. In 
1896, after a trip afoot through Holland and Belgium, he 
wrote the navel **Et Folketog.** Since then, he has continued 
to steadily produce novels and plays. He has lived abroad 
many years, though he now makes his home in Norway, His 
books have been translated into all languages. The best 
known in English are-** The Great Hunger** and **The 
Power of a Lie.** 


OMEONE had to turn the 
grindstone—that was certain. 

“ Turn, woman I ” 

“ Yes, yes, I’m turnin’ fas* I 
can I ” 

Johan Skaret was standing outside 
the weather-gray bam putting an 
edge on his scythe. His wife was 
turning. 

It was in the 'very midst of the 
haying season. Below, the crags of 
the precipitous slope were circled 
by swaying meadow - grass that 
dipped down from terrace to terrace 
—^own, down to the shore. 

The sun was shining. The bril¬ 
liant summer atmosphere was 
flecked by swallows flitting hither 
and thither. In and out between 
the mountains meandered the fjord, 
milky-white with spume from the 
ocean and dotted here and there with 
ships drifting under slack sails. 

Grinding can be properly done 
only when the stone is turned round 
and round steadily and evenly, not 
by fits and starts. 

“ How d’ya think I c’n grind with 
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all ya jerkin’, woman? ” her husband 
yelled in angry disgust. Then he 
snapped his jaws together and 
pressed the scythe against the stone 
so firmly that the steel jumped 
under the impact of the spurting 
water. He bent his face close to the 
scythe, crooked his knees and curved 
his back into a great bow. But he 
did not glance at his wife nor allow 
himself to hear her groans as^ she 
stood there turning. If a tool is to 
be ground, the grindstone must be 
turned, willy-nilly. 

“ Now, then, turn 1 ” 

Nobody hearing that gruff voice 
could guess that Johan, in his heart 
of hearts, was really pitying his wife. 
Certainly, he was not blind. Any¬ 
one with eyes in his head could see 
that Siri might expect the arrival of 
her ninth child any day now. How 
he wished that he could bring himself 
to tell her to go in and lie down on 
the bed for a little rest—but Johan 
was inarticulate when It came to 
voicing his emotions. Every time 
something affectionate or solicitous 
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was on the tip of his tongue, he be¬ 
came so upset that he was forced to 
swallow his words. To cover hh 
embarrassment, he would simulate 
anger. More than once, that tall 
lumbering chump with the drab 
wisp of chin-beard had given the 
youngsters a kick when he really 
would have liked to take them upon 
his knees and pet them! Even 
when he returned home after a long 
absence, there was not in all this 
world power to make him embrace 
his wife. As for telling her what 
wonders she had performed and 
how fine everything looked about 
the house—^that, too, was quite be¬ 
yond him. Instead, he would pace 
the floor and complain of rheu¬ 
matism, of the hi^ cost of living, 
of how hard it was for common folks 
to get along. Yet all the time his 
eyes would be full of tears because 
the words of his heart refused to 
drop off his tongue . . . Yes, wher¬ 
ever he turned were tow-headed 
youngsters running to and fro be¬ 
tween the small sheds of the tiny 
holding, while inside the house, the 
two yoimgest could be depended on 
to be wrinkling up their little faces 
ready to cry or else squalling at the 
top of their lungs ... So many 
to provide with food and clothes, 
summer and winter. Now, soon, 
another! Yes—^yes—they’d cer¬ 
tainly have to get town-help before 
long! 

“ Get a move on, woman, an’ 
turn! ” he hissed as he swung over 
the heavy scythe. 

The grindstone had stopped 
turning. Unbelievable but true. It 
actually had stopped! He glanced 
at his wife. What under the sun 
was the meaning of that? 

She stood opposite him gazing at 
him with pleading eyes. Utterly 
exhausted, she groaned in agony. 
“ I can’t Stan’ it no longa,” she 
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said. “ I’ll hafta go to bed.” 

Johan was not of those who could 
«^n show sympathy. He slowly 
lifted the scythe, fingered its edge, 
then muttered in a half-angry tone: 
” Well, ef tha’s tha case!” 

He swallowed a couple of times 
and finally managed to stammer 
something or other about the 
scythe. “ Mebbe, ’twill work awhile 
now!” With that, he swung it over 
his shoulder and trotted down to 
one of those narrow meadows to 
test it. 

The sharpened edge whizzed as it 
cut through the clear air. Johan 
be»n to mow the high, damp grass. 

He knew that he would not be 
allowed to remain out here in peace 
very long. Really, he felt so happy 
deep within his heart—just like a 
young man! Was that a call from 
the house? Excitedly he mowed 
wide swaths. The grass was thick 
—^well, it needed to be, forsooth! 
So many mouths soon would depend 
upon the milk from that one cow! 
By fall there would be almost 
enough fodder to feed another 
cow. But the money to pay for 
her? 

Was that a call from the house? 
He struck out with the scythe again 
and again. He ran it against rodcs 
and into mounds^ of gravel; he 
swore; he freed his scythe and cut 
still wider swaths until the sweat 
ran in streams down his face and 
body. The rumble of wheels 
sounded from the road but he did 
not look up. He sensed only that it 
was mid-summer—that the fjord 
was milky-white, that sails were nap¬ 
ping and slapping, that fishing-nets 
were strung along the shore drying 
in the sun, that a bight of the fjord 
was worming its tortuous way be¬ 
tween two headlands, that light, 
caressing wavelets were running in 
over the sand of the beach. 
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So I He had hacked a deep nick 
in the scythe 1 Nobody to turn the 
grindstone for him now that his 
woman had taken to her bed I No, 
no, when the Old Scratch is on the 
rampage, there’s nothing to be done 
but let things take their course 1 

Yes! Just as he had expected. 
One of his little girls came running 
toward him. He struck out wildly 
with the jagged scythe. The little 
lass was clean out of breath and her 
hair was streaming over her face. 
Warily she kept at a safe distance 
but managed to make her father un¬ 
derstand that he must hurry home 
right away because poor mother was 
so ill. 

So! Wasn’t there anything more 
to be done here in the hayheld ? No, 
no—since they were going on the 
town an)rway, what odds . . .? 

Johan wiped his forehead and 
started toward the house. He 
looked so very cross that nobody 
could dream that his heart was leap¬ 
ing for joy. Surely this was no 
time to bother about starting new 
jobs when his own woman was lying 
sick in childbed 1 He would so 
much prefer to sit in there by her 
bedside and tend her—but it is not 
given to everybody to be handy 
about such things I 

In the house, his wife lay moan¬ 
ing and groaning. The youngsters, 
with fingers in their mouths, stood 
around in open-eyed amazement. 
Their mother looked at them, then 
turned her eyes away. So much to 
be done, both in- and out-doors; 
cooking and washing, haying, tend¬ 
ing the children and the animals. 
Yet here she lay helpless! 

“ Betta get someone in t’ help! ” 
she stammered when Johan came in. 
One of the children was sent for a 
neighbor-crone. Johan himself 
started to wash up and change his 
clothes. 
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“ How fine ya’re makin’ yasel’ 1 ” 
the poor wife gasped. “ Sure but 
ya’re no’ thinkin’ o’ gettin’ tha mid¬ 
wife! Ya sure know we got-a get 
along wi’ Berntine this time jus’ ma 
way we’ve done afore! " 

Of course. Johan was agreed as 
to that. These were not the times 
to throw money away upon mid¬ 
wives 1 He hurried and soon started 
off with staff in one hand and coat 
clutched under his arm. He looked 
sheepish. When he met anyone on 
the road who asked him where he 
was going, he pretended to be in a 
grumpy mood—^his only method of 
covering his embarrassment. 

The road to Lindegaard wound 
down the slope like a gray stripe. 
On both sides were many small co^ 
tages. He stopped only a moment 
in front of Berntine’s gate. Ah, 
yes, Berntine was well enough for 
an emergency—she made a bluff at 
curing sick humans and cattle. A 
bluff! What more could be ex¬ 
pected of an unlettered midwife? 
Well, they’d be on the town soon, 
anyway! Johan hurried on. Siri 
was worn-out. She was no longer 
young. He’d better do the best he 
could for her this time. Should 
things go wrong, he would never 
again have a minute's peace if he 
had got nobody better than Berntine. 

He stopped at Lindegaard and 
borrowed a horse and cariole. 
Driving thus to town like a gentle¬ 
man was unusual and he flushed 
with embarrassment. 

The midwife was quite a person¬ 
age thereabouts and was always 
called fru. She lived in a nice little 
house next to the general-store. 
Whenever she saw a man come driv¬ 
ing down the road, she would rush 
into her bedroom and lay out an¬ 
other dress; if he stopped at her 

f 'ate, she hurriedly packed her 
eather satchel; but by the time he 
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actually came in, she would be sit¬ 
ting in her rocker calmly knitting as 
if she suspected nothing at all. 

Johan Skaret filled the whole 
doorway, then slouched diffidently 
in. He pulled off his cap and man¬ 
aged a bashful “ Good-day I ” but 
fumbled a long time with the latdi 
before he was able to close the door. 
Everything in the room seemed to 
whirl around him. In the presence 
of gentlefolk he felt himself the 
most insignificant of insects. 

How m the world should he 
muster courage to ask this fine lady 
to accompany him to his humble lit¬ 
tle cottage at Skaret? 

“ Sit down, Johan 1 ” The naid- 
wife knew everybody for miles 
around the town. 

" Yes-s, thanks. I’ll sit down, 
sore I ” he replied and slowly sank 
down upon one of the chairs near 
the door. 

“ Fine weather we’re having! ” 
The midwife gave her rocker a 
shove and knit on. 

“Yes, it sure is,’’ replied Johan 
as he pidced up a twig from the floor 
and twirled it between his fingers. 
“ Great weather for hayin’.’’ 

The mahogany clock on the wall 
began to strike the hour. Johan 
had become tongue-tied—he knew 
’twas no use—he could never explain 
his errand here. 

“ How’s everything at home? ’* 
The fru in the rocker was doing 
what she could to help him get 
started. 

“ Oh, thanks, so-so,’’ Johan an¬ 
swered. He hung his head and 
stared straight down. “ Nothin’ to 
complain of ef a body’s well an* 
strong,’’ he added in a resigned tone. 

A pause. 

What in the world did the man 
want? What a long time it took 
for him to tell ... As a rule, 
husbands who came for her rushed 


in pell-mell and excitedly ordered 
her to get ready and “ come along 
right away, quick! ’’ 

She tried again: “ Your wife all 
right? ’’ 

“ Oh, yes-s-^ure,” he answered. 
Of course, Siri was all right—cer¬ 
tainly, there was nothing else for 
him to say 1 He sat there sweating. 
He wiped his forehead. 

He had half a mind to work him¬ 
self into a fit of temper and wreak 
vengeance for his suffering upon 
the chairs and tables—they were far 
too fine for his blood! 

If only he could sink through the 
floor there where he sat! Really, 
he could cry with nervousness and 
vexation! 

The midwife knit more rapidly. 
She rocked more and more swiftly. 
She must say something to ease the 
situation—this long pause must be 
ended. What did the man want, 
anyway ? 

“ How many children has Siri 
now? ’’ 

“ Oh, there must be—^hm—there 
are quite a few now—eight, I think. 
Takes a lot o’ plannin’ to feed an’ 
dress sech-a flock.’’ 

“Yes, indeed, but eight is prob¬ 
ably your limit? ’’ 

“ Well, ’twould seem’s they’s a 
full plenty,’’ Johan assured her. 
Now the sweat began to stream 
from all his pores. Surely, the mid¬ 
wife would have a fine chance to 
laugh him to scorn did he so much 
as hint of a ninth. 

“ Wouldn’t you like a cup of 
coffee ? ’’ she asked. She must end 
this ridiculous scene somehow. 

No, if ’twas the same to her^. . . 
Johan didn’t have time to wait for 
coffee ... a thousand thanks . . . 
he was only driving by and so . . . 
he thought he’d just drop in. 

He knew now that he would not 
be able to explain matters. He 
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would have to get Bemtine after 
all. He arose. 

“ Good-day! Thanks! ” said he. 

“ You’ve nothing to thank me 
for,” replied the midwife. She sat 
in her rocker and wondered what 
she could do to set the poor fellow 
at ease. She would have been 
blind indeed not to realize what the 
trouble was. 

Slowly Johan went out and started 
for the garden-gate. He untied the 
horse, turned it around and was on 
the point of getting into the cariole 
when the midwife reached him. 

“ Now, Johan, listen to me. 
Doesn’t your wife need me? ” 

Johan Skaret held the reins in one 
hand and scratched his head with 
the fingers of the other. 

Well . . . yes ... he wasn’t 
sure . . . but Siri was a-bed groan¬ 
ing away at a great rate when he 
left home . . . He did not dare 
face the fru. 

“ For mercy’s sake, man, why 
didn’t you say so right away? ” she 
burst out and turned to rush into the 
house for her things. 

Then Johan’s tongue was loosed. 

“ No, no,” he said impetuously. 
Perhaps, she wasn’t needed . . . 
most likely not ... If she had 
something Important to attend to 
just then . . . why, the Lord knew 
he didn’t want her to put herself 
out for a simple peasant such as he. 
. . . After all, it might not be_ a 
matter of life and death . . . Siri 
was only complaining of a stitch in 
her back! 

“ Wait a minute and I’ll be 
ready 1 ” said the midwife. 

Johan drove very slowly—alto¬ 
gether too slowly, thought the mid¬ 
wife. Johan was not one who would 
break the wind of another man’s 
horse. 

It was a stiff climb up to Skaret. 
When at last he turned into the yard 
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where were clustered the tiny gray 
houses of his holding, not a sound 
came from the house—not one of 
the expected shrieks. Before the 
cariole had come to a standstill, the 
midwife had hopped down from her 
high perch and, satchel in hand, dis¬ 
appeared into the house through the 
low doorway. 

Johan did not follow her. He 
must tie the horse and get a pail of 
water for it. As he stood there at 
the horse’s head steadying the pail, 
the neighbor came out and hailed 
him. 

“ Ya took so long, Johan, Siri 
couldn’t wait! Tha boy was lyin' 
all washed an’ fixed up when tha fru 
came in! ” 

“ So I” was all Johan said. He 
swallowed a couple of times in 
deep gulps, then began to grumble 
that the confounded pail had sprung 
a leak. 

He had betaken himself down to 
one of the terraces and was trying 
to mow with the hadced scythe 
when the midwife came to the door 
and called him in. 

He had to obey that call, cer¬ 
tainly, even though he dreaded the 
ordeal before him. Terribly hard 
for a man to swallow when he 
catches the first glimpse of his own 
child 1 Besides, that Siri of his 
would have become young again 
. . . yes, she would look just as 
she did that summer-day when they 
first saw each other! 

As he stepped from the door-flag' 
into the passage, he took off his cap 
and laid it carefully on the window¬ 
sill. According to an ancient cus¬ 
tom, a man must uncover his head 
when he greets a new-born boy. 

The midwife sat drinking coffee. 
Over in the cradle nothing could be 
seen but a little down coverlet and 
a white-covered pillow. He had to 
look over to the bed where lay Siri, 
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The Farm Magnate 

By 

Monteiro Lobato 

Autharizid translation from the Poriugueti (Brazil) by Isaac Goldhirg 



. Monteiro Lobato, born in 1883, a few years ago had no idea 
of becoming a writer .. It seems that one day he wrote a letter 
of protest from his plantation to a newspaper in Sdo Paulo, 
attacking the custom of clearing fields by fire, thus endanger- 
ing neighboring farms. The letter was indicative of such 
unusual talent that it was featured upon the first Page. Since 
then he has become one of the most important figures in 
Brazilian literature. He has reacted very strongly against 
the French infinence which completely dominated Brazilian 
fli well as Portuguese literature and has taken his inspiration, 
his characters and even his style from his native land. Besides 
his own novels emd collecHons of short stories, he is the editor 
of one of BraziFs most important new magazines, ^Revista 
do Brazil/* and the head of a large publishing house. 


A WORSE farm than the Corn 
Stalk estate didn’t exist. It 
had already ruined three 
owners, so that malicious gossip 
whispered: “ It’s a stalk, all right.” 
Its latest proprietor, a certain David 
Moreira^ de Souza, had acquired It 
on the instalment plan, convinced 
that it was a bonanza; but there he 
was, too, dragging al<Mig under the 
burden of debt, scratching his head 
in despair. . 

The coffee-trees would be bare as 
sticks, year in, year out, either lashed 
W the hail or blighted by terrible 
frosts, and their yield never filled 
a good-sized basket. 

The pasture grounds, sterile, and 
pasture indeed to. all manner of 
plagues, were the camping ground 
of destructive ants who shared the 
field with deadly weeds, swarming 
with lice. Any beast that set foot 
there was soon a framework of 
ribs covered with worms, a most 
pitiful sight to see. 

The thickets which here replaced 
the native forests revealed, through 
the q;>arsity of the wild cane, the 
most exhausted of dry land. On 
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such soil as this the manioc waved 
thin little knotty brandies, the 
sugar-cane grew no thicker than a 
reed, producing cane so wizened that 
they passed whole through the mill. 

The horses were covered with 
lice. The pigs that escaped the pest 
competed in thinness with the cows 
of Pharoah’s dreams. 

The roads were left half laid, 
fences on the ground, farm-hands’ 
quarters with ^aky, leaky roofs— 
the prophecy of ugly rooms beneath. 
Even upon the manor-house the 
general decay had laid its hand, 
loosening sections of plaster, rotting 
the floors. Windows without panes, 
loose-jointed furniture, cracked 
walls ... It is doubtful that there 
was anything whole in the place. 

Within this crumbling frame the 
owner, rendered prematurely old by 
his successive disappointments, and 
gnawed, moreover, by the voracious 
canker-worm of the recurring pay¬ 
ments, would scratch the top of his 
gray head a hundred times a day. 

His wife, poor Donna Izaum, 
with the strength of her maturity 
gone, had accumulated in her face 
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all the spots and crow’s feet that 
are the product of years of hard 
work. 

Zico, their oldest, had turned out 
a good-for-nothing, fond of rising 
at ten, primping until eleven, and 
spending the rest of the day in 
unsuccessful love-affairs. 

In addition .to this idler they had 
Zilda, then about eighteen—a nice 
enough girl, but sentimental beyond 
all reason and parental peace of 
mind. All she did was read 
Escrich’s love stories and build air 
castles. 

The one way out of this situation 
was to sell the accursed farm. It 
was difficult, however, to get hold 
of a big enough fool. Several 
prospective purchasers had already 
been decoyed there by artful adver¬ 
tisements; but they all turned up 
their noses scornfully and had not 
deigned to make an offer. 

‘°I wouldn’t have it as a gift,” 
they grumbled to themselves. 

Moreira’s dizzy brain, after so 
much diligent scratching, suggested 
a wily plan: to set plants from the 
rich neighboring soil in the fringes 
of the thickets and one or two of 
the other places where visitors 
might look. The rascal did even 
more. In a certain grotto he stuck 
a stick of garlic imported from red 
earth. And he manured the coffee- 
trees along the road enough to cover 
up the decrepitude of the others. 
Wherever a sunbeam plainly be¬ 
trayed the sterility of the soil, there 
the old man would shut out the 
sun with a thrashing seive. 

One day he received a letter from 
his agent announcing a new pros¬ 
pect. “ Play up to this fellow,” was 
tfie agent’s advice, “ for he’ll fall. 
His name is Pedro Trancoso, and 
he’s very rich, very young, very 
talkative, and wants to run a farm 
for the fun of it. Everything de- 
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ends on how well you can take 
im in.” 

Moreira got ready for the job. 
First of all he notified all his hands 
to be at their posts and know what 
to say. He trained them to answer 
with consummate skill all the ques¬ 
tions that visitors put, in such a 
way that the barren tracts were 
transformed into marvels of fer¬ 
tility. Prospective purchasers, inas- 
mu^ as they suspect the information 
furnished tnem by the proprietor, 
are in the habit of secretly question¬ 
ing the help. Here, if this happened, 
and it always did happen, dialogues 
of this sort would take place: 

“ Does it ever freeze here ? ” 

“ A mite, and that only in bad 
years.” 

“ Peas pretty good? ” 

“ Holy Virgin 1 Only this year I 
planted five quarts and I gathered 
fifty bushels. You just ought to see 
them I ” 

“ Are the cattle troubled with 
worms? ” 

” Bahl One now and then. 
But there’s no better place for 
breeding. No bad weeds in the 
pastures. It’s a pity the poor owner 
hasn’t the strength he needs, for this 
would be a model estate 1 ” 

The supernumeraries having been 
trained in their parts, at night, the 
family discussed the preparations 
for receiving their guest. The re¬ 
vival of their dying hopes filled 
everybody with happiness. 

“ Something tells me that this time 
the deal will go through,” said the 
good-for-nothing son. And then he 
announced that he was going ^ to 
need three contos de reis to set him¬ 
self up in business. 

“What business?” asked his 
father, astonished. 

“ A store, in Volta Redonda.” 

“ Volta Redonda! I wondered 
how any sensible idea could find 
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lodging in your windy »rret. What 
are you going to do ? Sell Tudinha’s 
pe^Ie on trust.’’ 

The youth did not blush, but he 
said nothing; he had his reasons. 

The wife wanted a house in the 
dty; for a long time she had had 
an eye on one on a certain street— 
a nice house for people in com¬ 
fortable circumstances. 

Zilda asked for a piano, and 
boxes and more boxes of novels by 
Escrich. 

That night they went to bed 
happy and early the next day they 
sent to the city for some delicacies 
for their guest—butter, cheese, 
cookies. There was some hesitancy 
about the butter. 

“ It’s really not worth the 
trouble,” grumbled the wife. “ It 
means three thousand rets. I’d 
rather buy the piece of goods that I 
need so much with that money.” 

‘‘ We’ve got to do it, old girl. 
Sometimes a mere trifle will clinch a 
bargain. Butter is grease and 
grease oils the wheels.” 

The butter won out. 

While th^ were waiting for 
these things, Donna Izaura got busy 
with the house, sweeping, dusting 
and arranging the guest room. She 
killed the fattest of the bony 
chickens and a lame little suckling 
pig. She was making dough for 
pastry when: 

Here he comes 1 ” shouted 
Moreira from the window, where 
he had been posted since early 
morning, as nervous as he could be, 
sweeping the road with an old pair 
of binoculars. Without leaving his 
observation post he kept trans¬ 
mitting to his busied wife the details 
that he could make out. 

“ He’s young . . . Well dressed 
. . . Panama nat . . . He looks 
like Chico Canhambora. . . ” 

last the guest arrived, dis> 


mounted and presented his card. 
Pedro Trancoso de Carvalhaes 
Fagundes. Fine appearance. The 
air of one who has plenty of money. 
Younger and far more refined than 
any that had thus far visited the 
estate. 

He told a number of tales with 
the ease of one who is absolutely, 
at home in the world; he related his 
trip, the incidents on the way, a 
tiny, long-tailed monkey that he had 
seen hanging from a branch. 

After the two men had gone into 
the sitting room, Zico, unable to 
restrain his curiosity, put his ear 
against the keyhole, frcnn which 
strategic point he whispered to the 
women who were busy arranging 
the table whatever h^ managed to 
catch of the conversation. All at 
once, making a suggestive grimace, 
he called to his sister in a stage- 

^^'‘‘^Ge’s a bachelor, Zilda 1 ” 

Without any pretence whatsoever 
the girl dropped her knives and 
forks and disappeared. A half 
hour later she returned, wearing her 
best dress, and with two round red 
spots on her cheeks. Anybody who 
had gone into the farm chapel then 
would have noticed the absence of 
several petals from the red silk- 
paper roses that adorned Saint An¬ 
thony, and a. lighted candle at the 
feet of the image. 

Trancoso was going on at great 
length about various agricultural 
questions. 

“Our native hogs? PffI A 
backward stock, and wild to boot. 
I’m for Poland Chinas. Large 
Black isn’t so bad, either. But the 
Polands beat them all I ” 

Moreira, who was innocent of all 
knowledge in the matter, ^ and 
familiar with only his own famished 
pigs, who had neither name nor 
breed, unconsciously opened his 
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mouth wide with astonishment. 

“ As far as cattle are concerned,” 
continued Trancoso, “ it’s my opin¬ 
ion that all of the authorities, from 
Barreto to .Prado, are dead wrong. 
I don’t believe in either selection or 
cross-breeding. I’d like to see the 
finest breeds introduced at once—the 
Polled Angus, or Red Lincoln. We 
haven’t any pastures, you say? Then 
let’s make them. Let’s plant alfalfa. 
Let’s build silos. Assis Brasil once 
confessed to me . . .” 

Assis Brasil! This fellow rubbed 
elbows with the authorities in agri¬ 
culture ! He was an intimate friend 
of them all—Prado, Barreto, Con- 
trim . . . And of ministers, as 
well! “ I’ve already talked this 

over with Bezerra . . .” 

Never had the estate been 
honored by so distinguished a gentle¬ 
man—so high up in society and so 
widely traveled. 

He spoke of Argentina and of 
Chicago as if he had returned from 
there but yesterday. 

Moreira’s mouth opened wider 
and wider until it reached the maxi¬ 
mum degree of aperture permitted 
by the maxillary muscles. At this 
juncture a timid, feminine voice 
announced that lunch was ready. 

Introductions followed. ^ilda 
was the recipient of compliments 
such as she had never dreamed of, 
and they set her heart fluttering. 
Like praise was meted out to the 
chicken stew, the the pie and 

even the drinking water. 

“ Such pure, crystal-clear, abso¬ 
lutely drinkable water, Senhor 
Moreira, is worth the best of wines. 
Happy those who may quaff of it! ” 

The family exchanged glances. 
Never had it occurred to them that 
they had anything so precious in the 
house, and each one unwittingly 

* Traditional Brazilian dUh of Btring-beanOt 
manioc and bacon. 
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sipped his liquid as though he were 
tasting the nectar for the first time. 
Zico even smacked his lips. 

Donna Izaura was beside herself 
with joy. The eulogy of her cooking 
had won her heart. That praise 
more than compensated her tor. all 
her trouble. 

“ There, Zico,” she whispered to 
her son, ” see what an education 
means. That’s what you call re¬ 
finement! ” 

After the coffee, which was 
eeted with a “ Delicious 1”, Senhor 
oreira invited the young man for 
a ride on horseback. 

“ Impossible, my dear man. I 
never go riding right after eating. 
It gives me cephalalgia.” 

Zilda blushed. Zilda always 
blushed when she did not under¬ 
stand a word. 

“ We’ll go out in the afternoon. 
I’m in no hurry. I’d prefer a nice 
walk through the apple orchard; it’s 
good for the digestion.” 

As the two men sauntered off 
toward the orchard, Zilda and Zico 
made a dash for the dictionary. 

“ It isn’t in the S’s,” said the boy. 

“ Try C,” advised the girl. 

After some difficulty they found 
the word. 

“ Headache—^well, what do you 
think of that! Such a simple 
thing 1” 

That afternoon, on their horse¬ 
back ride, Trancoso admired every¬ 
thing that he laid eyes on, to the 
great amazement of the farmer, 
who heard his property praised for 
the first time. 

Prospective purchasers, as a rule, 
ran down everything and had eyes 
only for the defects; in front or n 
hollow they exclaimed upon the 
dangers of sliding soil; they found 
the water either bad or insufficient; 
all they saw when they looked at an 
ox were the ticks. Not so Tran- 
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COSO. He praised things to the tions. Even garlic 1 That’s posi- 
skics. When they reached the tively astounding 1 ” 
camouflaged spots, and Moreira Donna Izaura lowered her eyes, 

pointed with a trembling Anger to The next scene took place on the 

the plants, the youth went into veranda. 

ecstasies. It was night. A night filled with! 


“ The deuce 1 This is extraor- 



“ This is ^ simply marvellous! the chirping of the crickets, the 
Never did I imagine that I should croaking of the frogs, the heavens 
find in these parts, even the sign of star-studded and peace lying over 
such a plant 1 ” he declared, pluck- all earth. 

ing off a leaf which he put in his Trancoso, comfortably ensconced 
notebook as a souvenir. in a rockir^-chair, transformed his 

In the house he took Donna after-dinner drowsiness into poetic 
Izaura into his confidence. languor. 

“ Really, madam, the quality of “ This chirping of the crickets— 
this land far exceeds my expecta- how enchanting! I adore these 
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starry nights, and this bucolic, 
rustic life—so healthy and happy! 

“ But it’s very sad,” ventured 
Zilda. 

“ Do you think so, really? Would 
you rather have the strident song of 
the locust in the glaring sunlight? ” 
he asked, mellowing his voice. “ It 
must be that some little cloud casts 
its shadow over your heart ...” 

Moreira, seeing that the situation 
was becoming sentimental, and well 
aware that it might lead to matri¬ 
monial consequences, clapped his 
hand to his forehead and roared: 
“ The devil! I’ve forgotten ^ all 
about . . He did not say just 
what he had forgotten, nor was it 
necessary. He hurried off, leaving 
die two alone. 

The dialogue continued, with 
more honey and roses than before. 

‘‘You are a poet!” exclaimed 
Zilda, at one of his tenderest re¬ 
marks. 

‘‘ Who is not a poet beneath the 
stars of heaven and besides a star of 
the earth?” 

‘‘ Ah me! ” sighed the quivering 
lass. 

Trancoso’s bosom, too, heaved a 
sigh. His eyes rose to a cloud that 
resembled the Milky Way, and his 
lips murmured, as if to himself, one 
of those commonplaces that conquer 
maidens: 

‘‘Love! . . . The Milky Way 
of Life! The perfume of roses, 
the mists of dawn! . . . To love, 
to listen to the stars . . . Love ye, 
for only those who love understand 
the message of the stars! ” 

This was mere smugglers’ slop. 
Nevertheless, to the inexperienced 
palate of the maiden, it tasted like 
Lachrytnae Christi. She felt the 
fumes rise to her head. She was 
eager to reciprocate. She rum¬ 
maged among the rhetorical figures 
of her memory. 
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“ What a pretty thing to put on 
a post-card 1 ” 

Coffee and cakes came to interrupt 
the budding idyll. 

What a night was that! One 
would have said that the angel of 
happiness had spread his glittering 
wings over that sad household. 
Zilda beheld before her ve^ eyes 
the realization of all the Escrich 
novels she had ever swallowed. 
Donna Izaura had visions of marry¬ 
ing her off to a wealthy magnate. 
Moreira dreamed that his debts 
were all paid and that a hand¬ 
some surplus jingled in his pockets. 
And Zico, picturing himself trans¬ 
formed into a merchant, spent the 
entire night in dreamland, selling 
goods on trust to Tudinha’s people, 
until the man, won over by such 
magnanimity, conceded him his 
daughter. 

Only Trancoso slept like a rock, 
unvisited by dream or nightmare. 
It’s fine to be rich 1 

The next day he visited the rest 
of the estate—^the coffee plantation 
and the pastures; he informed him¬ 
self about the methods of breeding 
and the modem improvements. 
And as the enthusiasm of the excel¬ 
lent young man continued, Moreira, 
who had decided the previous eve¬ 
ning to ask forty contos for the 
‘‘ Corn Stalk,” thought it would be 
a good idea-to raise the price. After 
the scene of the garlic shoot, he 
made up his mind to ask forty-five; 
at the end of the examination of the 
cattle he had raised the figure to 
fifty; on the way back from the 
coffee plantation he went up to 
sixty. When the great question was 
raised, the old fellow replied in a 
firm voice: 

‘‘ Seventy-five,” and he awaited 
the answer, ready for a storm of 
objection. 

To his surprise, however, Tran- 
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COSO found the price reasonable. 

Why, that’s not bad at all,” he 
replied. ” It’s a lower figure than 
I ^d expected.” 

The old codger bit his lip and 
tried to remedy his error. 

“ Seventy-five, yes, but . . . not 
including the cattle.” 

*' Oh, certainly,” responded Tran- 
coso. 

**. . . nor the pigs, either.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ . . . nor the furniture.” 

” Quite natural.” 

The farmer gasped; there was 
nothing more to exclude. He called 
himself a stupid ass. Why hadn’t 
be asked eighty ? 

His wife, apprised of the situa¬ 
tion, called him an idiot. 

” But, woman, even forty would 
have been a fortune! ” 

“ Then eighty would have been 
twice as good. Don’t make excuses. 
1 never yet saw a Moreira who 
wasn’t a blockhead. It’s in the 
blood. You’re not to blame.” 

For a moment they were both 
sullen, but the cloud of their ill- 
humor was dispelled by their eager¬ 
ness to build castles in the air with 
this unexpected windfall. 

Zico took advantage of the 
favorable gale to clinch the promise 
of the three contos that he needed 
for establishing his business. 

Donna Izaura changed her mind 
about the house. She had thought 
of another one now—on the street 
through which all the religious pro¬ 
cessions passed, Eusebio Leite’s 
house. 

“ But that costs twelve contos,” 
protested the husband. 

“ Yes, but it’s much better than 
that other hovel. Well laid out. 
The only thing 1 don’t like about it 
i» the bed-room, so close to the roof. 
Too dark.” 

*' We can put in a skylight.” 
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” Then the garden needs repairs. 
Instead of the poultry-yard . . 

Into the wee small hours, they 
were busy restoring the house, paint¬ 
ing it, transforming it into the most 
delightful of city residences. As 
they were drowsily putting the 
finishing touches to the job, Zico 
knocked at the door. 

“ Three contos won’t be enough, 
father; I must have five. I forgot 
to count the taxes, and the rent and 
other little things . . .” 

The father, between two yawns, 
generously conceded six. 

And Zitda? She was sailing the 
high seas of a fairy-tale. 

Let her sail on. 

The day when the genial prospec¬ 
tive purchaser had to leave came at 
last. Trancoso made his adieus. 
He was indeed sorry that he could 
not prolong so delightful a stay, but 
important matters demanded his 
presence elsewhere. The life of a 
capitalist is not so ideal as it seems 
. . . The proposition was as good 
as settled; he would give his definite 
answer within a week. 

So he left, taking with him a 
package of eggs—^he liked the breed 
of hens they raised there very much. 
And a little sack of cards —a tidbit 
of which he was gluttonously fond. 

He took, in addition, an excellent 
souvenir: Rosilho, Moreira’s roan, 
the best horse on the farm. He had 
praised the animal so highly during 
their rides that the proprietor had 
felt in honor bound to refuse to sell, 
and instead present the horse to him. 

“ You see,” said Moreira, sum¬ 
ming up the general opinion. ” A 
very wealthy young man; upright; 
as learned as a university graduate, 
and yet amiable, well-bred, not turn¬ 
ing up his nose like that trash that 
has been coming here. Breeding 
will show 1 ” 

The old lady was most pleased by 
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his lack of formality. To take eggs 
and cards away with him! How 
democratic! 

They all agreed upon the fellow’s 
merits, each praising him after his 
own fashion. And 3ius, even after 
he had left, the wealthy young man 
filled the thoughts of the household 
for a whole week. 

But the week passed without 
bringing the eagerly awaited reply. 
Then another. And still another. 
Moreira, a little worried, wrote to 
him. No reply. He recalled a 
friend who lived in the same city, 
and sent him a letter asking him to 
ask the capitalist for his definite 
decision. As for the price, he would 
come down a trifle. He would let 
the farm go at fifty-five, at fifty, even 
forty, including the cattle and the 
furniture. 

His friend replied without delay. 
As the envelope was torn open, the 
four hearts beat violently; that 
paper contained the fate of all four. 

The letter read: 

“ Dear Moreira: 

“ Either I am much mistaken or 
you have been taken in. There 
isn’t any capitalist hereabouts by the 
name of Trancoso Carvalhaes. 
There is a Trancosinho, the son of 
Mrs. Veva, better known as Saca- 
trapos. He’s a scamp who lives by 
his wits and deceives folks who don’t 
know him. Not long ago he traveled 
through the state of Minas, from 
one farm to another, under various 
pretexts. At times he’s a prospec¬ 
tive purchaser; he spends a week at 
the home of the owner, wearing him 
out with walks and rides looking 
over the property. He eats and 
drinks of the very best, makes love 
to the servants,' the daughter of the 
house, or whomever else he finds— 
he’s a rare article!—and then, when 
everything is just about settled, he 
skips out. He’s done this a hun- 
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dred times, always changing the 
scene of his activities. The rascal 
likes a change of diet. As this is 
the only Trancoso around here, I 
won’t bother transmitting your offer, 
buying a farm 1 ” 

Moreira collapsed into a chair, 
utterly crushed, the letter dropping 
from his fingers. Then the blood 
rushed to his face and his eyes 
blazed. 

“The hound 1” 

The four hopes of the household 
came tumbling down with a crash, 
amidst the tears of the daughter, the 
fury of the mother and the rage of 
the two men. Zico declared that he 
would set out at once in search of the 
rascal and smash his face for him. 

“ Patience, my boy. The world 
goes around. One fine day .I’ll 
come across the thief, and then I’ll 
square accounts.’’ 

Poor air castles I The beautiful 
chateaux of Spain, reared during a 
month of miraculous wealth were 
transformed into gloomy, abandoned 
ruins. Donna Izaura mourned her 
cakes, her butter, her pullets. As 
for Zilda, the disaster was like a hur¬ 
ricane roaring through a flourishing 
garden. She took to bed with a 
fever. Her face grew thin. All 
the tragic passages of the novels 
she had devoured passed before her 
mind’s eye; in every instance she 
was the victim. There were days 
when she thought of suicide. In the 
end she became accustomed to the 
idea and she continued to live. She 
thus had the opportunity of discover¬ 
ing that this business of dying for 
love occurs only in Escrich. 

This is the end of the tale—for 
the pit; for the gallery there is a 
little more. Orchestra patrons arc 
accustomed to be content with a few 
clever, amusing touches in good 
taste. They come into the theatre 
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after the play has begun, and leave 
before the epilogue. The gallery, 
however, wants die show complete, 
so that they may get their money’s 
worth down to the last cent. In 
novels and tales they demand the 
definite solution of the plot. They 
want to know, and rig^dy, too, 
wheAer So-and-so died, whether the 
girl got married and lived happily 
ever after, whether the man sold the 
estate at last, and for how much. 

A sound, human curiosity, worthy 
of all respect. 

Did poor Moreira sell his farm? 

It hurts me to confess that he 
didn’t. And his failure to sell it 
came about in the most inconceivable 
manner that the devil ever concocted. 
The devil, of course. For who else 
is capable of snarling the thread of 
the skein with so many loops and 
bhnd knots just when the Imining 
is smproaching its happy completion ? 

Fortune willed that that rascal, 
Trancosinho, should win fifty cantos 
in the lottery. Don’t l^u^* Why 
shouldn’t it have been Trancoso, 
since Ludc is blind—and he had the 
ri^t number in his pocket? He 
won the fifty cantos —a sum which 
was the height of affluence for a 
pauper like him. 

It took him weeks to get over his 
stupefaction. Then he decided to 
become a landed proprietor.^ He 
would stop gossip by realizing a 

E roject that nad never occurred to 
im in the wildest flights of his 
imagination: he would buy a farm. 

He ran mentally over the list of 
all he had visited during the years 
of his wanderings, and finally settled 
upon the Corn Stalk. The determin¬ 
ing factor was, above all, the recol¬ 
lection of the girl and the old lady’s 
cakes. He planned to entrust the 
management to his father-in-law, 
and live a life of ease, lulled by 
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Zilda’s love and his mother-in- 
law’s culinary accomplishments. 

So he wrote to Moreira announc¬ 
ing his return for the purpose of 
closing the deal. 

When that letter reached the Com 
Stalk, there were roars of rage 
mingled with howls of vengeance. 

“ The time has come 1 ” cried the 
old man. “ The scoundrel liked the 
feast and is coming back for more. 
But this time I’ll break him of the 
habit, see if I don’t I ” he concluded, 
rubbing his palms in foretaste of 
vengeance. 

A flash of hope passed over 
Zilda’s worn heart. The dark night 
in her soul was lighted by the 
moonbeam of a “Who knows?’’ 
But she did not dare say a word for 
fear of her father and brother, who 
were plotting a terrible reckoning. 
She hoped for a miracle. She lighted 
another candle to Saint Anthony. 

The great day arrived. Trancoso 
burst in upon the estate mounted 
upon Rosilho, whom he set a-pranc- 
ing. Moreira came out to welcome 
him, his arms behind his back. Be¬ 
fore dropping his reins the amiable 
rogue burst into effusive greetings: 

“ My dear, dear Moreira 1 At 
last the day has arrived. I am ready 
to take over your estate at once.’’ 

Moreira was all a-quiver. He 
waited for the knave to dismount. 
No sooner had Trancoso released 
the reins and came toward him, all 
smiles, with open arms, than the old 
man drew from under his coat a 
cat-o’-nine-tails and fell upon him 
with ungodly zeal. 

“So you want a farm, do you? 
Here, here’s your farm. Thief 1 ’’ 
and slash, slash fell the whip tails. 

The poor young man, dazed by 
this unexpected attack, rushed to his 
horse and threw himself blindly on 
it, while Zico sailed into him with 
all the vigorous resentment of a 
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brother-in-law-that-might-have-been. 

Donna Izaura set the dogs upon 
him: 

“ Bite him, Brinquinho! Chew 
himup, Joli! ” 

The ill-fated farm magnate, 
cornered like a fox, dug the spurs 
into his horse and fled beneath a 
shower of insults—and stones. As 
he cleared the gateway, he could 
make out, amidst the shouting, the 
shrieking taunts of the old lady: 

“ Cake-gobbler I Butter-glutton 1 
You’re welcome to them. This is 


your last trick, egg-robber, cafa~ 
thief! ” 

And Zilda ? 

Behind the window, her eyes 
burned out with weeping, the sad 
lass saw the gallant cavalier of her 
golden dream disappear forever in 
clouds of dust. 

And thus the unlucky Moreira 
lost the one good stroke of business 
that Fortune would ever offer him: 
The double riddance of his daughter 
and of the Corn Stalk. 


THE GOODS! 



Visitor from U. S. A.; “He was a great English 
statesman.” 

Young Hopeful; “He must have been a smart guy 
to win that cup! ” — {Bystander, London.) 
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S IMUN VUITCH had no special 
favorite among the girls until 
the gypsy, Shusha, drew his at¬ 
tention to Lenka, daughter of his 
father’s swineherd. Shusha held 
him with her skinny hand at the 
“Vashar” (village pattern) while 
the boys and girls crowded around 
to hear her prophesy for the richest 
matdi In the village. 

“ This is a proper one for you,” 
she said, nodding at one of the 
laughing girls. “ Or this, or this,” 
singling out the best dressed and 
most heavily decorated in the group, 
” but that is your fate I” pointing at 
Lenka, who shrank back, as startled 
as was Simun himself. 

That was in the old days, decades 
of years ago, when the names of 
Simun and Lenka were coupled to¬ 
gether, half in earnest and half in 
derision; when they stood osenta- 
tiously apart at the village gather¬ 
ings, neither looking at the other 
(me surest sIm of a serious love 
case in Serbia); when Lenka flew 
down the mountain path opposite to 
that along which Simun was ascend¬ 
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ing to her father’s hut; when Simun, 
after finishing business, made cir¬ 
cuitous strolls that brought him 
gradually nearer the well where she 
waited, while he closed in on her 
like a hawk round his quarry. 

There she sat, her pitcher full, 
“ resting,” while her knitting needles 
flashed in the sun, her head bent 
lower and lower over the meshes 
until he had come and gone in si¬ 
lence. 

Once he passed near enoug^i to 
throw a rose on to her lap. She paid 
no heed; but when he looked back 
after he had gone some hundred 
ards, he saw the rose fixed above 
er left ear. He had a thrill of joy, 
and then relapsed again into the 
melancholy that possessed him since 
the day when, prompted by Shusha, 
he began “ to look at ” Lenka. The 
“ looking-at ” had to be done sur¬ 
reptitiously, for well he knew that 
his father had other views for him; 
and fathers are still delegates of the 
Divinity in Serbia. 

Indeed, so dutiful a son was Si¬ 
mun that he tried to fix his mind in 
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the direction of his father’s wishes. 
But surely the witch Shusha had 
thrown a spell on him. For his 
thoughts kept running on Lenka; 
his eyes turned to the miserable hut 
where she lived; his steps went in 
spite of him towards the spot where 
she had been yesterday, or might be 
tomorrow, if she did not come there 
today. 

When Lenka’s father sold his own 
three swine at Sabac Market for a 
great price, and started letting in an¬ 
other window in the hut on the hill, 
Simun’s spirits rose; and in an off¬ 
hand way he attracted paternal at¬ 
tention to this prosperity. His re¬ 
marks were received in silence, but 
Simun recalled the deeds of valour 
that distinguished his ancestors, and 
wrought his own courage up to a 
high pitch. 

After the vintage, seeing his fa¬ 
ther in good humour at the results of 
his grape harvest, Simun said, while 
tasting the sweet new wine: “ Did 
you see that Stepo’s Lenka did most 
of the picking, father? There’s a 
girl to workl A girl and a half! 
The ground shakes under her 
tread!” 

“ They all worked well,” was the 
answer, “ and ’tisn’t the way in my 
house to praise one worker above 
another.” 

Simun avoided the well for a 
whole week, and dutifully gave the 
time of day to his father’s cronies. 
Panto the innkeeper, and Gligory 
the miller, both of whom had mar¬ 
riageable, good-looking daughters. 
And he reflected, miserable, that he 
had done wrong in throwing a rose 
onto a strange girl’s lap. Which 
was exact. 

Lenka, too, had been heart-whole 
until Shusha’s prophecy disturbed 
her. Now she could not help peep¬ 
ing, whenever she got the chance, at 
the tall, straight figure of the richest 
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lad in the village, and wondering 
how Shusha’s words would come to 
pass. She felt they must come true 
when, at night, she drew forth the 
faded rose from the silk kerchief in 
which it had lain all day next her 
heart. 

About this time her voice devel¬ 
oped wonderfully and she led the 
chants, so that the Sunday service 
could hardly take place without her. 
Simun sang so well in unison—^his 
deep voice booming from the other 
side of the church—that people came 
from Sabac itself to hear them. One 
Sunday the concert was so stirring 
that Simun’s soul felt lifted above 
his twelve acres of arable ground, 
his five-roomed dwelling, roofed 
barn, seven cows, scores of pigs and 
fowls and other appurtenances of his 
inheritance. He again remembered 
that the blood of doughty Vuitches 
•ran in his veins. 

‘‘ Father,” he said as they walked 
home together, “ the singing was 
fine today. Did you hear the giiis’ 
voices ?” 

‘‘No, I didn’t notice them, and 
the less we hear them the better! In 
my young days women didn’t sing in 
the churches.” 

Nevertheless Simun still held out, 
so that Panto and Gligory spoke of 
the impending marriage of their 
daughters to men in a neighbouring 
village. And then, suddenly, there 
came an interruption. The drum,’ 
silent for many years, sounded again 
in the land, summoning the men to 
march, this time against Bulgar 
encroachment. Simun, liable, as an 
only son, to exemption, refused to 
profit by the privilege, wrested his 
father’s consent from him, and went 
off with his comrades. 

He returned with a medal and a 
splintered arm, to be clasped for the 
first time in his father’s arms, and 
feel the old man’s trembling lips on’ 
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his forehead. On the day that his 
wound was healed, when the splint¬ 
ers had been tossed into the fire, his 
father remarked: “ No need now of 
further postponement. You deserve 
luck, and vou have earned it. To¬ 
morrow after the vashar we will go 
and ask for the hand of Panto’s 
eldest.” 

Simun, whose medal was the re¬ 
ward for a dash into the Bulgar 
ranks and the overthrow of a colos¬ 
sal Bulgar sergeant, hung his head 
and cravenly submitted. He had not 
seen Lenka before his departure 
for the war, nor since his return. At 
the vashar he danced furiously, 
catching up in the long line of the 
“ kolo ” between the daughters of 
Panto and Gligory. Their heavy 
coin necklaces smote their chests 
rhythmically at each step with a 
metal thud that sounded like a knell 
on Simun’s troubled senses. When 
the windings of the “ kolo ” brought 
him to the spot where Lenka’s 
mournful face gleamed amon^ a 
group of those who were watching, 
he stamped and shouted with redou¬ 
bled frenzy, drowning sentiment in 
an orgy 01 physical contortions and 
vocal protest. But with the vision 
of two coal-black eyes in a dead- 
white face ever before him, he 
played a last card that night. 

** Father,” he said when th^ 
reached home, do you believe in 
destiny?” 

“ I do!” was the dogged reply. 

“ Fadier 1 You know the gipsy 
Shusha?” 

” Who doesn’t know the biggest 
thief and liar in the four okrugs? 
What has she to do with honest 
folk?” 

Simun was mute. 

But as he was drawing off his 
clothes in the dark a sudden fury 
seized him. He called out, in a rage, 
to his father in the next room: 
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“ It’s Gligory’s daughter I’ll wed 
and not Panto’s 1” This, his final 
attempt at self-assertion, met with no 
opposition; so he drew the blanket 
over his head and cried till morning. 

Next day at nightfall a figure 
went slowly through the woods and 
there was a sound of sobbing among 
the trees. At the door of the 
gipsy’s hut ^e figure stopped, and a 
plaintive voice said: 

“ Why do you deceive, Shusha?” 

‘‘ I never deceive, child I ” 

” But he is affianced today I” 

^ ” I did not say that you would be 
his wife, but I said that you would be 
his fate I And so it will be some 
day. I can read the stars, but I 
cannot explain them.” 

Lenka, completely cured of her 
belief in Shusha, was not so easily 
cured of other things. Only after 
the^ lapse of several years did she 
resign herself to a marriage ar¬ 
ranged for her. Public opinion had 
decreed that she could not live alone 
on the hill-top after her father’s 
death. 

^ Throu^out thirty years of Ser¬ 
bian history her relations with the 
owners of the prosperous Vuitch 
homestead in the valley were even 
more distant than diey had been in 
her girlhood. 

Simun, father of robust sons and 
daughters, throve in all his enter- 
rises, doubled what his fa^er had 
egueathed him, and inherited 
Gligory’s mill through Gligory’s 
daughter. 

l^nka’s husband was a weakling, 
and soon left her a widow with one 
frail boy who became her sole reason 
of existence. All the passion of her 
nature was concentrated on keeping 
him alive. She dressed him in 
cloth of her weaving, fed him with 
wheat and fruit of her growing, 
bathed him in the juice of nut-leaves, 
and daily milked two goats for his 
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benefit. But the boy languished, 
and in the Balkan war of 1912, when 
the recruits marched off—Simun’s 
sons at the head—^Lenka’s son, re¬ 
jected, had to stand by and watch 
them in spite of the sabre, revolver, 
and uniform his mother had pre¬ 
pared for him. 

There came a time, however, 
when even the weaklings were 
needed by Serbia for the defence of 
her soil. Then it was that Simun 
came forward as a friend and pro¬ 
tector of Lenka’s child. He found 
a safe post for him in the ambulance 
service, and enjoined his own sons to 
watch over him, and lend him a hand 
whenever possible “ for the sake of 
his mother, a poor widow.” 

Thus it was that Lenka had safely 
handed to her by a fugitive and 
stranger, the cap, overcoat, and un¬ 
stained weapons of her consumptive 
boy who died of exposure during the 
catastrophe of 1915, when the Ser¬ 
bian Army, at the behest of the 


Allies, undertook the terrible retreat 
over Albania. 

She wept over them and put them 
away carefully, awaiting the return 
of the Army when these humble 
trophies would be her rehabilitation 
in face of the prouder matrons with 
killed, or maimed and decorated 
sons. 

She now lived more isolated even 
than before, rarely descending to the 
village where strange uniforms came 
and went freely, and great posters 
menaced her illiterate eyes in three 
different tongues. The enemy was 
in occupation; but Lenka ignored or 
forgot it, living in a world of her 
own with no company save the 
priz’ed relics which nobody knew she 
possessed. 

Then, oAe bleak December day, 
she stood inside her open door, per¬ 
plexed rather than frightened, her 
eyes fixed on her dead son’s pistol in 
the hands of the rummaging Aus¬ 
trian gendarme, more concerned at 
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his appropriation of the relic than at 
the possible penalty entailed by its 
discovery. 

Only when confronted by the war 
hostage of the village—the elderly 
Mayor released from internment 
and responsible to the enemy for his 
district—who was also to suffer the 
penalty of her “ treason,” did the 
meaning of it all dawn upon her 
troubled mind. 

” Simun 1 ” she gasped, “ have I 
done this to you ?” 

“ Never mind, Lenka,” he said 
consolingly, " Sudbina! Destiny I It 
had to be 1” 

In a rush of poignant recollection 
their shackled hands met in a clumsy 
clasp. 

Side by side they walked resign¬ 
edly to the place of execution, their 
heads and hearts lifted to the over¬ 
clouded sky. 

For the first time they went to¬ 
gether to the fields, and past the old 
well. From their doorsteps the 


weeping villagers had seen them go 
by, and some crept in their wake. 
The Austrian Commander did not 
object; the hillside was black with 
troops. It was a good object lesson 
for recalcitrants m the conquered 
territory. As the procession neared 
the little church, the voices of the 
condemned couple rose as in olden 
times, Lenka’s shrill notes floating 
on Simun’s deep bass. " Boze 
pomiluyl Lord, have mercy 1 ” they 
chanted in melodious unison. 

“Boze pomiluyl" echoed the little 
crowd with bated breath. 

** A great funeral they are giving 
us, Lei^a,” whispered Simun. 

The halt was sounded, the paces 
measured for the platoon, the two 
figures placed at the end of the open 
grave into which they fell, chained 
together, at the first volley. 

“Sudbina/" muttered the vil¬ 
lagers as they drearily tramped 
homewards. “ Who can go against 
Sudbina f" 
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PART VI 
CHAPTER III 


ttlT/ELL?" I asked Medviedoff 
y y as he came out of the 
prince’s bedroom. 

“ His Excellency is resting, Mon< 
sieur.” 

He wiped his brow like a man 
who has just gone through a violent 
combat. He appeared so weakened 
that he tottered as he walked to 
the window, whose blinds he opened 
a little. 

The square before the Carlton 
was deserted. The few carriages 
which ordinarily stand around the 
Brunswick monument had vanished. 

“ How warm it is 1 Extraordinary 
for the middle of October. A real 
summer day, isn’t it? ” 

“ Is the Grand Duchess Tatiana 
still with the prince? ” 

“ The Grand Duchess is getting 
ready to leave.” 

He added: 

“ The hotel is not safe to-day.” 

His affectation of calm irritated 
me. I answered, assuming in my turn 
a tone of indifference, but really 
touched to the quick by that appear¬ 
ance of solicitude under which I 
divined only the great eagerness he 
had to be rid of me: 

“ Don’t be concerned on my ac¬ 
count, Monsieur Medviedoff.” 

“ I beg your pardon,’] he an¬ 
swered. “ I was merely giving you 
a piece of advice.” 

“ In that case, I thank you for 
your advice.” 

He fanned himself with his hand¬ 


kerchief and gently closed the shut¬ 
ters. 

” Excuse my curiosity, but have 
you orders to stay here. Monsieur 
Hunter?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Orders from the consul? ” 

“ Just so.” 

He bowed. After a new silence 
he began: 

“ I did not go out this morning. 
What do they say in the city about 
the riot? ” 

Then he stopped short. Andrea 
was in the door-way, intending to 
enter Olebine’s chamber. 

“ You can’t go in there.” 

She turned on him, trembling. 

” What did you say? ” 

“ I say that His Excellency is rest¬ 
ing. Do not trouble his last mo¬ 
ments.” 

He advanced in his turn: 

“ There is no need of two of us 
here.” 

As he spoke, he grasped the knob 
of the door, his hand closing over 
Andrea’s, who refused to let go. 
In the brief struggle which fol¬ 
lowed, the door, which had been 
partially opened, slammed to. The 
pictures on the wall rattled and one 
could hear the jangling of the lights 
over the mantel-piece. 

“ Let me alone 1 ” she cried. 

But he kept pushing her away, 
bending back the fingers with which 
she clung desperately to the door 
knob. I interfered. 
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“ Monsieur Medviedoff, I order 
you to let this woman alone." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ And I, Monsieur Hunter, have 
orders from the Grand Duchess to 
let no one enter, except members of 
the family, if they present them¬ 
selves. I don’t believe that Mme. 
Gonelle can be considered a member 
of the family." 

Then she burst out: 

“Oh I the liar! Oh I the scoun¬ 
drel! .Where did he fish that up! 
The members of the family! As if 
he had not begun by chasing them 
away with his riot—^the members 
of the family. A nice family, too 1 
Two fine cousins who have just be¬ 
gun to worry about Olebine, begin¬ 
ning with Tatiana, a common strum¬ 
pet, duchess as she is. His family 1 
All the family he had was his old, 
his poor old Andrea. And after 
thirty years of attachment you don’t 
suppose that she will let him die 
alone! " 

She beat furiously on the resisting 
door. We heard light steps and 
then a stifled grunting in the neigh¬ 
boring room and I felt sure that 
some one, leaving the princely cham¬ 
ber by another exit, leading into the 
hall, was hurrying down the stairs. 

“ Hunter! Hunter! Do you hear 
him ? ’’ Andrea cried. “ It’s Gaby 
running away. They have done for 
him at last. Yes, and you, Vladimir, 
shrug your shoulders, treat me like 
a mad-woman and make jests about 
me, now that you two have made 
him spit up his testament. Well 
managed, my fine fellow, your riot 
coup! These ninnies marching for 
nothing! Just like the family, 
isn’t it? Just like the family! Ah! 
Bandit! Assassin!" 

“ Monsieur Hunter, you will no 
longer deny that she is crazy,” said 
Medviedoff calmly. 

After having broken the first bar¬ 


rage and finding the Place Neuve 
swept clean of soldiers, the mob de¬ 
scended the Corraterie, preceded by 
the red flag which the woman still 
carried. It threw some stones at 
the windows of a shop and tried to 
penetrate into the offices of the 
Credit Industriel. But this was 
only a feint. The real goal was 
elsewhere. So, by the Place Bel- 
Air and the Rue du Rhone, the pro¬ 
cession resumed its march, measur¬ 
ing its steps to the familiar cry: “To 
the hotels! To the hotels! ’’ 

Nevertheless, in passing, it neg¬ 
lected the Hotel de I’Ecu et du 
Dragon, an old Genevese house, 
quiet and respectable, frequented by 
gentle clergymen and pianists on 
tour. What attracted it was the 
group of palaces on the right bank, 
whose offensive luxury exasperated 
it—the refuges in which the Ole- 
bines and the Milianous made their 
nests. Already the head of the col¬ 
umn appeared at the entrance of 
the Mont-Blanc bridge, while the 
shouts, becoming more distinct, 
reached to the rocwn where we were. 

“ Mon Dieu,” murmured Andrea, 
turning pale and letting go the door 
knob. 

The bridge seemed to shake and 
groan under this formidable human 
burden. A fine dust mounted from 
the pavement. The swans flew away 
clumsily, beating the water with 
their frightened wings. A swarm 
of gulls circled above the flag. 

Then, as Andrea withdrew in a 
panic, Medviedoff opened the door 
and said, showing me the prince’s 
bed-chamber: 

“ If you wish to make an ex¬ 
amination, I will go with you. Mon¬ 
sieur.” 

The prince was stretched on the 
bed, his head thrown a little for¬ 
ward, the weight of the shoulders 
upon the pillow. A last, slight 
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trembling was noticeable in his right 
hand, which beat upon the covers 
with a very gentle but steady move¬ 
ment. .The other hand already hung 
lifeless out of the bed. A cross 
placed on a table, near two candles 
prematurely lighted, told of the de¬ 
parture of the priest and ^ of the 
Grand Duchess, both retiring too 
soon, driven away, at the supreme 
moment, by the threatened riot. 
S(Mne big, half-faded flowers stood 
in a vase. A wad of cotton, still 
moist, lay forgotten on Ae mantel¬ 
piece and filled the air with a sickly 
smell of ether. 

Medviedofl took the prince’s 
hand, put it bade on the covers, 
lifted the head a little and then 
walked on tiptoe to the open win¬ 
dow, whose blinds he dosed. 

“ It was the Grand Duchess who 
opened them,” he was good enough 
to explain. He added with a 
grimace: 

‘‘ How horrible 1 The body is 
already decomposing! ” 

The mob, having cleared the 
bridge, turned to me right, still 
howling its refrain,^ and marched 
toward the Brunswidc monument, 
fadng the Carlton. Villebot now 
led it, the red flag in his hand. Sud¬ 
denly, beyond the quay, the hotel ap¬ 
peared, with these words traced m 
mgantic letters on the iron balcony: 
” Carlton Palace.” An intense 
clamor arose from the huddled 
mass; women, bending down, began 
to try to pry loose the bricks in the 
pavement; the whole crowd cheered. 

I looked at Medviedofl. He re¬ 
mained standing at the window, 
watching die mob. 

Seen thus against the light, he ap¬ 
peared to be even taller and thinner, 
his strange shadow projecting itself 
on the bRnds. A new clamor, still 
more formidable, shook the hotel. 
After a respite came fresh ex¬ 


plosions, while we could hear blows 
like those of a battering ram against 
the hotel door. 

“ They are going to come up,” 
said Medviedofl composedly. 

Then something took place whose 
recollection even at this distance 
turns me to ice, something which no 
word of horror in any languam 
could describe in all its terrible 
truth. The prince had moved on 
the bed. From the place where I 
stood before the door, to defend at 
least his last agony from the mad¬ 
men who were yelling about the 
hotel, I saw him rise slowly, his 
trembling hand grasping the covers, 
which, with an instinctive gesture of 
self-protection, he pulled up over 
his chest. He did not see me. Nor 
did he see Medviedofl, who was half 
hidden in the folds of the window- 
curtain. His vacant glance em¬ 
braced only the deserted room, with 
the useless cross, forgotten on the 
table, between the two lighted 
candles. 

Oh 1 That glance, into which life, 
as it departed, injected a last flame 
—^that glance, quickened by the hor¬ 
ror of the flnal spectacle which it 
contemplated, and of that something 
worse still which was, perhaps, to 
come, thrusting itself upon hini be¬ 
fore death submerged him within its 
shsidows I 

” Dead 1 ” said Medviedofl when 
the prince’s head fell bade on the 
pillow. 

I closed Olebine’s eyes and crossed 
his arms over his breast. I noticed 
then that the cries on the Place had 
ceased. A silence reigned, sp pro¬ 
found that I heard distinctly the 
tick-tack of a dock in the nei^bor- 
ing salon. Andrea had disappeared. 

CHAPTER IV 

Cavalry is the queen of riots and 
manoeuvres by retiring. When it has 
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recoiled sufficiently before the on¬ 
coming populace, it gains a rallying 
point beyond the zone of agitation, 
forms ranks again, and at the psy¬ 
chological moment strikes through 
the side streets at the flank of the 
rioters. This always causes a panic 
in the ranks of the mob; and the con¬ 
fusion is heightened by the fact that 
the children and the women occupy 
the centre of the column. As a gen¬ 
eral rule, a single child kno^ed 
breathless is enough to assure the 
maintenance of order and the tri¬ 
umph of authority. This insignifi¬ 
cant detail deserves to be brought to 
the attention of all commanders of 
troops. Our whole social future, 
perhaps, depends upon It. 

The cavalry, pushed back on the 
plain and in the Place Neuve, had 
abandoned its positions at the first 
shock, to repair helter-skelter to the 
Place de Cornavin, where the rally 
occurred. Now it was advancing 
in good order in the adjacent streets 
perpendicular to the lakes. 

But this time it was neither the 
cavalry’s approach nor the inevitable 
weariness coming over this artificial 
riot, without immediate reasons and 
without any definite end (the rush 
for the hotels being only a piece of 
temporary folly), which had caused 
the sudden change of attitude and 
made the yelling give place to 
silence. 

Standing erect on the top steps of 
the Brunswick monument, with one 
hand on the railing, a man, by his 
presence alone, had checked the mob 
at the moment when it was beginning 
the attack on the Carlton.^ Some 
one, seeing him, had called his name: 
“ Hansmanns I ” and this name re¬ 
peated, echoing to the four corners 
of the Placp, smothered the clamor 
made by Villebot’s group. 

“ Silence 1 ” they cried, seeing that 
Hansmanns was preparing to speak. 


The leading section of the mob 
sang its unwearied refrain: “ To the 
hotels 1 To the hotels I ” while the 
pounding of the battering ram con¬ 
tinued against the Carlton door. 

“ Silence 1 " the crowd repeated. 
The order rang out imperiously, full 
of menace against those who might 
seek to defy it. The singing ceased. 
The red flag balanced itself for a 
moment above the heads of the 
rioters. Then, as if caught in an 
eddy or swallowed up in a trap, it 
disappeared, and one could see only 
a swarm of human figures out of 
which the monument emerged. Ville- 
bot prudently disappeared. 

“ This odor is intolerable,” said 
Medviedoff, coming over to where I 
was. He had withdrawn to the mid¬ 
dle of the room, but his eyes were 
still fixed on the window, to which, 
in the silence, the Federal Council¬ 
lor’s voice rose. 

“ Could you explain to me what 
is going on? ” I asked, without quit¬ 
ting the prince’s bedside. 

“ How should I know?” he an¬ 
swered, shrugging his shoulders, his 
thin lips pressed tightly together, so 
that I guessed rather than heard 
what he was saying. “ There is an 
imbecile down there speaking and 
they are Idiots enough to listen to 
him.” 

“ Councillor Hansmanns 1 ” 

Medviedoff gave a start. 

“ How do you know that It Is 
Councillor Hansmanns ? ” 

He had lost his perfect assurance, 
his quiet air and the protecting man¬ 
ner with which he had*tried to im¬ 
press me. 

“ Ah 1 see here,” I replied, happy 
in my turn to rub in his failure, “ the 
consulate has information—about 
many things.” 

It isn’t informed about every¬ 
thing.” 

“No, no more than you are in- 
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formed at this minute as to the out¬ 
come of the rioting. But don’t you 
find it indelicate to talk this way in 
a dead man’s presence? If the odor 
annoys you, go away, Monsieur. I 
will watch the corpse.” 

He glanced about the chamber. 

“ You know that Mme. Andrea 
jmust not come in here under any pre- 
Itext.” 

" No one shall come in.” 

‘‘ The justice of the peace will be 
here this evening to affix the seals.” 
“ All right.” 

“ You will surely keep your prom¬ 
ise? ” 

“ On my honor, no one shall come 
in before this evening—except the 
rioters, perhaps.” 

He smiled sadly. 

“ You see that they are all ap¬ 
plauding Councillor Hansmanns. 
They will not come up. Monsieur 
Hunter.” 

” They will, if you remain here. 
Monsieur Medviedoff.” 

I opened the communicating door 
into the salon, where I had left 
Andrea some minutes before. The 
salon, like the bedroom, was empty. 
The halls were also empty. The cor¬ 
pulent one must’have yielded to her 
fears and taken refuge somewhere 
in the attic or the cellar with the 
servants who had fled the first 
mutterings of the riot. Medviedoff 
had also vanished. So had the hall 
boy. The elevator, stuck fast be¬ 
tween two floors, seemed to hang 
there like an Alpinist, attacked with 
vertigo, clinging to his rock. In the 
bedroom now the air was heavy 
with the stale smell of the candles 
burning in the two sticks near the 
dead man. The over-heated flowers 
opened, while from the corpse came 
the oppressive odor of a body in dis¬ 
solution. 

The Councillor’s voice became 
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sharper and harder. After having 

f iraised the hospitality of Switzer- 
and, he to<^ up the case of those 
who, abusing their welcome, had 
brought discredit upon her by their 
intrigues. Like a patient operator 
who takes apart a mechanism to dis¬ 
cover some^ hidden defect, he un¬ 
covered their manoeuvres, one after 
the other. Everywhere die stranger 
was at work, fomenting his plots 
with absolute impunity. They liad 
dishonored the Swiss nation; they 
had de^aded it to the rank of a dis¬ 
honorable intermediary. Even in 
its army, colonels with German at¬ 
tachments served their monstrous 
fatherland under the cover of the 
Swiss uniform. Its three best cities 
had become centers of propaganda. 
Anarchy was busy in Geneva, plots 
at Berne and espionage at Basle. 
The consulates concealed suspicious 
machinations, the hotels were trans¬ 
formed into centers of revolution. 
And this was the hour chosen by the 
roletariat to parade a red flag be- 
ind German leaders I 
The people listened to him breath¬ 
lessly. A dense silence weighed 
again on the mob as Hansmanns, 
his speech finished, descended the 
steps of the monument. Suddenly a 
cry arose, more violent than the noise 
or the battering ram against the 
door, than the clamors of hatred 
which had escorted the red flag: 
” Throw the spies into die lake! ” 
Two years of popular rancor, all the 
indignation of an outraged country, 
were compressed into that cry. 

“ Throw the spies into the lake I ” 
Then—as one sees a fortress 
capitulate, in sketches in old maga¬ 
zines, displaying a great white flag 
—^prudent managers hoisted the fed¬ 
eral cross on the Carlton, the Le¬ 
man, the Bristol, on each of the 
hotels about the Place. Cheers greet¬ 
ed the flag, while on each balcony. 
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with the synchronism of a‘ Bregret 
chime, a little, rosy gentleman, in a 
director’s frock coat, appeared and 
sought to reassure the mob, his hand 
on his heart: 

“Those you are looking for have 
gone!’’ 

They had gone, in fact. For 
some minutes there was a panic, 
from garret to cellar, from offices 
to salons. Each palace responded to 
the cry of “Spies.” Von Blohm fled 
first, and long afterward you could 
see swinging the famous rope 
which he always carried with him 
against the wall of his mews. Then 
Archbacher and his wife, then the 
little Mme. Villebois, who still ex¬ 
hibited her pearls in the semi-dark¬ 
ness of a dumb-waiter. 

And you were there—Rumanian 
princes, Balkan magnates, Greek 
bankers, Dutch painters, Brussels 
coiffeurs and manicures, and you, 
too, hotel porters, who concealed un¬ 
der your prune-colored liveries com¬ 
missions from the Imperial General 
Staff; false Bernese from Bavaria, 
young valets from VVurtemberg, 
pseudo - Slavs, psuedo - Alsatians, 
pseudo-Belgians, pacifists, humani¬ 
tarians and Tolstoyans! 

In short, a pretty cavalcade, 
which scampered down the Rue 
Plantamour. 

“Hunter! hear them. They are 
taking to their heels!” 

It was the corpulent Andrea, re¬ 
assured, delighted, radiant in the 
calm of her tranquil conscience, 
looking at me through the half-open 
door. 

“Don’t come in,” I said to her. 

“Why not?” 

I pointed to the bed, the two 
lighted candles on the table and the 
inert body between the sheets. 

“Don’t come in; you see that he 
is dead.” 

She shrank back gently, her hands 
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before her as if to protect herself 
against the corpse. Then, in the 
middle of the salon, she raised them 
to her eyes and, sinking in a chair, 
began to weep. In a broken voice 
she mumbled: 

“ Poor old fellow! Pig as he 
was, I loved him all the same! ” 

Now that I have done it, if there 
are excellent persons, men of in¬ 
vincible honesty, ready to condemn 
in the name of human laws the un¬ 
fortunate who steals a piece of 
bread, the mother who sells herself 
to support her children, the soldier 
who throws away his arms to aid a 
comrade—let these virtuous people 
reprove me. I am proud of what 
I did. 

The inconstant mob had aban¬ 
doned the Square before the hotel. 
At a chance suggestion it resumed 
its march, heading for the German 
consulate. The police, recovering 
confidence, followed it at a distance. 
A detachment of mounted troops, 
taking advantage of the halt before 
the hotels, had posted itself at the 
end of the quay, before Mon-Repos. 
In a word, a little tactical exploit, a 
riot “ canalized,” would be proudly 
underscored in the reports sent next 
day to the commissary general. 

Already the noise of the “ canal¬ 
ized riot ” penetrated less and less 
into the silent bed-chamber. Through 
the door of the salon I heard Andrea 
patiently sniffling away her grief. 

I held now in my fingers a paper, 
found accidentally in a drawer in 
which I was looking for some linen 
to cover the prince’s face. Written 
and signed that same morning, it was 
still legible, although the hand 
which had traced the words 
trembled with suffering and 
trembled still more under the effect 
of the atrocious fear with which the 
other, that infamous banidit, had 
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inspired him. There was no need 
of reconstructing the scene. I be¬ 
lieved that I saw it enacted before 
me as I read: 

“ This is my will. It revokes all 
earlier wills. I bequeath absolutely 
to Vladimir Hitch Medviedoff the 
whole of my disposable property.” 

Outside there was the sound of 
moving cavalry. The mob, attack¬ 
ing the consulate, had just torn down 
the coat-of-arms. A child brand¬ 
ished it above the heads of the 
rioters. Other hands seized it, and 
the embossed sheet-iron oval passed 
joyously from group to group. The 
crowd applauded deliriously. Too 
long had diey offended the neighbor¬ 
hood—-the black and white flag and 
that big, bristling bird, with its 
tongue hanging out, making one 
thirsty to look at it. Poor beast, it 
ought to have a drink, a good 
tumblerful in the lakel There is 
nothing better than that to refresh 
one! 

Trembling hands were stretched 
out: “ Give it to me 1 Give it to me! 
Let me have it! ” With huge, 
irregular leaps the eagle bounded 
over the mob, like the grotesque 
figures at carnival time. 

In the salon Andrea had stopped 
crying. The hotel seemed to awake 
from an evil dream. A door 
creaked, a voice was heard on the 
stairs, and I thought I recognized 
Medviedoff’s sharp tones. In a few 
minutes, doubtless, he would come 
back to have the seals imposed. 
Then, as 1 still held the paper in 
which Olebine, at the others dic¬ 
tation, had written his last testament, 
I folded it, tore it in two parts, in 
four parts, in eight parts, in an in¬ 
finity of imperceptible fragments, 
and threw them out of the window, 
to the mercy of the wind. They 
floated in the air. then scattered in 
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swarms to the right and to the left 
The breeze carried away some, the 
branches of the trees caught others; 
the rest fell to the ground, between 
the gutter and a trodden flower-bed 
where the red rag and the imperial 
eagle now lay. 

At six o’clock a wagon came for 
the prince’s body and transported it 
to the Russian Church, where the 
all-night funeral service was to be 
held. 

I found at The Leman a note 
from M. de Malongrin, instructing 
me to come to see him on urgent 
business. 

The evening newspapers an¬ 
nounced disasters on all our fronts, 
but spoke optimistically of the check¬ 
ing of the workers’ movement. A 
single victim was reported, a 
Russian girl student, killed on the 
Place Port by a random bullet. She 
had been twice arrested under the 
name of Marpha. She had sold 
herself on the_ streets to pay for a 
medical education which she wished 
to use in the service of humanity. 

CHAPTER V 

“ Hunter,” said M. de Malon¬ 
grin, when I entered his office the 
next morning, ‘‘ sit down and listen 
to me. Above all, don’t interrupt 
me. Have you lodced the door? ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur le Consul.” 

“ Cut off the telephone ? ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur le Consul.” 

“ Sent Gueyrard on an errand, 
and forbidden the secretaries to 
leave their room? ” 

“ I have fulfilled your orders. 
Might I now ask you. .” 

“ The reasons for this excessive 
prudence?” the consul responded. 

He pushed back on the table the 
papers which encumbered it, and 
said in a voice which his emotion 
made Indistinct—^the colorless voice 
of a man who has yielded to despair: 
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** Because you alone are to receive 
my confession.” 

“Hunter,” he continued, “Hunter, 
my boy, 1 am a wretch 1 Don’t 
interrupt me. Haven’t you promised 
to listen to me without saying any¬ 
thing? Moreover, protestations are 
out of place here. You know me 
well enough to know that, like 
Medviedon, 1 abominate useless ter¬ 
giversations and that I appreciate 
the meaning of words. With this 
understanding allow me to repeat 
in all conscience: Hunter, the consul 
of France at Geneva is a wretch 1 ” 

For some time past M. de Malon- 
grin’s attitude had led me to expect 
strange statements from him. But 
this one surpassed my most pessi¬ 
mistic anticipations. He read in my 
eyes the astonishment which his 
words caused. 

“ No, I am not a fool. Hunter,” 
he continued, with a sad smile. 
“ Or, rather, I am not a fool any 
longer. Pull down the curtains, too 
much sunlight makes me nervous. 
And now, my friend, please listen. 

“ It was about two months ago 
that the chances of war brought you 
to this city, and two months are a 
very long time in an epoch in which 
each minute may decide the history 
of the world. Go back ^ in your 
memory. When you arrived the 
fortune of arms seemed to smile on 
us. Verdun held out. Brussiloff 
had seized the key to the Carpa¬ 
thians. Rumania, on whose interven¬ 
tion we based the most chimerical 
hopes, had ranged herself on our 
side. Already rumors were in cir¬ 
culation that Germany, starved, re¬ 
duced in strength, was not in a 
condition to face a third winter 
campaign. We awaited, from one 
moment to another, armistice pro¬ 
posals. The most beautiful dreams 
seemed justified. All this, you re¬ 
call, was long ago, Hunter—six 
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-weeks ago. And then 1 Then. . .” 

M. de Malongrin looked about 
his disordered desk for his little 
tortoise-shell paper-cutter. The 
scene was in many ways similar to 
that on the day when he first re¬ 
ceived me in the consulate. Having 
found the paper-cutter, he con¬ 
tinued : 

“ Can you tell me the reasons for 
the change ? They are simple: 
imbecility and treason. Never go 
any further than that when politics 
is concerned. You have doubtless 
not forgotten the epithet which I 
applied once to the poor idiot to 
whose decisions respect for a 
superior compels us to conform. 
Well, what Villieu-Lacroix accom¬ 
plishes in his sphere is an exact 
reproduction of what they do, each 
in his own—all the lawyers, doctors, 
bankers and veterinaries to whom 
the Republic confides the direction 
of its army, its navy and its high 
diplomacy.” 

M. de Malongrin paused for a 
moment. Then, with a gesture 
which he affected whenever a grave 
problem absorbed his attention, he 
stroked his lustrous side-whiskers. 
A thin thread of silver usually re¬ 
mained, when this operation was 
over, on the lapel of his coat, where 
it cut across the bright red of his 
rosette. I saw one there again to¬ 
day, but the rosette had disap¬ 
peared. 

“ That, in brief. Hunter, is the 
opinion I have had for thirty years, 
in the course of which I have always 
served with honor, if not with zeal, 
a regime which I execrate, out of 
regard for a country which I love 
above everything else. When at the 
beginning of the war the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic, in considera¬ 
tion of the services which my 
colonial experience (I was then resi¬ 
dent at Tonkin) may have enabled 
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me to render it overseas, recalled 
me to Europe, I undertook to fill as 
conscientiously as possible the role 
which was entrusted to me. It was 
a difficult role. A month’s stay at 
the consulate has been enough to 
make this clear to you. I had on 
my side the firm will to serve my 
country and the assistance which the 
honor of a name transmitted to us 
gives us against our natural weak¬ 
nesses. I possessed, moreover, a 
mind on guard against intrigue and 
all that knowledge of human ras¬ 
cality which an existence of thirty 
years among colonial functionaries 
gives one. Against me I had 
Geneva. The fight was too unequal. 
I read just now^ in your eyes the 
astonishment which die disappear¬ 
ance of my rosette caused you. The 
reason for that disappearance is 
found in what I am saying to you. 
I have come out of the fight a loser. 
I have come out of it as disgraced, 
as unworthy to wear that decoration, 
as a Villieu-Lacroix or an Alyva. 

“ Once more, don’t interrupt me,” 
he exclaimed, annoyed by my ges¬ 
ture of protest. “ You will_ be to¬ 
morrow, perhaps, chief ad interim 
of the consulate. It is right that I 
should tell you these things. ^ I will 
explain. Recall again the picture I 
drew for you in this same room, that 
morning in September when you 
arrived, a recruit fresh from the Rue 
de Crenelle, armed with a minis¬ 
terial letter of introduction, rich in 
illusions and lacking in experience. 
I thought it worth while to instrurt 
you as to the dangers lurking in this 
unknown' city in which you had 
landed, as to the intrigues which 
redoubtable bandits were conducting 
here under the shelter of the laws. 
I must have been very eloquent (was 
I not?), and Medvledoff’s unex¬ 
pected appearance, no doubt, must 
only have confirmed the amazement 
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into which my discourse plunged 
you. Alas 1 my friend, you had be¬ 
fore you only an arrogant fool. He 
who claimed to be putting you on 
your guard against these dangers, 
succumbed to them himself. He 
acted like a blind man. He let him¬ 
self be ingloriously duped.” 

He passed his hand across his 
forehead and breathed hard, as if 
exhausted by his excursion into the 
memories or the past. 

“ Our honor, our dignity,” he re¬ 
sumed, ” are at the mercy of our 
senses, as our good humor is at the 
mercy of our stomachs. The amount 
of honesty in a man is measured 
against the sum, greater or less, of 
his desires and the possibility which 
he has of satisfying or not satisfying 
them. Never lose sight of this prin¬ 
ciple, if some day you have to judge 
your fellows. 

“ When I arrived at Geneva, it 
didn’t take me long to divine what 
a danger to our allies and to us lay 
in those obscure forces whidi Ger¬ 
many has known how to discipline 
and which serve her more usefully 
in the world than the valor of her 
soldiers. One man espedally, I 
thought, was to be feared—Medvie- 
dofi. I had incomplete reports on 
him from^ the police. But what I 
learned, joined to what I felt in¬ 
stinctively, was enough to alarm nie. 

“ This revolutionary, an e«le 
from Russia, now studying medidne 
in Paris, now tutoring in Vienna, 
now a free lance journalist in the 
East End of London, joining to his 
multiple capacities a keen business 
sense, seemed to me to sum up all 
the qualities essential to a perfect 
German agent. His functions as 
secretary to the unfortunate Olebine 
confirmed my suspicions. There re¬ 
mained a mysterious phase in his his¬ 
tory . . . " 

” Don’t go on, Monsieur le Con- 
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sul,” I cried, shuddering at the 
revelation which might come. “ I 
think I understand that phase." 

M. de Malongrin got up. 

“ What are you sayingr ” 

“ I say that 1 think 1 understand 
what that obscure phase in his 
history was. Ah! Monsieur le 
Consul, will it always be necessary 
for calumny and espionage to open 
our eyes, for us to depend on the 
gossip of an old mistress or the 
peHimes of a scoundrel to discover 
the truth I Then it was true, was it, 
what Andrea said, and what Volo 
Bey whispered to his accomplice? 
Mme. (h . . .” 

“ No names. Hunter; no names," 
M. de Malongrin interrupted 
sharply. “ The person to whom 
you refer must be kept out of this 
affair—for the present, at least. 
Whatever happens, I do not wish 
that there shall be any other guilty 
party than. . ." 

" Medviedoff I " I exclaimed. 

“ No, Hunter, than myself—my¬ 
self alone." 

“ But, Monsieur le Consul! Your 
honor is unaffected." 

“ I have been imprudent. Hunter. 
That is enough." 

** It is not enough to condemn 
you." 

“ I shall not condenm myself. 
The shame of certain men reflects 
too much on their country for them 
to have the right to admit their 
faults. No, my dear fellow, I shall 
nc>t give our enemies the chance to 
rejoice over my deposition. It shall 
not be said that a consul of France 
will have to answer for treacheries 
committed behind his back." 

“ What treacheries? " 

Haven’t you admitted that 
Porodziansko’s passport was not 
vised by either Gueyrard or you?" 

** I assume responsibility for that 

sUp.” 


“ Will you also assume responsi¬ 
bility for the theft of confidential 

{ )apers, the copying of secret circu- 
ars and counter-espionage reports, 
transmitted to those most directly in¬ 
terested in them? Do you know 
who warned Mascarvigni and per¬ 
mitted him to pass the frontier at 
the moment when the Minister was 
demanding a report from us? It 
was the consulate of France. Who 
served as intermediary between 
Creusot on strike and the Geneva 
sub-committee? The consulate of 
France. And when, as a result of 
misgivings, investigations and re¬ 
searches, irrefutable proof of this 
treachery appeared and a word from 
me would have sufficed to cut short 
those manoeuvres, I found myself 
ruined, indebted, dishonored and 
gagged by the notes to Ouritzky 
which I had been obli^d to sign. 
Will you still deny,” M. de Malon¬ 
grin said sadly, touching me on the 
shoulder, " that I am a wretch? " 

I felt his hand tremble. The suf¬ 
fering which he had brutally caused 
me by confessing his own suffering, 
brought burning tears to my eyes. 
Poor man! He was accusing him¬ 
self, before me, without suspecting 
that I was touched by the same dis¬ 
honor, that his shame reflected on 
me and that from the instant he 
made me the confidant of his faults 
I was revealed as his accomplice. 

“ Monsieur le Consul 1" I cried. 
“ Hunter," he continued, with¬ 
drawing his hand, which I now held 
in mine, “ it was due to my honor 
and, perhaps, to the safety of our 
country that I should confess this 
before we parted from each other. 
Don’t oblige me to be more emlicit 
There are wprds which it is better 
not to speak at certain moments. 
Moreover, whatever you mig^t try 
to say or do, my mind is made 
up. Don’t msist. As for you, 
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my friend, 1 shall now ask ^ of 
yw a very disagreeable service. 
These papers which I give you 
contain proof of certain charges. 
You will turn them over to the police 
—when I am gone. Condone this 
last weakness on my part. It is 
cowardly; it is selnsh; but it is 
human, after all. Still living, I 
could not endure the thou^t that 1 
was causing the ruin of an unworthy 

person, but one whom I have loved 
»> 

• • • 

“ Monsieur le Consul, is it abs^ 
hitely necessary for me to transmit 
the papers? ” I asked. 

“ I leave you to be the judge of 
your own acts. It may be, however, 
that my death will pass unnoticed 
enough to give rise to no investi^- 
tion. I even doubt that the minis¬ 
try will take any risks in a matter of 
this sort—^Villieu, for fear of assumr 
ing responsibilities, Alyva, for fear 
otrevelations.” 

“ Don’t you know that these 
papers, if I understand their con¬ 
tents, would constitute a crushing 
dharge against you ? ” 

“ My voluntary death will atone 
for au that. And my country’s 
safe^, let us confess, would be well 
worth a stain on my memory. Can 
I count on you? ” 

I lowered my head. So softly and 
feebly that he could hardly hear me, 
I answered: 

” Yes, Monsieur le Consul, I will 
undertake to transmit the papers.” 

“ And now,” he began again, “ I 
owe you another confession. Have 
you noticed latterly a change in my 
attitude toward you, a coldness, a 
reserve for which the real affection 
I have had for you could not have 
prepared you ? 

** Yes, Monsieur le Consul.” 

** Forgive me, my boy. An evil 
spirit, the worst demon that tor¬ 
ments men, had burrowed into my 
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soul. Hunter, 1 am ashamed to say 
it, I was jealous of you. ^are me 
the reproach which I see in your 
eves. You are young. The friend¬ 
ship which someone showed you, 
whidi someone intentionally mani¬ 
fested for you in my presence, was 
so marked as to stir my suspicions. 

I humbly ask your pardon.” 

He had resumed his usual place 
before the desk. He seemed to be 
master of himself once more. Again 
the paper cutter flashed in his hands, 
as It used to do, when full of 
natural nobility and consular dignity, 
he traced, in speaking, arabesques m 
the air. 

“ What I have left to say to you. 
Hunter,” M. de Malongrin went on, 
after a silence, ” will be my political 
testament, if such a phrase doesn’t 
seem ridiculous in my mouth. I 
don’t know what the future reserves 
for you, and whether your career 
may not call you to play a role in our 
country’s destiny. My counsels will 
have no other end than that of en¬ 
lightening you, in so far as you judge 
it worth while to follow them or 
concede them any value. You have 
sufficient experience in political 
circles to be shocked no longer at die 
farces perpetrated or the opinions 
expressed there. Nevertheless, you 
will hear a long time from now, 
even after the fearful voices of the 
cannon are hushed, a still more dis¬ 
quieting voice—that of men in 
authority, whose mission it is to in¬ 
struct the country. Be on your 
guard against them. All that these 
men say will be false. Equally false 
will be what their servants of the 
great press write and what the 
Ignorant people will repeat. Under¬ 
stand me. I once exdted the damor 
of fools because 1 said that France 
is hated in the world. But there is 
the very essence of trath in that. 
Our recognized enemies wish our 
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downfall, and our supposed friends 
have no interest in our preservation. 
Wait for the time when these latter 
throw off the mask. They will show 
themselves as uncontrollable, as un¬ 
restrained in their appetites, as the 
former. They detest France, as 
women detest a woman who is 
prettier or better than they, as a 
person in want who has received aid 
detests his benefactor. They detest 
us, because we have loaned them our 
billions, because we have shed our 
blood to win them independence, and 
because France suffers to-day to 
assure them their existence and their 
liberty. 

“ Add to this another thing, and 
I shall finish. Like every young 
French bourgeois, you yield blindly 
to the magic of new formulas. You 
think it ri|^ht that the war, which 
revealed itself In no uncertain 
fashion as the terminator of an evil 
world, should give place to a future 
of progress and universal charity. 
The people, you think, have rights, 
and It IS because one section of 
society denies the rights of the other 
and wishes to take no account of its 
own just responsibilities, that, in 
spite of yourself, your synipathies as 
a young man, all the aspirations of 
your ardent nature, thirsting for 
truth and justice, go out to those 
who proclaim the necessity of a 
social revolution and the triumph of 
the proletariat. 

“ Hunter, there is no need of be¬ 
ing a Socialist or a Russian to under¬ 
stand the sufferings of men. And 
allow me to doubt that the gospel of 
Medviedoff is Inspired by your own 
pure sentiments. The general over¬ 
throw which a minority is preparing 
takes as little account of the suffer¬ 
ings of the people as it is concerned 
in assuring their happiness. Is their 
doctrine based on the union of men, 
or on the communization of human 
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efforts ? Does it lay the foundations 
of that better city, of that associa¬ 
tion, in which, as it claims, the free 
development of each will be the con¬ 
dition of the free development of 
all? Re-read the ^Manifesto*; it 
contains in its hollow phraseology 
only hatred, threats and the promise 
of an even more crushing yoke. It 
is, indeed, the fit work of him who 
conceived it—^a Prussian materialist, 
dreaming, in his anarchy, of a world 
disciplined after the German man¬ 
ner, under the cover of state^ control 
and exaggerated militarism.* 

“ And if the theory isn’t enough 
for you, wait for the practice and 
judge them both in operation. These 
apostles will be the most utilitarian 
tradesmen in the world—^harsh, 
rapacious, tricksters, as despotic and 
unbearable as former workmen who 
have become employers. And they 
will exercise on the mass of workers 
a tyranny which capitalism itself 
would have spared them. 

“ Ah 1 My dear fellow, I laugh,” 
M. de Malongrin continued, “ when 
such men come to me and talk of 
communism — men whose very 
names instantly suggest the drawing 
up of a corporation contract. The 
communism they want Is a com¬ 
munity of effort on the part of others 
which will assure them a community 
of profits. Although half-choked 
to death, the old world still de¬ 
fended itself when the war came to 
deal it the final blow. They have 
judged the moment propitious to 
throw out the revolutionary bait, 
just as they would have floated a 
consortium. It flatters the already 
awakened taste of the people for 
this sort of enterprise; it permits 
them to wreak prompt vengeance on 
all that has hitherto opposed their 
designs—^honor, established author¬ 
ity and national traditions. To-mor¬ 
row they will have a free field and a 
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conquered people at their mercy, and 
since they are admirable organizers, 
they will hnd a way, holding us 
crushed and expiring under their 
heels, to extort rrom us a last word 
of gratitude. 

“ Hunter,” M. de Malongrin 
concluded, ” Medviedoff used in our 
presence one day that strange word 
‘ Bolshevism.’ It is a new word, 
ugly and ill-sounding enough to make 
a tour of the world and to acclimate 
itself in all countries. For reasons 
which you know I shall not be 
present at its hatching, but I strongly 
believe that it will rapidly lose the 
rudeness of its harmony and will 
sound like sweet music in the ears 
of the great financiers. 

“ I augur less good from it for 
the people, although the latter loves 
to change masters on condition of 
always being beaten. But though it 
pleases it to be beaten, it is for us 
to prevent its always being beaten. 
That is the task which I confide to 
you, my boy, with all the remorse 
which I feel at not having shown 
myself worthy of it. For, though 
the world perish, we must preserve 
the people of France, the only good 
people, the only great people, the 
only worthy people, the only one 
which will have reaped enough glory 
in this war to find itself, after its 
victory, surrounded by enemies. 

“ And now. Hunter, good-bye. 
All my papers are in order. Tele- 
grapli to Paris after you hear the 
news. For you, as for everybody 
else, my death will be due to 
accident.” 

I had taken M. de Malongrin’s 
hand. 

“ You will not do this, Monsieur 
le Consul! ” I cried. “ You will not 
do this?” 

He looked at me with a smile. 


“ Do you believe that the death of 
an old fellow like me has so much 
importance at this minute when so 
many others are perishing—^the 
young and the strong, who have no 
reproach to address themselves 
except that they have done their 
duty only too well? ” 

Then, slowly, with a firm voice, 
strangely sonorous, like that in which 
men talked at the front before the 
great silence preceding the de¬ 
parture for the attack: 

“ But if they learn the truth, so 
much the better I It will show to all 
those foreigners here that a Consul 
of France still knows how to die, my 
boy 1 Come in now, Gueyrard,” he 
added, turning to the porter, who 
had presented himself in answer to a 
ring. 

There is a narrow place, near 
Versoix, where the currents of the 
lake are so strong that a boat 
handled by an inexperienced oars¬ 
man may easily upset. The news¬ 
papers attributed to a sudden move¬ 
ment of the rower the accident 
which happened to the canoe 
Mouette, in which M. de Malongrin 
had gone out on the lake. On tins 
occasion the same newspapers re¬ 
called the need of marking this 
dangerous spot with bell-buoys. 

All M. de Malongrin’s docu¬ 
ments were found in order. The 
investigator sent by the Minister 
was content to make his report at the 
Kursaal, under my direction. The 
various inquiries into the Porod- 
ziansko case were stopped by the 
Minister’s orders and all the papers 
relating to it were destroyed. 

I did not transmit those which 
were put into my hands by the 
consul. May he pardon me! 

I did not transmit them because—« 


\{To be "concluded) 
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The Library Mouse 

B, 

Alfredo Panzini 

from the Italian by Elizabeth Abbott 
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I e 

Alfredo Panzini, a man now in middle age, was well known before the war for tales | 

and novels inspired mostly by the historic grandeurs of -the various Italian districts. | 

But he is one of the older men most responsive to newer tendencies in Italian letters and | 

owes his present eminence in Italy and abroad largely to the enthusiasm of the younger | 

men for him. Panzini is in fact a ** character.** As an Inspector of Education he | 

travels up and down the peninsula collecting the savory anecdotes of all the regions and = 

enriching his mental picture gallery with all sorts of caricatures. These form the basis | 

of his more recent books and of his celebrated conversation. Panzini is in chronic i 

I /rrror of vh) men and Bolshevists (see " Wanted a Wife,** which has just been translated 1 

I into English, and ** The World is Round **)—of women, without whose society he cannot | 

I live, and of Bolshevists who may sometime deprive him of property he does not own. | 

I Flippant, ironical, skeptical, good-natured, Panzini has become one of the foremost | 

I humorists of Italy. 1 

= • = 
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ROFESSOR SIGISMONDO 
FULAI had something on 
his mind—there was no doubt 
of that. 

Professor Sigismondo Fulai (pro¬ 
fessor of Italian literature at the 
University, and as such a Staff Offi¬ 
cer of the army of Higher Learn¬ 
ing) was, despite his fifty years, still 
impressive to look at: tall, well- 
preserved; good health; good teeth; 
and a smile (to show the latter), 
deferential and tolerant. His head, 
though it contained a large and well- 
ordered library (he had another 
library, equally large and well- 
ordered, in his house, nrst floor rear, 
toward the garden) he carried not 
too severely erect, nodding genially 
as he walked. Other features:^ a 
voice that was soft, gentle, placid, 
persuasive; a chin smooth-shaven, 
and not too assertive; shoes in¬ 
variably of patent leather, with a 
squeak that bespoke fashion, chic; 
finally, a valet. 

The valet’s name was Battista. 
Battista differed from his master in 
two important respects: the Profes¬ 
sor’s pen covered reams of paper 
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with the dust of centuries; Battista’s 
feather duster added hieroglyphics 
in the dust of weeks and months. 
The Professor knew the books in his 
library inside and out. Battista 
knew them on the outside only. 

Now for some reason unknown, a 
plague of rodents had descended on 
the library (the one on the first floor 
rear, toward the garden). 

That was why Professor Sigis- 
mondo Fulai (L.H.D., Ph.D., Che¬ 
valier of the Crown, “ commenda- 
tore,” author of “ The Duel in the 
Orlando Furioso ”) had so much on 
his mind. 

Mice! Mice was no name for it. 
Ferocious, elusive, persistent, the 
wicked creatures, with malice afore¬ 
thought, had soon wrought untold 
havoc in the Professor’s beloved 
possessions. One of them had 
nibbled the back off the Ars 
Moriendi (an incunabulum, if you 
please, published at Amsterdam in 
i 486 , with wood cuts of Laurentius 
Costerus Lugodunensis). Another, 
something of a wag, had chosen the 
Professor’s wardrobe for its dwell- 
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Ing place; and there, from midni^t 
till mom, it kept up a most devilish 
gnawing. 

" What do you say, Battista,” the 
Professor observed. “ I venture 
the conjecture that the mouse in my 
wardrobe is the same one that ate 
into the woodcuts of the Ars 
Moriendif ” 

For this presumptive dual guilt, 
the Professor came to hate this par¬ 
ticular mouse with a hatred second 
only to his contempt for those “ fail¬ 
ures ” (men who could neither teach 
nor ‘‘ produce ”) who often referred 
to Professor Sigismondo Fulai as “ a 
library mouse ” (which is humanistic 
slang for book-worm). Now Pro¬ 
fessor Fulai was a kindly soul, yes; 
but he had just a touch of venom in 
his make-up. “ A library mouse” ? 
Not exactly 1 Professor Fulai was 
none of your ascetic pedants in 
baggy trousers and soiled linen. On 
the contrary he was rather proud of 
his worldliness, and could turn a 
graceful witticism when ladies were 
around. A pedant, moreover, is a 
man who rummages around in ar¬ 
chives, bringing the dead to life. 
Professor Fulai circulated through 
drawing rooms, boring the living to 
death. 

“ Battista,” said the Professor, 
” this is getting serious. In my 
closet there we have the tnus 
decutnanus in person. He’s as big 
as an elephant!” 

“ Doctor,” said Battista, “ the cat 
belonging to the janitor downstairs 
has just had kittens. Wait till she 
weans them and I’ll borrow her. 
You’ll see: the mere smell of a cat 
drives mice away.” 

” You think so? ” 

“ Certainly, and meanwhile I’ll 
try some traps 1 ” 

“ Oh, a most ingenious thought!” 
said the Professor. 
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So Battista set his traps, two in 
the library, and one in the ward¬ 
robe. 

That night, as the Professor lay 
listening to the devilish gnawing in 
his closet, he heard the noise stop all 
of a sudden, to be followed by a new 
and strange sound. 

“ Ta set giuntol" said the Profes¬ 
sor, quoting from Dante, Inferno, 
XXII, 126 . (Battista, as well as 
Dante, would have said, “ Pinched, 
you little cuss!”) 

The Professor stuck his feet into 
hfs slippers, lighted a candle, slowly 
opened the door of the wardrobe, 
and saw an insignificant quid cauda- 
turn, darting dizzily round and 
round inside a wire cage. 

Just one wicked little devil of a 
mouse! And such a tiny one! 
Yes, for when the light was gone, 
and the Professor was in bed again, 
no further noise came from the 
wardrobe. 

And Professor Fulai tried to go 
to sleep. But, alas! To have your 
enemy, be he man or mouse, in a 
trap and at your mercy! That is 
enough to keep anyone awake. The 
Professor, at any rate, could not en¬ 
dure the strain. He got up again, 
went to the closet, took the trap up 
in his two hands; and now in the 
light of early dawn began examin¬ 
ing his helpless captive. 

Squeak, squeak, squeak! The 
library mouse was also quoting from 
Dante, probably: “ Oh, Professor, 
for the love or thy God be not so 
cruel!” 

But the Lord hardened the heart 
of Pharaoh. The Professor, his 
mind on the Ars Moriendi, ran 
amuck. He picked up his metal 
paper-cutter, inserted the point be¬ 
tween the wires of the cage, and 
stabbed at his prisoner. The mouse, 
however, side-stepped every thrust. 
In his treatise on the “ Duel in the 
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Orlando Furioso,” the Professor 
had described minutely every com¬ 
bat of the age when knighthood was 
in flower; but his learning suggested 
no device for spearing this tiny 
rodent. 

Except that—^worse luck for it— 
the mouse had a tail, and this liabil¬ 
ity protruded from time to time, 
through the wires of the trap. Now 
the professor, who had no use for 
logical science, in general, and for 
the Professor of Logic at the Uni¬ 
versity in particular, eventually per¬ 
ceived the ad- 
vantages he 
mightdraw 
from this argu- 
m e n t a pos¬ 
teriori. In fact, 
despite the 
shiver of loath¬ 
ing the clammy 
object gave him, 
he grasped 
the protruding 
tail in his An¬ 
gers, drew it 
taut. Axing the 
mouse to the 
bottom of the 
cage. 

“ Battista, have you any dioxide?” 
Thus a strange hollow voice called 
down the silent corridor of die 
house. 

How the mouse came eventually 
to. bite the Professor does not ap¬ 
pear, nor does it appear how it came 
about that the mouse was singed, 
evidently by candle flame, about 
its nose and neck. On these points 
the Professor’s narrative has never 
been quite clear. The probability 
is that the Professor, having, as we 
narrated. Axed the mouse to 
the bottom of the cage, stabbed it 
and supposedly killed it, and was 
bitten while examining its “ dead ” 
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body over the candle flame. At any 
rate, it is certain that in the course 
of the dark and gruesome events 
that transpired in the Professor’s 
bed-room. Professor Fulai, for one 
horrible moment, had the vision— 
and the sensation—of an abomin¬ 
able mouse suspended by its teeth to 
one of his thumbs. 

“ Battista, have you any dioxide?” 

That morning, at ten o’clock, a 
local Sanitarium for Tuberculosis 
was to be dedicated in the pres¬ 
ence of S e n- 
ator X and a 
committee o f 
“represen- 
tative citizens.” 
Professor Sigis- 
m o n d o Fulai 
was to have 
been among the 
latter (repres- 
senting, as we 
said, the Higher 
Learning). But 
when Battista, 
at ten - thirty, 
entered the li¬ 
brary, he found 
the Professor 

2 with his 
ctant, and 

a big book balanced on his knees. It 
was a dictionary, opened at the word 
rabies: “ Rabies, a virulent disease 
common to man and to certain ani¬ 
mals, dogs, cats, mice, . . . begin¬ 
ning with s^ptoms of nervous 
exhilaration, later developing symp¬ 
toms of depression, and ending m 
death.” 

“ Why, doctor,” said Battista, 
“ you were going . . . ” 

“ Battista,” said the Professor, in 
a voice more strangely hollow, “ did 
you And a dead mouse in my bed¬ 
room? ” 

“Yes, doctor.” 
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“ Where is it?” 

“ I threw it into the ash-can.” 

” Go and get that mouse out of 
the ash-can and bring it here to me 1 ” 

“ To what do I owe the honor of 
this visit?” asked the young and 

fashionable Doctor-. R- rising 

graciously from the chair behind his 
desk in the office of the Istituto Pas¬ 
teur. 

‘‘ To a strange set of drcum- 
stances,” the Professor began, “ a 
most peculiar set of circumstances.” 
And he rehearsed the whole story 
from the point where the mice ate 
the back off the Ars Moriendi with 
woodcuts by Laurentius Costerus 
Lugodunensis. 

” Very well,” the doctor inter¬ 
rupted. “ But how did this mouse 
come to bite you? ” 

“ I was holding it by the tail.” 

“ But why were you holding a 
mouse by the tail? lou must have 
been torturing the poor animal.” 

** I suppose I was hurting it,” the 
Professor confessed, shamefaced. 
” Do you think that I may have 
given this mouse the rabies? ” 

'* It is commonly believed, among 
ignorant people,” said the doctor, 
” that rabies may be developed by 
thirst, hunger, and physical maltreat¬ 
ment; but that opinion has no scien¬ 
tific foundation.” 

“How is it produced, then?” 
asked the Professor (who for the 
first time in his life heard himself 
classed amcmg the ignorant). 

“ Why, by transmission, by in¬ 
oculation, that is. However, we 
would have to suppose that the 
mouse of which we are speaking, had 
been bitten, let us say, by a cat 
already infected. That is scarcely 
probable.” 

” But it is not impossible,” haz¬ 
arded Fulai timidly. 

” It is not impossible,” confirmed 
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the little doctor with exasperating 
calmness. 

“ So then, doctor, I am justified in 
believing that this mouse may have 
had rabies? ” 

“Justified? Why, yes I There 
is no law against your thinking so, 
if you like it better that way I ” 

“ Excuse me, on the contrary, I 
should prefer to have it some other ^ 
way; but since so little is known 
about the origin of this disease, I 
have come to you for an indisputable 
proof, such as a laboratory examina¬ 
tion.” 

“ Ah, if you wish, very gladly; but 
we must make a bacteriological 
test ...” 

“On me?” 

“ No, on a rabbit.” 

“ But that will take months 1 ” 
said the Professor, terror-stricken. 

“ Oh, we could take a short cut,” 
said the doctor, complacently strok¬ 
ing his beard, “ stopping at the his¬ 
tological test; seeing it there are 
any of the so-called ‘ Negri bodies ’ 
in the mouse’s brain. But we ought 
to have a good subject to work on I ” 

“ A good mouse ? ” 

“Yes: by ‘good’ I mean well- 
preserved. If putrefaction has set 
m the results are not so conclusive.” 

“ It all happened this morning 
• • • 

“ Oh, then we can go ahead 
nicely.” 

“ Nicely 1 ” thought Fulai. What 
a word to use in such circumstances 1 
Ah, these cold-blooded men of so- 
encel And yet Fulai himself was 
proud of the cold, dispassionate, un¬ 
flinching justice with which he 
probed—vnnsected, as it were—the 
souls of dead poets 1 

However, he brou^t out a box. 
The doctor opened it, unwrapped 
the mouse, and examined it with a 
mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

“ Looks as thou^ it had been 
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burned I ” he said, glancing up at 
Fulai, severely. 

“ Why ... er ... it was my 
valet, my valet, who did it,” said the 
Professor. 

“ Oh, I see. Well, you come back 
tomorrow, and we’ll tell you what 
we find.” 

“ You seem somewhat over¬ 
wrought,” said the doctor, early the 
next morning, on finding Professor 
Fulai on the steps of the Institute, 
haggard, stooped, wild-eyed, waiting 
for the laboratories to open. 

I am a trifle worried,” con¬ 
fessed Fulai with a wan smile. 

“ Often happens that way,” con¬ 
tinued the doctor. “ That’s the 
trouble with you fellows who know 
too much. We have forty-five pa¬ 
tients here now, all bitten by dogs 
that were certainly infected. Yet 
a happier, jollier crowd of people 
you never saw! That’s because they 
are ignorant peasants. Take a man 
like you and the strangest phe¬ 
nomena of auto-suggestion arise. 
Yet, just think, of the three thou¬ 
sand cases treated here we have lost 
only two—a death rate of six one- 
thousandths of one per cent.” 

‘‘ But I might be the third! ” com¬ 
mented Fulai, not so much concerned 
with the other three thousand as 
with himself. 

‘‘You? That’s a great idea!” 

laughed the doctor. ‘‘ Miss B-” 

he called to an assistant in the next 
room. “ What’s the report on No. 
46?” 

“ 46? Just a moment . . . 
Negative, doctor 1 ” 

“ There you are, just as I pre¬ 
dicted!” 

For diirty-six hours a mad su^i- 
cion had been whirling round and 
round in the Professor^ mind much 
like the quid eaudatum in the wire 
trap. But at die word ** negative ” 
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it took fli^t, as a bat (a bat is a 
mouse, in its way—a quid alatum) 
might escape through an open 
window. 

But not for long! Professor 
Fulai was a rigid Positivist in his re¬ 
searches; forever damning out those 
so-called scholars who dared affirm 
anything ” without the document.” 
And, unfortunately, the doctor was 
of the same school; he, too, would 
affirm nothing categorically ” with¬ 
out the document.” 

“Negative!” repeated Fulai, tim¬ 
orously. “ But, doctor, are you 
sure—mathematically ? ” 

The doctor’s face, to Fulai’s re¬ 
newed terror, darkened percep¬ 
tibly. 

‘‘ Mathematically ? Ah, that’s an¬ 
other matter! Morally, yes; but 
mathematically? The microscope is 
pretty reliable; but it sometimes 
fails. To be absolutely sure you 
have to wait a minimum of twenty 
days and a maximum of four 
months, yes, four months! If noth¬ 
ing happens after four months, then 
yon can be sure, mathematically. 
But why not take a chance? I’m 
convinced! ” 

“ Convinced! But you don’t 
know, you don’t know/’* 

“ But you might trust our judg¬ 
ment—^we’re working in these 
things all the time ...” 

At this moment the attendant 
came into the room, carrying a black 
rabbit by the ears, between which 
traces of an inoculation were visible. 
She put the rabbit into a cage, and 
to the latter affixed a placard with 
the date: “ November 28, 192—.’’ 

“ Look, Professor: here’s this 
rabbit. Come back three weeks 
hence, and you’ll find him paralyzed, 
unable to move or eat. We have 
inoculated him with a positive 
serum. Now the report on your 
qiedmen is negative. If we should 
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inoculate a rabbit with a bit of the 
brain of your mouse, you could come 
back here in four months’ time and 
find the subject as chipper and happy 
as this one is now. On that I would 
be willing to bet anything. But you 
say mathematically! As a con¬ 
scientious scientist I* cannot say as 
much—^nor could you, or anybody 
else.” 

“ Well, I think I’d like to be sure. 
Suppose we have a mathematical 
test ... if you don’t mind 1 ” 

“ Oh, very well! Delighted I I’ll 
give you a rabbit, if you insist 1 ” 

“No offense, doctor! But, I 
think . . . yes, it would sort of 
ease my mind! It’s certainly a great 
service you perform for the public 
here!” 

An authority on etiquette, ap¬ 
proaching his subject mathema¬ 
tically, might have'noted an extra 
inch or two in the respective bows 
the two scientists gave each other 
as they separated at the back door 
of the Institute. 

At home Professor Fulai found a 
caller waiting: Doctor Aristarco 
Leviathan, the sensation of the 
literature seminar of the preceding 
year, and a scholar whom Wofessor 
Fulai regarded as the most promis¬ 
ing sprout of his own spiritual 
growth. On one government sdiol- 
arship Doctor Leviathan had been 
to Madrid, whence he had returned 
with three variants of a medieval 
manuscript on the “ Life of Saint 
Eulalia.” On another he had gone 
to Berlin, where his treatise on 
“Dante’s Great-Grandmother on his 
Father’s Side ” had attracted very 
favorable notice. At present he was 
collaborating with “ die Master ” in 
an effort to satisfy a long-felt want 
by a volume on “ The Style of 
Schopenhauer as Compared with 
that of Giacomo Leopardi.” 

But on this occasion Professor 


Fulai had no interest in historical 
collaboration; in fact, the very 
thought of history (where every¬ 
body dies in the end) gave him the 
shivers. 

“ I have come. Professor ...” 
Doctor Leviathan began. 

But Fulai interrupted: “Some 
other time, if you don’t mind, my 
dear Leviathan ...” 

“ You are not feeling well, to¬ 
day?” 

“ A touch of headadie, to tell 
the truth! ” 

“ I thought you were looking 
rather out of sorts! ” 

“ You noticed that? What did 
you notice ? ” 

“ Why, your eyes ...” 

“Glassy?” 

“ I should hardly say slassy. Pro¬ 
fessor . . . rather—if I might ven¬ 
ture—rather too bright—an unusual 
gleam in them! ” 

The unfortunate visit disposed 
of, Fulai hurried to take his pulse. 
It registered ninety-seven to the min¬ 
ute. Ninety-seven 1 That was some¬ 
thing to think about. And his head! 
It felt as though there were a lead 
weight inside it, put there to keep 
his eyes open, like a doll’s. 

“ My, my,” exclaimed die dis¬ 
tracted scientist. “ I must pull my¬ 
self together. Suppose we go to 
workl ” 

Professor Fulai might pri^erly 
have called the Biblioteca liazionale 
the throne proper of his intellectual 
realm. Almost always, as his patent 
leather shoes squeaked down an aisle, 
he could hear someone whisper to 
someone else: “See? There ^es 
Fulai I ” Even on this occasion, 
the ushers and distributors spied 
his advent from afar, and began 
piling up the manuscripts at his 
usual seat in the research reading- 
room. And all about him were 
his beloved students: Alberto G. 
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bending over a dissertation on the 
“ Histories of Alfonso of Barbie 
con Guglielmo N. (a young man 
of the cloth) preparing a critical 
edition of Latin epistles formerly 
attributed to Dante, then declared 
apocryphal, and now proven au¬ 
thentic again; and Miss K. (Miss R. 
was the recognized authority on 
De Mascalcia). 

“ So many mice,” thought Fulai 
now surveying his scholastic progeny 
in disgust. “ So many mice I And 
some day they’ll be gnawing the 
leather off chairs of modem litera¬ 
ture in the Universities 1 ” 

Miss R. came reverently up to 
him: “ Which do you think is better. 
Professor Fulai, Glories Italian or 
Italic Glories f For a piece of verse, 
you know.” 

“ Say cheese, and let it go at 
that! ” snarled Fulai. 

“ Oh, Professor,” stammered the 
girl, dumfounded. 

“ And what’s all this? ” the Pro¬ 
fessor called to a distributor. ” I 
don’t want these things. 1 want a 
text, something — anything — on 
rabies.” 

The man returned with a volume 
bound in sheepskin: A physico- 

medical dissertation of Monsieur 
Boissier de Sauvage, medical Coun¬ 
cillor to his Most Christian Majesty, 
the King of France, on the nature 
and cause of rabies, wherein are 
considered various remedies and 
preventives of said disease; with, 
appended, a treatise on various 
poisonous snakes of Italy, from 
Latin rendered into the Vulgar 
Tongue with commentary, and pub¬ 
lished under license of the Royal 
Stationers.’’ 

“ Who told you to bring me this 
stale stuff? ” snapped the Professor. 

“ But, Commendatore,” pleaded 
the attendant, “ you said ‘ any¬ 
thing’!” 
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Fulai made no reply. His eye 
was running over the vanous pages 
as he turned them rapidly: “ spinal 
matter dryer than normal ”... 
“ heart wrinkled and shriveled ” 
. . . He gasped as his attention 
stopped on this: “die rabic virus 
manifests its presence most dele- 
teriously in the gullet.” 

The Professpr dropped the book, 
seized his coat and hat, and made 
for the open air. An iron grip 
seemed to have closed about his 
throat. 

At four o’clock. Countess Bosis 
\rith the wife of Senator D. held 
court at “ The Tea-Room ”—a 
circle which the Professor regularly 
attended, since the Countess was of 
the “ intellectual ” set, and ex¬ 
pressed great admiration for “ The 
Duel in the Orlando Furioso.” Be¬ 
sides, she always served macaroons 
with her tea. On issuing from the 
National Library, Professor Fulai 
turned mechanically toward “ The 
Tea-Room.” But he checked him¬ 
self : “ How could I eat a macaroon 
with my throat in this condition ? I 
must walk, walk! ” 

And he walked. He walked long 
and far; and not alone; for a demon 
was ever at his side suggesting a 
number of despairing or consoling 
observations: 

“ A professor going around bark¬ 
ing, and biting people, like a mad 
dog! Ugh! . . . 

“A hydrophobic Professor I Ugh! 

”. . . ‘ but softly, as a candle 
flame is spent’: yes, Petrarch died 
with a volume of poems open in his 
hand!” 

Darkness fell upon the streets and 
it began to rain. But the Professor 
kept on walking. He passed the city 
limits, and before him a country 
boulevard extended, lined with syca¬ 
mores on either hand. To one side 
the cemetery. The .white walls of 
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this lugubrious abode of the dead 
brought Fulai from his. absorptign 
with a shudder of terror: “ Why,” 
he reflected, meritally: ” Just like a 
mad dog! I must have been going 
it this way for miles and miles?’ 

“ But doctor, you are soaking 
wet,” said Battista, as the Professor 
entered his house again. “ Couldn’t 
you borrow an umbrella? ” 

“ Fact is, my dear Battista, I 
didn’t think of it. I had a lot of 
work to do at the University; then 
at tea with Countess Bosis, I met 
the Senator’s wife and she asked me 
to take dinner with him. I forgot 
to telephone that I was dining out, 
Battista, old man.” 

The valet stared at his master in 
astonishment. For the first time in 
their long life together had the Pro¬ 
fessor addressed him with a term of 
affection. 

“ You are not feeling well, doc¬ 
tor?” 

“ Just a touch of sore throat, my 
dear fellow! Don’t bother to get 
dinner, of course. Is the lamp in 
my room lit? ” 

Lampas, latnpados, the Professor 
declined; but his mind instantly 
flitted to the seven wise and the 
seven foolish virgins, who knew 
‘‘ neither the hour nor the day when 
the bridegroom cometh! ” Queer 
how all literature was filled with the 
thought of death! 

He put out the light and crawled 
into bed. “ And yet . . . why 
should I be afraid ? Afraid of what, 
after all? Of death? Well, all the 
men I ever studied died at some time 
or other . . . Petrarch, with a 
book open in his hand . . . But an 
old codger he was, seventy at least. 
I’m not a day over fifty. * Wel¬ 
come my dying spirit into the world 
of peace! ’ What depressing stuff 
even those poems to Laura! What 


an idiot I was to fool \nth that 
mouse! ” 

The Professor arose and lighted 
the lamp. A bottle of water was 
standing beside a glass on the 
dresser. 

“ Wonder if I can swallow? ” 

In his eagerness to find this con¬ 
solation, a drop of the fluid went 
down the wrong way. The Pro¬ 
fessor choked. 

It was absurd, as Professor Fulai 
admitted to himself—but an uncon¬ 
trollable impulse kept urging him. 
In spite of his bad night, to go to 
the Istituto Pasteur early the next 
morning. Four months! That was 
the negative limit. If .the rabbit 
were going to show the disease, it 
might come down with it at any mo¬ 
ment. How was the rabbit, any¬ 
way? No better way of finding out 
than to go and see. 

“ He’s doing splendidly, profes¬ 
sor ! ” said the doctor. 

“ You mean he’s not going to 
die?” 

“ Never in the world! ” 

“ But I’m afraid I am going to.” 
And Professor Fulai told the story 
of his preceding afternoon and 
night. 

‘‘ Too mudi work in the library, 
Professor,” said the Doctor, gaiW. 
“ But I have an idea. Doctor X., 
the greatest living expert on rabies, 
is paying us a visit just now. He’s 
in the laboratory with the attendant. 
I’ll have him look you over.” 

Professor X. was a colleague of 
Professor Fulai; in fact, it was 
always a question among the students 
of the University whether Professor 
Fulai knew more, or less, about the 
Cinquecento than Professor X. 
about germs. Taken together they 
were the two Jehovahs of the Uni¬ 
versity, and each was jealous of see¬ 
ing any other gods before himself. 
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For years they had distantly bowed 
to each other across the width of 
the faculty assembly hall, Fulai 
never dreaming that he would some 
day fall into the clutches of this ter¬ 
rible man. At the moment he would 
have taken to his heels, had not a 
still greater terror detained him. 

“ My young colleague here,” the 
eminent physician began after listen¬ 
ing to Fulai’s narrative, “ has a ten¬ 
dency to exaggerate on the side of 
thoroughness. He won’t object to 
my saying this, because he is an old 
pupil of mine. 

I might even say 
that, shut up as 
he is with his 
laboratory re¬ 
search, he 
knows much 
more about rab¬ 
bits than he does 
about men; with 
the result that 
he often carries 
into his treat¬ 
ment of specific 
cases in people, 
the rigorous 
methods he 
would use in ex¬ 
perimenting on 

rabbits. Sublilitas naturae sub- 
tilitatem argumentandi multis parti- 
bus superatl So much for this 
‘ mathematically ’ you were talking 
about. His ‘ mathematically ’ would 
do very well for rabbits; but not so 
w’ell in your case. He should never 
have gone beyond the microscopic 
examination. If the inoculation he 
performed gave no virus rabbicum 
to the rabbit, it gave the fear of the 
virus rabbicum to you—and the fear 
of rabies is almost as bad as the 
disease. Now, why did not my 
young friend, the doctor here, if you 
insisted on a mathematical test, take 
the extreme precaution in your case 


(we have a sure cure for rabies, as 
you know) ? His good sense told 
him there was not the slightest prob¬ 
ability of infection. And what you 
are most in need of is not a serum 
against hydrophobia, but a sedative 
for your nerves. You owe an 
apology to this poor rabbit, my dear 
colleague. It’s your fault that it 
has been put to all this trouble. The 
least you can do is pay a visit to this 
little animal from time to time I ” 

“ And I’ll always find him in good 
health? ” 

‘ ‘ M a t h e- 
matically! ” 

“Battista, old 
fellow, I never 
felt better in my 
life! But, say, 
don’t you think 
this soup is a 
pretty flimsy 
diet for a man 
my size and in 
my condition ? ” 
“What do 
you say to a filet 
mignon with po¬ 
tatoes pont neuf 
on the side? ” 

“ That’s the 
talk, Battista, old boyl Something 
good and solid I And a drop of 
Barolo, too, eh? Ever taste any¬ 
thing quite so good as our Barolo ? I 
don’t think a man ever had a butler 
to match you, my dear Battista! 
Just take a sip of diis wine! . . . ” 
Yes, the Professor was out of 
danger . . . And yet, and yet . . . 
it was just as well to keep an eye on 
the rabbit . . .! 

“ We gave you a white one,” said 
the attendant who answered the 
laboratory bell because the doctor 
was out. “ And you ought to see 
how he eats!” She escorted him 
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through the laboratory, to the end 
of the line of cages. 

“ Which is mine? ’’ asked the Pro¬ 
fessor. 

“ Here you are 1 ” 

“ But he’s all curled up 1 ” 

“ That doesn’t matter 1 See how 
bright his eyes are, and how sleek 
his fur I Pipin I Pipin! Pipin I See 
how he perks up? Oh, he’s the 
cutest scamp we ever had here I 
Pipin! Pipin!” 

“ And he eats! ” the Professor 
gloated, as though that were the 
most surprising miracle in the world. 
” Just see him stow that bran 
away! ” 

“Now these over here, you see, 
have the disease! ” And the at¬ 
tendant led the Professor to some 
ether cages. “ They are paralyzed; 
and sometimes they bite at one an¬ 
other. Here is one, for instance, 
tearing at the bars of his cage.” 

“ imd do men get that way, too?” 

“ Ah, yes, poor things! Some¬ 
times we have to tie them up! ” 

Professor Fulai shuddered at the 
horrible danger he had so narrowly 
escaped! 

“ Is it true they are afraid of run¬ 
ning water—the men, I mean ? ” 

“ Yes, that is one of the sounds 
that sometimes brings on convul¬ 
sions.” 

Fulai handed a fifty lira note to 
the attendant, on going away. But 
just as she was closing the door he 
called to her: 

“ My good woman, don’t you sup- 
ose you could find a better place to 
eep my rabbit? A decent room, 
you understand, with plenty of light? 
In that dark corridor he might catch 
cold, or something, and then we 
wouldn’t be sure! Give him first- 
class quarters, and I’ll pay you 
liberally for the extra trouble! ” 

“ Battista,” called the Professor, 
the next morning, without getting 


out of bed. “ Just turn the water 
on good and hard in my bathroom, 
and let it run till I tell you to stop I ” 

As the valet obeyed, Fulai looked 
at his own figure, outlined under the 
coverlet, expectantly. 

“Not a tremor! Doesn’t affect 
me in the least! ” 

He leaped out of bed, and taking 
up a bottle of “ barolo,” tossed off 
a full glass of the strong wine. 

The Professor nevertheless put a 
red mark against the “ 28 ” on die 
page reserved for March in his cal¬ 
endar. And when the fatal four 
months were past, he entered on a 
new lease of life, becoming quite a 
normal person again, as Battista ob¬ 
served (though perhaps a little more 
attentive to his general health and 
a little more pedantic in his con¬ 
versation).- He returned to his 
work with passionate interest, en¬ 
riching the library in his head with 
much more information, and the 
library on the first floor rear, 
towards the garden, with many new 
books (which Battista continued to 
dust, from time to time). 

“ Do you think we really must 
keep those three cats here ? ’’ asked 
Fulai. “They’re terribly dirty about 
the house! And as for that rabbit 
!” 

• • • I 

For Pipin, the months of quaran¬ 
tine over, had been added to the 
Professor’s bachelor household, 
where he had full liberty to do 
everything he pleased. 

“ And he takes advantage of it, 
too! ” said Fulai one evening to Doc¬ 
tor Leviathan, as they were discuss¬ 
ing foot-note twenty-seven to the 
eighteenth chapter on Schopenhauer 
and Leopardi. “ Just look at the 
little pink-eyed devil! But I like the 
brute! I got attached to him those 
days when I was in danger of my 
life!” 
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Gunnar Gunnarsson 

From the Danish (Iceland) by Peter Kristensen 



Gunnar Gunnarsson is one of the most *widely read authors 
witiny in Danish, and this in spite of the fact that Danish 
is not his native tongue. He vaas born in Iceland in 1889, 
and learned Danish, which is as different from Icelandic — 
the ancient language of Scandinavia—as French from Latin, 
in order to secure a wider audience. Two of his books, 
” Guest the One-Eyed/* and **The Sworn Brothers/* have 
been translated into English. 

His work includes both verse and prose, but his greatest 
achievement is a series of novels, to which ** Guest the One- 
Eyed** belongs, which though modern in spirit and technique 
are reminiscent of the old Norse sagas. 


L ong before daybreak Big-Jon 
rolled out of the rags of the 
family bed. He fumbled 
about for his clothes in the dark 
and put them on without striking a 
light. The floor creaked under his 
weight every time he moved and 
drowned out all other sounds in the 
room. But when he stood still he 
could hear the breathing of the sleeps 
ing children . . . and his wife’s 
silence. But he gave no sign that he 
was aware she was awake. And 
without speaking to her he stole out 
of the room as soon as he was 
dressed. 

He fumbled his way out through 
the familiar winding halls. From 
habit he bent his head as he passed 
through the low door into the bam. 
He loosened some hay from the 
stack and shook it up a little—^all 
without striking a light. Then he 
took an armful, shook it well and 
squeezed it tightly in his arms, so 
that the loose straws would fall out 
there and not be wasted on the way. 
TTien he carried the hay out through 
the bam door, through a short pas* 

II 


sage and then in through another 
door. 

The cow was already awake when 
he had passed its door on the way 
to the barn. 

It received him with a muffled 
“ Moo-oo.” 

He went into the stall and care¬ 
fully put the hay in front of it 
against the wall. 

At last he struck a match and 
lighted an oil lamp that hung from 
one of the beams that supported the 
roof. 

Then he began to shovel the 
manure out of the narrow gutter 
back of the stall. When he was 
through with that he went out to 
look at the weather. 

He had to lift the storm door, 
which opened outwards, from its 
hinges, and it was a great deal of 
trouble. It had snowed heavily dur¬ 
ing the night. When he had nnally 
forced it off, he looked at the greyish 
wall of snow that covered the whole 
door opening. 

With great effort he shoveled a 
hole beside the outer wall. Then 
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he crawled out and came up into a 
clear, frosty night. 

It had stopped snowing. 

He began to shovel the snow 
away from the door, to make a path 
through the heavy drift. 

He worked like a madman. 
Shoveled like a Berserker to keep 
from thinking. Made the path 
twice as wide as was necessary on 
purpose. And as soon as he was 
through he began energetically to 
look for the hole that he had 
chopped in the icy covering of the 
brook some days before in order to 
have water all the time. The hole 
was completely snowed under, but 
after a long seardi he found it and 
opened it again. 

When he was through with that, 
day had begun to break. He could 
not find anything else to attend to. 
There was nothing to do but go in 
again. 

On the way he looked in at the 
cow. It was dark in the stable, so 
his wife must have gotten up and 
taken the oil lamp while he was out* 
side. 

He shambled along the passages 
like’ a thief. But below the opening 
that led up to the living-room, he 
stopped to listen. 

He heard what he had been 
afraid of—the children’s crying 
voices. . . The boy’s and the 
girl’s pleading, the constant, unend¬ 
ing prayer for food . . . food . . 

food. 

The strong man stood and trem¬ 
bled . > I. and did not know what 
to do. 

Inwardly he cried like a child, 
hopeless, desperate. And he did 
not feel his own hunger. Or it min¬ 
gled inseparably with his other inner 
sufferings. 

He heard the subdued and quiet¬ 
ing voice of his wife: 

*‘As soon as the cow has eaten 
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and been watered, I’U go out and 
milk it. Be good, children, in the 
meantime.” 

But her comforting sounded de¬ 
spairing. 

Then he felt immdated with hope¬ 
lessness—^went to the bottcmi like an 
exhausted swimmer. 

He staggered out in the foremost 
hut and stretched his hands up for 
something that was stuck back of a 
beam in the low ceiling. And un¬ 
rolled the butcher knife from a strip 
of burlap in which it was wrapped to 
kera it from rusting. 

There was nothing else to do-^e 
had to slaui^ter the cow. The bit 
of milk it gave was as nothing to 
him, the wife and the children. If 
they had only that it would not be 
long before they died of hunger. 
But dien how long would it be be¬ 
fore the cow would be eaten up? 
And what then ? Yes, what then ? 

He looked at the butcher knife in¬ 
voluntarily. He thought he saw 
blood on it—^and wiped it off has¬ 
tily. Then he looked at the rag he 
had used. No, there was no trace 
of blood—of course. 

But he felt the cold sweat of fear 
and despair on his brow. And he 
mumbled and repeated several 
times: 

“ God help me—God help me— 
God help me.” 

Then he hid the knife again bade 
of the beam and went into tne living- 
room. 

The children became silent as 
soon as he opened the door. 

His wife looked at him. She had 
large brown eyes in a pale, hunTCr- 
stricken face. Their eyes met. JHc 
looked to one side and sat down in 
silence. 

For a long time they sat without 
speaking. 

Daybreak sent a weak flicker of 
light through the frozen window- 
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panes. The wife sat and knitted. 

The children lay and swallowed 
their sobs—because the mother had 
asked them not to cry when their 
father was present. 

There was not another sound 
heard in the room than the click of 
the steel needles, as they met in the 
stitches. And now and then a 
choked sob from one of the chil* 
dren. 

Then the wife suddenly put the 
knitting away, took the lamp and 
started out. 

“ I have not watered the cow 
yet,” said Big>Jon and got up heav* 
dy. 

She remained standing for a whUe 
with the lamp in her hand as if she 
wanted to say something, now that 
the silence had been broken. But 
then she gave up the idea, and 
handed him the lamp without a 
word. And he went out. 

She sat down again and knitted a 
while. 

The children began to cry loudly. 

When a few minutes had passed 
she got up. 

“ Be good now, children, and I’ll 
soon come with the milk,” she said 
and went out of the room. 

The children were silent for a 
minute. Then the girl, who was 
the younger of the two, said: 

“ I guess we don’t get any Christ¬ 
mas candles this time.” 

“_No,” snuffled the boy, “ and no 
Christmas porridge.” 

“And no cut-out bread like we 
used to,” added the girl. 

“ Nor any Christmas cake.” 

The boy cried silently. The 
memory of Christmas cake had been 
too much for him. 

” Mother cries so often,” said the 
girl. ^ She had not yet succumbed to 
weepinp;, though her voice was thin 
and whimpering. 

“ If only we weren’t so hungry,” 


the boy suddenly howled loudly. 

Big-Jon had just set the pail of 
water in the stall for the cow, when 
his wife appeared at the door. She 
did not look at him. But quietly, 
almost as if she were apologizing, 
she said: 

“ Today, then, we have only the 
milk ... the quart and a half.”' 

He did not answer right away. 

He stood and followed widi ap¬ 
parent interest the lowering of the 
water in the pail. 

“And tomorrow is Christmas,” 
the wife continued, even more 
quietly than before. 

“ It is so hard on the children,” 
she added after a while—this time 
she barely whispered. 

Big-Jon did not answer. He only 
looked at her and thought whether 
he should suggest killing the cow. 
She broke down and began to cry 
when she met his glance. 

“ I’ll try to go down to the set¬ 
tlement,” he said finally. “ But I 
cannot be home before some time 
tomorrow. Are you afraid to be 
alone with the children? ” 

“ I will not be afraid of anything, 
soon,” she answered harshly. She 
got up and tried to control her weep¬ 
ing. Then she added gently: 

“ You can drink what milk there 
is in the cow before you go.” 

“ No 1 ” he answered and tried to 
appear cheerful. “ I will be the one 
who gets to the food first.” 

Then he put an empty bag under 
his arm and left. 

Toward evening he reached the 
settlement, after having walked 
without stopping for ten hours. He 
found the store full of customers. 
They stood in a crowd before the 
counter. Three busy clerks ran 
back and forth. Only a few could 
be waited on at a rime. Big-Jon 
heard that in order to expedite ser¬ 
vice everyone was asked to have a 
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written list of his requirements. He 
borrowed a pencil, got hold of a 
piece of wrapping paper and began 
to make out a list. He thought at 
the same time: 

" All the others are getting what 
they ask for without any nonsense, 
and they can’t be debt-free any more 
than 1 am. So maybe I’ll get what 
I write down—because it’s Christ¬ 
mas—or because of the rush.” 

And he added to the list, in addi¬ 
tion to the necessities, two Christmas 
' candles, and one doll. He dared 
not go beyond that. 

When his turn came and he 
handed the clerk his slip, his clumsy, 
dirty hand shook. He still hoped, 
however, that the clerk would wait 
on him without any delay as he had 
the others. 

But the clerk looked at him when 
he took the slip, glanced at it hastily, 
looked at him again—and then went 
over and looked in the big ledger, 
'rhen he went into the office with the 
slip. 

When Big-Jon saw that, his heart 
began to beat like that of a boy 
caught cheating. 

The clerk came back immediately 
and went over to Big-Jon. 

“ The manager wishes to speak to 
you in the office.” 

All expectation and gladness died 
in Big-Ton’s heart. He started dully 
toward the back of the store, and 
on the way he thought: 

“ I probably won’t get the candles 
and the doll.” 

He remained standing just inside 
the office door. 

“ You owe us two hundred 
crowns,” said the manager, and 
looked up from his books. 

Big-Jon nodded. But found no 
answer. 

** When do you intend to pay us?” 

** As soon as I can,” answered 
Big-Jon almost inaudibly. 


“ That is to say, never.” 

The manager got op and handed 
him the slip. 

“ When you pay, say one hun¬ 
dred, you can come and get what you 
have on here—the candles and the 
other things,” he added, scornfully. 

And now that he had worked him¬ 
self into a temper, he continued: 

“ But until then you oughtn’t, at 
any rate, be extravagant. And today 
you certainly do not get anything.” 

Then he sat down again at the 
desk and appeared not to notice that 
Big-Jon remained standing and 
made no move to go. 

“ We have nothing at home,” said 
Big-Jon, at last, low and sorrow¬ 
fully. ‘‘ And the cow will soon be 
dry.” 

There was a long pause between 
the sentences. 

The manager kept on writing, 
without noticing him. 

“ And it is Christmas tomorrow,” 
continued Big-Jon. 

The manager jumped up. 

‘‘What do I care? I’m busy, 
man. Go to the constable. If he’ll 
sign the slip you can get the things— 
on the parish account. Good-bye.” 

He turned away from him, and 
sat down again at the desk, with his 
back to Big-Jon. 

Big-Jon stood pale and quivering. 
His eyes burned with pleading and 
hate at the same time. 

‘‘ I shall not go to the constable,” 
he said heavily, at last. ‘‘ My fam¬ 
ily is not going to be auctioned off 
to the lowest bidder. My children 
are not going to be dc^ for every¬ 
one to kick around. Even if I am 
a poor devil, I always have Ae way 
out of dying—^and of taking tbe 
others with me.” 

He was so angry that he could 
hardly pronounce the words. 

The manager appeared to be ab¬ 
sorbed in his accounts, as if he did 
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not even suspect the presence of an¬ 
other. 

When Big-Jon stopped there was 
a longer pause. 

It was Big-Jon who finally broke 
it. He stammered out in a plead¬ 
ing voice, in which, however, the 
anger still quivered: 

“ I have two hungry children at 
home.” 

The manager got up again and 
came toward him, red in the face 
and trembling with anger. 

“ What the devil do I care? Am 
I supposed to support your young 
ones ? I have trusted you too much 
already. You owe the business 
more than I can in any way be re¬ 
sponsible for. You ought to be 
thankful, too, that I don’t send for 
your cow and sell it. And have 
your buildings torn down and sell 
them, too! You built them only a 
little while ago, so the lumber must 


Big-Jon had been standing bent 
forward in a shamed, humble atti¬ 
tude. At that he lifted his head and 
straightened up. 

“ And I am, too. I am too good 
to beg from a louse like you. 
Haven’t I always traded with you? 
And paid you as regularly as I 
could? I guess the store in all these 
years has easily made the money I 
now owe it. You know that I 
lost all my sheep in a snowstorm, 
and found only a few of the dead 
bodies, most of them not fit to eat. 
And you send me to the parish. But 
I’ll never go there alive. You’ll 
never have that satisfaction.” 

He laughed harshly. 

“ Now, I’ll kill the cow first. We 
can live on that for a time. . . 
Then, what happens after that will 
be your responsibility.” 

The manager had turned his back. 
Now he faced him again. 



be fairly good. If you are too nice “ My responsibility? Are you 
to go to th^e parish, then perhaps you crazy, man? I have absolutely no 
are too proud to stand here and responsibility in this case. Have / 
. . . beg.” any call to provide for you and 

He hissed the last word in Big- yours? An insolent peasant like 
Jon’s face. you. Because I have been consid¬ 

erate with you in the past, I am now 
to have the duty of providing for 
you and yours? For my part—you 
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can go to Hell 1 —^yes, that’s what I 
said. But if you slaughter the cow 
you have given me as security you’ll 
be put in jail . . . and it would 
be a good thing for you. I won’t 
spare you. Now you know that.” 

Big-Jon had remained very still, 
following the manager who raged 
back and forth in the office only with 
his eyes. Then he grabbed the 
manager’s hand before he could pre¬ 
vent it, and said with an evil smile: 

“ Good-bye. . . . And remem¬ 
ber what I tell you. Me and mine 
will not be thrown on the parish 
. . . not alive. I don’t care 
whose money buries us—if we are 
buried at all—^when we are dead. It 
makes no difference. But now I say: 
Till we meet again. Till we meet 
again I Do you know where? Shall 
I whisper it to you ?” 

Big-Jon leaned toward the man¬ 
ager, squeezed his hand so he had to 
clench his teeth to keep from 
screaming, and hissed close to his 
face: 

“ In Hell I” 


Then he pushed the manager 
from him, turned quickly and 
grasped the door-knob—but so 
dumsily that the knob came off with¬ 
out the door opening. Then he sum¬ 
marily kicked the door to pieces, 
pushed aside the crowd that had col¬ 
lected, and disappeared out of the 
store. 

The manager stood a while as if 
paralyzed. Then he dashed out 
after him. He saw the giant-like 
figure storming along—^up towards 
the mountain. He had run out with 
the intention of stopping him. But 
when it came to the point, he could 
not get himself to call to him. 

went back into the office, paid 
no attention to the questicms that 
were put to him in the store, and be- 

f ;an to write again. But he could 
nd no peace. 


“ He is taking the mountain 
road,” he mumbled. ” Not through 
the valley. He won’t meet anybody 
. . . but he can’t be as crazy as 

that. . . He can’t be that crazy.” 

He tried to forget it, to do some 
work, but he was not successful. He 
had calmed down a little, and was 
not as ang^ as he had been before. 

” But mis thing is all wrong,” he 
continued, mumbling. “ Would he 
really . . . ? Would he really? 
Rather than accept charity. . . 

How mad he gotl Devilish dis¬ 
position. He’s almost as bad as 
I am.” 

He smiled, involuntarily. 

” I could easily use a man like 
that. He must be able to do the 
work of two. It’s a damn ^ame I 
let him go. I could help him get on 
his feet again. Why should he sit 
up there'in that miserable hut and 
starve? He can never help himself 
there—now that he has lost every¬ 
thing—-even credit. What limbs. 

. . . And what strength.” He 

rubbed his hand. 

A couple of times while he sat 
there, it occurred to him that he 
could overtake him with a horse and 
sled. But every time he wanted to 
give orders to hitch up he seemed 
nailed to the diair. . . He had 

never humbled himself for anyone. 
Should he do It now for this fellow ? 

Then a door that led from his 
house to the office opened and his 
wife came in. 

” Little Bjorn is sick,” she said as 
she came toward him. 

He jumped up from the chair. 
And he turned so pale that his wife 
stopped in fright. 

“Dear, what Is it?” 

“ Is little Bjorn . . . sick? ” he 
stammered. 

She laughed. 

“ It is just a little stomach-ache,” 
she said, smiling. “ He has been. 
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in the kitchen all day with the girls, 
and he has taken a little too much 
of the Christmas baking, on account. 
Couldn’t one of the clerks run over 
to the doctor? The girls are so 
busy. But what are you thinking 
of? You’re not listening.” 

The manager suddenly recalled 
Big-Jon’s voice, as he said: “ 1 have 
two hungry children at home 
...” He would never be able to 
forget that voice if he did not help 
now. He turned to his wife. 

“ No, the clerks are too busy. 
There is something that must be 
done at once. Let one of the girls 
run to the doctor. We’ll _ have 
enough stuff baked for Christmas 
anyway. And fill a box with some 
of the best we have—quickly.” 

His wife was used to his vehe¬ 
mence, and was therefore in no 
hurry. 

“ What do you mean ? Who are 
you going to give a box of cakes to ? 
And how is it that the door is 
smashed? ” 

Hurry, I say,” interrupted the 
manager. “ It’s funny how women 
always have so much to talk about. 
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The donkey who smashed the door 
is going to get the box, if you really 
have to know.” 

Then he rushed into the store like 
a madman. He descended among 
clerks and customers like a storm. 
Gave one of the clerks orders to 
hitch up his sled at once. Set others 
to packing thii^ in boxes. Dashed 
back to the office to fill his pocket 
flask and put on his overcoat. In 
the meantime he muttered: 

“ The quicker I overtake him, the 
shorter will be the walk home. For 
I’ll have to let him have the 
horse and sled for the trip home 
it’s so far—the damned rascal. He 
threatened me, damn it ... I 
have never known anything like it 
. . . No, it won’t do to put on 

too much.” 

When everything was ready, and 
he had settled himself on the seat of 
the sled, he was still muttering as he 
whipped away madly at the poor 
nag: 

“ In Hell he said, the devil . . . 
I’ll pay him back for that! Now 
will you see If you can get a move on, 
you stiff-legged worm!” 
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The Fault of Another 


By 

Teffi 

From the Russian by Princess Alexander Gagarine 


I Teffi is the nom de plume of one of the most engaging humorists in recent Russian 

i literature, Nadezhda Alexandrovna Buchinshaya. She was born in 1876. Her grand- 

i father was a poet whose work was of a mystic characier, her father a professor and 

I well-known speaker. She was raised in an atmosphere of opulence and as a child was 

1 an indefatigable reader. She was strongly influenced from the first by the work of 

Chekhov. Her first poem appeared in 1901. She became very popular with her sketches 
and stories and was a regular contributor to one of the most important pre-RevoluUon 
dailies **Russkoe Slovo/* She continued to write satirical sketches of the Revolution 
until the paper was suppressed by the Bolshevists, and she was forced to flee from Russia. | 
She has been associated vfUth the refugee groups in Paris and Prague. 1 
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D uring lunch, at the Milme’s, 
everybody was talking about 
the Gouzikof scandal. That 
he did not pay his debts, ,was an es¬ 
tablished fact, but now it had come 
out that, after flirting with a lady 
'(probably Mine. Zanevitch), he 
had borrowed her husband’s cigar¬ 
ette case from her—“ to have it 
ifopied,” he said—and then failed 
to return it—pawned it—or even 
sold it outright. Poor Mme. Zane- 
yitchl What a situation! Of 
(Course she had only herself to blame 
i—what could she have seen in that 
man? 

' ,In the afternoon, Vera Miline 
went to the Gatine’s—it was their 
reception day—and tea was being 
served at a table covered with cakes 
and jellies, and round the table a 
group of some ten people were talk¬ 
ing animatedly. 

On the sofa, where two fat ladies 
were peacefully creaking in their 
corsets, sat Mme. Zanevitch, lan¬ 
guidly contemplating her own feet 
through a lorgnette. 

Vera Miline assumed a suitably 
cheerful expression and joined the 
group by the tea-table. They were 
talking about the remarkable case 


of a steward, who had died recently. 
It had been disclosed that he had 
been the most scrupulously honest 
maiv—not only had he never taken 
a kopek of the sums passing throu^ 
his hands, but he had even added 
some of his own. Suddenly, a red, 
bald colonel slapped his Imee and 
exclaimed loudly: 

“ This reminds me—have tou 
heard the news? . . . Our Dr. 
Gouzikof has been ’ committed for 
trial 1” 

Vera Miline’s heart stopped'beat- 
ingl Surely the Colonel did not 
know that Mme. Zanevitch was im¬ 
plicated in this affair I Heavens! 
How awkward and unpleasant—and 
how awfully badly Mme. Zane¬ 
vitch must be feeling now! Vera 
sat motionless, afraid to look at 
Mme. Zanevitch and feeling the 
blood rising to her face, in an over¬ 
whelming blush. 

“Yes, yes!” gaily replied an 
engineer, who was sitting by the 
Colonel. “ I heard it too. The 
man seems to have done all sorts^ of 
shady things here—even to stealing 
cigarette cases ...” 

The entrance of a new caller in¬ 
terrupted him. .Vera Miline cau- 
l8 
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tiously glanced at Mme. Zanevitch: 
that lady was unconcernedly eating 
a strawberry tartlet with evident 
relish. 

The newcomer brought a new 
topic of conversation—then the 
creaking ladies got up and took leave 
—the Colonel went away—Mme. 
Zanevitch left too—two new ladies 
came in and suddenly, the conversa¬ 
tion returned to Dr. Gouzikof. 


Mikhailovna?” someone asked her. 

“I? . . . I? . . . No. No. I 
don’t know anything ... I heard 
about it all . . . ” stammered 

Vera. 

The others exchanged somewhat 
wondering glances. 

“How stupid I ami” Vera was 
thinking in agony. “ Why do I take 
it to heart so? What business is it 
of mine?” 


“ Certainly,” someone was saying. 
“ They say he asked a lady to lend 
him a cigarette case, belonging to her 
husband, and never returned it I” 
Vera remembered her feeling of 
shamed concern for the uncomfort¬ 
able position Mme. Zanevitch had 
been in a few minutes before, and 


Next day happened to be Vera's 
birthday. Many people came to 
congratulate her and the conversa¬ 
tion naturally turned to Dr. Gouzi- 
kof’s case, which was interesting all 
the town. 

“ Is it possible I am going to blush 
again?” thought Vera alarmed, and 



felt her face crimsoning again. 
“Good heavens!” she thought, 
“ how terrible it must have been for 
her!” 

“ Have you heard this story, Vera 


there and then she felt a hot wave 
rising to her face, making her very 
ears tingle; Ouf 1 How awful! 

During dinner the subject of medi¬ 
cine came up. 
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“ Graciou3! ^re I am on danger* 
0 U3 ground again I” thought Vera in 
dismay. “ From medidne, they will 
mrn to doctors, and from doctors it 
is a step to Dr. Gouzikof—and 1 
will blum again—I am sure I will 1 ” 
However, Dr. Gouzikof was not 
mentioned diis time, though it was 
noticed that Vera, red and disturbedi 
was awkwardly trying to change the 
subject, begging her guests to have 
“ 8 little more fish ” when the ice¬ 
cream was already being served. 
For two days Vera stayed ^ at 
home, trying to forget all this silly 
business and hoping people would 
have time to talk themselves out and 
find another topic of interest. 

But even at home, things were not 
qujte easy: if a caller happened to in- 
uire about her health, she imme- 
iately feared that, going from 
health to doct9rs, the friend would 
blurt out his views on the Gouzikof 
question, and» blushing miserably, 
she would drop her eyes. 

I am a perfect fool I” the 
groaned. '*1 must take myielf 
in hand. What docs it all mat¬ 
ter to me—I should like to know? 
What am I torturing myself for?” 

Or the third dayi sne had to at¬ 
tend a christening party, and there 
she fell full into 3 ic Gouzikof story 
again. 

** I am sure—^It is a fact 1 ” a red- 
cheeked lady was saying excitedly. 
“He asked her to leno him the cigar¬ 
ette case and then calmly sold it I ” 
Vera Millne got up^wanted to 
go away—sat down again—sought 


in vain for something to say. But 
she was fascinated by the sight of 
Mme, Zanevitch, sitting right in 
front of her, unconcerned, indiffer¬ 
ent, flirting with an officer, and who, 
chancing to look at her through her 
lorgnette, stopped suddenly, and 
stared in astonishment—as well she 
might. For nobody could have failed 
to be struck by the unhappy, scarlet 
face of Vera Miline and her tearful, 
frightened eyes. 

The conversation stopped abrupt¬ 
ly—awkwardly—like a runaway 
horse dashing into a fence. 

The hostess jumped up, 

‘‘It’s fearfully hot here,” she 
said, passing her nand under Vera’s 
arm, ‘‘ let’s go into my boudoir—it’s 
cooler there.” 

An uneasy silence and wondering 
eyes followed them to the door, Vera 
crawling behind her friend like a 
guilty little dog, stumbling against 
chairs and feet, flushed, quivering, 
shamed. 

” Drink a little water, my dear,” 
said her friend. ” Would wu like a 
few drops of valerian? Don’t be 
so nervous—I am sure nobody no¬ 
ticed anything!” 

Vera smiled a little crooked 
smile: 

“You don’t understand . , . 
It isn’t I ... It isn’t about my¬ 
self ... I didn’t ...” she 
stammered so piteously, so uncon¬ 
vincingly that she did not even con¬ 
vince herself. 

She waved her hand helplessly 
and melted into tears. 
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R ene MARAN^S “ Batouala ” 
made a great stir in France 
last December when it re¬ 
ceived the Goncourt prize as die 
best novel of the year. Its author 
is a negro, and was comparatively 
unknown in the writing world—two 
slender volumes of verse compris¬ 
ing his literary luggage prior to 
“ Batouala.” The novel was ex¬ 
tremely short, as prize-winning 
novels go—170 scant pages. In¬ 
vidious contestants and critics mum¬ 
bled behind raised hands: clever 
stroke of Colonial policy; Goncourt 
Academy working hand in glove 
with the Government, Even were 
this the case—^there is no reason to 
think it is—^it detracts in no way 
from the value of the novel, and re¬ 
flects stiU greater credit on Ae Gon¬ 
court Academy for having dared to 
confer this honor on a colonial rid¬ 
den who, at hrst glance, seems to 
draw up rather a stiff indictment 
gainst the functionaries of France’s 
C^onial administration, if not the 
administration itself. 

The book seems to be having 
rather a bright success in its English 
translation (Thomas Seltzer, Inc.) 
here. It must, however, prove dis- 
aj^ointing to those who approach 
it w the hope of finding light or 
controversy for our own Negro 
problem. 

The book has almost no plot. 

It describes with intensity and 
luminous simplicity the life of the 
negroes in Oubangut-Chari, one of 
the four colonies into which French 
Africa is divided, and which the au¬ 
thor knows from his own life there. 

It is a land that has been lavishly 
«fted by nature, and whose inhab- 
Uanta were perfectly happy until the 

;i2i 


Fren<h entered. In this particular 
case it was the French; the same 
thing must have happened had it been 
any other wUte nation. At first the 
natives fled inlwd, until forced to a 
halt by the barriers of mountains and 
hostile tribes. Finally they yielded 
to what they could no longer resist. 
Then came the twin evils, work and 
taxes, only partially alleviated by the 
one relieving feature of this ponder¬ 
ous mechanism of civilization— 
whiskey. The benefits of this 
.change they neither wanted nor un¬ 
derstood; all they could assimilate 
were its accompanying vices. 

In this state we find Batouala, 
still a native chieftain, but obliged 
to work and pay taxes and submit 
to laws and restrictions. He does not 
rebel, however. He accepts the fact 
that ^e whites are in a position of 
superiority through their native 
“ orneriness ” and shrewdness— 
though not superior. No F. F. V. 
CQuld^ possibly feel naore contempt 
for his lowest plantation hand than 
Batouala for mese feeble creatures 
who fear flies and mosquitoes and 
snakes, who stick pieces of glass be¬ 
fore their eyes, or cover their heads 
with little straw baskets. And then, 
their smell I Like that of a corpse 1 
But he knows that their black mag^c 
is far more powerful than that of 
his medicine-men, so he bows before 
the inevitable and lives peacefully on 
with his eight wive^ 

Conjugal honor is practically un¬ 
known in the Bamba; even the most 
grievous offence can usually be 
settled to the satisfaction of all 
parties by the payment of half a 
dozen chidcens, or, in extreme 
cases, a goat Batouala, however 
—^whether insdnctively, or con- 
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taminated by white example, is not 
made clear—has a distinctly posses¬ 
sive affection for his favorite wife, 
Yassiguindja, the most perverse and 
contrary or the eight, and furiously 
resents her philanderings with the 
tribal Don Juan. And when, at a 
huge native festival they celebrate 
during the absence of the white com¬ 
mander, he becomes convinced of 
their guilt, he makes up his mind to 
kill his rival. His plans for the 
murder, his treacherous^ amiability 
to lull the other’s suspicions, and 
his luring on of the victim are car¬ 
ried out with masterly cunning. In¬ 
stead, however, he himself is mor¬ 
tally wounded by a panther in the 
hunt at which he had planned to kill 
Bissibingui. His sufferings drag 
out for weeks, and he dies little by 
little, abandoned by all—even his 
little red dog, Djouma—^and the 
last sight his dying eyes behold is 
his wife and his rival in each other’s 
arms, before him, in his own house. 
His prestige of chieftain and of 
male gone and destroyed forever 1 

“ Only silence watches over you, 
Batouala, silence and solitude. 
Night covers you. Sleep. 

Sleep ...” 

As a piece of writing the book is 
superb. With the most exquisite 
fluidity of language Maran repr^ 
duces the talk of the natives, their 
life and their thoughts. One sees 
the world through primitive eyes, 
and things assume an unwonted 
spontaneity and freshness. Who 
would have dreamed that to a sav¬ 
age the act of drawing off a glove 
seems pulling off the skin of the 
hand? His descriptions of land¬ 
scapes, of scenes and of the native 
ceremonies are vibrant with color 
and passion. 

The author says in his prologue 
that the novel is completely ob¬ 
jective. It does not try to explain: 


it merely sets forth. It does not 
grow indignant: it merely^ records. 
It attempts to be utterly mspassion- 
ate; yet passages of it throb with 
bitter indignation — but against 
what? Civilization. And this in 
itself constitutes one element of the 
tragedy of this tra^c book. For 
the author is.himsel^ spiritually and 
mentally, a product of the civiliza¬ 
tion against which he invei^s. The 
book is dedicated to one oF the most 
delicate and refined spirits'in'modem 
French letters, Henri de Regnier; 
is written in French, for Europeans. 
It affords interesting food for re- 
ection to imagine what the judg¬ 
ment of the author’s countrymen 
would be, could they read^ it.) 

Maran has really, in spite of him¬ 
self, achieved his object. “Batouala” 
is not a novel of thesis. Batouala’s 
tragedy would have taken place just 
the same had the French never set 
foot in Africa. In the course of the 
novel, out of the mouths of the 
blacks, comes the protest against the 
oppression of this foreign rule, 
against these people who cannot 
seem to appreaate the fine distinc¬ 
tion between laziness and doing 
nothing, and for whinn the word 
work takes on such astonishing 
meanings. But this is really inci¬ 
dental. 

In its simplicity and unity “ Ba¬ 
touala ” resembles a Greek tragedy. 
In the one. Civilization, in the other. 
Fate, is the power that tramples and 
crushes human beings. Who can 
stay the wheels of either? 



Not quite so distant as " Ba¬ 
touala,” geographically, is “ The 
Quest” of Pio Baroja (Knopf). 
Morally and spiritually, thou^, the 
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characters seem hardly less strange 
and foreign than the inhabitants of 
the Bamba. 

This volume is the first of a 
trilogy whose general title is “ The 
Struggle for Existence.” The scene 
is laid in the barrios bajos, the slums 
of Madrid. It is even more plot¬ 
less than “ Batouala.” In form it 
is, more than a novel, a series of 
cinematographic scenes, many of 
them unconnected and irrelevant, 
though fascinating in themselves. 
Characters appear, catch our inter¬ 
est with their personality or their 
history, then disappear, never to be 
heard of again. The central figure 
is that of Manuel, who first appears 
as a boy of fourteen or fifteen. 
Unable to get along with the rela¬ 
tives with whom he had been living 
in the country, he comes to Madrid 
to join his widowed mother who 
works as a servant in a third-class 
boarding-house, which harbors peo¬ 
ple of every class and type, from re¬ 
duced gentlewomen, mysterious in¬ 
ventors, through insurance sales¬ 
men and prostitutes. Manuel, 
thou^ not bad, is unruly and in¬ 
dolent. He works for a while in the 
boarding-house but has to leave after 
a violent altercation with one of the 
boarders. The description of the 
boarding-house and its inmates is 
like a Goya etching. No detail of 
the intimate life or fortunes of the 
boarders is omitted, repugnant or 
fantastic though it may be. 

His mother then apprentices him 
to a shoemaker cousin of hers 
who lives in the heart of the slums. 
The things that Manuel, still a 
fairly innocent country-boy, learns 
here in the company of his more 
sophisticated cousins, are, to our 
American minds, awful and almost 
incredible. This adolescent boy sees 
and hears things of unbelievable 
depravity and vidousness. Himself 


weak-willed and unresourceful, he 
finds himself surrounded by fail¬ 
ures and non-conformists of every 
description: beggars, prostitutes, 
thieves, degenerates, madmen, many 
of them picturesque and amusing, 
some pathetic, all misfits. Per¬ 
plexed and paralyzed by the sight of 
so mudi abjection and misery, with¬ 
out means or will-power to make a 
stand for himself, on finding him¬ 
self out of work, he joins a gang of 
petty thieves. But he is not meant 
for their life, either; he has a strong 
hankering after quiet and decency. 
He leaves them and tries another 
job, this time in a bakery. But 
the work is slavery and he falls sick. 
He drifts back to the gang again, 
lives with them in a cave on the out¬ 
skirts of Madrid—^which for a little 
while satisfies his longing for ro¬ 
mance and adventure--^ut breaks 
away again. For a few months he 
is at peace and happy in a job where 
he lives with his employer, collect¬ 
ing garbage to be sold as fertilizer. 
Then the daughter of the house, 
after viciously fanning his timid, shy 
admiration of her, leaves him for a 
richer, dashing young fellow, and 
he betakes himself with his hurt 
pride to the gang once more. Here 
the first volume of the trilogy ends. 

In many ways ** The Quest ” re¬ 
sembles the famous romances of 
roguery {novelas picarescas) of the 
'16th century. Like these earlier 
picaros, the hero is a rebel against 
society, but only negatively. He 
has an over-developed sense of his 
own personality, but nothing to 
affirm. All he can do is protest, and 
this by refusing to submit to the re¬ 
strictions and limitations of life 
within the organized strucpire of 
society. He rebels at the idea of 
submitting to the orders of others, 
although he himself has no ideas of 
his own that he wants to give ex- 
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pression. Incapacitated to play an 
active part, he takes the role of 
critic, learning from his older com¬ 
panions to scoff and sneer at the 
shams and injustices of religion, 
charity, justice, yet all the time long¬ 
ing to be within the fold of respecta¬ 
bility. But he prefers to suffer 
privations and abjections of every 
sort rather than yield and be swal¬ 
lowed up in the anonymous mass of 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. 

i In its indifference and its cynical 
'frankness the book still further re¬ 
sembles these romances of roguery. 


The author displays^ no emotion 
whatsoever, neither delight in the 
depravity and filth he describes, nor 
indignation over it. His method is 
completely impersonal. It is as 
though he had a cross-section of life 
under the microscope and were re¬ 
porting with scientific exactness what 
he found there. His style is un¬ 
studied, loose, disjointed, amiable. 
He is like a child who tells every¬ 
thing he sees and hears, and there is 
a certain ingenuous freshness and 
gaiety about “ The Quest,” despite 
much that is depressing and revolt¬ 
ing. 


THE HONEYMOONERS AT DOORN 



{Simplicissimus, Munich) 
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